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The  School  of  Education  is  a  member  of  the  American  Association  of  Colleges 
for  Teacher  Education  and  is  accredited  by  the  National  Council  for 
Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education.  Approved  programs  of  professional  preparation 
for  preschool  teachers,  elementary  school  teachers,  middle  school  teachers,  sec¬ 
ondary  school  teachers,  supervisors,  principals,  and  other  administrators  and  school 
personnel  are  provided.  Graduate  programs  leading  to  the  master's  degree  and  the 
doctoral  degree  in  education  are  available  to  qualified  candidates. 

See  the  School  of  Education  home  page  at:  http://www.unc.edu/depts/ed/ 


Spring  1997 


Greetings! 


I  am  delighted  that  you  are  interested  in  becoming  a  part  of  the  School  of  Education  at  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  Whether  you  will  be  working  toward  a  graduate 
or  undergraduate  degree  as  a  classroom  teacher  or  toward  an  advanced  graduate  degree  as  an 
administrator,  a  researcher,  a  school  counselor,  a  school  psychologist,  a  lead  teacher,  or  a  curricu¬ 
lum  specialist,  you  will  be  an  important  member  of  our  team  as  we  work  with  the  North  Carolina 
public  schools  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  twenty-first  century. 


In  choosing  to  be  an  educator,  you  will  be  a  member  of  one  of  our  nation's  finest  professions.  You 
will  be  challenged  to  make  a  difference,  not  only  in  the  direction  our  state  and  nation  takes,  but 
also  in  the  direction  of  each  individual  you  empower  by  your  work. 

We  in  the  School  of  Education  share  your  dedication  and  enthusiasm  for  learning  and  for  helping 
others  to  learn.  Take  time  to  get  to  know  us.  We  are  eager  to  know  you. 

Most  sincerely, 


William  I.  Burke,  Interim  Dean 
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The  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill 

he  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  has 
been  built  by  the  people  of  the  State  and  has  exist¬ 
ed  for  two  centuries  as  the  nation’s  first  state  university. 
Through  its  excellent  undergraduate  programs,  it  has 
provided  higher  education  to  ten  generations  of  students, 
many  of  whom  have  become  leaders  of  the  state  and  the 
nation.  Since  the  nineteenth  century,  it  has  offered  distin¬ 
guished  graduate  and  professional  programs. 

The  University  is  a  research  university. 

Fundamental  to  this  designation  is  a  faculty  actively 
involved  in  research,  scholarship,  and  creative  work, 
whose  teaching  is  transformed  by  discovery  and  whose 
service  is  informed  by  current  knowledge. 

The  mission  of  the  University  is  to  serve  all  the 
people  of  the  State,  and  indeed  the  nation,  as  a  center 
for  scholarship  and  creative  endeavor.  The  University 
exists  to  expand  the  body  of  knowledge;  to  teach  stu¬ 
dents  at  all  levels  in  an  environment  of  research,  free 
inquiry,  and  personal  responsibility;  to  improve  the  con¬ 
dition  of  human  life  through  service  and  publication; 
and  to  enrich  our  culture. 


To  fulfill  this  mission,  the  University  must: 

•  acquire,  discover,  preserve,  synthesize,  and  transmit 
knowledge; 

•  provide  high-quality  undergraduate  instruction  to  stu¬ 
dents  within  a  community  engaged  in  original  inquiry 
and  creative  expression,  while  committed  to  intellectu¬ 
al  freedom,  to  personal  integrity  and  justice,  and  to 
those  values  that  foster  enlightened  leadership  for  the 
State  and  the  nation; 

•  provide  graduate  and  professional  programs  of  nation¬ 
al  distinction  at  the  doctoral  and  other  advanced  levels 
to  future  generations  of  research  scholars,  educators, 
professionals,  and  informed  citizens; 

•  extend  knowledge-based  services  and  other  resources 
of  the  University  to  the  citizens  of  North  Carolina  and 
their  institutions  to  enhance  the  quality  of  life  for  all 
people  in  the  State;  and 

•  address,  as  appropriate,  regional,  national,  and  interna¬ 
tional  needs. 

This  mission  imposes  special  responsibilities  upon 
the  faculty,  students,  staff,  administration,  trustees,  and 
other  governance  structures  and  constituencies  of  the 
University  in  their  service  and  decision-making  on 
behalf  of  the  University. 

April  25,  1986,  as  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 
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1997-1998  Calendar 

SUMMER  SCHOOL,  1997 

FIRST  SESSION 


May  19,  Monday 
May  20,  Tuesday 

May  21,  Wednesday 
May  24,  Monday 
May  27,  Friday 

June  3,  Monday 
June  10,  Tuesday 

June  13,  Friday 

June  13,  Friday 

June  19,  Thursday 

June  20,  Friday 

June  21,  Saturday 

June  23-24,  Monday-Tuesday 


Residence  halls  open  at  9  a.m. 

First  day  of  classes.  Late  registration  begins.  (Fee  charged  for 
late  registration.) 

Last  day  for  late  registration  and  to  add  course(s). 

Holiday,  Memorial  Day. 

Last  day  to  drop  a  course  for  credit  on  student's  financial  account. 
(Dropping  one's  only  course  requires  official  withdrawal.) 

Last  day  to  drop  a  course  (undergraduates). 

Last  day  to  withdraw  for  credit  on  student's  financial  account. 
(Prorated  over  three  weeks.) 

Last  day  for  graduate  students  to  apply  for  August  graduation. 
Last  day  for  graduate  students  to  drop  a  course. 

Last  day  to  withdraw.  (No  tuition  credit  given.) 

Last  day  of  First  Summer  Session  classes. 

Reading  day. 

First  Summer  Session  final  examinations. 


university  calendar 


SUMMER  SCHOOL,  1997 

SECOND  SESSION 

June  25,  Wednesday 

Residence  halls  open  at  noon. 

June  26,  Thursday 

First  day  of  classes  and  late  registration  begins.  (Fee  charged  for  late 
registration.) 

June  27,  Friday 

Last  day  for  late  registration  and  to  add  course(s). 

June  28,  Saturday 

Written  exams  for  August  master's  candidates  may  not  be  taken  after 
this  date. 

July  2,  Wednesday 

Last  day  to  drop  a  course  for  credit  on  student's  financial  account. 
(Dropping  one's  only  course  requires  official  withdrawal.) 

July  4,  Friday 

Holiday,  Independence  Day. 

July  9,  Wednesday 

Last  day  to  drop  a  course  (undergraduates). 

July  16,  Wednesday 

Last  day  to  withdraw  for  credit  on  student's  financial  account. 
(Prorated  over  three  weeks.) 

July  18,  Friday 

Final  signed  copies  of  doctoral  dissertations  and  master's  theses  for 
August  graduation  candidates  must  be  filed  in  the  Graduate  School. 

July  22,  Tuesday 

Last  day  for  graduate  students  to  drop  a  course. 

July  28,  Monday 

Last  day  to  withdraw.  (No  tuition  credit  given.) 

July  29,  Tuesday 

Last  day  of  Second  Summer  Session  classes. 

July  30,  Wednesday 

Reading  day. 

July  31 -August  1, 
Thursday-Friday 

Second  Summer  Session  final  examinations. 
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FALL  SEMESTER,  1997 

August  16,  Saturday 

Residence  halls  open  at  9  a.m.  for  freshmen  and  undergraduate 
transfer  students. 

August  17-18,  Sunday-Monday 

Orientation  for  new  freshmen  and  undergraduate  transfer  students 
(according  to  schedule  to  be  announced). 

August  17,  Sunday 

Residence  halls  open  for  returning  students  at  9  a.m. 

August  19,  Tuesday 

First  day  of  classes.  Late  registration  begins.  (Fee  charged  for  late  registration. 

August  25,  Monday 

Last  day  for  late  registration  and  to  add  course(s).  No  registration 
accepted  after  this  date. 

September  1 ,  Monday 

Holiday,  Labor  Day. 

September  2,  Tuesday 

Last  day  to  drop  a  course  for  credit  on  student's  financial  account. 

(Dropping  one's  only  course  requires  official  withdrawal.) 

September  30,  Tuesday 

Last  day  for  undergraduates  to  drop  a  course;  last  day  for  Pass/Fail 
declarations. 

October  10,  Friday 

Last  day  for  both  graduate  and  undergraduate  students  to  file  for  degree  to  be 
awarded  in  December. 

October  12,  Sunday 

University  Day. 

October  15,  Wednesday 

Fall  recess  begins  —  Instruction  ends  at  5  p.m. 

October  20,  Monday 

Instruction  resumes  at  8  a.m. 

October  21,  Tuesday 

Last  day  to  withdraw  for  credit  on  student's  financial  account. 

(Prorated  over  nine  weeks.) 

November  1,  Saturday 

Written  examinations  for  master's  candidates  for  December 
graduation  may  not  be  taken  after  this  date. 

November  24,  Monday 

Last  day  for  graduate  students  to  drop  a  course. 

November  26,  Wednesday 

Thanksgiving  recess  —  Instruction  ends  at  1  p.m. 

December  1,  Monday 

Instruction  resumes  at  8  a.m. 

December  5,  Friday 

Final  signed  copies  of  doctoral  dissertations  and  master's  theses  for  candidates 
for  December  graduation  must  be  filed  in  the  Graduate  School  by  this  date. 

December  6,  Saturday 

Reading  Day. 

December  8,  Monday 

Last  day  of  fall  semester  classes. 

December  9,  Tuesday 

Fall  semester  examinations  begin. 

December  10,  Wednesday 

Reading  day. 

December  11,  Thursday 

Fall  semester  final  examinations  continue. 

December  16,  Tuesday 

Fall  semester  final  examinations  end. 

December  21,  Sunday 

Mid-year  commencement. 

I 
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SPRING  SEMESTER,  1998 

January  4,  Sunday 

Residence  halls  open  at  9  a.m. 

January  7,  Tuesday 

First  day  of  classes.  Late  registration  begins. 

(Late  fee  charged  for  Wednesday  late  registration.) 

January  13,  Tuesday 

Last  day  for  late  registration  and  to  add  course(s). 

January  19,  Monday 

Holiday,  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  Day. 

January  21,  Wednesday 

Last  day  to  drop  a  course  for  credit  on  student's  financial  account. 

(Dropping  one's  only  course  requires  official  withdrawal.) 

January  23,  Friday 

Last  day  for  undergraduate  students  to  file  for  degree  to  be  awarded  in  May. 

February  13,  Friday 

Last  day  for  graduate  students  to  apply  for  May  graduation. 

February  18,  Wednesday 

Last  day  for  dropping  a  course  (undergraduates);  last  day  for 

Pass/Fail  declarations. 

March  6,  Friday 

Spring  recess  begins  —  Instruction  ends  at  5  p.m. 

March  11,  Monday 

Last  day  to  withdraw  for  credit  on  student's  financial  account. 

(Prorated  over  nine  weeks  plus  $25.00.) 

March  14,  Saturday 

Written  examinations  for  May  master's  candidates  may  not  be  taken 
after  this  date. 

March  16,  Monday 

Instruction  resumes  at  8  a.m. 

April  10,  Friday 

Holiday,  Good  Friday. 

April  16,  Thursday 

Last  day  to  drop  a  course  (graduate  students). 

April  22,  Wednesday 

Final  signed  copies  of  doctoral  dissertations  and  master's  theses  for  candidates 
for  May  graduation  must  be  filed  in  the  Graduate  School  by  this  date. 

April  30,  Thursday 

Last  day  of  spring  semester  classes. 

May  1,  Friday 

Reading  day. 

May  2-5,  Saturday-Tuesday 

Spring  semester  final  examinations  begin. 

May  6,  Wednesday 

Reading  day. 

May  7,  Thursday 

Spring  semester  final  examinations  continue. 

May  9,  Saturday 

Spring  semester  final  examinations  end. 

May  17,  Sunday 

Spring  commencement. 

The  University  calendar  does  not  recognize  religious  holidays.  Faculty  are  encouraged  to  make  reasonable 
accommodations  for  students  requesting  to  mass  class  due  to  the  observance  of  religious  holidays. 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 

DEAN’S  OFFICE 

101  Peabody  Hall,  (919)  966-7000 

William  I.  Burke,  Ed.D.,  Interim  Dean 
Tracey  Joseph,  Administrative  Assistant 
Nancy  Hodgin,  Secretary 
Linda  Baucom,  Research  Assistant 

ACADEMIC  PROGRAMS 

Walter  B.  Pryzwansky,  Ed.D.,  Associate  Dean  for  Academic 
Programs,  Director  of  Graduate  Studies 
101  Peabody  Hall,  (919)  966-7000 
Janet  Carroll,  Registrar /Graduate  Admissions 
103  Peabody  Hall,  (919)  966-1346 
Cadie  Blalock,  Secretary 

101  Peabody  Hall,  (919)  966-7000 

STUDENT  SERVICES 

103  Peabody  Hall,  (919)  966-1346 

Dixie  Lee  Spiegel,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Dean  for  Students 
Anne  Coenen,  Student  Services  Manager 
Gwendolyn  Ray,  Information  Manager 

PLANNING  AND  EVALUATION 

102  Peabody  Hall,  (919)  966-8000 

Robert  C.  Kanoy  III,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Dean  for 
Planning  and  Evaluation 
Clegg  Williams,  Assistant 

DEVELOPMENT 

Peabody  Hall,  (919)  962-5377 

Deborah-Kay  Hughes,  M.P.A.,  Director 

BUSINESS  AFFAIRS 

101  Peabody  Hall,  (919)  966-7000 

Betsy  Faulkner,  University  Administrative  Manager 
Mary  Herndon,  Administrative  Secretaiy 

ACCOUNTING 

03  Peabody  Hall,  (919)  962-5380 

Deborah  Johnson,  Accounting  Technician 
Beverly  Sanford,  Accounting  Technician 


PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  SCHOOLS 

105  Peabody  Hall,  (919)  962-2468 

William  Burke,  Ed.D.,  Director,  Professional 
Development  Schools 
Carolyn  Jones,  Assistant  Director 
Thelma  Paylor,  Program  Assistant 
Joan  McLaughlin,  Program  Assistant 

CHILD  DEVELOPMENT  AND  FAMILY  STUDIES 

301B  Peabody  Hall,  (919)  962-5579 

Samuel  Odom,  Ph.D.,  Program  Coordinator 

ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 

307  Peabody  Hall,  (919)  962-5376 

Alan  Iom,  Ph.D.,  Program  Coordinator,  Undergraduate 
Richard  Brice,  Ph.D.,  Prog'am  Coordinator,  Graduate 

MIDDLE  GRADES  EDUCATION 

105F  Peabody  Hall,  (919)  962-6609 

Elizabeth  Vesilind,  Ph.D.,  Program  Coordinator 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION  AND  SPECIAL  K-12  PROGRAMS 

R.  Sterling  Hennis  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  English  Education  Coordinator 
307E  Peabody  Hall  (919)  966-3291 
Audrey  Heining-Boynton,  Ph.D.,  French  K-12,  German 
K-12,  Latin,  and  Spanish  K-12  Education  Coordinator 
301A  Peabody  Hall,  (919)  962-3035 
J.  Hunter  Ballew,  Ph.D.,  Mathematics  Education  Coordinator 
307B  Peabody  Hall,  (919)  966-3291 
Daniel  Huff,  Ph.D.,  Music  Education  Coordinator 
210  Htll  Hall,  (919)  962-4219 
Sherry  Salyer,  Physical  Education  K-12  Coordinator 
306  Woollen  Gym,  (919)  962-2021 
Paul  B.  Hounshell,  Ed.D.,  Science  Education  Coordinator 
205  Peabody  Hall,  (919)  962-1395 
Xue  Lan  Rong,  Ed.D.,  Social  Studies  Education  Coordinator 
307F  Peabody  Hall,  (919)  966-3291 
William  Palmer,  Ph.D.,  M.A.T.  Coordinator 
307C  Peabody  Hall,  (919)  966-3291 

LEARNING  DISABILITIES  TRAINING  PROGRAM 

105G  Peabody  Hall,  (919)  966-7001 

David  Lillie,  Ed.D.,  Prog'am  Coordinator 


administrative  and  program  offices 


GRADUATE  PROGRAM  OFFICES 

CURRICULUM  AND  INSTRUCTION 

307  Peabody  Hall,  (919)  966-3291 

Barbara  Day,  Ph.D.,  Chair 

EDUCATIONAL  LEADERSHIP 

121  Peabody  Hall,  (919)  966-1354 

Richard  Hunter,  Ed.D.,  Chair 
Susan  Knight-Brooks,  Secretary 

EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

107  Peabody  Hall,  (919)  966-5266 

William  Ware,  Ph.D.,  Chair 

SCHOOL  COUNSELING,  SCHOOL  PSYCHOLOGY 

107  Peabody  Hall,  (919)  966-5266 

Duane  Brown,  Ph.D.,  School  Counseling  Chair 
Rune  Simeonsson,  Ph.D.,  School  Psychology  Chair 
Faye  Harris,  Secretary 

SOCIAL  FOUNDATIONS 

212C  Peabody  Hall,  (919)  962-1395 

George  Noblit,  Ph.D.,  Chair 
Jodie  Sirls,  Secretary 

SPECIAL  EDUCATION 

303  Peabody  Hall,  (919)  962-5579 

Ronald  Wiegerink,  Ph.D.,  Chair 
Harriet  Boone,  Ph.D.,  Early  Childhood  Intervention 
and  Family  Support  Coordinator 
301B  Peabody  Hall,  (919)  962-5579 
Anita  Buie,  Secretary 
Sylvia  Mewborn,  Secretary 

CENTERS  AND  SPECIAL  PROGRAMS 

TEACHING  FELLOWS  PROGRAM 

014  Peabody  Hall,  (919)  962-2186 

Barbara  D.  Day,  Ph.D.,  Director 
M.  Elizabeth  Frasier,  Field  Placement  Director 

CENTER  FOR  EDUCATIONAL  LEADERSHIP 

102  Peabody  Hall,  (919)  966-7001 

Robert  C.  Kanoy  III,  Ph.D.  ,  Associate  Dean  and 
Executive  Director 
Clegg  Williams,  Assistant 


CENTER  FOR  MATHEMATICS  AND  SCIENCE  EDUCATION 

309  Peabody  Hall,  (919)  966-5922 

Russell  J.  Rowlett,  Ph.D.,  Director 

Tammy  Belcher,  Secretary 

Patricia  Bowers,  Associate  Director 

Eric  Packenham,  Program  Coordinator,  Precollege  Program 

Patricia  Kernodle,  Assistant  Coordinator,  Precollege  Program 

NATIONAL  PAIDEIA  CENTER 

016  Peabody  Hall,  (919)  962-7379 

Terry  Roberts,  Ph.D.,  Executive  Director 
Lois  Johnson,  Assistant  Director,  Training 
and  Outreach 

Gail  Gellatly,  Assistant  Director,  Research  and  Publications 

THE  STUDENT  COALITION  FOR  ACTION  IN  LITERACY 
EDUCATION  (SCALE) 

140  1/2  E.  Franklin  St.,  (919)  962-1542 

Edward  Chaney,  Executive  Director 
Kisa  Wheaton,  AmeriCorps  Director 
Kelly  Codings  Hawkins,  Development  and 
Communications  Director 
Paula  Austin,  Training  and  Outreach  Director 

UPWARD  BOUND 

225  Hill  Commercial  Building,  (919)  962-1281 

Joyce  D.  Clayton,  M.A.,  Director 
Shirley  Alston,  Program  Assistant 
Marilyn  Waddell,  Counselor  Coordinator 
Ernie  Stark,  Academic  Coordinator 
Artis  Stanfield,  Counselor 

EDUCATION  TECHNOLOGY  SERVICES 

012  Peabody  Hall,  (919)  962-3791 

Marjorie  DeWert,  Ph.D.,  Director 

David  Parker,  Computer  Support  Technician 

Cheryl  Goldstein,  Instructional  Technology  Coordinator 

NORTH  CAROLINA  PARTNERSHIP  TRAINING  SYSTEM 

105A  Peabody  Hall,  (919)  966-7001 

David  Lillie,  Ed.D.,  Director 
Monique  Cline,  Secretary 
Regina  Carey,  Program.  Coordinator 
Pat  Biggar,  Instructional  Design  Coordinator 
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When  you  study  at  Carolina’s  School  of  Education,  you 
become  part  of  a  school  known  for  educational  excellence 
since  1885  and  join  a  team  of  dedicated  educators. 


Betty  E.  Atkinson  (1995),  Lecturer,  Educational 

Administration-,  B.S.,  1960,  M.A.,  1962  (East  Carolina 
University);  Ed.D.,  1977  (University  of  Oklahoma) 

Leslie  Babinski  (1993),  Assistant  Professor,  School 
Psychology,  B.S.,  1985  (University  of  Scranton);  M.A., 
1988,  Ph.D.,  1993  (University  of  California- 
Berkeley) 

Donald  B.  Bailey  (1979),  Research  Professor,  Special 
Education-,  B.A.,  1971  (Davidson  College);  M.Ed., 
1973  (The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill);  Ph.D.,  1979  (University  of  Washington) 

J.  Hunter  Ballew  (1962),  Professor,  Mathematics 
Education-,  A.B.,  1953,  iM.Ed.,  1958,  Ph.D.,  1965 
(The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Elizabeth  W.  Barrow  (1996),  Lecturer,  Special 
Education,  B.A.,  1965  (DePauw  University);  M.A., 
1966  (Teachers  College,  Columbia  University). 

Deborah  Bender  (1986),  Research  Associate  Professor, 
Child  Development  and  Family  Studies;  B.A.,  1969 
(Newton  College);  M.P.H.,  1981  (The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill);  Ph.D.,  1980 
(American  University) 

Michael  Bigsby  (1992),  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor; 
Special  Education;  A.B.,  1971,  M.Ed.,  1977,  Ph.D., 
1983  (Duke  University) 

Michael  S.  Booher  (1996),  Visiting  Assistant  Professor, 
School  Psychology,  B.A.,  1971,  M.A.,  1973  (Wake 
Forest  University) 

Harriet  Boone  (1993),  Associate  Professor,  Special 
Education;  B.S.,  1976  (Presbyterian  College);  M.S., 
1980  (Furman  University);  Ph.D.,  1987  (Vanderbilt 
University) 


Donald  A.  Boulton  (1972),  Clinical  Professor, 
Educational  Leadership;  B.A.,  1952  (Alfred 
University);  M.Div.,  1955  (New  Brunswick 
Theology  Seminary);  Ed.D.,  1961  (Columbia 
University) 

Patricia  S.  Bowers  (1992),  Clinical  Assistant  Professor, 
Science  Education;  A.B.,  1966,  M.S.,  1969,  Ed.S.,  1976 
(Indiana  University);  Ph.D.,  1987  (The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

John  C.  Brantley  (1967),  Professor,  School  Psychology; 
B.S.,  1960  (University  of  Miami);  M.S.,  1962, 

Ph.D.,  1965  (Florida  State  University) 

Richard  A.  Brice  (1972),  Assistant  Professor,  Elementary 
Education;  B.S.,  1962  (Lhuversity  of  Florida);  M.Ed., 
1966  (University  of  South  Florida);  Ed.D.,  1972 
(University  of  Georgia) 

Linda  Brooks  (1980),  Associate  Professor,  School 

Counseling,  B.S.,  1962  (Southern  Illinois  University); 
M.A.,  1964  (Ohio  University);  Ph.D.,  1973 
(University  of  Texas) 

Virginia  W.  Brooks  (1993),  Lecturer,  Special  Education; 
B.A.,  1967  (Bates  College);  M.Ed.,  1977  (The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Duane  Brown  (1973),  Professor,  School  Counseling,  B.S., 
1959,  M.S.,  1963,  Ph.D.,  1965  (Purdue  University) 

Frank  Brown  (1983),  Cary  C.  Boshamer  Professor  of 
Education,  Educational  Leadership;  B.S.,  1957 
(Alabama  State  University);  M.S.,  1962  (Oregon 
State  University);  M.A.,  1969,  Ph.D.,  1970 
(University  of  California-Berkeley) 
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f  a  c  ulty 


William  Brown  (1994),  Research  Professor,  Educational 
Psychology-  B.S.,  1958,  M.Ed.,  1964  (North  Carolina 
State  University);  Ed.D.,  1967  (The  Pennsylvania 
State  University) 

Donna  Bryant  (1975),  Research  Associate  Professor, 
Special  Education-,  B.A.,  1973  (Brown  University); 
Ph.D.,  1979  (The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill) 

Charles  C.  Bullock  (1992),  Research  Professor,  Special 
Education-,  B.A.,  1971,  M.S.,  1976  (The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill);  Ph.D.,  1985 
(University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana-Champaign) 

William  I.  Burke  (1973),  Professor,  Curriculum  and 
Instruction-,  B.A.,  1964  (University  of  Montana); 
Ed.D.,  1973  (University  of  Florida) 

Virginia  M.  Buysse  (1992),  Research  Assistant 

Professor,  Special  Education-,  B.A.,  1976  (Augustana 
College);  M.S.,  1987  (Mankato  State  University); 
Ph.D.,  1992  (The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill) 

Joyce  D.  Clayton  (1979),  Lecturer,  Curriculum,  and 
Instruction ;  B.A.,  1969,  M.A.,  1978  (North  Carolina 
Central  University) 

Richard  M.  Clifford  (1983),  Research  Associate 
Professor,  Educational  Leadership-,  B.S.,  1965  (Wake 
Forest  University);  M.Ed.,  1969,  Ph.D.,  1978  (The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Mary  Ruth  Coleman  (1991),  Clinical  Associate 
Professor,  Special  Education-,  B.S.,  1980,  M.A.,  1982 
(East  Carolina  University);  Ph.D.,  1990  (The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Richard  H.  Coop  (1968),  Professor,  Educational 
Psychology,  B.S.,  1962,  M.A.,  1963  (Western 
Kentucky  University);  Ed.D.,  1968  (Indiana 
University) 

Cynthia  Copolo  (1988),  Clinical  Assistant  Professor, 
Curriculum  and  Instruction-,  B.A.,  1981  (The 
University  of  Virginia);  M.S.,  1983  (Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute),  Ph.D.,  1992  (The  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

H.  Dickson  Corbett  (1993),  Research  Professor,  Social 
Foundations-,  B.A.,  1973,  M.A.T.,  1974,  Ph.D.,  1978 
(The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

James  W.  Cunningham  (1975),  Professor,  Literacy 
Studies ;  B.A.,  1970  (University  of  Virginia);  M.A., 
1973,  Ph.D.,  1975  (University  of  Georgia) 

Jane  M.  Danielewicz  (1992),  Assistant  Professor, 
Curriculum,  and  Instruction-,  B.S.,  1974  (Rhode  Island 
College);  M.A.,  1978,  Ph.D.,  1987  (University  of 
California-Berkeley) 


Lynette  E.  Darkes  (1996),  Clinical  Assistant  Professor, 
School  Psychology,  B.S.,  1978  (Southern  University); 
Psy.D.,  1986  (Rutgers  University) 

Barbara  D.  Day  (1966),  Professor,  Curriculum  and 
Instruction-,  B.S.,  1959  (East  Carolina  University); 
M.Ed.,  1962,  Ph.D.,  1968  (The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Michael  Dermis  (1995),  Clinical  Assistant  Professor, 
Educational  Psychology,  B.A.,  1982  (Macalester 
College);  Ph.D.,  1988  (Northwestern  University) 

Marjorie  H.  DeWert  (1993),  Assistant  Professor, 
Curriculum  and  Instruction-,  B.A.,  1975,  M.Ed.,  1977 
(Ohio  University);  Ph.D.,  1985  (The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

David  D.  Dill  (1974),  Clinical  Professor,  Educational 
Leadership-  B.A.,  1963  (Oberlin  College);  M.A.,  1967 
(University  of  Chicago);  Ph.D.,  1971  (University  of 
Michigan) 

Deborah  J.  Eaker-Rich  (1996),  Visiting  Assistant 
Professor,  Educational  Leadership,  B.A.,  1974,  M.Ed., 
1986,  Ph.D.,  1990  (The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

John  W.  Edgerly  (1982),  Clinical  Associate  Professor, 
School  Counseling;  B.S.,  1963,  M.S.,  1965 
(Springfield  College);  Ed.D.,  1968  (University  of 
Tennessee) 

Thomas  Fanner  (1994),  Research  Assistant  Professor, 
Special  Education-,  B.A.,  1983  (College  of  William  and 
Mary);  M.A.,  1989,  Ph.D.,  1993  (The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Jill  Fitzgerald  (1979),  Professor,  Literacy  Studies-,  B.A., 
1969  (Harpur  College,  State  University  of  New 
York-Binghamton);  M.S.,  1973  (State  University  of 
New  York-Cortland);  Ph.D.,  1979  (State  University 
of  New  York  at  Buffalo) 


Kathleen  Fitzgerald  (1995),  Clinical  Instructor,  Special 
Education ;  B.A.,  1980  (Marist  College);  M.A.,  1985 
(The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

M.  Elizabeth  Frasier  (1989),  Adjunct  Instructor,  Teacher 
Education-,  B.S.,  1945  (Fayetteville  State  University); 
M.A.,  1956  (North  Carolina  Central  University) 

Susan  N.  Friel  (1990),  Associate  Professor,  Mathematics 
Education-,  B.A.,  1967  (Elmira  College);  M.Ed.,  1974 
(Lesley  College);  Ed.D.,  1983  (Boston  University) 

Henry  T.  Frierson  Jr.  (1974),  Professor,  Educational 
Psychology-,  B.S.,  1967,  M.Ed.,  1970  (Wayne  State 
University);  Ph.D.,  1974  (Michigan  State  University) 

Susan  E.  Frucci  (1988),  Clinical  Assistant  Professor, 
Special  Education-,  A.B.,  1957,  M.Ed.,  1984,  Ph.D., 
1988  (The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill) 

John  P.  Galassi  Jr.  (1973),  Professor,  School  Counseling-, 
A.B.,  1966  (Middlebury  College);  Ed.M.,  1967 
(Harvard  University);  Ph.D.,  1971  (University  of 
California-Berkeley) 

James  J.  Gallagher  (1970),  Kenan  Professor  of 

Education,  Special  Education-,  B.S.,  1948  (University 
of  Pittsburgh);  M.S.,  1950,  Ph.D.,  1951 
(Pennsylvania  State  University) 

Nancy  Godding  (1993),  Lecturer,  Special  Education-, 

A.B.,  1971  (Gettysburg  College);  M.S.,  1973 
(American  International  College) 

Cheryl  R.  Goldstein  (1996),  Clinical  Instructor, 
Educational  Psychology,  B.A.,  1980  (University  of 
Florida);  M.S.,  1986  (Barry  University) 

Lois  W.  Green  (1982),  Clinical  Professor,  Special 

Education-,  B.A.,  1964  (Spelman  College);  M.A.,  1968 
(Central  Michigan  University);  Ed.D.,  1974 
(University  of  Georgia) 

Suzanne  A.  Gulledge  (1989),  Clinical  Associate 

Professor,  Social  Studies  Education-,  A.B.,  1974,  M.Ed., 
1978,  Ph.D.,  1983  (Duke  University) 

Wallace  H.  Hannum  (1979),  Associate  Professor, 
Educational  Media  and  Instructional  Design:,  B.A., 

1966,  M.Ed.,  1968  (Auburn  University);  Ph.D.,  1973 
(Florida  State  University) 

Gloria  L.  Harbin  (1991),  Clinical  Associate  Professor, 
Special  Education-,  B.S.,  1967  (Indiana  University); 
M.Ed.,  1972,  Ph.D.,  1980  (The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Thelma  O.  Harms  (1975),  Research  Professor,  Early 
Childhood  Education-,  B.A.,  1945  (Brooklyn  College); 
M.A.,  1946  (University  of  Wisconsin);  M.A.,  1959, 
Ph.D.,  1975  (University  of  California-Berkeley) 


Perry  Harrison  (1994),  Clinical  Associate  Professor, 
Educational  Leadership-,  B.A.,  1954  (Duke  University); 
M.Ed.,  1958,  Ed.S.,  1964  (The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Ann  Y.  Hart  (1995),  Lecturer,  Elementaiy  Education, 
B.A.,  1974,  M.Ed.,  1976  (Clemson  University); 

Ed.S.,  1991  (East  Carolina  University) 

Doris  J.  Hayes  (1996),  Visiting  Assistant  Professor, 
Educational  Leadership,  A.B.,  1971,  M.A.,  1974 
(North  Carolina  Central  University);  Ed.D.,  1994 
(Nova  Southern  University) 

Audrey  L.  Heining-Boynton  (1988),  Associate 
Professor,  Foreign  Language  Education-,  B.S.,  1972, 
M.A.,  1978  (Ohio  State  University);  Ph.D.,  1987 
(Michigan  State  University) 

James  M.  Helm  (1992),  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor, 
Special  Education-,  B.S.,  1973  (College  of  William  and 
Mary);  M.A.,  1978  (George  Washington  University); 
Ph.D.,  1987  (The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill) 

R.  Sterling  Hennis  Jr.  (1959),  Professor,  English 
Education-  A.B.,  1952,  M.A.,  1956,  Ph.D.,  1961  (The 
University  of  North  Carolina) 

Stephen  R.  Hooper  (1987),  Clinical  Assistant  Professor, 
School  Psychology-,  B.A.,  1976  (Juniata  College);  M.A., 
1978  (Western  Kentucky  University);  Ph.D.,  1984 
(University  of  Georgia) 

Paul  B.  Hounshell  (1966),  Professor,  Science  Education-, 
B.S.,  1955,  M.Ed.,  1956  (University  of  Virginia); 
Ed.D.,  1959  (The  University  of  North  Carolina) 

Daniel  M.  Huff  (1989),  Clinical  Assistant  Professor, 
Music  Education ;  B.M.Ed.,  1973  (Illinois  Wesleyan 
University);  M.M.,  1978,  Ph.D.,  1989  (University  of 
Wisconsin) 

Todd  Hultman  (1996),  Visiting  Assistant  Professor, 
School  Psychology,  B.A.,  1984  (College  of  William  and 
Mary);  M.Ed.,  1991,  Ph.D.,  1993  (The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Richard  C.  Hunter  (1985),  Professor,  Educational 
Leadership ;  B.S.,  1961  (University  of  Omaha);  M.A., 
1967  (San  Francisco  State  College);  Ed.D.,  1971 
(University  of  California-Berkeley) 

Gail  S.  Huntington  (1985),  Clinical  Associate 
Professor,  Special  Education-,  B.A.,  1976  (George 
Washington  University);  M.A.,  1984,  Ph.D.,  1985 
(The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Valerie  Jarvis-Samuels  (1995),  Assistant  Professor, 
Special  Education-,  B.S.,  1986,  M.Ed.,  1990  (South 
Carolina  State  Lhhversity);  Ph.D.,  1994  (Iowa  State 
University) 
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Kenneth  G.  Jens  (1976),  Clinical  Professor,  Special 
Education-,  B.S.,  1958,  M.S.,  1961,  Ph.D,  1972 
(University  of  Wisconsin) 

M.  Gail  Jones  (1988),  Associate  Professor,  Science 
Education-,  B.S.,  1976,  M.S.,  1977  (Appalachian  State 
University);  Ph.D.,  1987  (North  Carolina  State 
University) 

Robert  C.  Kanoy  III  (1991),  Clinical  Associate 
Professor,  Educational  Psychology-,  B.A.,  1974,  M.A., 
1976  (University  of  Richmond);  Ph.D.,  1979 
(George  Peabody  College,  Vanderbilt  University) 

Ryuko  Kubota  (1995),  Assistant  Professor,  Foreign 
Language  Education ;  B.A.,  1980  (Rikkyo  University- 
Tokyo,  Japan);  M.A.T.,  1987  (School  for 
International  Training);  Ph.D.,  1992  (University  of 
Toronto) 

Virginia  S.  Lee  (1995),  Visiting  Assistant  Professor, 
Curriculum  and  Instruction,  B.A.,  1975  (Smith 
College);  M.B.A.,  1982  (New  York  University); 
Ph.D.,  1995  (The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill) 

David  L.  Lillie  (1968),  Professor,  Special  Education-, 
B.B.A.,  1957,  M.A.,  1962  (Western  Michigan 
University);  Ed.D.,  1966  (Indiana  University) 

Bobbie  B.  Lubker  (1968),  Clinical  Professor,  Special 
Education-,  B.A.,  1953  (Troy  State  University);  M.A., 
1956  (University  of  Kentucky);  Ph.D.,  1982  (The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

James  Lyons  (1984),  Clinical  Professor,  Educational 
Leadership-,  B.S.,  1968  (Elizabeth  City  State 
University);  M.A.,  1972  (East  Carolina  University); 
Ph.D.,  1978  (Ohio  State  University) 

Gerry  Madrazo  Jr.  (1995),  Clinical  Associate  Professor, 
Science  Education-,  A.B.,  1963  (Aleneode  Zamboanga); 
M.A.T.,  1971,  Ph.D.,  1984  (The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Lois  Makoid  (1994),  Adjunct  Associate  Professor,  Center 
for  Educational  Leadership-  B.A.,  1972  (Penn  State 
University);  M.S.,  1974,  Ph.D.,  1977  (University  of 
Wisconsin) 

Carol  Malloy  (1990),  Assistant  Professor,  Mathematics 
Education-,  B.S.,  1965  (Westchester  State  University); 
M.S.T.,  1970  (Illinois  Institute  of  Technology); 

Ph.D.,  1994  (The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill) 

William  W.  Malloy  (1992),  Assistant  Professor, 
Educational  Leadership-  B.A.,  1963  (Lincoln 
University);  M.Ed.,  1965  (Temple  University); 

Ed.D.,  1975  (Indiana  University) 


Howard  Maniloff  (1991),  Clinical  Associate  Professor, 
Educational  Leadership-,  B.A.,  1965  (Johns  Hopkins 
University);  M.S.,  1966  (Columbia  University); 
Ed.D.,  1979  (Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University) 

Catherine  Marshall  (1991),  Professor,  Educational 
Leadership-,  B.A.,  1969,  M.A.,  1974  (University  of 
Rhode  Island);  Ph.D.,  1979  (University  of 
California,  Santa  Barbara) 

Glen  A.  Martin  (1982),  Clinical  Assistant  Professor, 
School  Counseling-,  B.A.,  1973  (Muskingum  College); 
M.S.,  1977  (Western  Illinois  University);  Ph.D., 

1982  (Virginia  Commonwealth  University) 

Sharon  P.  Maskel  (1987),  Clinical  Assistant  Professor, 
Special  Education-,  B.S.,  1969  (Wright  State 
University);  M.Ed.,  1974  (Florida  Atlantic 
University);  Ed.D.,  1980  (Duke  University) 

Kelly  L.  Maxwell  (1994),  Clinical  Assistant  Professor, 
School  Psychology,  B.S.,  1986  (Illinois  State 
University);  Ph.D.,  1993  (The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Thomas  L.  McKeon  (1990),  Clinical  Professor, 
Educational  Leadership-,  B.A.,  1966  (St.  Bonaventure 
University);  M.Ed.,  1970,  Ed.D.,  1976  (University  of 
Virginia) 

Robert  A.  Me  William  (1992),  Research  Assistant 
Professor,  Special  Education-,  A.B.,  1978  (The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill);  M.A., 
1987  (Appalachian  State  University);  Ph.D.,  1992 
(The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Judith  L.  Meece  (1985),  Saralyn  and  Eugene 
Oberdorfer  Associate  Professor,  Educational 
Psychology;  B.S.,  1973  (Michigan  State  University); 
Ph.D.,  1981  (University  of  Michigan) 

James  L.  Morrison  (1973),  Professor,  Educational 
Leadership;  B.S.,  1960,  M.S.,  1961,  Ph.D.,  1969 
(Florida  State  University) 

Edward  M.  Neal  (1981),  Visiting  Assistant  Professor, 
Curriculum  and  Instruction;  B.A.,  1965  (Florida  State 
University);  M.A.,  1967  (Stanford  University); 

Ph.D.,  1984  (The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill) 

Basan  Nembirkow  (1992),  Lecturer,  National  Paideia 
Center;  B.A.,  1968  (Glassboro  State  College);  M.Ed., 
1979  (Rutgers  University) 

George  W.  Noblit  (1979),  Professor,  Social  Foundations; 
B.A.,  1970  (Hiram  College);  M.S.,  1971,  Ph.D., 

1973  (University  of  Oregon) 


Samuel  L.  Odom  (1996),  William  C.  Friday  Professor, 
Special  Education,  B.S.,  1971,  M.S.,  1976  (University 
of  Tennessee);  Ph.D.,  1982  (University  of 
Washington) 

Ivan  W.  Olson  (1992),  Visiting  Assistant  Professor, 
Music  Education-,  1955,M.Mus.,  1957 

(Northwestern  University);  Ed.D.,  1964  (University 
of  Michigan) 

William  S.  Palmer  (1973),  Professor,  English  Education-, 
B.Ed.,  1960  (Plymouth  College);  M.A.,  1969,  Ph.D., 
1970  (University  of  California-Berkeley) 

John  W.  Pelosi  (1970),  Clinical  Associate  Professor, 
Special  Education-,  B.S.,  1958  (Clarkson  College  of 
Technology);  M.Ed.,  1959  (Saint  Lawrence 
University);  M.S.,  1964,  Ph.D.,  1968  (Syracuse 
University) 

Mary  Penta  (1993),  Clinical  Assistant  Professor, 
Educational  Psychology-,  A.B.,  1964  (University  of 
Alabama);  M.S.Ed.,  1967  (Northern  Illinois 
University);  Ph.D.,  1994  (The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Greensboro) 

Richard  C.  Phillips  (1962),  Professor,  Social 
Foundations-,  A.B.,  1956,  M.Ed.,  1958  (The 
University  of  North  Carolina);  Ph.D.,  1962 
(Northwestern  University) 

Robert  A.  Pittillo  ( 1 984),  Clinical  Professor,  Educational 
Leadership ;  B.A.,  1949  (Western  Carolina 
University);  M.Ed.,  1959,  Ed.D.,  1961  (Duke 
University) 

Antholene  Renee  Prillaman  (1984),  Clinical  Assistant 
Professor,  Curriculum  and  Instruction-,  B.A.,  1977 
(Furman  University);  M.Ed.,  1981  (University  of 
Louisville);  Ph.D.,  1988  (The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Walter  B.  Pryzwansky  (1969),  Professor,  School 
Psychology-,  B.S.,  1961  (Pennsylvania  State 
University);  M.A.,  1962,  Ed.D.,  1969  (Columbia 
University) 

Barbara  H.  Rhoades  (1989),  Adjunct  Instructor,  Teacher 
Education-,  B.A.,  1972  (Northwestern  University); 
M.A.T.,  1978  (The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill);  M.F.A.,  1987  (California  College  of 
Arts  and  Crafts) 

Lowell  H.  Roberts  (1995),  Research  Associate 

Professor,  Center  for  Educational  Leadership-,  A.B.,  (St. 
Lawrence  University7);  M.Ed.,  1967  (Syracuse 
University);  M.A.,  1972  (SUNY  at  Albany);  Ed.D., 
1990  (Nova  Southeastern  University) 


Terry  L.  Roberts  (1991),  Clinical  Assistant  Professor, 
National  Paideia  Center,  B.A.,  1977  (The  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Asheville);  M.A.T.,  1979  (Duke 
University);  Ph.D.,  1991  (The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Dwight  L.  Rogers  (1986),  Associate  Professor, 
Elementary  Education-,  B.S.,  1970,  M.Ed.,  1974, 

Ph.D.,  1982  (University  of  Florida) 

Xue  Lan  Rong  (1993),  Assistant  Professor,  Curriculum 
and  Instruction-,  B.A.,  1982  (Beijing  Capital  Normal 
University);  M.A.,  1984,  Ed.D.,  1988  (University  of 
Georgia) 

Russell  J.  Rowlett  (1987),  Clinical  Associate  Professor, 
Mathematics  Education-,  B.A.,  1967,  Ph.D.,  1970 
(University  of  Virginia) 

Timothy  R.  Sanford  (1976),  Clinical  Associate 
Professor,  Educational  Leadership-,  A.B.,  1971 
(Gettysburg  College);  Ph.D.,  1978  (The  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Rune  J.  Simeonsson  (1976),  Professor,  Special  Education 
and  School  Psychology-,  B.A.,  1963  (Tennessee  Temple 
College);  M.A.T.,  1966  (University  of  Chattanooga); 
M.A.,  1967,  Ed.S.,  1968,  Ph.D,  1971  (George 
Peabody  College  for  Teachers);  M.S.P.H,  1992  (The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Brandon  Smith  (1994),  Clinical  Instructor,  National 
Paideia  Center,  B.A,  1976,  M.Ed,  1986  (The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro) 

Joseph  J.  Sparling  (1967),  Lecturer,  Early  Childhood 
Education-,  B.S,  1957,  M.S,  1958  (Florida  State 
University);  Ph.D,  1968  (University  of  Michigan) 

Dixie  Lee  Spiegel  (1977),  Professor,  Literacy  Studies-, 
A.B,  1965  (Brown  University);  M.S,  1971,  Ph.D, 
1976  (University  of  Wisconsin-Madison) 

Donald  J.  Stedman  (1971),  Professor,  Education-,  B.A, 
1953  (St.  Bonaventure);  M.A,  1959  (University  of 
Rochester);  Ph.D,  1962  (George  Peabody  College 
for  Teachers) 

Lynda  Stone  (1993),  Associate  Professor,  Social 
Foundations-,  A.B,  1964  (University  of  California- 
Berkeley);  M.A,  1982,  M.A,  1985,  Ph.D,  1991 
(Stanford  University) 

Frank  T.  Stritter  (1971),  Clinical  Professor,  Educational 
Psychology-,  A.B,  1959  (St.  Lawrence  University); 
A.M,  1961  (Colgate  LIniversity);  Ph.D,  1968 
(Syracuse  University) 

Gary  B.  Stuck  (1966),  Professor,  Educational  Psychology; 
A.B,  1960  (Hanover  College);  M.S,  1964,  Ed.D, 
1966  (Indiana  University) 
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^  Carl  W.  Swartz  (1991),  Clinical  Assistant  Professor, 
Special  Education-,  B.A.,  1983  (Indiana  University); 
M.A.,  1987,  Ph.D.,  1990  (The  University  of  North 
g  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

^  David  Thomas  (1990),  Clinical  Associate  Professor, 
Educational  Leadership-,  A.B.,  1958  (New  York 
University);  M.B.A.,  1963  (New  York  University) 

Alan  R.  Tom  (1993),  Professor,  Teacher  Education-,  B.A., 
1960  (DePauw  University);  M.A.,  1962,  Ph.D.,  1966 
(University  of  Wisconsin-Madison) 

Pascal  L.  Trohanis  (1972),  Clinical  Associate  Professor, 
Educational  Media  and  Instructional  Design-,  B.A.,  1965 
(Northwestern  University);  M.S.,  1969  (University 
of  Bridgeport);  Ph.D.,  1972  (University  of 
Maryland) 


Ralph  D.  Wenger  (1978),  Clinical  Associate  Professor, 
School  Psychology-,  A.B.,  1964  (Eastern  College);  M.A., 
1967  (American  University);  Ed.M.,  1974,  Ed.D., 
1976  (Rutgers  University) 

Kinnard  P.  White  (1964),  Professor,  Educational 
Psychology-,  B.S.,  1960  (Florida  State  University); 
M.S.,  1961,  Ph.D.,  1964  (Indiana  University) 

Ronald  Wiegerink  (1973),  Professor,  Special  Education-, 
A.B.,  1961  (Hope  College);  M.A.T.,  1962  (Oberlin 
College);  Ph.D.,  1969  (University  of  Michigan) 

Rhonda  M.  Wilkerson  (1986),  Clinical  Associate 
Professor,  Early  Childhood  Education-,  B.A.,  1964 
(Meredith  College);  M.A.,  1983  (North  Carolina 
Central  University);  Ph.D.,  1986  (The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 


The  challenges  and 
joys  of  teaching  link 
teacher  to  student, 
generation  to 
generation,  in  an 
unending  circle. 


Mabel  Tyberg  (1995),  Lecturer,  School  Psychology-,  B.A., 
1977,  M.A.,  1981  (University  of  Belgrano);  M.A., 
1991  (Loyola  University) 

Gerald  Unks  (1967),  Professor,  Social  Foundations;  B.S., 
1958  (University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana-Champaign); 
M.A.,  1961  (Bradley  University);  Ph.D.,  1970 
(University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana-Champaign) 

Elizabeth  Vesilind  (1990),  Clinical  Assistant  Professor, 
Middle  Grades  Education;  B.A.,  1962  (Wellesley 
College);  M.Ed.,  1965  (University  of  Pittsburgh); 
Ph.D.,  1993  (The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill) 

Sally  A.  Ward  (1985),  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor, 
School  Psychology;  B.A.,  1977  (University  of 
Tennessee);  Ph.D.,  1982  (The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

William  B.  Ware  (1978),  Professor,  Educational 

Psychology;  A.B.,  1964  (Dartmouth  College);  M.A.T., 
1965,  Ph.D.,  1968  (Northwestern  University) 

Barbara  H.  Wasik  (1969),  Professor,  School  Psychology; 
B.A.,  1963  (University  of  Georgia);  M.S.,  1965, 
Ph.D.,  1967  (Florida  State  University) 

Jerry  D.  Weast  (1992),  Adjunct  Professor,  Educational 
Leadership;  B.S.,  1969,  M.S.,  1972,  Ed.S.,  1974 
(Pittsburgh  State  University);  Ed.D.,  1981 
(Oklahoma  State  University) 

Brett  Webb-Mitchell  (1995),  Clinical  Assistant 
Professor,  Special  Education;  B.Mu.Ed.,  1978 
(University  of  Kansas-Lawrence);  M.Div.,  1983 
(Princeton  Theological  Seminary);  Th.M.,  1985 
(Harvard  Divinity  School);  Ph.D.,  1988  (The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 


Lynn  E.  Williford  (1985),  Clinical  Assistant  Professor, 
Educational  Psychology;  B.A.,  1978,  M.Ed.,  1986, 
M.A.,  1991,  Ph.D.,  1992  (The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Pamela  J.  Winton  (1984),  Clinical  Associate  Professor, 
Special  Education;  B.A.,  1968  (Hollins  College);  M.A., 
1971  (George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers);  Ph.D., 
1981  (The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill) 

David  E.  Yoder  (1986),  Research  Professor,  Special 
Education;  B.A.,  1954  (Goshen  College);  M.A.,  1955 
(Northwestern  University);  Ph.D.,  1965  (University 
of  Kansas) 

Clarence  N.  York  (1993),  Clinical  Professor,  Special 
Education;  B.A.,  1949  (The  University  of  North 
Carolina);  M.A.,  1958,  Ed.D.,  1961  (Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University) 


Professors  Emeriti 

Norton  Lewis  Beach 
Carl  F.  Brown 
David  L.  Clark 
Julio  R.  George 
Samuel  M.  Holton 
Roberta  H.  Jackson 
Annie  Lee  Jones 
Mary  Turner  Lane 


Dwight  C.  Rhyne 
Robert  Neill  Scott 
William  C.  Self 
Roy  E.  Sommerfeld 
Neal  H.  Tracy 
Eugene  R.  Watson 
Ralph  Wileman  Jr. 
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As  a  student  here,  you’ll  shape  your  future  and  the  future  of 
education  by  focusing  in  areas  such  as  improving  instruction; 
developing  stronger  programs;  and  promoting  interaction  among 
the  school,  the  University,  and  the  state's  public  schools. 


Mission 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 
has  been  educating  teachers  and  other  school  per¬ 
sonnel  since  its  opening  in  1795.  The  University’s  role 
in  educating  teachers  was  institutionalized  with  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  Department  of  Pedagogy  in  1885,  making 
the  department  one  of  the  oldest  organizations  for 
teacher  education  in  the  country.  In  1913,  this  depart¬ 
ment  became  the  School  of  Education. 

The  mission  of  the  School  of  Education  is  to  pre¬ 
pare  leaders  in  the  profession  of  education  by  conduct¬ 
ing  outstanding  teaching,  research,  and  service  and  to 
assist  in  the  development  of  strong  and  effective  public 
schools  in  North  Carolina.  The  current  mission  state¬ 
ment  of  the  School  of  Education,  adopted  by  the  faculty 
on  September  23,  1987,  is  as  follows: 

1 .  The  mission  ot  the  School  of  Education  is  to  promote 
excellence  in  education  through  teaching,  research, 
and  service  for  the  state  of  North  Carolina  and  for  the 
nation. 

2.  The  highest  priority  of  the  mission  is  to  promote 
excellence  in  public  and  private  education  from 
preschool  through  secondary  school.  Other  teaching, 
service,  and  especially  research  activities  that  involve 
education  will  also  continue  to  be  important  in  the 
school. 


3.  The  mission  of  the  school  for  the  preparation  of  lead¬ 
ers  is  two-fold.  The  first  role  is  the  preparation  of 
individuals  for  school-based  settings,  including  teach¬ 
ers,  counselors,  school  psychologists,  and  administra¬ 
tors.  The  second  role  should  be  the  preparation  of 
individuals  for  leadership  positions  for  universities, 
colleges,  state  and  federal  agencies,  and  other  research 
and  educational  settings. 

4.  The  school  shall  promote  and  adopt  high  standards  in 
admissions  and  curricula,  incorporate  clinical  experi¬ 
ences  into  programs,  cooperate  with  public  school 
personnel  and  other  schools,  departments,  and  centers 
in  the  University  in  the  design  and  operation  of  pro¬ 
grams,  and  conduct  program  research  and  evaluation. 

5.  The  school  recognizes  that  teaching  is  considered  a 
major  and  fundamental  mission  of  the  school  and  that 
an  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  excellence  in 
teaching,  including  commitment  to  continuing  devel¬ 
opment  of  faculty  teaching. 

6.  The  school  recognizes  that  research  is  considered  a 
major  and  fundamental  mission  of  the  school  and  that 
an  emphasis  be  placed  upon  active  involvement  of  fac¬ 
ulty  in  significant  research  endeavors. 

7.  The  school  supports  and  promotes  scholarship  on 
educationally  significant  issues.  Faculty  are  expected  to 
be  productive  scholars  and  effective  teachers,  and  time 
and  resources  should  be  provided  to  support  both 
activities.  Collaboration  with  public  school  personnel 
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on  research  and  development  programs  that  address 
problems  in  North  Carolina’s  schools  is  essential. 

8.  A  primary  mission  of  the  School  of  Education  is  to 
assist  in  the  development  of  an  exemplary  state  school 
system  for  North  Carolina. 

9.  The  School  of  Education,  through  its  faculty,  provides 
leadership  for  North  Carolina  and  the  nation  in  the 
establishment  of  goals  and  directions  for  educational 
practice  and  in  the  resolution  of  problems  and  issues 
in  the  field  of  education. 

Graduate  programs  in  education  function  to  pro¬ 
duce  professional  personnel  to  fill  teaching  and  non¬ 
teaching  roles  in  educational  institutions  such  as  public 
school  systems,  colleges  and  universities,  and  state 
departments  of  education,  and  to  produce  individuals 
who  will  assume  leadership  roles  as  trainers  and  scholars 
in  higher  educational  institutions. 

The  research  interests  and  scholarly  activities  of 
faculty  members  embrace  a  wide  range  of  concerns  in 
the  conduct  of  instruction  and  the  operation  of  educa¬ 
tional  institutions.  These  include  investigation  into  the 
nature  of  learning,  the  dynamics  of  human  growth  and 
development,  the  improvement  of  instructional  tech¬ 
niques,  the  development  of  curriculum  materials,  the 
provision  of  education  for  special  populations,  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  public  policy,  the  historical  and  philosophical 
bases  of  educational  institutions,  and  the  role  of  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  in  a  democratic  society.  Research  is 
also  conducted  on  early  intervention  programs,  on  moti¬ 
vational  strategies,  instructional  technology,  and  on  gen¬ 
der  issues.  Collaborative  research  between  faculty  and 
students  is  encouraged. 

Organization 

The  School  of  Education  is  headed  by  Interim 
Dean  William  I.  Burke.  He  is  assisted  by  the  associate 
dean  for  academic  programs,  who  is  also  director  of 
graduate  studies.  In  addition,  Dean  Burke  is  assisted  by 
the  associate  dean  for  students,  and  the  associate  dean 
for  outreach  and  director  of  the  Center  for  Educational 
Leadership. 

The  school  is  organized  around  programs.  Teacher 
education  programs  are  offered  in  selected  undergradu¬ 
ate,  graduate,  and  nondegree,  licensure-only  areas.  In 


addition,  there  are  specialized  graduate  programs  in  the 
areas  of  Curriculum  and  Instruction,  Educational 
Leadership,  Educational  Organization  and  Policy 
Studies,  Educational  Psychology,  School  Counseling, 
School  Psychology,  Social  Foundations,  and  Special 
Education. 

Undergraduate  Degree  Programs 

At  the  undergraduate  level,  the  School  of  Education 
offers  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education  (A.B.  in  Ed.), 
with  majors  in  Child  Development  and  Family  Studies, 
Elementary  Education  (early  childhood  and  intermedi¬ 
ate),  and  Middle  Grades  Education.  For  more  informa¬ 
tion  on  undergraduate  programs,  see  the  Undergraduate 
Record. 

Beginning  with  freshmen  who  entered  the 
University  in  fall  1995,  the  School  of  Education  has 
instituted  a  moratorium  on  admission  to  secondary  and 
special  subjects  programs  at  the  bachelor's  level.  Instead, 
for  individuals  wishing  to  obtain  teaching  licensure  in 
English,  foreign  language,  mathematics,  music,  science, 
and  social  studies  education,  the  school  offers  only  a 
Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching  (M.A.T.)  program. 

Graduate  Degree  Programs 

Through  the  Graduate  School,  the  School  of 
Education  offers  the  following  master's  degrees  (in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  above-mentioned  M.A.T.):  the  Master  of 
Arts  (M.A.),  with  majors  in  Curriculum  and  Instruction, 
Educational  Psychology,  School  Counseling,  School 
Psychology,  and  Special  Education;  and  the  Master  of 
Education  (M.Ed.),  with  majors  in  Elementary 
Education,  Educational  Psychology,  School  Counseling, 
School  Psychology,  and  Special  Education  (learning  dis¬ 
abilities,  and  early  childhood  intervention  and  family 
support).  The  School  of  Education  offers  and  adminis¬ 
ters  the  Master  of  School  Administration  (M.S.A.) 
degree  in  Educational  Leadership. 

The  school  also  offers  two  doctoral  degrees  through 
the  Graduate  School:  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  (Ph.D.), 
with  majors  in  Curriculum  and  Instruction,  Educational 
Organization  and  Policy  Studies,  Educational 
Psychology,  School  Psychology,  Social  Foundations,  and 
Special  Education;  and  the  Doctor  of  Education  (Ed.D.), 


with  a  major  in  Curriculum  and  Instruction.  The  School 
of  Education  itself  administers  the  Doctor  of  Education 
(Ed.D.)  degree  program  in  Educational  Leadership. 

Licensure 

The  School  of  Education  recommends  eligible 
graduates  of  its  programs  to  the  North  Carolina  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  for  licensure  as  teach¬ 
ers,  administrators,  and  other  specialized  school  person¬ 
nel.  In  addition,  it  recommends  licensure  candidates 
from  the  following  University  degree  programs:  the 
Division  of  Speech  and  Hearing  Sciences,  the  School  of 
Information  and  Library  Science,  and  the  School  of 
Social  Work. 

The  nondegree  Teacher  Licensure  Program,  oper¬ 
ated  in  conjunction  with  the  Office  for  Continuing 
Studies,  provides  a  route  to  licensure  for  persons  with 
degrees  in  certain  very  limited  fields. 

Requirements  for  North  Carolina  teacher  licensure 
are  detailed  in  the  Procedures  and  Regulations  section  of 
this  record. 

Accreditation 

The  School  of  Education’s  teacher  education  pro¬ 
gram  is  approved  by  the  North  Carolina  Board  of 
Education  and  the  National  Council  for  the 
Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education.  The  master's  pro¬ 
gram  in  School  Counseling  is  accredited  by  the  Council 
for  Accreditation  of  Counseling  and  Related  Educational 
Programs.  The  doctoral  program  in  School  Psychology 
is  fully  accredited  by  the  American  Psychological 
Association. 

Research  and  Training  Resources 

SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION  RESOURCES 

The  School  of  Education  offers  many  exciting 
opportunities  for  research  and  training  within  the 
school,  in  collaboration  with  other  units  on  campus,  and 
in  conjunction  with  resources  throughout  central  North 
Carolina. 

The  school  has  many  special  resources  within  its 
own  walls.  One  important  technical  resource  is 

Learning  and  Technology  Services  (LTS),  which  sup¬ 


ports  the  academic  programs  as  well  as  research  and 
training  activities  with  computer  facilities,  educational 
materials,  and  trained  personnel  to  assist  both  faculty 
and  students. 

The  Center  for  Educational  Leadership  (CEL) 

seeks  to  promote  ongoing  interaction  among  the  School 
of  Education,  campus-wide  educational  programs,  and 
public  schools  across  the  state.  The  centers  and  pro¬ 
grams  within  the  CEL  provide  graduate  students  with 
assistantships,  practicum  experiences,  and  research 
opportunities  for  dissertation  study.  The  fourteen  pro¬ 
grams  or  centers  within  the  CEL,  each  of  which  works 
directly  with  school  administrators,  teachers,  and  stu¬ 
dents,  are  listed  below: 

The  Center  for  Assessment  and  Evaluation  pro¬ 
vides  training  for  local  school  staff  in  school  and  pro¬ 
gram  evaluation,  promotes  improvements  in  local  assess¬ 
ment,  assists  school  staff  in  standard  setting,  and  applies 
technology  to  assessment  problems. 

The  Center  for  Economic  Education  promotes 
and  encourages  economic  education  in  North  Carolina 
schools  in  grades  K-12,  offering  training  in  precollege- 
level  economics  education  and  disseminating  other  eco¬ 
nomics  education  services. 

The  Center  for  Educational  Management  of 
Chronically  Ill  Children  and  Adolescents  explores 
educational  issues  in  a  health-dominated  milieu  and 
develops  educator  training  programs  to  enhance  the 
education  and  transitions  of  these  children  and  adoles¬ 
cents. 

The  Center  for  Mathematics  and  Science 
Education  offers  training  and  technical  assistance  to 
K-12  mathematics  and  science  teachers  in  North 
Carolina  public  schools  through  staff  development  insti¬ 
tutes  and  in-service  workshops.  The  MSEN  Precollege 
Program  seeks  to  increase  the  pool  of  underrepresented 
students  who  graduate  from  North  Carolina  high 
schools  prepared  to  pursue  careers  in  mathematics  and 
science-based  fields. 

The  Early  Childhood  Leadership  Development 
Program  creates  a  cadre  of  well-informed,  articulate 
advocates  for  quality  in  programs  that  serve  young  chil¬ 
dren  and  their  families  across  the  spectrum  of  human 
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services:  education,  child  care,  health,  social  welfare,  and 
child  protection. 

The  Institute  for  Academic  and  Professional 
Leadership  serves  leaders  (e.g.,  community  college 
presidents,  academic  deans,  etc.)  in  higher  education  by 
providing  professional  development. 

The  Institute  for  Districtwide  Middle  Grades 
Reform  works  with  urban  school  systems  to  improve  the 
social  and  academic  achievement  of  young  adolescents. 

The  International  Social  Studies  Program 
enhances  and  supports  North  Carolina’s  public  school 
social  studies  teachers  by  providing  training,  materials, 
and  information. 

The  Learners’  and  Educators’  Assistance  and 
Resource  Network  of  North  Carolina  (LEARN  NC) 

provides  professional  development  and  support  for 
North  Carolina  teachers  through  a  statewide  computer 
network. 

The  National  Paideia  Center  promotes  the  efforts 
of  educators  who  are  implementing  the  long-term  public 
education  reform  known  as  the  Paideia  Program. 

D 

( Paideia  is  from  the  Greek  paidos :  the  upbringing  of  a 
child.) 

The  North  Carolina  Education  Policy  Research 
Center  provides  reports,  analyses  of  educational  issues, 
specialized  symposia  and  workshops,  and  individual  con¬ 
sultation  to  state  and  local  educational  leaders  in  North 
Carolina. 

The  Student  Coalition  for  Action  in  Literacy 
Education  (SCALE)  builds  a  network  among  college 
and  university  students,  administrators,  faculty,  and  com¬ 
munity  agencies  who  are  committed  to  increased  literacy 
in  the  United  States. 

The  Triangle  Workforce  Information  Group 
(TWIG)  is  a  collaborative  organization  of  schools,  busi¬ 
nesses,  and  higher  education  that  prepares  tomorrow’s 
workforce  by  focusing  on  human  resource  development 
at  the  high  school  level. 

Upward  Bound  is  a  college  preparatory  program 
that  helps  low-income,  college-bound  students  develop 
the  skills  needed  to  complete  high  school  and  succeed  at 
the  college  level. 


UNIVERSITY  RESOURCES 

A  great  number  of  individual  faculty  projects  exist 
within  the  University  community.  In  addition,  there  are 
many  large  collaborative  undertakings  between  units 
within  the  School  of  Education,  as  well  as  several  among 
the  school  and  other  campus  units  with  which  the  school 
maintains  close  links.  Among  these  other  units  on  cam¬ 
pus  are  the  Frank  Porter  Graham  Child  Development 
Center,  the  Center  for  Teaching  and  Learning,  the 
Clinical  Center  for  the  Study  of  Development  and 
Learning,  and  the  Department  of  Maternal  and  Child 
Health  in  the  School  of  Public  Health.  In  addition, 
many  of  the  University’s  departments  and  schools  have 
national  reputations,  and  it  is  possible  for  a  student  in 
the  School  of  Education  to  use  their  resources  in  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  study.  Prospective  students  are  invited  to  review 
the  University’s  Undergraduate  Record  and  the  Graduate 
School  Record  to  see  the  breadth  of  resources  available. 

REGIONAL  RESOURCES 

Central  North  Carolina  offers  many  resources 
beyond  tine  boundaries  of  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  Other  major  universities  are 
located  near  Chapel  Hill,  and  their  facilities  are  available 
to  School  of  Education  students.  The  University  is 
approximately  twenty  minutes  from  the  Research 
Triangle  Park  (RTP),  twelve  miles  from  Duke  University 
in  Durham,  and  twenty-five  miles  from  North  Carolina 
State  University  in  Raleigh.  Through  existing  arrange¬ 
ments,  students  may  take  courses  at  either  Duke 
University  or  North  Carolina  State  University  as  part  of 
their  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  pro¬ 
gram  of  studies.  Library  resources  at  these  universities 
are  also  accessible. 

Students  may  become  involved  in  ongoing  research 
efforts  with  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
in  Raleigh.  They  may  also  become  involved  with  nation¬ 
al  projects  on  educationally  related  services  conducted  in 
the  Research  Triangle  Park.  Major  industrial  and  gov¬ 
ernmental  research  projects  are  conducted  in  this  set¬ 
ting,  and  liaisons  between  die  School  of  Education  and 
many  of  these  RTP  organizations  makes  collaborative 
research  efforts  possible. 
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While  the  Triangle  area’s  research  and  study 
resources  are  of  special  interest  to  education  students,  its 
cultural  and  artistic  resources  are  also  outstanding. 
Excellent  libraries,  museums,  art  collections,  and  the¬ 
aters  are  available,  as  is  a  constant  offering  of  fine  music. 
The  town  of  Chapel  Hill  itself  is  considered  a  highly 
desirable  place  to  live. 

Student  Services 

Upon  enrolling  in  the  School  of  Education,  each 
student  is  assigned  a  faculty  adviser.  The  adviser  helps 
the  student  plan  a  course  of  study,  although  final  respon¬ 
sibility  for  selecting  courses  and  meeting  graduation 
requirements  rests  with  the  student. 

In  addition  to  faculty  advisers,  the  associate  dean 
for  students  and  the  staff  in  the  Office  for  Academic 
Programs  and  Student  Services  (103  Peabody  Hall)  are 
available  to  advise  students  on  various  administrative 
procedures  and  to  provide  general  information  on 
degree  requirements,  admission,  registration,  and  finan¬ 
cial  aid.  Information  on  student  teaching  placement  and 
licensure  procedures  is  available  in  the  Professional 
Development  Schools  Office  (105  Peabody  Hall). 

The  Office  of  University  Career  Services,  located  in 
2 1 1  Hanes  Hall,  assists  School  of  Education  students 
and  alumni  seeking  career  employment.  The  office  coor¬ 
dinates  on-campus  interviews  with  employer  representa¬ 
tives,  refers  job  leads  to  appropriate  candidates,  and 
maintains  job  vacancy  notebooks.  Workshops  are  con¬ 
ducted  on  job  seeking,  resume  design,  and  the  interview¬ 
ing  process.  This  office,  in  cooperation  with  the  School 
of  Education,  sponsors  an  annual  Education  Job  Fair. 
This  event  draws  more  than  one  hundred  recruiters 
from  school  systems  in  North  Carolina  and  other  states 
to  the  campus  to  meet  with  students  seeking  public 
school  positions. 


Honorary  and  Professional  Societies 

Undergraduates  in  the  School  of  Education  who 
meet  the  requirements  may  request  consideration  for 
initiation  into  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

Kappa  Delta  Pi,  an  honor  society  in  education,  rec¬ 
ognizes  outstanding  scholarship  on  the  part  of  under¬ 
graduate  students.  Undergraduates  must  (1)  have  a  mini¬ 
mum  grade  point  average  of  3.4;  (2)  have  been  admitted 
to  a  teacher  education  program;  (3)  have  at  least  junior 
standing;  (4)  intend  to  continue  in  the  field  of  education; 
and  (5)  possess  desirable  professional  qualities. 

Graduate  students  in  the  School  of  Education  may 
wish  to  join  Phi  Delta  Kappa,  a  professional  organiza¬ 
tion  devoted  to  service,  research,  and  professional  devel¬ 
opment.  Students  must  be  nominated  for  membership 
by  a  Phi  Delta  Kappa  member.  Interested  students 
should  contact  the  associate  dean  for  students  in 
September  or  October. 

The  Student  North  Carolina  Education  Association 
is  open  to  undergraduate  and  graduate  students  enrolled 
in  the  School  of  Education,  as  well  as  to  those  consider¬ 
ing  careers  in  the  field.  Students  wishing  more  informa¬ 
tion  should  see  the  assistant  director  of  Professional 
Development  Schools. 

All  graduate  students  enrolled  in  the  School  of 
Education  are  members  of  the  Graduate  Student 
Association  (GSA),  which  is  affiliated  with  the  campus¬ 
wide  Graduate  and  Professional  Student  Federation. 

The  GSA  is  a  service  organization  with  three  primary 
purposes:  encouraging  the  professional  development  of 
its  members;  articulating  graduate  students'  concerns  to 
faculty  and  administrative  decision  makers;  and  facilitat¬ 
ing  communication  among  students  from  all  programs 
within  the  school.  Students  are  encouraged  to  participate 
in  GSA-sponsored  events  and  to  become  active  members 
of  die  organization. 
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“Education  is  the  period  during  which  you  are  being  instructed  by 
somebody  you  do  not  know,  about  something  you  want  to  know.” 

-G.  K.  Chesterton 


Admissions  procedures  at  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  and  the  School  of 
Education  vary,  depending  on  the  level  and  program  to 
which  an  individual  applies. 

Undergraduate  Admissions 

The  Office  of  Undergraduate  Admissions  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  both  freshman  and  transfer  admissions.  A  fresh¬ 
man  interested  in  pursuing  a  course  of  study  in  an  edu¬ 
cation  program  must  first  be  admitted  to  and  enrolled  in 
the  General  College  through  the  sophomore  year  and 
then  may  apply  to  transfer  directly  into  the  School  of 
Education  for  the  junior  and  senior  years.  Students  are 
admitted  to  the  School  of  Education  as  transfers  from 
other  University  departments  (other  than  General 
College)  or  other  institutions  on  a  very  limited  basis. 

In  order  to  provide  a  quality  preprofessional  pro¬ 
gram  with  effective  clinical  experiences,  the  School  of 
Education  accepts  only  the  number  of  students  that  can 
be  appropriately  supported  by  the  available  faculty  and 
community  resources.  Therefore,  admissions  to  the 
School  of  Education  are  limited. 

The  criteria  for  admission  to  undergraduate  teacher 
education  programs  include,  but  may  not  be  limited  to, 
academic  progress,  commitment  to  the  teaching  profes¬ 
sion  and  children,  and  passing  scores  on  the 
Preprofessional  Skills  Tests  (Reading,  Writing,  and 
Mathematics)  of  the  PRAXIS  Examination.  Special  con¬ 
sideration  is  given  to  students  with  teaching-related 
scholarships  and  to  students  who  would  enhance  the 
diversity  of  the  teaching  profession.  Two  letters  of  rec¬ 
ommendation  are  required.  In  addition,  students  must 


have  a  minimum  grade  point  average  of  2.5  by  the  end 
of  their  fourth  semester  to  be  formally  admitted. 
However,  attainment  of  a  2.5  grade  point  average  does 
not  guarantee  admission. 

Applications  are  available  in  the  General  College 
(114  and  1 16  Steele  Building).  Students  should  check 
about  the  application  deadline  with  the  General  College 
education  adviser,  (919)  966-5116,  or  with  the  student 
services  manager  in  the  School  of  Education,  (919) 
966-1346. 

Details  concerning  admission  to  the  University  may 
be  found  in  the  Undergraduate  Record.  Applications  are 
available  from  the  Director  of  Undergraduate 
Admissions,  UNC-Chapel  Hill,  CB#  2200,  Jackson  Hall, 
Country  Club  Road,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C.  27599-2200, 
(919)  966-3621. 

In  accordance  with  the  federal  Student  Right-to- 
Know  Act,  undergraduate  graduation  rate  information  is 
available  from  the  Admissions  Office  on  request. 

Nondegree  Teacher  Licensure 
Program  Admissions 

An  individual  who  already  holds  a  degree  and  wish¬ 
es  to  complete  the  requirements  for  licensure  in  a  limit¬ 
ed  number  of  teaching  fields  may  apply  for  admission  to 
a  nondegree  teacher  licensure  program  through  the 
Office  for  Continuing  Studies.  Admission  to  Continuing 
Studies  alone  does  not  guarantee  admission  to  the  non¬ 
degree  teacher  licensure  program.  Individuals  complet¬ 
ing  these  programs  will  be  eligible  for  licensure  in  the 
specified  areas.  The  School  of  Education  offers  these 
nondegree  licensure  programs: 
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The  Mid-Career  Teacher  Training  Program  is 

for  mid-career  professionals  from  other  fields  who 
would  like  to  enter  public  school  teaching.  Available 
only  in  secondary  mathematics,  secondary  science,  sec¬ 
ondary  English,  secondary  social  studies,  or  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  (French,  Spanish,  German,  or  Latin).  For  more 
information  and/or  the  Mid-Career  application,  call 
(919)  962-2468. 

The  Learning  Disabilities  Training  Program  is 

for  employed  classroom  teachers  who  wish  to  add  licen¬ 
sure  in  learning  disabilities.  Call  (919)  966-7001  for 
more  information.  Contact  the  School  of  Education  reg¬ 
istrar  at  (919)  966-1346  for  an  application. 

The  Curriculum-Instructional  Specialist 
(Supervisor)  Program  is  for  individuals  with  a  Class  G 
license  in  a  teaching  area  who  wish  to  prepare  for  a  sys¬ 
tem-level  position  in  instructional  supervision.  For  more 
information,  call  (919)  966-3291.  Contact  the  School  of 
Education  registrar  at  (919)  966-1346  for  an  application. 

The  Media  Coordinator  Program  is  for  individu¬ 
als  with  a  master's  degree  in  Library  Science  who  wish 
to  complete  requirements  for  licensure  to  work  as  a 
school  media  coordinator.  For  more  information,  con¬ 
tact  Dr.  Evelyn  Daniel  at  (919)  962-8062.  Contact  the 
School  of  Education  registrar  at  (919)  966-1346  for  an 
application. 

The  Reading  Specialist  Program  is  for  individuals 
with  a  Class  G  license  in  a  teaching  area  who  wish  to 
add  licensure  in  reading  (K-12).  For  more  information, 
contact  Dr.  Jill  Fitzgerald  at  (919)  962-5579.  Contact 
the  School  of  Education  registrar  at  (919)  966-1346  for 
an  application. 


Graduate  Admissions 

Admission  to  a  graduate  program  in  the  School  of 
Education  is  selective.  With  the  exception  of  the  Doctor 
of  Education  (Ed.D.)  in  Educational  Leadership  and 
Master  of  School  Administration  (M.S.A.)  in 
Educational  Leadership  programs,  application  is  made  to 
a  School  of  Education  graduate  program  through  the 
Graduate  School.  Each  application  is  reviewed  and  a 
recommendation  concerning  admission  is  made  by  the 
School  of  Education  to  the  Graduate  School,  where  the 
final  responsibility  for  admission  rests.  Contact  the 
Graduate  School,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill,  CB#  4010,  200  Bynum  Hall,  Chapel  Hill, 
N.C.  27599-4010,  (919)  966-2611,  for  an  application. 

The  School  of  Education  administers  both  the 
Ed.D.  and  the  M.S.A.  in  Educational  Leadership. 
Requests  for  applications  to  those  programs  should  be 
made  to  the  Educational  Leadership  Office,  (919)  966- 
1354,  or  the  Office  of  Academic  Programs  and  Student 
Sendees,  (919)  966-1346.  Mail  requests  for  either  office 
should  be  addressed  to  Peabody  Hall,  CB#  3500,  UNC- 
Chapel  Hill,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C.  27599-3500. 

In  order  to  be  considered  for  the  Educational 
Leadership  Ed.D.  program,  the  applicant  must  hold  a 
master's  degree  from  an  accredited  college  or  university 
in  this  country  or  its  equivalent  in  a  foreign  institution. 
The  applicant’s  record  should  be  a  strong  one  overall, 
with  a  grade  point  average  of  3.2  or  better  in  the  last 
two  years  of  undergraduate  study  and  a  competitive 
score  on  the  verbal  and  quantitative  sections  of  the 
Graduate  Record  Examination.  Applicants  also  must 
have  a  minimum  of  three  years  of  school  teaching  expe¬ 
rience,  and  must  have  public  school  teaching  licensure. 
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Meeting  these  minimum  requirements,  however,  does 
not  ensure  admission. 

Applicants  to  the  Educational  Leadership  M.S.A. 
Program  must  hold  a  bachelor  of  arts  or  a  bachelor  of 
science  from  an  accredited  college  or  university  in  this 
country,  or  an  equivalent  degree,  based  on  a  four-year 
curriculum  in  an  institution  outside  of  the  United  States. 
The  applicant’s  record  must  be  a  strong  one  overall.  A 
competitive  Graduate  Record  Examination  score  and  a 
3.2  grade  point  average  for  the  last  two  years  of  under¬ 
graduate  work  are  desirable.  Applicants  also  must  have  a 
minimum  of  three  years  of  school  teaching  experience, 
and  must  have  public  school  teaching  licensure. 
Admission  is  competitive  and  students  are  selected  on 
the  basis  of  their  preparation,  experience,  and  intellectu¬ 
al  and  leadership  abilities. 

For  fall  admission  to  all  graduate  programs,  it  is 
advisable  to  submit  a  complete  application  to  the 
University  by  January  1  or  earlier.  The  January  1  dead¬ 
line  must  be  met  in  order  for  an  applicant  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  for  a  Graduate  School  fellowship  or  merit  assistant- 
ship,  and  to  assure  the  earliest  consideration  for  School 
of  Education  merit  assistantships.  Applications  for  spring 
admission  (few  programs  admit  in  that  term)  should  be 
received  by  September  15,  but  earlier  submission  of  the 
application  is  advisable. 

The  School  of  Education  requires  a  letter  of  intent 
with  each  application.  The  letter  of  intent  should 
include  an  expression  of  career  goals,  study  plans,  licen¬ 
sure  intent,  and  other  information  that  will  be  useful  in 
the  consideration  and  processing  of  the  application.  For 
interviews  or  for  additional  information  concerning 
School  of  Education  programs,  contact  the  appropriate 
program  office.  (See  the  Administrative  and  Program 
Offices  section  of  this  record  for  a  directory.) 

Tuition,  Fees,  and  Other 
Admission  Charges 

Application  Fee:  A  nonrefundable  application  fee 
must  be  filed  along  with  each  application  for  admission 
on  either  the  undergraduate  or  graduate  level. 

Enrollment  Deposit:  Each  applicant  for  admission 
accepted  by  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 


Hill  is  required  to  remit  to  the  institution  a  nonrefund¬ 
able  advance  deposit,  to  be  applied  against  the  student's 
tuition  and  fees  for  the  academic  term  for  which  he  or 
she  has  been  accepted. 

Tuition  and  Fees  (Per  Semester):  Tuition  and 
fees  are  assessed  on  a  semester  basis  and  are  due  prior  to 
registration.  Payments  may  be  made  in  person  or  by 
mail.  VISA  and  Mastercard  are  accepted.  Accounts  not 
paid  in  full  by  the  due  date  are  subject  to  cancellation  of 
registration. 

UNDERGRADUATE 

1997  Spring  Semester:* 

Tuition  (North  Carolina  Resident) 

Tuition  (Out-of-State  Resident) 

Fees 

GRADUATE 

1997  Spring  Semester:* 

Tuition  (North  Carolina  Resident)  $  693.00 
Tuition  (Out-of-State  Resident)  4,959.00 

Fees  382.46 

"Tuition  and  fees  are  subject  to  change  without  notice. 
Amounts  given  are  for  the  semester  system. 

Statutory  Provisions  Offering 
Lower  Tuition  Rates 

Legal  residents  of  North  Carolina  who  meet  the 
requirements  of  N.C.  Gen.  Stat.  §116-143.1  are  entitled 
to  pay  a  lower  rate  of  tuition  than  nonresidents. 
Members  of  the  Armed  Services  and  their  qualifying 
dependent  relatives  who  are  not  North  Carolina  legal 
residents  may  be  allowed  to  pay  tuition  at  less  than  the 
nonresident  rate  if  they  meet  the  requirements  of  N.C. 
Gen.  Stat.  §1 16-143.3.  All  students  are  responsible  for 
being  aware  of  the  requirements  concerning  residence 
status.  A  full  summary  of  information  on  these  two  pro¬ 
visions  is  set  out  in  the  appendix.  (See  page  64.) 

Housing  information 

Consistent  with  the  academic  mission  of  the 
University,  UNC-Chapel  Hill’s  Department  of 
University  Housing  endeavors  to  provide  eligible  stu- 


$  693.00 
4,959.00 
387.66 


dents  a  supportive  environment  within  which  to  live.  A 
variety  of  living  arrangements  is  available  on  campus, 
including  residence  halls  for  single  students  and  apart¬ 
ments  for  students  with  spouses  and/or  children.  The 
department  maintains  the  physical  quality  and  the 
integrity  of  buildings  at  a  level  conducive  to  security  and 
comfort,  and  does  so  in  the  belief  that  a  safe  and  healthy 
living  environment  supports  and  contributes  to  the 
learning  process. 

The  major  purpose  of  University  Housing  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  students  with  a  living  environment  that  allows  them 
to  take  full  advantage  of  UNC-Chapel  Hill’s  educational 
opportunities.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  goal,  the 
department  provides  many  services  to  each  resident. 

Each  building's  staff  helps  in  the  transition  for  those 
new  to  University  Housing  and  in  the  continual  growth 
of  those  who  return. 

Additional  information  regarding  housing  accom¬ 
modations,  including  contract  responsibilities,  fees,  and 
the  application  procedure,  is  available  by  contacting: 
Department  of  University  Housing,  Assignments  Office, 
CB#  5500,  Carr  Building,  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C.  27599-5500; 
(919)  966-5661. 

Student  Health  Service  Hospital 

The  Student  Health  Service  Hospital  (SHSH),  a 
member  of  the  Division  of  Student  Affairs,  is  located  in 
a  facility  in  the  northeastern  corner  of  the  medical  cen¬ 
ter  complex  and  has  overall  responsibility  for  the  health 
care  of  all  students.  Students  who  have  paid  the  student 
health  fee  for  the  current  semester  or  summer  session 
are  eligible  for  health  care  in  the  SHSH.  The  fee  covers 
the  costs  of  all  services  provided  by  SHSH  professionals, 
including  physicians,  physician  extenders,  physical  thera¬ 
pists,  and  mental  health  professionals. 

The  Student  Health  Service  Hospital  provides  a 
comprehensive  program  of  health  care  delivery,  including 
general  outpatient  and  inpatient  medical  care,  a  pharmacy, 
and  specialized  clinics  (allergy,  gynecology,  sports  medi¬ 
cine,  and  mental  health).  Preventive  services  include 
immunizations  and  other  services  normally  expected  in 
any  community  or  public  health  service  facility.  1  he 


Wellness  Resource  Center  is  staffed  by  SHSH  and 
trained  peers.  Workshops,  groups,  and  information  are 
available  on  fitness,  nutrition,  human  sexuality,  contra¬ 
ception,  relaxation,  and  alcohol  abuse  prevention. 

Because  the  student  health  fee  does  not  cover  hos¬ 
pitalization,  surgery,  and  intensive  care,  it  is  strongly 
recommended  that  students  have  additional  health  insur¬ 
ance.  The  University  has  made  arrangements  with  Blue 
Cross/Blue  Shield  to  offer  group  health  insurance  cover¬ 
age  including  major  medical  benefits  to  enrolled  single 
and  married  students,  their  spouses,  and  children.  For 
information,  contact  Hill,  Chesson  and  Associates 
(insurance  brokers),  P.O.  Box  3666,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 
27514;  (919)  967-5900. 

North  Carolina  law  requires  all  students  new  to  the 
University  to  document  immunization  records  or  under¬ 
go  vaccination.  Failure  to  comply  results  in  cancellation 
of  registration  thirty  days  after  classes  begin. 

For  additional  information,  contact  James  A.  Taylor 
Student  Health  Service  Building,  CB#  7470,  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  Chapel 
Hill,  N.C.  27599-7470;  (919)  966-2281. 

Fellowships,  Financial  Aid, 
and  Scholarships 

UNDERGRADUATES  AND  NONDEGREE 
LICENSURE  STUDENTS 

Financial  aid  administered  by  the  UNC-Chapel 
Hill  Office  of  Scholarships  and  Student  Aid  for  under¬ 
graduates  and  licensure-only  students  consists  of  schol¬ 
arships,  grants,  loans,  and  federal  work-study,  awarded 
singly  or  in  combination  to  meet  a  student's  need.  When 
a  student  applies  for  aid,  he  or  she  will  be  considered  for 
all  types  of  assistance,  including  special  scholarships.  An 
award  generally  includes  the  type  or  types  of  aid  most 
appropriate  to  and  beneficial  for  the  individual  student. 

The  Office  of  Scholarships  and  Student  Aid  gives 
priority  for  financial  aid  to  students  who  submit  the  nec¬ 
essary  forms  by  March  1  prior  to  a  summer  or  academic 
year  enrollment.  An  entering  student  should  not  wait  for 
notification  of  admission  but  should  file  the  necessary 
forms  by  the  priority  date.  Returning  smdents  should 
also  meet  the  priority  date.  Fate  applications  are 
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considered  as  time  and  resources  permit. 

Additional  information  and  instructions  for  finan¬ 
cial  aid  applications  are  available  from  the  Office  of 
Scholarships  and  Student  Aid,  CB#  2300,  300  Vance 
Hall,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.C.  27599-2300;  (919)  962-8396. 

In  addition  to  the  financial  aid  administered  by  the 
UNC-Chapel  Hill  Office  of  Scholarships  and  Student 
Aid,  various  state  agencies  administer  the  following 
undergraduate  awards: 

The  Prospective  Teacher  Scholarship  Loan  is  a 

merit  award  of  $2,500  per  year  for  North  Carolina  resi¬ 
dents  who  are  high  school  seniors  admitted  to  UNC- 
Chapel  Hill  or  who  are  UNC-Chapel  Hill  undergradu¬ 
ates.  The  loan  can  be  retired  if  the  recipient  teaches  a 
full  year  in  a  North  Carolina  public  school  for  each  year 
the  award  is  received.  Otherwise,  the  loan  must  be 
repaid  with  interest.  Applications  are  due  in  mid- 
February  for  preference  and  are  available  in  late  fall 
from  high  school  counselors  or  from  the  Office  for 
Academic  Programs  and  Student  Services,  School  of 
Education,  CB#  3500,  103  Peabody  Hall,  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  Chapel 
Hill,  N.C.  27599-3500,  (919)  966-1346.  This  award  is 
administered  by  the  North  Carolina  Department  of 
Public  Instruction.  To  obtain  further  information  and  to 
confirm  a  definite  application  deadline,  contact  the 
Division  of  Teacher  Education  Services,  North  Carolina 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  301  N.  Wilmington 
St.,  Raleigh,  N.C.  27601-2825;  (919)  715-1120. 

The  NC  Teaching  Fellows  Program  is  open  to 
application  by  any  North  Carolina  high  school  senior.  It 
is  a  $20,000  scholarship  awarded  through  a  "loan  for¬ 
giveness"  program.  Winners  receive  $5,000  per  year  for 
each  of  their  four  years  in  college.  For  each  year  that  a 
Teaching  Fellow  teaches  in  a  North  Carolina  public 
school  after  graduating  from  college,  the  state  forgives 
one-fourth  of  the  award.  At  the  end  of  four  years  of  such 
teaching,  the  $20,000  award  is  considered  fully  repaid.  If 
the  teaching  obligation  is  not  met,  the  award  must  be 
repaid  in  full,  with  ten  percent  interest  per  annum.  For 
further  information,  applications,  and  application  dead¬ 
lines,  contact  a  high  school  guidance  office  or  the  North 


Carolina  Teaching  Fellows  Commission,  Koger  Center, 
Cumberland  Bldg.,  3739  National  Drive,  Suite  210, 
Raleigh,  N.C.  27612;  http://www.tfellows@ncforum.org/; 
(919)  781-6833. 

MINORITY  PRESENCE  GRANT  PROGRAM  • 
GENERAL  PROGRAM 

The  University  will  continue  to  fund  the  Minority 
Presence  Grant  Program  -  General  Program,  Part  I  and 
Part  II.  The  University  will  allocate  this  money  to  his¬ 
torically  White  and  historically  Black  institutions  to  aid 
them  in  recruiting  financially  needy  North  Carolina  stu¬ 
dents  who  would  be  minority  presence  students  at  the 
respective  institutions  by  enabling  the  institutions  to 
offer  relatively  more  aid  for  minority  presence  students 
in  the  form  of  grants  rather  than  loans.  General 
Program  Part  I  includes  funds  for  minority  presence 
grants  for  students  attending  the  North  Carolina 
Central  University  School  of  Law.  General  Program 
Part  II  consists  of  grant  funds  for  Native  Americans, 
Hispanics,  and  Asians. 

GRADUATE  STUDENTS 

Graduate  students  may  receive  financial  support  in 
the  form  of  (1)  University  fellowships  and  assistantships; 
(2)  work-study  assistantships;  (3)  departmental  assistant- 
ships;  (4)  fellowships  and  other  awards  sponsored 
through  federal,  state,  and  private  grants;  (5)  GI  benefits; 
and  (6)  student  loans.  Though  some  awards  are  restricted 
to  incoming  graduate  students,  many,  if  not  most,  are 
available  to  all  graduate  students.  Students  are  urged  to 
apply  for  fellowships  available  through  national,  regional, 
and  foundation  sources,  as  well  as  for  those  offered  by 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

The  Graduate  School  awards  university  fellowships 
and  assistantships,  including  the  Merit  Assistantship 
Program,  the  Minority  Presence  Grant  Program,  and 
the  Doctoral  Dissertation  Fellowships.  For  information 
on  these  awards,  refer  to  the  Graduate  School  Record  or 
contact  the  Graduate  School,  218  Bynum  Hall,  CB# 
4010,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.C.  27599-4010;  (919)  966-2611; 
http://www.adp.unc.edu/sis/admissions/grad/gradhome.hmtl. 


The  Office  of  Scholarships  and  Student  Aid  admin¬ 
isters  federal  work-study  assistantships  and  student  loans. 
For  information,  forms,  and  applications  contact  the 
Office  of  Scholarships  and  Student  Aid,  CB#  2300,  300 
Vance  Hall,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill,  Chape!  Hill,  N.C.  27599-2300;  (919)  962-8396; 
http://www.adp.unc.edu.edu/sis/finaid/fmaid.html. 

MINORITY  PRESENCE  GRANT  PROGRAM  FOR 
DOCTORAL  STUDY 

The  Minority  Presence  Grant  Program  for 
Doctoral  Study,  Law,  and  Veterinary  Medicine  provides 
stipends  of  up  to  $4,000  for  the  academic  year,  with  an 
option  of  $500  in  additional  support  for  study  in  the 
summer  session,  for  Black  residents  of  North  Carolina 
who  are  selected  to  participate.  Recipients  must  be  full¬ 
time  students  pursuing  doctoral  degrees,  law  degrees,  or 
degrees  in  veterinary  medicine  at  East  Carolina 
University,  North  Carolina  State  University,  The 
Llniversity  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro,  or  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte. 

SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION  GRADUATE 
ASSISTANTSHIPS 

School  of  Education  assistantships  are  sendee 
appointments,  which  pay  a  stipend  for  services  per¬ 
formed  for  ten  to  twenty  hours  per  week.  They  include 
teaching  assistantships,  research  assistantships,  and  grad¬ 
uate  assistantships  of  a  more  general  nature.  An  appli¬ 
cant  is  selected  for  an  assistantship  by  a  faculty  member 
or  committee  on  the  basis  of  his/her  qualifications  to  fill 
a  specific  position.  Some  out-of-state  students  receiving 
assistantships  also  may  qualify  to  receive  a  tuition  remis¬ 
sion  (reduction  of  their  tuition  to  the  in-state  rate). 
Prospective  and  enrolled  students  may  apply  for  School 
of  Education  assistantships  each  year  by  submitting  the 
School  of  Education  Assistantship  Application. 
Applications  received  by  March  1 5  receive  primary  con¬ 
sideration  for  appointments  in  the  following  academic 
year.  School  of  Education-sponsored  assistantships  are 
limited.  For  more  information  or  for  an  application, 
contact  the  Office  for  Academic  Programs  and  Student 


Services,  CB#  3500,  103  Peabody  Hall,  School  of 
Education,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C.  27599-3500;  (919)  966-1346; 
http://www.unc.edu/depts/ed/. 

Opportunities  for  assistantships  that  must  be  pur¬ 
sued  on  the  initiative  of  the  student  or  applicant  exist  in 
other  areas  of  the  University.  For  example,  other  acade¬ 
mic  departments,  the  libraries,  and  various  entities  in  the 
Division  of  Health  Affairs  offer  such  opportunities. 

SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION  TRAINEESHIPS 

Some  full-time  graduate  students  in  Special 
Education  may  receive  traineeships.  The  amount  of  the 
stipend  varies  from  year  to  year,  and  funding  is  not  guar¬ 
anteed.  Students  in  this  program  should  check  with  their 
program  specialty  area  director  for  information. 

SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION  SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  School  of  Education  offers  five  graduate  schol¬ 
arships  or  fellowships.  The  Marvin  Wyne  Scholarship  for 
$500  is  awarded  annually  to  a  student  interested  in  work¬ 
ing  with  special  needs  children,  especially  the  mentally 
retarded.  The  Ireland  Scholarship  is  awarded  annually  to 
a  graduate  student  planning  to  study  special  needs  chil¬ 
dren,  with  particular  emphasis  on  research  with  autistic 
children.  The  award  is  $10,000  and  may  be  split  between 
two  students.  The  Ira  Gordon  Fellowship  for  $1,000  is 
awarded  to  a  student  interested  in  working  with  at-risk 
children  and  parents.  The  Ira  J.  and  Esther  L.  Gordon 
Fellowship  for  $5,000  is  awarded  to  an  entering  doctoral 
student  who  plans  research  concerning  parents  and  par¬ 
ent  education,  child  development,  at-risk  children,  early 
intervention,  family  literacy,  or  related  areas.  The  Dean 
E.  Smith  Scholarship  may  be  awarded  to  either  a  gradu¬ 
ate  or  undergraduate  student,  and  the  number  of  awards 
and  the  amount  vary  each  year. 

Students  must  be  nominated  by  a  School  of 
Education  faculty  member  to  be  considered  for  these 
awards.  For  more  information,  contact  the  Office  of 
Academic  Programs  and  Student  Services,  103  Peabody 
Hall,  CB#  3500,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C.  27599-3500;  (919)  966- 
1346;  http://www.unc.edu/depts/ed/. 
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General  Policies  and  Regulations 

The  School  of  Education  operates  within  the 
framework  of  the  University.  The  following  are  brief 
selected  statements  about  some  of  the  general  policies 
and  regulations  that  govern  student  life.  It  is  strongly 
recommended  that  all  students  become  knowledgeable 
of  all  UNC-Chapel  Hill  policies  and  regulations  as  they 
apply  to  students.  Additional  information  may  be  found 
in  the  Undergraduate  Record  and  the  Graduate  School 
Record. 

DRUG  POLICY 

(See  appendix,  page  69.) 

ATTENDANCE 

Regular  class  attendance  is  a  student  obligation,  and 
each  student  is  responsible  for  all  work,  including  tests 
and  written  work,  of  all  class  meetings.  No  right  or  priv¬ 
ilege  exists  that  permits  a  student  to  be  absent  from  any 
given  number  of  class  meetings. 

Instructors  keep  attendance  records  in  all  classes.  If 
a  student  misses  three  consecutive  class  meetings,  or 
misses  more  classes  than  the  instructor  deems  advisable, 
the  instructor  will  report  the  facts  to  the  student's  acade¬ 
mic  dean  for  appropriate  action. 

HOLIDAYS 

Students  enrolled  in  student  teaching  observe  the 
holiday  schedules  of  the  schools  in  which  they  are  placed 
rather  than  the  University  schedule. 


EXAMINATIONS 

The  examination  schedule  for  each  term  as  officially 
announced  is  not  subject  to  change  either  by  instructor 
or  by  student.  The  dean's  office  and  the  infirmary  have 
authority  to  excuse  a  student  from  an  examination.  An 
examination  for  an  individual  student  may  not  be  set 
ahead  of  the  scheduled  time. 

REGISTRATION  AND  DROPPING  AND  ADDING 
COURSES 

All  students  must  register  in  accordance  with  the 
procedure  established  by  the  University  for  the  current 
year.  This  procedure  is  published  in  the  class  schedule 
for  each  semester. 

North  Carolina  law  requires  that  each  student's 
tuition  and  fees  be  paid  before  the  start  of  the  semester. 
Students  who  register  in  the  current  semester  for  the 
following  semester  must  pay  their  tuition  and  fees  or 
give  notice  of  anticipated  financial  aid  to  the  University 
Cashier  by  the  published  due  date.  Registrations  for  stu¬ 
dents  who  have  not  paid  by  that  date  will  be  cancelled. 
Also,  enrolled  students  must  pay  their  current  semester 
account  in  full  before  they  may  register  for  a  coming 
term  or  make  a  room  deposit  for  University  housing  for 
a  coming  term. 

Courses  may  be  added  officially  only  during  the 
time  designated  in  the  University  Calendar.  (See  the 
University  Calendar  in  this  record  for  exact  dates.) 
Courses  may  be  dropped  officially  with  permission  of 
the  student's  adviser  and  the  dean  during  the  period  des¬ 
ignated.  (See  the  University  Calendar  in  this  record  for 
exact  dates.)  To  drop  a  course  officially  after  that  period, 
the  student  must  secure  in  writing  the  following:  (1)  per¬ 
mission  from  his  or  her  adviser,  (2)  the  instructor's  state¬ 
ment  of  the  students  standing  in  the  course  at  the  time 


of  the  request  to  withdraw,  and  (3)  the  approval  of  the 
dean's  office.  If  approval  is  granted,  and  the  student  is 
passing  the  course,  the  course  is  dropped  with  a  grade  of 
W.  If  a  course  is  dropped  unofficially,  without  the 
approval  of  the  dean's  office,  or  if  the  instructor’s  state¬ 
ment  indicates  "not  passing,"  a  grade  of  F  is  recorded. 

STUDENT  JUDICIAL  GOVERNANCE 

For  almost  a  century,  students  at  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  have  accepted  responsi¬ 
bility  for  their  own  conduct  and  discipline  in  academic 
and  nonacademic  affairs.  The  student  body  defined  this 
responsibility  in  two  codes,  the  Honor  Code  and  the 
Campus  Code.  Acceptance  of  enrollment  in  the 
University  by  a  student  presupposes  a  commitment  to 
these  codes  and  to  the  principle  of  self-regulation  on 
which  their  continued  viability  rests. 

THE  HONOR  CODE 

It  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  every  student  at  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  to  obey  and 
to  support  the  enforcement  of  the  Honor  Code,  which 
prohibits  lying,  cheating,  or  stealing  when  these  actions 
involve  academic  processes,  or  University,  student,  or 
academic  personnel  acting  in  an  official  capacity.  The 
Honor  Code  requires  the  student  to  report  any  viola¬ 
tions  of  which  he  or  she  has  knowledge. 

THE  CAMPUS  CODE 

It  shall  be  the  further  responsibility  of  every  student 
to  abide  by  the  Campus  Code;  namely,  to  conduct  one¬ 
self  so  as  not  to  impair  significantly  the  welfare  or  the 
educational  opportunities  of  others  in  the  University 
community. 


GRADING  SYSTEM 

For  undergraduates,  permanent  grades  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  A  (highest  level  of  attainment),  B  (high  level  of 
attainment),  C  (adequate  level  of  attainment),  D  (mini¬ 
mal  level  of  attainment),  PS  (passed  on  the  "Pass-Fail" 
option),  and  F  (failed-unacceptable  performance). 

Grades  used  in  the  evaluation  of  the  performance  of 
graduate  students  are  as  follows:  H  (clear  excellence),  P 
(entirely  satisfactory),  L  (low  passing),  and  F  (failed). 

Plusses  and  minuses  may  be  assigned  to  grades  of  A, 
B,  C,  and  D.  However,  plusses  may  not  be  assigned  to 
an  A  and  minuses  may  not  be  assigned  to  a  D.  Plusses 
and  minuses  are  recorded  on  the  student's  academic 
record  and  affect  quality  point  values  as  follows:  A  (4.0), 
A-  (3.7),  B+  (3.3),  B  (3.0),  B-  (2.7),  C+  (2.3),  C  (2.0),  C- 
(1.7),  D+ (1.3),  D  (1.0),  F  (0.0). 

If  a  student  wishes  to  protest  a  permanently 
assigned  grade,  specific  procedures  should  be  followed. 
For  details  on  grades  (especially  IN  and  AB  grades)  and 
grade  appeal  procedures,  consult  the  Undergraduate 
Record  or  the  Graduate  School  Record. 

UNDERGRADUATE  ELIGIBILITY  FOR 
EDUCATION  COURSES 

A  grade  below  C  for  a  course  in  education  (i.e.,  a 
course  with  the  prefix  CDFS  or  EDUC)  carries  no  cred¬ 
it  toward  a  degree  in  education.  Any  student  who  makes 
a  grade  below  C  for  a  course  in  education  may  register 
for  a  further  education  course  only  with  the  permission 
of  the  director  of  Professional  Development  Schools. 

No  student  who  has  made  lower  than  C  on  a  methods 
course  is  allowed  to  proceed  with  student  teaching. 
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UNDERGRADUATE  ELIGIBILITY  FOR  THE 
PROFESSIONAL  BLOCK  PROGRAM 

Every  student  must  submit  a  formal  application  for 
admission  to  die  professional  block  program  during  the 
spring  semester  of  the  junior  year.  To  be  eligible  to 
apply,  a  student  must  meet  the  following  requirements 
(middle  grades  majors  should  contact  their  advisers  for 
specific  requirements): 

1.  The  student  has  passed  at  least  ninety  semester  hours. 

2.  The  student  has  completed  all  of  the  following  educa¬ 
tion  courses  with  a  grade  of  at  least  C  in  each:  EDUC 
12,  51,  54,  55,  60,  61,  and  72  for  elementary  educa¬ 
tion  majors;  EDUC  65,  66,  69,  and  95  for  middle 
grades  education  majors;  EDUC  45,  54,  56,  72,  and 
153  for  already  admitted  secondary  education  and  spe¬ 
cial  subjects  majors. 

3.  The  student  has  completed  all  or  nearly  all  General 
College  requirements. 

4.  The  student  has  achieved  a  grade  point  average  of  at 
least  2.5  on  all  work  taken  at  the  University. 

5.  The  student  has  removed  all  "incompletes"  and 
"absences." 

6.  The  student  must  have  a  grade  point  average  of  at 
least  2.0  in  the  courses  in  his  or  her  teaching  field  and 
his  or  her  area  of  concentration  taken  at  the 
University. 

7.  The  student  must  have  submitted  to  the  School  of 
Education  passing  scores  on  the  Preprofessional  Skills 
Tests  of  the  PRAXIS  Examination  or  Communication 
Skills  and  General  Knowledge  portions  of  the 
National  Teacher  Exam  Core  Batteries. 

TRANSFER  OF  GRADUATE  CREDIT  FROM 
ANOTHER  ACCREDITED  INSTITUTION 

Credit  for  graduate  work  to  be  applied  in  partial 
fulfillment  of  requirements  for  the  master's  degree,  not 
to  exceed  six  semester  hours  of  the  thirty-hour  require¬ 
ment  for  the  master's  degree,  may  be  transferred  to  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  from  mem¬ 
ber  institutions  of  the  Association  of  American 
Universities.  Within  the  School  of  Education,  such 


transfer  must  be  recommended  by  the  student's  adviser 
and  endorsed  by  the  associate  dean  for  academic  pro¬ 
grams.  Final  approval  is  made  by  the  Graduate  School. 
This  transfer  does  not  reduce  the  minimum  residence 
period. 

A  doctoral  student  may  request  transfer  of  relevant 
graduate  courses  from  accredited  institutions  within  the 
degree  time  limits.  The  student  must  submit  all  trans¬ 
ferred  course  work  for  examination  at  the  time  of  the 
doctoral  oral  examination.  The  examining  committee 
then  makes  a  recommendation  to  the  Graduate  School, 
which  has  the  final  responsibility  for  approving  the 
transfer. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  TEACHER  LICENSURE 
REQUIREMENTS 

1 .  All  degree  requirements  must  be  completed,  including 
student  teaching. 

2.  In  the  senior  year,  students  who  plan  to  obtain  licen¬ 
sure  upon  graduation  must  pass  the  Professional 
Knowledge  Test  and  the  appropriate  Specialty  Area 
Test  of  the  National  Teacher  Examination  (NTE)  or 
the  Subject  Assessment  Test(s)  of  PRAXIS.  Fees  are 
charged  for  these  exams.  Information  and  application 
forms  are  available  in  Rooms  103  and  105-D  Peabody 
Hall  or  at  the  University  Counseling  Center  in  Nash 
Hall. 

3.  Upon  completion  of  the  teacher  education  program 
and  all  testing  requirements,  students  must  complete 
the  application  for  initial  teacher  licensure  in  North 
Carolina.  Application  forms  are  available  in  105-D 
Peabody  Hall.  Students  must  also  file  their 
NTE/PRAXIS  scores  and  official  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  transcript  with  the  completed 
application  for  licensure  with  the  Licensure  Officer  in 
105-D  Peabody  Hall. 

The  application  for  licensure  is  reviewed  and  a  for¬ 
mal  recommendation  is  made  by  the  School  of 
Education  to  the  Division  of  Licensure  of  the  North 
Carolina  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
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Through  a  wide  range  of 
degree  programs,  the  School 
of  Education  prepares 
undergraduate  and  graduate 
students  for  the  challenges 
of  public  education  teaching 
and  administration. 

Undergraduate  Degree  Requirements 
(A.B.,  B.M.Ed.,  B.S.S.T.) 

To  secure  a  degree,  a  student  must  meet  each  of  the 
following  minimum  requirements: 

1 .  A  minimum  of  one  hundred  twenty  semester  hours 
credit  plus  two  one-hour  physical  education  activity 
courses.  The  last  thirty  semester  hours  of  a  degree  pro¬ 
gram  must  be  taken  in  residence  at  UNC-Chapel  Hill. 

2.  An  overall  average  grade  of  at  least  C  (GPA  of  2.0  or 
higher). 

3.  Completion  of  all  required  courses  in  the  teaching 
major,  with  a  grade  point  average  of  2.0  in  all  required 
courses  in  the  major. 


4.  A  distribution  of  courses  during  the  first  two  years  that 
corresponds  to  that  of  the  General  College  of  the 
University,  and  a  distribution  of  courses  in  the  junior 
and  senior  years  that  meets  the  student's  particular 
major  pattern. 

5.  A  grade  of  C  (2.0)  or  better  in  each  professional  educa¬ 
tion  (CDFS/EDUC)  course  and  in  at  least  eighteen 
semester  hours  of  work  in  the  major  teaching  field;  an 
overall  C  (2.0)  average  in  the  major  teaching  field. 

6.  For  elementary  education  students,  completion  of 
requirements  for  a  second  major  academic  concentra¬ 
tion  in  a  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  program. 

In  connection  with  the  requirements  listed  above, 
each  student  is  responsible  for  completing  the  necessary 
hours  for  graduation.  Graduation  requirements  should  be 
discussed  with  the  student's  faculty  adviser  or  the  student 
services  manager  in  the  School  of  Education.  Records  of 
students  in  the  schools  undergraduate  professional  pro¬ 
gram  are  kept  in  the  Office  for  Academic  Programs  and 
Student  Services  in  103  Peabody  Hall. 

Undergraduate  Degrees  with  Honors 

Education  students  with  an  overall  GPA  of  3.4  after 
their  fourth  semester  are  invited  to  apply  to  the  School  of 
Education  Honors  Program.  The  Honors  Program 
involves  a  weekly  seminar  in  the  spring  semester  of  the 
junior  year  and  a  written  thesis  in  the  senior  year. 

Students  interested  in  learning  more  about  the  program 
should  consult  the  associate  dean  for  students  or  the  pro¬ 
gram  director. 
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Master  Of  Arts  7.  An  oral  exam  covering  the  entire  field  of  study. 

Following  are  the  minimum  requirements  for  all  8.  A  thesis. 

Master  of  Arts  degrees: 


1.  A  bachelor's  degree  from  an  accredited  institution. 

2.  A  minimum  of  thirty  semester  hours  in  advanced 
course  work.  If  the  student  has  a  minor  field,  of  the 
thirty  semester  hours  graduate  work  required,  typical¬ 
ly  eighteen  to  twenty-one  must  be  in  the  department 
of  the  major  and  nine  to  twelve  in  the  department  of 
the  minor.  The  thesis  may  count  for  three  to  six 
semester  hours  in  the  major. 

3.  At  least  two  full  semesters  of  residence  and  comple¬ 
tion  of  thirty  semester  hours  credit  to  meet  residence 
requirements. 

4.  All  work  credited  toward  the  degree  to  be  completed 
within  a  period  of  five  years. 

5.  Application  for  admission  to  candidacy  for  the  mas¬ 
ter's  degree  and  the  degree  application  card,  to  be 
filed  together  no  later  than  the  date  specified  in  the 
University  Calendar.  (See  the  University  Calendar  in 
this  record.) 

6.  A  written  comprehensive  exam  in  the  field  of  the 
major. 


Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching 

Following  are  the  minimum  requirements  for  all 

Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching  degrees: 

1.  A  bachelor's  degree  from  an  accredited  institution. 

2.  A  teaching  license  and  the  equivalent  of  an  under¬ 
graduate  major  in  the  chosen  teaching  area. 

3.  A  minimum  of  thirty-one  semester  hours  in  advanced 
course  work.  The  student  must  take  a  minimum  of 
thirteen  hours  in  the  School  of  Education  and  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  eighteen  hours  in  the  department  of  his  or 
her  teaching  area. 

4.  At  least  two  full  semesters  of  residence  and  comple¬ 
tion  of  thirty-one  semester  hours  of  credit  to  meet 
residence  requirements. 

5.  All  work  credited  toward  the  degree  to  be  completed 
within  a  period  of  five  years. 

6.  A  major  in  the  School  of  Education. 

7.  Application  for  admission  to  candidacy  for  the  mas¬ 
ter's  degree  and  the  degree  application  card,  to  be 


filed  together  no  later  than  the  date  specified  in  the 
University  Calendar.  (See  page  5.) 

8.  A  two-part  written  comprehensive  examination:  one 
part  in  the  field  of  the  major;  one  part  in  education. 

Master  of  Education 

Following  are  the  minimum  requirements  for  all 

Master  of  Education  degrees: 

1.  A  bachelor's  degree  from  an  accredited  institution. 

2.  A  minimum  of  thirty  semester  hours  in  advanced 
course  work.  If  the  student  selects  a  minor  field,  typi¬ 
cally  twenty-one  to  twenty-four  hours  are  taken  in  the 
School  of  Education  and  six  to  nine  hours  are  taken  in 
the  department  of  the  minor. 

3.  At  least  two  full  semesters  of  residence  and  comple¬ 
tion  of  thirty  semester  hours  of  credit  to  meet  resi¬ 
dence  requirements. 

4.  All  work  credited  toward  the  degree  to  be  completed 
within  five  years. 

5.  A  major  in  the  School  of  Education. 

6.  Application  for  admission  to  candidacy  for  the  mas¬ 
ter's  degree  and  the  degree  application,  to  be  filed 
together  no  later  than  the  date  specified  in  the 
University  Calendar.  (See  page  5.) 

7.  A  written  comprehensive  exam  in  the  field  of  the 
major. 

8.  The  option  of  submitting  a  thesis  as  three  to  six 
semester  hours  in  the  major  field,  in  which  case  there 
is  a  final  oral  examination  on  the  thesis. 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 

Following  are  the  minimum  requirements  for  all 

Doctor  of  Philosophy  degrees  in  the  School  ot 

Education: 

1.  A  bachelor's  degree  from  an  accredited  institution. 

2.  A  minimum  of  four  semesters  of  graduate  study,  at 
least  two  of  which  must  be  in  continuous  registration 
at  this  university. 


3.  All  work  credited  toward  the  degree  to  be  completed 
within  eight  years. 

4.  Completion  of  the  school's  research  requirements  for 
doctoral  students,  which  have  been  revised  as  follows: 

a)  Students  first  enrolled  prior  to  fall  1996  will  com¬ 
plete  a  specified  six-course  sequence  comprised  of 
EDFO  180,  EDFO  280,  EDFO  285,  a  measure¬ 
ment  course,  an  evaluation  course,  and  an  advanced 
statistics/design  course,  as  well  as  a  research 
apprenticeship. 

b)  Students  first  enrolled  in  fall  1997  will  complete 
Fundamentals  of  Educational  Research:  Qualitative 
and  Quantitative  Methods,  Statistical  Analysis  of 
Educational  Data,  and  Foundations  of  Educational 
Research  in  the  first  year;  and  in  the  second  year 
and/or  third  year,  six  credits  of  additional  research 
course(s).  Appropriate/relevant  options  for  the  six 
credits  in  year  two  or  three  will  be  determined  by 
each  Ph.D.  program. 

c)  Students  first  enrolled  in  fall  1996  may  choose  to 
complete  either  the  requirements  for  students  first 
enrolled  before  fall  1996,  or  the  requirements  for 
students  first  enrolled  in  fall  1997. 

5.  Application  for  admission  to  candidacy  and  the  degree 
application  must  be  submitted  by  the  deadline  date 
listed  in  the  University  Calendar,  for  the  semester  in 
which  the  student  expects  to  graduate.  Degree  applica¬ 
tions  must  be  resubmitted  if  the  candidate  fails  to 
graduate  at  the  expected  time. 

6.  A  major  covering  the  field  of  major  interest.  A  minor 
may  be  selected  and,  if  so,  a  minimum  of  fifteen 
semester  hours  must  be  taken  in  the  minor  area. 

7.  A  written  examination  in  the  major  field. 

8.  An  oral  examination  covering  the  field  of  study. 

9.  A  final  oral  examination,  including  defense  of  the 
dissertation. 

10.  A  dissertation. 
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Doctor  of  Education 

Following  are  the  minimum  requirements  for  all 

Doctor  of  Education  degrees: 

1 .  A  bachelor's  degree  (and  a  master's  degree  in  the  field 
of  education  for  the  curriculum  and  instruction 
degree)  from  an  accredited  institution. 

2.  Three  years  of  experience  in  an  appropriate  field. 

3.  A  minimum  residence  of  four  semesters  of  graduate 
study,  with  at  least  two  semesters  of  continuous  resi¬ 
dence  at  this  university. 

4.  All  work  credited  toward  this  degree  completed  with¬ 
in  eight  years. 

5.  Completion  of  the  school's  research  requirements  for 
doctoral  students,  which  have  been  revised  as  follows: 

a)  Students  first  enrolled  prior  to  fall  1996  will 
demonstrate  competence  in  the  conduct  of  applied 
research  and  evaluation  by  completing  a  minimum 
of  fifteen  semester  hours  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  research  and  evaluation  sequence,  including 
EDFO  180  and  EDF0  285. 

b)  Students  first  enrolled  in  fall  1997  will  complete 
Fundamentals  of  Educational  Research:  Qualitative 
and  Quantitative  Methods,  Statistical  Analysis  of 
Educational  Data,  and  Foundations  of  Educational 
Research  in  the  first  year;  and  in  the  second  and/or 
third  year,  six  credits  of  additional  research 
course(s).  Appropriate/relevant  options  for  the  six 
credits  in  year  two  or  three  will  be  determined  by 
each  Ed.D.  program. 

c)  Students  first  enrolled  in  fall  1996  may  choose  to 
complete  either  the  requirements  for  students  first 
enrolled  before  fall  1996,  or  the  requirements  for 
students  first  enrolled  in  fall  1997. 

6.  Application  for  admission  to  candidacy  and  the  degree 
application  submitted  by  the  deadline  listed  in  the 
University  Calendar  (see  page  xx),  for  the  semester  in 
which  the  student  expects  to  graduate.  Degree  applica¬ 
tions  must  be  resubmitted  if  the  candidate  fails  to 
graduate  at  the  expected  time. 


7.  A  minimum  of  twenty-four  semester  hours  in  the 
major  area  of  concentration. 

8.  A  minimum  of  fifteen  semester  hours  in  a  minor  area 
of  concentration  developed  from  related  studies. 

9.  A  written  exam  in  the  major  and  minor  areas  of  con¬ 
centration. 

10.  A  doctoral  oral  exam  reviewing  the  entire  field  of 
study. 

1 1.  A  final  oral  exam,  including  a  defense  of  the 
dissertation. 

12.  A  dissertation. 

Admission  to  Candidacy  and 
Application  for  a  Degree 

Students  in  master's  degree  programs  should  submit 
the  completed  application  for  admission  to  candidacy 
and  the  degree  application  card  early  in  the  semester 
they  plan  to  graduate.  Prior  to  submitting  these  applica¬ 
tions,  candidates  should  be  certain  they  have  satisfied 
any  condition  imposed  at  the  time  of  admission  or  dur¬ 
ing  the  program  of  study. 

Doctoral  candidates  should  submit  the  completed 
application  for  admission  to  candidacy  once  they  have 
passed  both  the  doctoral  oral  and  written  examinations, 
submitted  an  acceptable  dissertation  prospectus,  and 
completed  all  course  work  required  for  the  programs  of 
the  major  and  minor(s).  When  a  student  is  admitted  to 
candidacy  for  the  doctoral  degree,  the  Graduate  School 
will  issue  a  letter  of  candidacy.  Early  in  the  semester  the 
doctoral  students  expect  to  graduate,  they  should  also 
submit  a  degree  application  card. 

Both  master's  and  doctoral  students  must  submit 
new  degree  application  cards  if  they  do  not  complete 
their  degree  requirements  by  the  deadline  for  a  particu¬ 
lar  commencement.  The  deadline  for  submitting  these 
applications  is  listed  in  the  University  Calendar.  (See  the 
University  Calendar  on  page  5.) 
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If  you  enroll  in  one  of  the  School  of  Education’s 
graduate  programs,  you  will  study  with  a  diverse 
student  body  in  a  variety  of  educational  settings. 


Graduate  Programs 

The  School  of  Education  offers  several  graduate 
programs.  Its  graduate  faculty  and  students  are 
grouped  by  program  areas  to  facilitate  teaching,  program 
planning,  advising,  and  research  activities.  Faculty  super¬ 
vise  the  graduate  programs  within  the  guidelines  of  die 
Graduate  School  and  the  School  of  Education. 

Graduate  program  areas  concentrate  on  generating 
knowledge,  preparing  professionals,  and  providing  ser¬ 
vices  crucial  to  organizational  and  psychological  issues 
within  the  field  of  education.  Of  particular  interest  are 
policies,  institutional  contexts,  and  skills  that  promote 
learning  and  development  in  individuals,  groups,  and 
organizations. 

The  School  of  Education  offers  the  following  mas¬ 
ter's  degrees  through  the  Graduate  School:  the  Master 
of  Arts  in  Teaching  (M.A.T.),  with  majors  in  secondary 
education  (English,  Latin,  mathematics,  science,  and 
social  studies),  and  in  special  subjects  (French,  German, 
Spanish,  and  music);  the  Master  of  Arts  (M.A.),  with 
majors  in  curriculum  and  instruction,  educational  psy¬ 
chology,  school  counseling,  school  psychology,  and  spe¬ 
cial  education;  and  the  Master  of  Education  (M.Ed.), 
with  majors  in  elementary  education,  educational  psy¬ 
chology,  school  counseling,  school  psychology,  and  spe¬ 
cial  education  (learning  disabilities,  early  childhood 
intervention;  and  family  support).  The  School  of 
Education  offers  and  administers  the  Master  of  School 
Administration  (M.S.A.)  degree  in  Educational 
Leadership. 


The  School  of  Education  offers  two  doctoral 
degrees  through  the  Graduate  School:  the  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  (Ph.D.),  with  majors  in  curriculum  and 
instruction,  educational  organization  and  policy  studies, 
educational  psychology,  school  psychology,  social  foun¬ 
dations,  and  special  education;  and  the  Doctor  of 
Education  (Ed.D.),  with  a  major  in  curriculum  and 
instruction.  The  School  of  Education  itself  administers 
the  Doctor  of  Education  (Ed.D.)  degree  program  in 
Educational  Leadership. 

Descriptions  of  the  basic  requirements  for  the  mas¬ 
ter's  and  doctoral  degrees  in  each  of  the  program  areas 
follow.  For  more  information  about  programs  require¬ 
ments,  contact  the  appropriate  program  office. 

Curriculum  and  Instruction 

Dr.  Barbara  Day,  Chair 

MASTER  OF  ARTS  (M.A.) 

The  Master  of  Arts  in  curriculum  and  instruction  is 
an  interdisciplinary  program  that  prepares  professionals 
to  be  leaders  in  planning  and  conducting  educational 
programs  in  a  variety  of  agencies  and  organizations. 
Applicants  must  have  education  and  experience  in  their 
field,  and  must  have  assumed  or  expect  to  assume 
responsibility  for  planning  and  developing  education 
programs.  The  program  is  organized  around  the  follow¬ 
ing  areas:  curriculum  design  and  development;  instruc¬ 
tion;  measurement  and  evaluation;  organizational  devel¬ 
opment;  and  a  specialization  area.  Specific  objectives  are: 
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a)  To  describe  curriculum  design  models;  develop  ratio¬ 
nale,  goals,  and  objectives  for  a  curriculum;  select 
appropriate  strategies  for  meeting  goals;  describe  his¬ 
toric  and  contemporary  trends  in  curriculum; 

b)  To  describe  and  analyze  instructional  methods; 
describe  instructional  design  models;  describe  proce¬ 
dures  for  developing  an  instructional  system; 

c)  To  describe  basic  principles  of  measurement,  describe 
techniques  for  evaluating  instruction  and  assessing 
students'  performances;  and 

d)  To  analyze  an  organization  in  terms  of  its  mission  or 
characteristics;  identify  and  demonstrate  group  leader¬ 
ship  techniques. 

Program  graduates  plan,  design,  and  offer  education 
and  training  programs  while  working  in  a  variety  of  set¬ 
tings,  such  as  community  colleges,  medical  centers, 
schools  of  dentistry  and  nursing,  international  founda¬ 
tions,  and  ministries  of  health  and/or  education  in  devel¬ 
oping  countries. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

a)  degree  with  a  3.0  grade  point  average  in  the  junior 
and  senior  years; 

b)  competitive  Graduate  Record  Examination  score; 

c)  three  letters  of  recommendation; 

d)  statement  of  goals; 

e)  work  experience  in  the  field. 

Note:  Meeting  these  minimum  requirements  does  not  ensure 
admission. 

PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 

Students  take  six  courses  in  the  required  areas  of 
the  program  and  may  opt  to  pursue  an  additional  area  of 
specialization.  All  students  must  complete  a  thesis  and 
written  and  oral  examinations. 

CORE  COURSES  AND  EXPERIENCES 

Curriculum  Design  and  Development 
EDCI  200,  EDCI 303 

Instruction 

EDCI  211,  EDCI  265 


Measurement  and  Evaluation 
EDFO  106,  EDFO  288 

ADDITIONAL  COURSES  AND  EXPERIENCES 

Students  may  wish  to  pursue  additional  knowledge 
and/or  skills  by  taking  three  courses  related  to  one  of  the 
following  areas:  curriculum  and  instruction,  educational 
development,  medicine/dentistry,  nursing,  and  public 
health.  The  student  and  appropriate  advisers  will  agree 
on  the  specification  of  objectives  for  specialization. 

DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY  (PH.D.) 

The  Doctor  of  Philosophy  (Ph.D.)  degree  in  cur¬ 
riculum  and  instruction  is  designed  to  develop  expertise 
and  leadership  in  curriculum  and  instruction.  Program 
graduates  are  prepared  to  be  teacher  educators,  curricu¬ 
lum  planners,  and  researchers. 

Applicants  are  admitted  on  the  basis  of  their  poten¬ 
tial  for  outstanding  contributions  to  education  in  the 
area  of  curriculum  and  instruction.  They  should  hold  a 
master’s  degree  in  a  field  of  education.  Students  there¬ 
fore  should  already  have  a  completed  introductory  study 
in  curriculum  and  instructional  theory.  If  such  study  has 
not  been  completed,  then  additional  course  work  beyond 
that  fisted  below  may  be  required.  Moreover,  students 
entering  with  a  master’s  degree  should  be  well  prepared 
in  at  least  one  subject  area;  students  lacking  this  back¬ 
ground  must  plan  to  focus  their  cognate  study  on 
achieving  subject  matter  expertise. 

The  program  emphasizes  theoretical  aspects,  as  well 
as  teaching,  research,  supervision,  and  curriculum  devel¬ 
opment.  Students  learn  to  be  critical  consumers  of 
scholarship  and  become  proficient  in  generating  knowl¬ 
edge  in  their  field  of  emphasis. 

In  addition  to  course  work,  oral  and  written  exami¬ 
nations,  and  dissertation  requirements  typical  of  Ph.D. 
programs,  students  participate  in  four  seminars. 

Seminars  I  and  II  focus  on  ongoing  research  in  curricu¬ 
lum  and  instruction  and  on  theory  and  research  applica¬ 
ble  to  the  various  specialties  within  it,  such  as  science 
education,  foreign  language  education,  and  early  child¬ 
hood  education.  Seminar  III  focuses  on  research  in  cur¬ 
riculum  and  instruction,  and  Seminar  IV  focuses  on 
individually  designed  research  apprenticeships. 


PROGRAM  OBJECTIVES 

By  program  completion  students  are  able  to  con¬ 
duct  independent  inquiry  in  teacher  education  and  cur¬ 
riculum  studies.  Such  proficiency  entails  the  ability  to: 
construct  a  research  problem,  survey  and  synthesize  per¬ 
tinent  research  literature,  design  and  conduct  appropri¬ 
ate  inquiry  and  data  analysis,  and  present  the  findings  in 
a  clear  and  coherent  manner. 

Students  also  become  familiar  with  major  conceptu¬ 
al  issues,  current  research  emphases,  and  overall  litera¬ 
ture  in  an  area  of  emphasis  such  a  mathematics  educa¬ 
tion,  English  education,  teacher  education,  early  child¬ 
hood  education,  or  another  area  agreed  on  in  consulta¬ 
tion  with  the  student's  program  committee. 

REQUIREMENTS 

Students  in  the  Ph.D.  program  in  Curriculum  and 
Instruction  complete  sixty-eight  to  seventy-two  hours  of 
course  work.  The  program  is  divided  into  a  curriculum 
determinants  section  and  a  theory  and  research  section. 
The  curriculum  determinants  section  consists  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  areas:  the  learner,  the  society  and  culture,  and 
knowledge. 

CORE  COURSES  AND  EXPERIENCES 
CURRICULUM  DETERMINANTS 

Curriculum  and  Instructional  Foundation  Courses 
(twelve  hours) 

EDCI  200,  EDCI  209,  EDCI  210,  EDCI  211 

Curriculum  and  Instructional  Research  Core  (twelve  hours) 
EDCI  303  Doctoral  Seminar  I,  EDCI  303  Doctoral 
Seminar  II,  EDCI  297,  EDCI  306 

Cuniculum  Determinants 

The  Learner  (six  hours  total) 

Choose  two  courses:  EDFO  201,  EDFO  202, 

EDSP  242 

Society  /Culture  (six  hours  total) 

Choose  one  organizational  theory  course:  SOCI 
245,  EDSP  291,  POLI  201,  EDSP  290  A  and  B. 

Choose  one  social/cultural  theory7  course 
EDFO  242,  EDFO  223,  ANTH  201,  SOCI  200, 
ANTH  186,  ANTH  255. 


Knowledge  (fifteen  to  eighteen  hours  total) 
Structure/Cognate:  A  coherent  set  of  either  discipli¬ 
nary  or  interdisciplinary  courses  that  enhances  the 
student’s  substantive  and/or  methodological  compe¬ 
tence.  The  student  must  complete  this  coherent 
cognate  in  the  students  specific  discipline  such  as 
biology  or  history,  or  may  have  an  interdisciplinary 
cognate  as  in  science  or  cultural  studies. 

School  of  Education  Research  Requirements  (fifteen  hours) 
Research  requirements  are  consistent  with  the 
requirements  for  the  Ph.D.  in  the  School  of 
Education,  and  also  include  Seminar  III  in 
Curriculum  and  Instruction  and  Seminar  IV, 
research  apprenticeship. 

DOCTOR  OF  EDUCATION  (ED.D) 

The  Ed.D.  program  in  Curriculum  and  Instruction 
prepares  curriculum-instruction  specialists  who  will  be 
leaders  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools  (pre  K-12). 
Applicants  are  admitted  on  the  basis  of  their  potential 
for  outstanding  contributions  to  education  in  that  area. 
They  should  hold  a  master's  degree  in  a  field  of 
education. 

The  curriculum-instruction  specialist  is  defined  as 
one  whose  primary  concern  is  improving  learning 
opportunities  through  providing  instructional  leadership. 
The  specialist  is  a  decision  maker,  consultant,  and  spe¬ 
cialist  in  advising  administrators,  teachers,  and  other 
professional  personnel.  Responsibilities  include  curricu¬ 
lum  development,  instruction,  and  staff  development. 

The  Ed.D.  program  emphasizes  planning,  imple¬ 
menting,  and  evaluating  programs  in  early  childhood 
and  elementary/  middle  grades/secondary  schools.  This 
field-oriented  program  provides  graduates  with  the 
expertise  to  lead  creatively  in  a  variety  of  settings. 
Students  in  the  Ed.D.  degree  program  are  expected  to 
complete  an  extensive  professional  internship  that  allows 
them  to  apply  concepts  and  principles  of  curriculum  in 
institutional  settings.  The  Ed.D.  degree  program  fulfills 
the  certification  requirements  for  curriculum-instruc¬ 
tional  specialists  at  the  doctoral  level. 
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Most  graduate 
courses  have 


practica  or 
internships  that 
provide  valuable 
interactions  with 


local  school  systems 
and  important 
field  experiences. 


REQUIREMENTS 

Students  in  the  Ed.D.  program  in  Curriculum  and 
Instruction  complete  seventy-two  to  seventy-five  hours 
of  course  work  in  the  two  areas  of  curriculum  determi¬ 
nants  and  theory  and  research.  It  is  anticipated  that  stu¬ 
dents  will  have  completed  an  additional  thirty  to  thirty- 
three  hours  at  the  master's  level.  Eighteen  of  these  hours 
may  meet  the  requirement  in  specialization  areas  at  the 
doctoral  level. 

CORE  COURSES  AND  EXPERIENCES 
CURRICULUM  DETERMINANTS 

The  Learner  (choose  six  hours  total) 

EDFO  201,  EDFO  202,  EDSP  242 

Social/Culture  Theory  (six  hours) 

Choose  one  organizational  theory  course:  EDSP 
290  A  and  B,  EDSP  291,  EDSP  288,  EDCI  294, 
EDSP  284,  or  EDSP  286 

Choose  one  course  in  the  context  of  education: 
EDFO  220,  EDFO  222,  EDFO  223,  EDFO  224, 
or  EDFO  242 

Knowledge  (fifteen  hours) 

Students  choose  a  specialization  area  from  which 
they  elect  to  take  fifteen  hours.  Approved  cognate 
areas  include  the  following:  early  childhood,  ele¬ 
mentary,  middle  grades,  and  secondary  education 
(English,  math,  social  studies,  science,  foreign  lan¬ 
guages,  and  music). 


ADDITIONAL  COURSES  AND  EXPERIENCES 

THEORY,  PRACTICE,  AND  RESEARCH 

Theory  and  Practice  (twenty-one  hours) 

EDCI  115,  EDCI  209,  EDCI  210,  EDCI  211, 
EDFO  106,  or  EDFO  206,  EDCI  303,  EDCI  306 
(field  replacements) 

Research  Core  (fifteen  hours) 

Research  requirements  are  consistent  with  the 
requirements  for  the  Ed.D.  in  the  School  of 
Education,  and  also  include  Seminar  III  in 
Curriculum  and  Instruction  and  Seminar  IV,  a 
research  apprenticeship. 


Research  requirements  include  quantitative,  quali¬ 
tative,  and  critical/theoretical  analysis  courses  as 
selected  by  the  student  and  doctoral  committee, 
i.e.,  ANTH  175,  ANTH  176,  ANTH  225,  ANTH 
297,  PSYC  136,  PSYC  239,  PSYC  337,  BIOS  124, 
BIOS  164. 

Curriculum,  and  Instructional  Research  (twelve  hours) 

EDCI  303  Doctoral  Seminar  I,  EDCI  303  Doctoral 
Seminar  II,  EDCI  297,  EDCI  306 

Educational  Leadership 

Dr.  Richard  Hunter,  Chair 

MASTER  OF  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION  (M.S.A.) 

Public  schools  have  the  moral  responsibility  to  give 
children  the  capacity  to  access  the  opportunities  and 
benefits  of  American  society  regardless  of  race,  ethnicity, 
gender,  socioeconomic  status,  or  disabling  condition. 
Effective  schools  focus  on  teaching  and  learning  within 
an  ethic  of  caring  in  an  environment  of  support  for  each 
child.  Such  schools  demonstrate  that  excellence  and 
equity  are  synergistic  qualities  in  public  education.  The 
Master  of  School  Administration  (M.S.A.)  program  at 
UNC-Chapel  Hill  produces  school  leaders  with  the 
knowledge,  skill,  and  commitment  to  assure  student  suc¬ 
cess  while  increasing  the  level  of  academic  expectations 
and  performance  for  all  students. 

The  master's  (M.S.A.)  degree  in  Educational 
Leadership  develops  outstanding  administrative  leaders 
for  the  schools  of  North  Carolina  and  the  nation.  The 
program  is  designed  to  prepare  degree  candidates  for  an 
assistant  principalship  or  a  principalship.  The  focus  of 
study  is  the  school  building  unit.  The  program  intends 
not  only  to  provide  administrators  for  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  but  also  to  model  an  exemplary 
approach  to  professional  preparation  for  educational 
leadership. 
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REQUIREMENTS 

The  M.S.A.  in  Educational  Leadership  requires  fifty 
credit  hours  of  study  including  twenty-three  hours  in  the 
major,  nine  hours  in  a  supporting  field  of  concentration, 
six  hours  of  individualized  modules,  and  twelve  hours  in 
a  field-based  internship  and  internship  seminar.  Students 
complete  sixteen  hours  of  course  work  per  semester  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  academic  year.  During  the  second  year,  stu¬ 
dents  complete  the  modules,  the  internship,  and  the 
internship  seminar.  The  year-long  internship  seminar 
consists  of  a  reflective  management  seminar  that  com¬ 
plements  the  field  activity,  as  well  as  a  study  of  the 
theory  and  application  of  instructional  leadership  and 
supervision. 

Major  Courses  (twenty-three  hours) 

EDSP  283,  EDSP  286,  EDSP  287,  EDSP  288, 
EDSP  291,  EDSP  292,  EDSP  293,  EDSP  388, 
EDSP  389 

Internship  Requirements  (twelve  hours) 

EDSP  390a,  EDSP  390b,  EDSP  295a,  EDSP  295b 


Specialty  Courses  (nine  hours) 

Students  must  choose  three  courses  from  a  list  of 
professional  education  courses  offered  by  other 
programs  in  the  School  of  Education  and  other 
interprofessional  areas  on  campus.  The  interprofes¬ 
sional  courses  may  include  courses  in  business 
administration,  public  administration,  social  work, 
and  maternal  and  child  health.  They  are  optional 
only  if  a  student  has  established  credentials  in  cur¬ 
riculum  and  instruction  before  entering  the  M.S.A. 
program;  otherwise,  the  three  courses  must  be  in 
curriculum  and  instruction. 

Modules  (six  hours) 

The  modules  will  provide  students  with  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  explore  specific  knowledge  clusters  impor¬ 
tant  for  North  Carolina  school  leaders. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  PRINCIPAL  FELLOWS 
PROGRAM 

Dr.  Karen  Gerringer,  Director 

The  North  Carolina  Principal  Fellows  Program  is  a 
scholarship  loan  program  funded  by  the  North  Carolina 
General  Assembly  and  based  upon  academic  merit 
(financial  need  is  not  a  consideration).  Each  scholarship 
loan  provides  $20,000  per  year  to  support  selected  stu¬ 
dents  who  enroll  in  a  full-time,  two-year  master's  degree 
program  in  school  administration  at  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

For  more  information  on  the  Principal  Fellows 
Program,  contact  the  Principal  Fellows  Program,  The 
University  of  North  Carolina,  General  Administration, 
CB#  2688,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C.  27515-2688;  (919)  962- 
4575. 

DOCTOR  OF  EDUCATION  (ED.D.) 

The  doctoral  program  in  Educational  Leadership 
develops  senior  administrative  leaders  for  the  schools  of 
North  Carolina  and  the  nation.  The  program  prepares 
educational  leaders  to  confront  changing  state  and  local 
needs  and  challenges. 
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REQUIREMENTS 

The  Ed.D.  in  Educational  Leadership  requires 
sixty-one  to  sixty-four  credit  hours  of  study,  including 
twenty-four  hours  in  the  major,  twelve  cognate  hours, 
thirteen  to  sixteen  hours  of  research  methodology  cours¬ 
es,  six  hours  in  an  intemship/internship  seminar,  and  six 
dissertation  hours.  Program  requirements  include  an  ini¬ 
tial  twelve-month  period  of  study  in  residence  as  a 
cohort  member. 

Major  Courses  (twenty-four  hours) 

EDSP  287,  EDSP  288,  EDSP  291,  EDSP  293, 
EDSP  296,  EDSP  297,  EDSP  298,  EDSP  299 

Cognate  (twelve  hours) 

Each  student  will  be  required  to  choose  four  cours¬ 
es  that  create  a  coherent  area  and  enhance  the  sub¬ 
stantive  expertise  of  the  student.  If  the  student  has 
insufficient  background  in  curriculum  and  instruc¬ 
tion,  the  cognate  must  be  developed  in  curriculum 
and  instruction. 

Research 

Research  requirements  are  consistent  with  School 
of  Education  research  requirements  for  the  Ed.D. 
outlined  in  the  Graduation  Requirements  section  of 
this  record. 

Internship  (six  hours) 

EDSP  391 

Dissertation  (six  hours) 

EDFO  394 

Educational  Organization  and 
Policy  Studies 

Dr.  Richard  Hunter,  Chair 

DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY  (PH.D.) 

The  Ph.D.  program  in  Educational  Organization 
and  Policy  Studies  seeks  to  attract  qualified  students  who 
are  planning  careers  in  teaching  and  research  in  univer¬ 
sities  or  who  are  preparing  for  policy  analysis  positions 
in  governmental  and  educational  agencies.  Ethnic 
minorities,  women,  and  individuals  with  experiences  in 
educational  agencies  receive  special  consideration. 
Potential  applicants  may  be  interested  in  the  study  of 


any  education  level,  from  preschool  through  higher 
education. 

REQUIREMENTS 

The  Ph.D.  in  Educational  Organization  and  Policy 
Studies  requires  a  total  of  sixty-one  to  sixty-four  credit 
hours  of  study  including  twenty-four  hours  in  the  major, 
twelve  to  fifteen  hours  in  a  supporting  field  of  concen¬ 
tration,  sixteen  hours  of  research  methods  course  work 
(including  both  quantitative  and  qualitative  methodolo¬ 
gy),  an  apprenticeship,  and  a  dissertation. 

Major  Courses  (twenty-four  hours) 

EDSP  287,  EDSP  288,  EDSP  291,  EDSP  293, 
EDSP  299,  three  additional  elective  courses  in 
organizational  or  policy  studies. 

Cognate  (twelve  to  fifteen  hours) 

Each  student  must  choose  four  courses  to  create  a 
coherent  area,  or  five  courses  for  a  formal  minor, 
which  enhances  the  substantive  and/or  methodolog¬ 
ical  expertise  of  the  professional-in-training.  The 
cognate  may  be  completed  within  a  subfield  of  edu¬ 
cation  such  as  curriculum  and  instruction,  educa¬ 
tional  psychology,  social  foundations,  or  special  edu¬ 
cation,  or  in  one  separate  field  such  as  public  policy, 
organizational  behavior,  economics,  or  sociology. 

Apprenticeship  (three  hours) 

Students  must  complete  an  apprenticeship  in  either 
research  or  university-level  teaching  under  the 
supervision  of  a  program  faculty  member. 

Research  (sixteen  hours) 

Research  requirements  are  consistent  with  School 
of  Education  research  requirements  for  the  Ph.D. 
outlined  in  the  Graduation  Requirements  section  of 
this  record. 

Dissertation  (six  hours) 

The  dissertation  is  expected  to  be  of  such  scope, 
independence,  and  skillful  presentation  as  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  candidate  has  acquired  a  command  of 
the  subject,  has  the  demonstrated  ability  to  con¬ 
tribute  fresh  knowledge  or  a  fresh  outlook  to  the 
subject,  and  has  mastered  the  appropriate  research 
methodology. 


Educational  Psychology 

Dr.  William  Ware,  Chair 

MASTER  OF  ARTS  (M.A.) 

MASTER  OF  EDUCATION  (M.ED.) 

The  master's  program  in  Educational  Psychology  is 
a  thirty-hour  program  leading  to  either  the  M.A.  or 
M.Ed.  degree.  The  M.A.  requires  the  completion  of  a 
thesis  and  an  oral  defense;  the  M.Ed.  does  not.  The  pro¬ 
gram  prepares  its  graduates  to  work  in  educational  agen¬ 
cies  such  as  public  schools,  state  departments,  and 
research  institutes. 


area.  Some  are  admitted  from  bachelor’s  degree  pro¬ 
grams,  although  relevant  work  experience  is  highly 
desirable. 


Core  Courses  and  Experiences 

EDCI 115,  EDFO  201,  EDFO  202,  EDFO  206, 
EDFO  280,  EDFO  380,  EDFO  285,  EDFO  199, 
EDFO  288,  EDCI  360,  EDFO  303/305,  EDFO 
394 

Research  requirements  are  consistent  with  School 
of  Education  research  requirements  for  the  Ph.D. 
outlined  in  the  Graduation  Requirements  section  of 
this  record. 
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Prerequisites/ 'Corequisites 

Students  are  expected  to  have  taken  courses  in 
child/adolescent  psychology  and  general  education¬ 
al  psychology.  Students  admitted  without  this 
knowledge  are  expected  to  register  for  an  additional 
course:  EDFO  101. 

Core  Courses  and  Experiences 

EDFO  180,  EDFO  201,  EDFO  202,  EDFO  206, 
EDFO  285 


Specialty  Courses  and  Experiences  (in  addition  to  the  core 
courses  and  experiences) 

Students  in  this  program  select  one  of  the  primary 
areas  as  a  focus  of  intensive  study.  They  are  highly 
encouraged  to  pursue  course  work  in  a  cognate  area 
(a  minimum  of  fifteen  hours)  in  other  academic 
units  of  the  University  (e.g.,  psychology,  sociology, 
anthropology,  biostatistics)  to  broaden  their  study 
of  educational  psychology. 


Graduate  students 
take  courses  within 
and  outside  the  School 


Specialty  Courses  and  Experiences  (in  addition  to  the  core 
courses  and  experiences) 

Students  complete  the  program  with  a  series  of 
elective  courses  (at  least  fourteen  hours),  which 
must  include  one  course  in  each  of  the  areas  of 
learning  and  development. 

DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY  (PH.D.) 

The  Ph.D.  program  in  Educational  Psychology  pre¬ 
pares  scholars  and  researchers  to  take  positions  as  pro¬ 
fessors  in  colleges  and  universities  and  as  researchers  in 
institutes  and  government  agencies.  The  program 
emphasizes  the  acquisition  of  the  knowledge  and  skills 
necessary  to  understand  more  fully  the  skills  of  teaching, 
the  design  of  instruction,  and  tire  dynamics  of  classroom 
learning. 

REQUIREMENTS 

Applicants 

Individuals  admitted  to  the  doctoral  program  in 
Educational  Psychology  usually  have  backgrounds  in 
psychology  and/or  education.  Most  have  completed  a 
master's  program  in  Educational  Psychology  or  a  related 


Elementary  Education 

Dr.  Richard  Brice,  Chair 

MASTER  OF  EDUCATION  (M.ED.) 

The  Elementary  Education  master's  degree  (M.Ed.) 
is  a  program  that  prepares  individuals  to  become  suc¬ 
cessful  teachers  and/or  curriculum  specialists  in  schools 
for  kindergarten  children  through  grade  six.  Candidates 
must  complete  thirty-six  semester  hours  of  course  work 
including  a  required  core  of  twelve  semester  hours  in  the 
foundations  of  early  childhood  education  and  child 
development,  twelve  semester  hours  of  instructional  area 
specialization,  and  twelve  semester  hours  of  electives 
designed  to  support  the  student's  career  goals  and  inter¬ 
mediate  level  competency.  At  least  six  of  the  thirty-six 
hours  must  include  course  work  in  supporting  areas  such 
as  anthropology,  sociology,  speech  communication, 
library  science,  and  maternal  health  and  child  care. 

Program  graduates  receive  North  Carolina  gradu¬ 
ate-level  licensure  K-6. 


of  Education,  and, 
like  undergraduates, 
take  advantage  of 
outstanding  programs 
in  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences. 
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REQUIREMENTS 

Prerequisites 

Students  must  hold  teaching  licensure  in 
Elementary  Education  in  order  to  be  considered  for 
admission.  Applicants  with  three  or  more  years  of 
teaching  experience  receive  preference 

Required  Professional  Courses  (twelve  hours) 

EDCI 120,  EDCI 121,  EDFO  202  or  EDFO  101, 
EDCI321 

Instructional  Area  Specialization  (twelve  hours) 

Four  courses  should  be  selected  to  provide  for  con¬ 
centrated  study  in  one  or  more  of  the  instructional 
areas  of  the  school  curriculum  (reading,  language 
arts,  mathematics,  social  science,  the  arts,  physical 
education  and  health).  Two  of  these  courses  must  be 
curriculum  and  instruction  courses  (i.e.,  EDCI  230, 
231,  235,  236,  237).  The  remaining  two  courses 
may  be  additional  curriculum  and  instruction 
courses,  or  may  be  chosen  from  related  fields  out¬ 
side  the  School  of  Education. 

Elective  Courses  (six  hours) 

Student  and  advisor  select  two  courses  consistent 
with  the  career  goals  of  the  student  and  objectives 
of  the  program. 


Intermediate-Level  Competency  (six  hours) 

To  ensure  competency  for  the  full  K-6  range,  two 
additional  courses  related  to  the  intermediate 
grades  must  be  selected  in  consultation  with  an 
advisor. 

Comprehensive  Written  Examination 

During  the  final  semester  of  course  work  students 
must  successfully  complete  a  comprehensive  written 
examination  of  their  courseware. 

School  Counseling 

Dr.  Duane  Brown,  Chair 

MASTER  OF  ARTS  (M.A.) 

MASTER  OF  EDUCATION  (M.ED.) 

The  master's  program  in  School  Counseling  is  a 
full-time,  sixty-hour  program  that  prepares  students  for 
successful  practice  in  the  elementary,  middle,  and  senior 
high  schools.  It  is  accredited  by  the  Council  for 
Accreditation  of  Counseling  and  Related  Educational 
Programs  and  is  modeled  on  the  four  "C's"  as  a  concep¬ 
tual  base  for  its  curriculum:  counseling,  consultation, 
coordination,  and  classroom  guidance. 


Every  attempt  is  made  to  integrate  theory  with 
practice  throughout  the  training  program  and  to  provide 
the  ethical,  legal,  and  professional  perspectives  needed  to 
become  a  professional  counselor.  Upon  completing  the 
School  Counseling  program,  students  are  eligible  for 
North  Carolina  Class-G  licensure  as  a  school  counselor. 

REQUIREMENTS 

Students  in  the  M.Ed.  program  typically  complete 
the  course  work  in  fourteen  months,  beginning  and  end¬ 
ing  with  summer  study. 

Core  Courses  and  Experiences 

EDSP  200,  EDSP  201,  EDSP  202,  EDSP  203, 
EDSP  204,  EDSP  205,  EDSP  206,  EDSP  207, 
EDSP  209,  EDSP  210,  EDSP  226,  EDSP  223 

Specialty  Courses  and  Experiences  (in  addition  to  the  core 
courses  and  experiences) 

Students  must  take  nine  hours  of  graduate-level 
electives.  Three  of  these  hours  must  be  in  human 
development. 

School  Psychology 

Dr.  Rune  J.  Simeonsson,  Chair 

MASTER  OF  ARTS  (M.A.) 

MASTER  OF  EDUCATION  (M.ED.) 

The  master's  program  in  School  Psychology  is  a 
two-year  plus  summers,  full-time  program  covering  con¬ 
tent  and  skills  in  the  professional  areas  of  assessment, 
intervention,  research  and  evaluation,  consultation,  and 
professional  development.  Students  may  elect  to  receive 
an  M.A.  or  M.Ed.  The  program  prepares  individuals  to 
work  in  schools  and  related  educational  agencies. 
Graduates  are  eligible  for  psychological  and  educational 
licensing  in  North  Carolina  and  national  certification  by 
the  National  Association  of  School  Psychologists. 

REQUIREMENTS 

Prerequisites 

Applicants  should  enter  the  program  with  course 
work  in  personality  theory,  abnormal  psychology, 
statistics,  learning  theories,  and  developmental  psy¬ 
chology.  Missing  prerequisites  are  added  to  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  study. 


Core  Courses  and  Experiences 

EDFO  180,  EDSP  210,  EDSP  221,  EDSP  222, 
EDSP  223,  EDSP  226,  EDSP  227,  EDSP  228, 
EDSP  325,  EDFO  393 

Specialty  Courses  and  Experiences 

Four  foundation  courses  are  also  required,  as  are 
concurrent  supervised  field  experiences  across  fall, 
spring,  and  summer  sessions.  Practica  and  extern- 
ships  are  coordinated  with  course  work  to  integrate 
learning  with  field  experiences  in  the  public 
schools.  Twelve  hundred  hours  of  externship  are 
accumulated,  which  are  the  equivalent  of  an  intern¬ 
ship  spent  concurrently  with  course  work. 

DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY  (PH.D.) 

The  doctoral  program  in  School  Psychology,  fully 
accredited  by  the  American  Psychological  Association 
and  approved  by  the  National  Association  of  School 
Psychologists,  prepares  school  psychologists  as  scientist- 
practitioners  to  assume  leadership  positions  in  academic, 
research,  and  applied  settings. 

Program  graduates  are  eligible  for  psychological 
and  educational  licensing  in  North  Carolina  and  nation¬ 
al  certification  by  the  National  Association  of  School 
Psychologists. 

REQUIREMENTS 

Prerequisites 

Applicants  should  enter  the  program  with  course 
work  in  personality  theory,  abnormal  psychology, 
statistics,  learning  theories,  and  developmental  psy¬ 
chology.  Missing  prerequisites  are  added  to  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  study. 

Core  Courses  and  Experiences 

EDFO  180,  EDFO  206,  EDFO  280,  EDFO  380, 
EDSP  210,  EDSP  221,  EDSP  222,  EDSP  223, 
EDSP  226,  EDSP  227,  EDSP  228,  EDSP  229, 
EDSP  283,  EDSP  320,  EDFO  394 

Research  requirements  are  consistent  with  the 
research  requirements  for  the  Ph.D.  outlined  in  the 
Graduation  Requirements  section  of  this  record. 

Specialty  Courses  and  Experiences 

Courses  in  foundation  areas  and  evaluation  are  also 
required.  Concurrent  field-based  experiences  are 
coordinated  with  course  work  to  develop  increas¬ 
ingly  more  complex  skills. 
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“Education  is  not 


filling  a  bucket  but 


lighting  a  fire." 


—William  Butler  Yeats 


Secondary  Education 

Dr.  William  Palmer,  Chair 

MASTER  OF  ARTS  IN  TEACHING  (MAT.) 

The  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching  (M.A.T.)  program 
is  for  individuals  desiring  graduate  education  in  English, 
Latin,  mathematics,  science,  social  studies,  foreign  lan¬ 
guages  (French,  German,  or  Spanish),  or  music  as  prepa¬ 
ration  for  teaching  in  public  schools.  The  program 
provides  opportunities  for  students  to  accomplish  three 
general  objectives:  1)  expand  their  content  specialization 
in  depth  and  breadth;  2)  gain  additional  understanding 
of  curriculum  and  instruction  primarily  at  the  secondary 
level  (in  foreign  languages  and  music,  there  is  a  K- 12 
subject  area  focus);  and  3)  provide  advanced  knowledge 
of  the  social  and  social  psychological  foundations  of  edu¬ 
cation.  Upon  completing  the  program,  nonlicensed  stu¬ 
dents  receive  North  Carolina  graduate-level  licensure  in 
the  specific  subject. 

REQUIREMENTS 

Requirements  for  admission  include  a  bachelor's 
degree  in  education  or  the  chosen  content  area,  compet¬ 
itive  scores  on  the  Graduate  Record  Examination,  and  a 
recommended  3.3  grade  point  average  the  last  two  years 
of  undergraduate  study. 


Core  Courses  and  Experiences 

The  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching  degree  requires 
that  licensed  students  complete  a  minimum  of 
thirty-one  semester  hours  and  that  nonlicensed 
students  complete  a  minimum  of  forty-nine  hours. 
In  the  School  of  Education,  students  take  four 
courses  and  complete  a  practicum.  Six  courses  of 
graduate-level  work  (eighteen  hours)  are  required 
in  the  specialty  area. 

ED  Cl  200;  One  of  the  following:  EDCI  240, 
EDCI  245,  EDCI  246,  EDCI  247,  EDCI  283, 
EDCI  287;  EDCI  306;  One  of  the  following: 
EDFO  201,  EDFO  202,  EDSP  130;  One  of  the 
following:  EDFO  220,  EDFO  222,  EDFO  223, 
EDFO  241,  EDFO  242,  EDSP  286 


Additional  Courses  and  Experiences  for  Nonlicensed  Students 
Eighteen  hours  of  additional  course  work  are 
required  of  students  admitted  to  the  M.A.T.  pro¬ 
gram  who  do  not  hold  Class  A  teaching  licensure. 

Foundation  Courses 

EDFO  101  and  EDFO  120  must  be  taken  at  the 
beginning  of  the  program,  in  summer  school.  In 
addition,  for  level  A  licensure,  students  must  com¬ 
plete  the  appropriate  teaching  methods  course  (six 
hours)  and  student  teaching  (six  hours). 


Social  Foundations 

Dr.  George  Noblit,  Chair 

DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY  (PH.D.) 

The  Ph.D.  program  in  Social  Foundations  has  four 
areas  of  emphasis:  history  of  education,  philosophy  of 
education,  sociology/anthropology  of  education,  and 
educational  policy  studies.  The  program  prepares  stu¬ 
dents  to  teach  and  to  conduct  research  in  college  and 
university  settings.  The  doctoral  program  is  highly  indi¬ 
vidualized  and  draws  heavily  on  other  social  science 
departments  at  UNC-Chapel  Hill. 
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REQUIREMENTS 

Individuals  admitted  to  the  program  usually  have 
master's  degrees  in  education,  history,  sociology,  anthro¬ 
pology,  economics,  or  philosophy.  Students  admitted 
without  a  master's  degree  must  complete  its  require¬ 
ments  or  the  equivalent  as  a  part  of  their  program.  The 
program  requires  fifteen  credit  hours  in  core  courses  and 
sixteen  credits  in  the  research  sequence.  Each  student’s 
adviser  and  doctoral  committee  may  determine  that 
additional  courses  in  the  student’s  area  of  emphasis  are 
required. 

Core  Courses  and  Experiences 

EDFO  220,  EDFO  222,  EDFO  223,  EDFO  241, 
EDFO  242 

Research  Courses  and  Experiences 

Research  requirements  are  consistent  with  the 
research  requirements  for  the  Ph.D.  outlined  in  the 
Graduation  Requirements  section  of  this  record. 

Special  Education 

Dr.  Ronald  Wiegerink,  Chair 

MASTER  OF  ARTS  (M.A.) 

MASTER  OF  EDUCATION  (M.ED.) 

The  Special  Education  program  offers  two  master's 
degree  programs  for  students:  the  M.Ed.  and  the  M.A. 
The  M.Ed.  degree  program  in  Special  Education  is  part 
of  the  teacher  education  program  and  provides  study  in 
the  field  of  teaching  children  with  disabilities.  It  prepares 
master  teachers  to  work  directly  with  exceptional  chil¬ 
dren  and  to  serve  in  consultative  roles  with  parents,  pub¬ 
lic  school  educators,  and  allied  professionals.  The  M.A. 
is  for  students  seeking  a  highly  individualized  program 
of  study  and/or  research  preparation  for  doctoral  study. 

Upon  completing  the  M.Ed.  program,  students  are 
eligible  for  North  Carolina  graduate-level  licensure  B-K 
and  K-12  in  special  education. 

REQUIREMENTS 

Students  must  have  a  North  Carolina  A-level  teach¬ 
ing  license  in  a  particular  field  in  order  to  apply. 
Applicants  with  teaching  experience  who  work  with 


exceptional  children  receive  priority  for  admission. 

The  M.Ed.  program  in  special  education  is  a  full¬ 
time  program  that  can  be  completed  within  one  calendar 
year,  provided  the  student  has  a  background  in  special 
education  and  A-level  licensure  in  a  particular  teaching 
field.  The  program  consists  of  fifteen  credit  hours  taken 
in  the  core  area  and  additional  courses  in  either  the  aca¬ 
demic  branch  or  the  early  intervention  and  family  sup¬ 
port  branch. 

Core  Courses  and  Experiences 

ACADEMIC  BRANCH:  This  branch  prepares  teachers 
to  work  with  school-aged  children  who  have  learn¬ 
ing  disabilities.  Course  work  and  supervised  practica 
emphasize  instruction  in  basic  skills  areas  and  social 
development.  See  Special  Education —  Learning 
Disabilities  Training  Program,  M.Ed.  Degree 
Program  for  a  description  of  required  courses. 

EARLY  INTERVENTION  AND  FAMILY  SUPPORT 
BRANCH:  This  branch  focuses  on  preparation  for 
working  with  infants,  preschoolers,  and  their  fami¬ 
lies.  Supervised  practicum  opportunities  include 
developmental  centers,  home-based  programs,  pub¬ 
lic  schools,  and  hospital  settings.  See  Special 
Education —  Early  Childhood  Intervention  and 
Family  Support,  M.Ed.  Degree  Program  for  a 
description  of  required  courses. 

DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY  (PH.D.) 

The  special  education  doctoral  program  prepares 
leadership  personnel  with  expertise  in  research  on  excep¬ 
tional  children  and  youth.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
development  of  competencies  in  special  education  foun¬ 
dations,  research,  program  evaluation,  and  collegiate 
teaching  in  special  education.  Program  graduates  take 
positions  in  universities,  research  facilities,  state  depart¬ 
ments  of  education,  public  school  leadership,  and  human 
services  management. 

REQUIREMENTS 

The  doctoral  program  requires  that  all  students 
complete  twelve  core  hours  of  special  education  and 
research  core  courses.  Students  also  pursue  an  emphasis 
area  through  elective  courses,  and  complete  an  area 
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paper,  a  teaching  internship,  a  research  apprenticeship, 
and  a  dissertation. 

Required  Special  Education  Courses  and  Experiences 

SPECIAL  EDUCATION  CORE 

EDSP  233,  EDSP  234,  EDSP  242,  EDSP  341, 

EDSP  342 

RESEARCH  CORE 

Research  requirements  are  consistent  with  research 
requirements  for  the  Ph.D.  outlined  in  the 
Graduation  Requirements  section  of  this  record. 

Additional  Elective  Courses  and  Experiences 

Students  choose  elective  courses  that  provide  addi¬ 
tional  background  for  particular  careers  or  specific 
research  interests.  Examples  include  maternal  and 
child  health,  augmentative  communication,  devel¬ 
opmental  psychology,  law,  business  management, 
computer  science,  and  instructional  design. 

Doctoral  students  are  encouraged  to  declare  a  cog¬ 
nate,  which  requires  nine  to  fifteen  credit  hours  of 
course  work  in  other  related  programs. 

Special  Education:  Learning 
Disabilities  Training  Program 

Dr.  David  Lillie,  Program  Coordinator 

MASTER  OF  EDUCATION  (M.ED.) 

The  learning  disabilities  program  offers  three 
degrees  of  training  for  individuals: 

a)  Level  I  -  Classroom  Teachers.  Prepares  teachers  to 
provide  effective  instruction,  with  support,  for  stu¬ 
dents  with  specific  learning  disabilities  who  are 
assigned  to  their  classes; 

b)  Level  II  -  Licensure  in  Specific  Learning  Disabilities. 
Produces  teachers  with  licensure  to  work  in  regular 
classrooms,  resource  rooms,  and  self-contained  class¬ 
rooms;  and 


c)  Level  III  -  Master's  Degree  Program  with  an 
Emphasis  in  Specific  Learning  Disabilities.  Prepares 
students  for  leadership  roles  at  the  school-building 
level. 

REQUIREMENTS 

The  program  requires  that  applicants  have  an  A- 
level  license  in  a  teaching  area.  Applicants  with  teaching 
experience  who  work  with  exceptional  children  receive 
priority  for  admission. 

Admissions  for  Levels  I  and  II  are  processed 
through  Continuing  Education.  Admissions  for  Level  III 
are  processed  through  the  Graduate  School. 

Typical  Sequence  of  Core  Courses  and  Experiences 

LEVEL  I  -  CLASSROOM  TEACHERS 
EDSP  231,  EDSP  247,  EDSP  322 

LEVEL  II  -  ADD-ON  LICENSE  (Level  I  plus  six  hours) 
EDSP  340 

LEVEL  III  -  MASTER'S  DEGREE*  (Levels  I  and  II  plus 
following  courses): 

EDSP  143,  EDSP  224,  EDSP  240,  EDSP  248, 
EDSP  340 

*Twenty-four  semester  hours  must  he  taken  after  admission  to 
the  Graduate  School. 

Special  Education:  Early  Childhood 
Intervention  and  Family  Support 

Dr.  Samuel  Odom,  Program  Coordinator 

MASTER  OF  EDUCATION  (M.ED.) 

The  Special  Education  master's  degree  program  in 
early  childhood  intervention  and  family  support  gives 
the  student  the  basic  skills  to  work  with  infants  and 
preschoolers  with  and  without  disabilities  and  their  fami¬ 
lies.  The  program's  view  of  early  childhood  intervention 
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is  based  on  several  philosophical  assumptions:  a)  early 
childhood  intervention  must  be  viewed  from  an  ecologi¬ 
cal  perspective,  b)  it  should  be  family  centered,  c)  it 
should  be  normalized,  and  d)  it  is  an  interdisciplinary 
endeavor  and  should  be  treated  as  such. 

Upon  completing  the  M.Ed.  program  and  licensure 
criteria,  students  become  eligible  for  North  Carolina 
graduate-level  licensure  in  birth-kindergarten. 

REQUIREMENTS 

Applicants  with  teaching  credentials  and  experience 
who  work  with  young  children  receive  priority  for 
admission.  The  M.Ed.  program  is  a  thirty-three  credit- 
hour  program;  thirty  hours  of  course  work  are  taken  in 
the  required  core  classes.  The  remaining  three  hours 


can  be  chosen  from  a  variety  of  elective  courses.  In 
three  intensive  practicum  settings,  students  learn  skills 
related  to  working  with  young  children  ages  birth  to 
five  with  and  without  disabilities  and  their  families.  In 
addition,  they  develop  skills  in  consultation  and  program 
administration. 

Core  Courses  and  Experiences 

EDSP  230,  EDSP  232,  EDSP  235,  EDSP  242, 
EDSP  340,  EDSP  342A,  EDSP  342B,  SPHS  347 

Additional  Courses  and  Experiences  (in  addition  to  the  core 
courses  and  experiences) 

Possible  elective  courses  offered  for  students: 

SPHS  361,  MHCH  206,  MHCH  220,  SOWO  226, 
SOWO  223,  SOWO  224,  SOWO  234,  NURS  186 
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Through  outreach  programs,  faculty  enlarge  the  school's  circle  of  influence 
by  lending  expertise  and  technical  support  to  public  school  personnel, 
businesses,  and  community  members  seeking  help  with  educational  needs. 


School  of  Education  courses  are  listed  under  five  major 


headings: 

CDFS 

Child  Development  and  Family  Studies 
Offered  for  undergraduate  majors 

EDUC 

Courses  offered  for  undergraduates 
Teacher  education  courses  for  majors 
Education  courses  for  nonmajors 

EDCI 

Curriculum  and  Instruction 

EDFO 

Foundations  of  Education 

EDSP 

Specialized  Professional  Education 

Course  numbers  are  assigned  as  follows: 

0-  99 

Open  to  undergraduates  only 

100-199 

Open  to  advanced  undergraduates  and 
to  graduate  students 

200-400 

Open  to  graduate  students  only 

(Courses  listed  here  as  offered  in  the  summer  are  under 
the  control  of  the  Summer  School  office.  Consult  the 
Simmer  School  Record  to  verify  summer  course  offerings.) 


Child  Development  and 
Family  Studies 

CDFS  50*  EARLY  CHILDHOOD  DEVELOPMENT  (4). 

Four  semester  hours  with  a  field-based  component 
for  students  to  observe  and  interact  with  young 
children  with  and  without  disabilities  (birth  to  five 
focus/typical  and  atypical  development). 
Prerequisites,  PSYC  10  and  24,  permission  of  the 
instructor.  Fall.  Jarvis-Samuels. 

CDFS  60  INFANT/TODDLER  ASSESSMENT  AND 

INTERVENTION  (3).  Program  models  and  cur¬ 
ricula/intervention  strategies  for  working  with 
infants  and  toddlers  will  be  stressed.  Program 
models  and  strategies  for  working  with  families  will 
be  emphasized.  Prerequisites,  CDFS  50,  permis¬ 
sion  of  the  instructor.  Spring.  Staff. 

CDFS  61  PRESCHOOL/KINDERGARTEN  ASSESS¬ 
MENT  AND  TEACHING  STRATEGIES  (4). 
Linkage  between  developmental  theories,  assess¬ 
ment,  and  classroom  practices  for  children  ages 
three  to  five  will  be  stressed.  Implementation  of 
developmentally  and  culturally  appropriate  assess¬ 
ment  and  teaching  strategies  for  young  children 
with  and  without  disabilities  will  be  covered. 
Prerequisites,  CDFS  50  and  60,  permission  of  the 
instructor.  Fall.  Jarvis-Samuels,  Odom. 

CDFS  80*  INTERDISCIPLINARY  SEMINAR  (2).  Focus 
on  the  different  professional  disciplines  involved  in 
the  delivery  of  services  to  young  children.  Students 
will  observe  various  professionals  in  their  work  set¬ 
tings  interacting  with  young  children  and  their 
families.  Prerequisite,  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Fall.  Staff. 


CDFS  81*  INTERDISCIPLINARY  SEMINAR  (2). 

Provides  students  with  information  regarding  the 
variety  of  programs  and  services  available  for 
young  children  and  their  families.  Prerequisite, 
permission  of  the  instructor.  Spring.  Jarvis- 
Samuels. 
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CDFS  82 


CDFS  83 


CDFS  90 


CDFS  92 


CDFS  101* 


SENIOR  INTERDISCIPLINARY  SEMINAR 

(2).  Seminar  should  be  taken  with  CDFS  60  and  90 
to  provide  forum  for  discussion  of  recommended 
practices  in  students'  infan  t/toddler  field  place¬ 
ments.  Students  will  develop  skills  in  service  coor¬ 
dination  for  families  of  young  children.  Emphasis 
on  meeting  the  health,  social,  and  educational 
needs  of  families  of  young  children  through  intera¬ 
gency  coordination  will  be  stressed.  Prerequisites, 
CDFS  60,  80,  81,  and  90,  permission  of  the 
instructor.  Fall.  Staff. 

SENIOR  INTERDISCIPLINARY  SEMINAR 

(4).  Seminar  should  be  taken  with  CDFS  92, 
Teaching  Internship  in  Preschool  and 
Kindergarten  Programs.  Semester  provides  a 
forum  to  discuss  and  learn  recommended  practices 
related  to  their  preschool  and  kindergarten  place¬ 
ments.  Spring.  Staff. 

INFANT/TODDLER  INTERN  (4).  Field-based 
internship  for  infants  and  toddlers  in  inclusive  set¬ 
tings  for  children  with  and  without  disabilities  with 
periodic  home  visits.  Students  also  should  be 
enrolled  in  CDFS  60.  Prerequisites,  CDFS  50  and 
60  taken  in  the  same  semester,  permission  of  the 
instructor.  Fall.  Staff. 

CLINICAL  INTERNSHIP:  PRESCHOOL 
AND  KINDERGARTEN  (8).  Supervised  intern¬ 
ship  with  typically  and  atypically  developing  chil¬ 
dren  in  preschool  and  kindergarten  settings  for 
forty  hours  per  week  over  sixteen  weeks. 
Prerequisites,  CDFS  50,  60,  61,  and  90,  permission 
of  the  instructor.  Spring.  Staff. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  CHILD  HEALTH 
SERVICES  (3).  Topics  include  nutrition;  healthy 
and  safe  early  childhood  settings;  health  care  man¬ 
agement  of  individual  needs;  policy/legal  issues 
related  to  health  care  in  educational/developmental 
settings.  Prerequisite,  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Fall.  Bender. 


CDFS  111*  WORKING  WITH  SOCIOCULTURALLY 
DIVERSE  FAMILIES  OF  YOUNG  CHIL¬ 
DREN  (3).  Topics  include  family  dynamics,  cultur¬ 
al  diversity,  family-centered  service  delivery  strate¬ 
gies,  parent-professional  relations,  working  with  at- 
risk  families,  teaming,  and  family  literacy. 
Prerequisites,  SOCI 30,  permission  of  the  instruc¬ 
tor.  Spring.  Boone. 

CDFS  121*  PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
LEADERSHIP  SEMINAR  (4).  Topics  include 
philosophical,  historical,  social,  and  legal  bases  for 
early  childhood  services;  policy  and  legislation 
affecting  early  childhood  services;  efficacy  and  best 
practice  research;  ethical  and  professional  stan¬ 
dards.  Prerequisite,  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Spring.  Clifford,  Stedman. 


Education 

EDUC  4*  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS  FOR  ELEMENTARY 
TEACHERS  (3).  Introduction  to  developmental 
aspects  of  children's  art  and  to  the  application  of 
art  materials  and  processes  to  teaching  at  the  ele¬ 
mentary  and  intermediate  levels.  Required  of  all 
K-6  majors  and  must  be  taken  in  the  fall  preceding 
student  teaching.  Fall.  Staff. 

EDUC  12*  MATHEMATICS  IN  ELEMENTARY  EDU¬ 
CATION  (3).  Provides  a  study  of  the  mathematics 
content  of  elementary  programs,  including  materi¬ 
als,  techniques,  and  teaching  aids.  Required  of  all 
K-6  majors  and  must  be  taken  in  the  fall  preceding 
student  teaching.  Prerequisite,  one  college-level 
math  course.  Fall.  Ballew,  Friel. 

EDUC  3 1  CAREER  EXPLORATION  (1).  Provides  stu¬ 
dents  an  opportunity  for  exploration  of  career 
choices.  Fall  and  spring.  Martin,  Taylor. 


*Open  only  to  majors  in  the  School  of  Education  or  with  per¬ 
mission  of  the  director  of  Professional  Development  Schools. 
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EDUC41  EDUCATION  IN  AMERICAN  SOCIETY  (3). 

Primarily  for  students  not  majoring  in  education 
and  may  be  taken  by  education  majors  only  as  an 
elective.  A  reflective  examination  of  beliefs  and 
attitudes  associated  with  1)  the  historical,  philo¬ 
sophical,  sociological,  political,  and  economic 
forces  affecting  education  and  schooling  in  the 
United  States;  2)  the  structure  and  function  of  the 
school  system;  and  3)  current  issues  and  trends  in 
American  schooling  and  education.  Fall,  spring, 
and  summer.  Unks. 

EDUC  45*  BASIC  MEDIA  SKILLS  (1.5).  Provides  instruc¬ 
tion  and  practice  in  selecting,  planning,  producing, 
and  using  media  for  teaching.  Includes  hands-on 
experience  with  instructional  materials  and  equip¬ 
ment.  Fall  and  spring.  DeWert,  Goldstein. 


EDUC  54*  SOCIAL  CONCEPTS  AND  PROBLEMS  IN 
AMERICAN  EDUCATION-SECONDARY, 
SPECIAL  SUBJECTS  (3).  Basic  course  in  the 
history  and  sociology  of  education  for  undergradu¬ 
ate  students  majoring  in  teacher  education. 

Reviews  major  concepts  of  educational  foundations 
and  educational  practice.  Required  of  all  secondary 
and  special  subjects  majors  and  should  be  taken  in 
the  spring  of  the  junior  year.  Prerequisite,  EDUC 
56.  Spring.  Unks. 

EDUC  55*  CHILD  DEVELOPMENT  (4).  Theories  of  child 
development  and  empirical  research  on  child 
behavior,  applied  to  the  school  setting  at  the  early 
childhood  and  intermediate  levels.  Required  of  all 
K-6  majors  and  must  be  taken  in  the  fall  of  the 
junior  year.  Fall.  Meece,  Wilkerson. 


EDUC  51*  TEACHING  READING  AND  THE  RELAT¬ 
ED  LANGUAGE  ARTS  (K-6)  (4).  A  survey 
course  for  K-6  majors  on  the  nature  of  reading  and 
other  language  arts.  In  addition  to  lectures  and  lab¬ 
oratories,  students  work  with  elementary-level 
pupils  at  a  local  public  school.  Required  of  all  K-6 
majors  and  must  be  taken  in  the  fall  preceding  stu¬ 
dent  teaching.  Fall.  Cunningham,  Fitzgerald, 
Spiegel. 

EDUC  54*  SOCIAL  CONCEPTS  AND  PROBLEMS  IN 
AMERICAN  EDUCATION-ELEMENTARY 

(3).  Basic  course  in  the  history  and  sociology  of 
education  for  undergraduate  students  majoring  in 
elementary  education.  Reviews  major  concepts  of 
educational  foundations  and  educational  practice. 
Required  of  all  K-6  majors  and  must  be  taken  in 
the  spring  of  the  junior  year.  Spring.  Noblit,  staff. 


EDUC  56*  ADOLESCENT  DEVELOPMENT  (4). 

Theories  of  adolescent  development  and  empirical 
research  on  adolescent  behavior,  applied  to  the  sec¬ 
ondary  level.  Required  of  all  secondary  and  special 
subjects  majors  and  should  be  taken  in  the  fall  of 
the  junior  year.  Fall  and  spring.  Coop,  Meece. 

EDUC  57  INTRODUCTION  TO  MUSIC  EDUCA¬ 
TION  (2).  An  introduction  to  the  historical  and 
philosophical  foundations  of  music  education  in 
the  United  States  and  to  the  role  of  the  music 
teacher  in  the  context  of  the  school.  Open  to  all 
music  majors  with  an  interest  in  music  education. 
Fall.  Whitaker. 

EDUC  60*  TEACHING  SCIENCE  IN  THE  ELEMEN¬ 
TARY  SCHOOL  (3).  Methods  and  materials  for 
teaching  science,  with  an  emphasis  on  inquiry  and 
an  integrated  unit  approach.  Required  of  all  K-6 
majors  and  must  be  taken  in  the  fall  of  the  senior 
year.  Fall.  Jones. 
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EDUC  61* 


EDUC  62* 


EDUC  63* 


EDUC  64* 


EDUC  65* 


EDUC  66* 


EDUC  69* 


EDUC  72* 


TEACHING  SOCIAL  STUDIES  IN  THE 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  (3).  Method  and 
materials  for  teaching  social  studies,  with  an 
emphasis  on  inquiry  and  an  integrated  unit 
approach.  Required  of  all  K-6  majors  and  must  be 
taken  in  the  spring  of  the  junior  year.  Spring. 

Brice,  Tom. 

STUDENT  TEACHING  IN  ELEMENTARY 
GRADES  (12).  Provides  full-time  experience  in  an 
elementary  school  classroom  under  the  supervision 
of  an  experienced  teacher  and  a  University  supervi¬ 
sor  during  ten  or  more  weeks.  Spring.  Rogers, 
Wilkerson,  staff. 

HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  (3). 
(Teaching).  Taught  six  hours  per  week  during  the 
first  half  of  the  semester.  In  this  block  program 
course,  time  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  appropriate 
methods  and  materials  of  teaching.  Spring.  Staff. 

STUDENT  TEACHING  HEALTH  AND 
PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  (6).  Provides  full- 
time  experience  in  a  physical  education  setting 
under  the  supervision  of  an  experienced  teacher 
and  a  University  supervisor  during  ten  or  more 
weeks.  Corequisite,  EDUC  63.  Spring.  Staff. 

THE  TEACHING  PROFESSION  (1.5). 
(Offered  concurrently  with  EDUC  66.)  Initiates 
students  into  the  teaching  profession.  The  course 
stresses  what  it  is  like  to  be  a  teacher,  with  concur¬ 
rent  emphasis  on  the  life  of  the  student  and  the 
study  of  schools.  Prerequisite,  admission  to  the 
Middle  Grades  Teacher  Education  Program.  Fall. 
Gulledge,  staff. 

PLANNING  FOR  TEACHING  (4.5).  (Offered 
concurrently  with  EDUC  65.)  Focus  on  basic  skills 
for  assessing  characteristics  of  the  student  related 
to  learning,  selecting  content  for  instruction,  and 
planning  a  lesson.  Prerequisite,  admission  to  the 
Middle  Grades  Teacher  Education  Program.  Fall. 
Vesilind,  staff. 

TEACHING  SKILLS  LABORATORY  (3). 

Helps  students  develop  a  variety  of  basic  teaching 
skills  used  by  classroom  teachers.  This  course  will 
be  conducted  primarily  as  a  laboratory  course. 
Prerequisites,  EDUC  65  and  66.  Spring.  White, 
staff. 

PSYCHOLOGY  OF  LEARNING-Elementary 

(3).  Considers  the  components  of  teaching-learning 
situations,  including  motivation,  teaching-learning 
strategies,  classroom  management,  and  testing  and 
evaluation  from  a  psychological  perspective. 
(Sections  1  and  2  for  Elementary  Education 
majors.)  Required  of  all  K-6  majors  and  must  be 
taken  in  the  fall  of  the  junior  year.  Fall.  Rogers, 
Stuck. 


EDUC  72*  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  LEARNING-Secondary, 
Special  Subjects  (3).  Considers  the  components  of 
teaching-learning  situations,  including  motivation, 
teaching-learning  strategies,  classroom  manage¬ 
ment,  and  testing  and  evaluation  from  a  psycholog¬ 
ical  perspective.  (Sections  4,  5,  6  for  secondary  and 
special  subject  majors.)  Fall,  spring,  and  summer. 
Rogers,  Stuck,  White,  and  staff. 

EDUC  74*  ELEMENTARY/MIDDLE  GRADES  GENER¬ 
AL  MUSIC  METHODS  (3).  Acquaints  the  stu¬ 
dent  with  a  body  of  information,  principles,  and 
practices  in  general  music  education,  and  provides 
opportunities  for  the  student  to  assume  the  role  of 
a  general  music  teacher  in  a  variety  of  settings. 
Course  open  to  students  in  the  final  semester  of 
licensure  sequence.  Spring.  Staff. 
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EDUC  75*  METHODS  AND  MATERIALS  IN  INSTRU¬ 
MENTAL  MUSIC  (3).  Acquaints  the  student 
with  a  body  of  information,  principles,  and  prac¬ 
tices  in  instrumental  music  education,  and  provides 
opportunities  for  the  student  to  assume  the  role  of 
an  instrumental  music  teacher  in  a  variety  of  set¬ 
tings.  Course  open  to  students  in  die  final  semester 
of  licensure  sequence.  Spring.  Staff. 


EDUC  76*  METHODS  AND  MATERIALS  IN  CHORAL 
MUSIC  (3).  Designed  to  acquaint  the  student  widi 
a  body  of  information,  principles,  and  practices  in 
choral  music  education,  as  well  as  provide  opportu¬ 
nities  for  the  student  to  assume  the  role  of  a  choral 
music  teacher  in  a  variety  of  settings.  Course  open 
to  students  in  final  semester  of  licensure  sequence. 
Spring.  Huff. 


EDUC  77*  STUDENT  TEACHING  ELEMENTARY 
MUSIC  (6).  Provides  full-time  experience  in 
teaching  elementary  general  music  under  the 
supervision  of  an  experienced  teacher  and  a 
University  supervisor  during  ten  or  more  weeks. 
Prerequisite,  EDUC  74.  Spring.  Staff. 


EDUC  78*  STUDENT  TEACHING  INSTRUMENTAL 
MUSIC  (6).  Provides  full-time  experience  in 
teaching  instrumental  music  under  the  supervision 
of  an  experienced  teacher  and  a  University  supervi¬ 
sor  during  ten  or  more  weeks.  Prerequisite,  EDUC 
75.  Spring.  Staff. 

EDUC  79*  STUDENT  TEACHING  CHORAL  MUSIC 

(6).  Provides  full-time  experience  in  teaching 
choral  music  under  the  supervision  of  an  experi¬ 
enced  teacher  and  a  University  supervisor  during 
ten  or  more  weeks.  Prerequisite,  EDLA  76. 

Spring.  Huff. 

EDUC  81*  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  TEACHING 
ENGLISH  IN  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOL 

(6).  A  block  program  course  devoted  to  the  study 
of  the  secondary  school  and  appropriate  methods 
and  materials  of  teaching  English.  Fall.  Hennis. 
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EDUC  82*  STUDENT  TEACHING  ENGLISH  (6). 

Provides  full-time  experience  in  teaching  English 
under  the  supervision  of  an  experienced  teacher 
and  a  University  supervisor  during  ten  or  more 
weeks.  Corequisite,  EDUC  81.  Fall.  Hennis, 
Palmer. 

EDUC  83*  METHODS  OF  TEACHING  FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES  (6).  Devoted  to  the  appropriate 
methods  and  materials  for  teaching  foreign  lan¬ 
guages.  Prerequisite,  senior  status,  majoring  in  for¬ 
eign  language  education.  Fall.  Heining-Boynton, 
Kubota. 


The  aim  of  education 
should  he  to  convert 
the  mind  into  a 
living  fountain,  and 
not  a  reservoir.  That 
which  is  filled  merely 
by  pumping  in, 
will  be  emptied 
by  pumping  out.” 


EDUC  84*  STUDENT  TEACHING  FOREIGN  LAN¬ 
GUAGES  K-12  (12).  Devoted  to  the  appropriate 
methods  and  materials  for  teaching  foreign  lan¬ 
guages.  Prerequisite,  EDUC  83.  Spring.  Heining- 
Boynton,  Kubota. 

EDUC  85*  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  THE 

TEACHING  OF  SOCIAL  STUDIES  IN  THE 
SECONDARY  SCHOOL  (6).  A  block  program 
course  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  secondary 
school  and  appropriate  methods  and  materials  of 
teaching  social  studies.  Fall.  Rong. 

EDUC  86*  STUDENT  TEACHING  SOCIAL  STUDIES 

(6).  Provides  full-time  experience  in  teaching  social 
studies  under  the  supervision  of  an  experienced 
teacher  and  a  University  supervisor  during  ten  or 
more  weeks.  Corequisite,  EDUC  85.  Fall.  Rong, 
Tom. 


EDUC  89*  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  THE 

TEACHING  OF  MATHEMATICS  IN  THE 

SECONDARY  SCHOOL  (6).  A  block  program 
course  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  secondary 
school  and  appropriate  methods  and  materials  of 
teaching  mathematics.  Fall.  Ballew,  C.  Malloy. 

EDUC  90*  STUDENT  TEACHING  MATHEMATICS 

(6).  Provides  full-time  experience  in  teaching 
mathematics  under  the  supervision  of  an  experi¬ 
enced  teacher  and  a  University  supervisor  during 
ten  or  more  weeks.  Corequisite,  EDUC  89.  Fall. 
Ballew,  C.  Malloy. 

EDUC  91*  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  THE 

TEACHING  OF  SCIENCE  IN  THE  SEC¬ 
ONDARY  SCHOOL  (6).  A  block  program  course 
devoted  to  die  study  of  the  secondary  school  and 
appropriate  methods  and  materials  of  teaching  sci¬ 
ence.  Fall.  Hounshell. 


-John  M.  Mason 


EDUC  92*  STUDENT  TEACHING  SCIENCE  (6). 

Provides  full-time  experience  in  teaching  science 
under  the  supervision  of  an  experienced  teacher 
and  a  University  supervisor  during  ten  or  more 
weeks.  Corequisite,  EDLTC  91.  Fall.  Hounshell. 


EDUC  93H*  HONORS  SEMINAR  IN  EDUCATION  (3). 

Integration  of  critical  analysis  of  selected  educa¬ 
tional  themes,  introduction  to  methods  of  educa¬ 
tional  research,  and  intensive  work  in  critical  read¬ 
ing  and  writing  skills.  Required  for  graduation  with 
honors  in  education.  Prerequisite,  honors  candi¬ 
date  status  in  the  School  of  Education.  Spring. 
Unks. 


EDUC  94H*  HONORS  THESIS  IN  EDUCATION  (3). 

Preparation  of  an  honors  thesis  under  the  direction 
of  a  member  of  the  School  of  Education  faculty, 
and  an  oral  examination  on  the  thesis.  Required  for 
graduation  with  honors  in  education.  Prerequisites, 
honors  candidate  status  in  School  of  Education  and 
EDUC  93H  with  grade  of  B  or  better.  Fall  and 
spring.  Unks. 

EDUC  95*  TEACHING  IN  THE  MIDDLE  GRADES  (6). 

Focus  on  the  organization  and  curriculum  of  the 
middle  grades,  reading  and  writing  in  the  content 
areas,  the  methods  of  teaching  in  their  content 
areas,  and  unit  planning.  Prerequisites,  EDUC  65, 
66,  and  69.  Fall.  Friel,  Jones,  Vesilind,  staff. 

EDUC  96*  TEACHING  INTERNSHIP  (Variable). 

(Offered  concurrently  with  EDUC  97.)  Gives  stu¬ 
dents  the  opportunity  to  plan  instruction  and  to 
teach  with  increasing  degrees  of  responsibility.  The 
internship  will  be  in  a  school  setting  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  a  classroom  teacher. 
Prerequisites,  EDUC  65,  66,  69,  and  95.  Spring. 
Vesilind. 

EDUC  97*  SEMINAR  ON  TEACHING  ELEMENTARY 
GRADES  (3).  (Offered  concurrently  with  EDUC 
62.)  Provides  the  student  an  opportunity  to  reflect 
on  teaching  and  the  teaching  profession  by  inte¬ 
grating  knowledge  about  teaching  with  observa¬ 
tions  about  teaching  made  during  the  internship. 
Spring.  Rogers,  Wilkerson,  staff. 

EDUC  97*  SEMINAR  ON  TEACHING  MIDDLE 

GRADES  (3).  (Offered  concurrently  with  EDUC 
96.)  Provides  the  student  with  an  opportunity  to 
reflect  on  teaching  and  the  teaching  profession  by 
integrating  knowledge  about  teaching  with  obser¬ 
vations  about  teaching  made  during  the  internship. 
Prerequisites,  EDUC  65,  66,  69,  and  95.  Spring. 
Vesilind. 


EDUC  99*  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  (3).  Meets  six 
hours  each  week  during  the  first  half  of  the  semes¬ 
ter  in  which  student  teaching  is  done.  Required  of 
all  secondary  teachers  majoring  in  physical  educa¬ 
tion.  Deals  with  the  rationale  and  the  practice  of 
secondary  education,  including  curriculum  and 
organization.  Spring.  Staff. 

EDUC  100  EDUCATION  WORKSHOPS  (1-3).  Workshops 
designed  around  education  topics  primarily  for 
licensed  K-12  teachers.  Prerequisite,  permission  of 
the  director  for  Professional  Development  Schools. 
Summer.  Members  of  the  graduate  faculty. 
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EDUC  153*  CONTENT-AREA  READING  AND  WRIT¬ 
ING  (3).  Introductory  course  that  focuses  on  cur¬ 
rent  theory,  research,  and  issues  in  the  teaching 
and  use  of  reading  and  writing  in  the  content  areas. 
Fall,  spring,  and  summer.  Cunningham, 
Danielewicz,  Palmer,  Spiegel. 


Curriculum  and  Instruction 

EDCI  103  LINGUISTICS  AND  TEACHING  (1).  Reviews 
the  linguistic  components  of  English  to  help  edu¬ 
cators  understand  potential  problem  areas  that 
ESL  and  other  students  from  minority  cultures 
may  have  in  learning  English.  Spring.  Heining- 
Boynton,  Kubota. 

EDCI  1 1 5  PRINCIPLES  OF  INSTRUCTIONAL 
DESIGN  (3).  The  design  and  production  of 
instructional  materials  incorporating  goal  analysis, 
learning  task  analysis,  behavioral  objectives,  entry 
behavior,  criterion  tests,  instructional  strategies, 
design  planning,  and  formative  evaluation. 
Prerequisite,  EDUC  72  or  related  course.  Fall. 
Hannum. 

EDCI  120  EARLY  CHILDHOOD  EDUCATION  (3). 

Considers  tire  development  of  early  childhood  edu¬ 
cation,  growth  and  development  characteristics  of 
young  children,  and  die  organization  and  adminis¬ 
tration  of  programs  and  services  for  young  chil¬ 
dren.  Fall  and  summer.  Brice,  Day. 

EDCI  1 2 1  THE  CURRICULUM  OF  EARLY  CHILD¬ 
HOOD  EDUCATION  (3).  Relates  the  objectives 
of  early  childhood  education  to  curricula  in  lan¬ 
guage  development,  science,  social  living,  numbers, 
music,  art,  and  dramatic  play.  Spring  and  summer. 
Brice,  Day. 

EDCI  180  METHODS  OF  TEACHING  ENGLISH  AS  A 
SECOND  LANGUAGE  (3).  Covers  teaching 
methods,  assessment,  and  resource  issues  related  to 
helping  the  ESL  learner.  Additional  topics  include 
theories  of  language  learning  and  the  relationships 
between  culture  and  language.  As  demand  war¬ 
rants.  Kubota. 

EDCI  1 85  ELEMENTARY  GENERAL  MUSIC 

METHODS  (3).  Provides  students  with  knowl¬ 
edge  of  structure,  scope,  and  sequence  of  instruc¬ 
tion  in  elementary  general  music.  As  demand  war¬ 
rants.  Staff. 

EDCI  1 86  RESEARCH  IN  MUSIC  EDUCATION  (3). 

Focus  on  important  ideas  and  concepts  concerning 
research  and  the  potential,  limitations,  and  applica¬ 
tions  of  research  methodologies.  Fall.  Staff. 

EDCI  187  ADVANCED  CHORAL  METHODS  AND 
VOCAL  DEVELOPMENT  (3).  Seminar  and 
workshop  in  pedagogical  procedures  in 
choral/vocal  art  and  musical  development.  As 
demand  warrants.  Huff. 


EDCI  189  MARCHING  BAND  PROCEDURES  (3). 

Provides  students  with  knowledge  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  planning,  and  administration  of  a  marching 
band  program.  Students  will  also  acquire  the  skills 
of  drill  writing  and  show  designing.  As  demand 
warrants.  Hile. 

EDCI  190  MIDDLE  GRADES  GENERAL  MUSIC 

METHODS  (3).  Provides  students  with  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  structure,  scope,  and  sequence  of 
instruction  in  middle  grades  general  music.  As 
demand  warrants.  Staff. 

EDCI  199  INDEPENDENT  STUDY  IN  CURRICULUM 
AND  INSTRUCTION  (1-3).  May  be  repeated 
for  a  maximum  of  six  credit  hours.  Readings  and 
research  under  the  direction  of  a  member  of  the 
program.  Prerequisite,  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Fall  and  spring.  Staff. 

EDCI  200  INTRODUCTION  TO  CURRICULUM  (3).  A 
survey  of  the  nature  of  curriculum  development 
and  contemporary  changes  as  they  relate  to  social 
aims,  learner  characteristics,  and  social  problems. 
Open  to  graduate  students  in  education  or  by  per¬ 
mission  of  the  instructor.  Fall,  spring,  and  summer. 
Burke,  Hennis,  Tom. 

EDCI  202  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES  (3).  A  survey  of  the  major  fea¬ 
tures  of  elementary  education,  including  curricu¬ 
lum  determinants  in  the  past  and  present,  organi¬ 
zation,  structure,  and  methods  of  instruction  in 
language  arts,  social  studies,  mathematics,  science, 
and  the  arts.  As  demand  warrants.  Day,  staff. 

EDCI  209  CURRICULUM  THEORY  (3).  An  advanced 

course  that  relates  curriculum  development  to  rele¬ 
vant  theories  and  research  in  humanistic  and 
behavioral  studies.  Spring.  Burke,  Tom. 

EDCI  2 1 0  INSTRUCTIONAL  THEORIES  (3).  Examines 
the  nature  and  application  of  various  theories  of 
instruction  to  instructional  goals,  individual  differ¬ 
ences,  teaching  strategies,  sequencing,  motivation, 
and  assessment.  Prerequisites,  a  prior  course  on 
learning  and  permission  of  the  instructor.  Spring. 
Hannum. 

EDCI  2 1 1  INSTRUCTIONAL  SYSTEMS  DEVELOP¬ 
MENT  (3).  Delineates  strategies  for  developing 
instructional  systems,  including  needs  assessment, 
job  analysis,  goal  setting,  use  of  criterion  tests, 
delivery  systems,  project  management,  and  evalua¬ 
tion  of  learners  and  programs.  Spring.  Hannum. 

EDCI  220  ORGANIZATION  AND  SUPERVISION  OF 
PROGRAMS  FOR  YOUNG  CHILDREN  (3). 

A  course  concerned  with  organizational  structures 
of  schools  for  young  children;  focuses  on  students, 
staff,  physical  plant,  school  services,  public  rela¬ 
tions,  and  curriculum.  Required  of  early  childhood 
majors  assuming  supervisory  roles.  As  demand  war¬ 
rants.  Brice,  Day. 
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EDCI  230  TEACHING  WRITING  AND  THE  OTHER 
LANGUAGE  ARTS  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL  (3).  A  consideration  of  the  objectives, 
methods,  and  materials  of  instruction,  issues, 
trends,  and  research  related  to  oral  language,  writ¬ 
ten  expression,  listening  skills,  and  reading.  Spring. 
Palmer. 

EDCI  2  3  5  THE  SOCIAL  STUDIES  IN  THE  ELEMEN¬ 
TARY  SCHOOL  (3).  A  study  of  the  objectives, 
structure,  curriculum,  research,  and  experimental 
programs  in  the  teaching  of  social  studies  in  the 
elementary  school.  As  demand  warrants.  Staff. 


EDCI  236  NATURAL  SCIENCE  IN  THE  ELEMEN¬ 
TARY  SCHOOL  (3).  An  examination  of  programs 
and  materials  for  elementary  school  science,  K-6, 
with  activities  to  assist  teachers  in  organizing  and 
operating  science  programs  in  classrooms.  Spring. 
Jones. 


EDCI  240  INVESTIGATIONS  AND  TRENDS  IN  THE 
TEACHING  OF  ENGLISH  (3).  An  advanced 
course  that  examines  research,  current  experimen¬ 
tal  practices,  and  the  effects  of  language  theories 
upon  the  purposes,  structure,  and  program  of  the 
language  arts.  Prerequisite,  Class  A  license  or 
equivalent,  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Summer.  Hennis. 


EDCI  245  INVESTIGATIONS  AND  TRENDS  IN  THE 
TEACHING  OF  SOCIAL  STUDIES  (3).  An 
advanced  course  designed  to  examine  research  and 
the  effects  of  educational  theories  upon  the  objec¬ 
tives,  structures,  and  curriculum  of  the  social  stud¬ 
ies.  Prerequisite,  Class  A  license  or  equivalent,  or 
permission  of  the  instructor.  As  demand  warrants. 
Rong. 


EDCI  26 1  HIGHER  EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (3).  The  history  and  present  status  of  the 
organization,  administration,  and  curriculum  of 
higher  education.  Fall.  Sanford. 

EDCI  263  TEACHER  EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (3).  A  study  of  the  research  relating  to 
teacher  effectiveness  and  programs  for  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  teachers.  Designed  for  students  planning  to 
work  in  teacher  education.  Every  other  fall.  Burke, 
Tom. 

EDCI  265  COLLEGE  TEACHING  (3).  For  graduate  stu¬ 
dents  in  any  academic  department  who  plan  teach¬ 
ing  careers.  An  introduction  to  the  planning  of 
courses  and  educational  programs  for  college  stu¬ 
dents.  Emphasis  is  on  a  systematic  approach  to 
developing,  implementing,  and  evaluating  instruc¬ 
tion.  Fall.  Stritter. 


EDCI  283  TRENDS  AND  ISSUES  IN  SECOND- 

LANGUAGE  EDUCATION  (3).  An  advanced 
course  designed  to  address  current  trends  and 
issues  in  second-language  education  and  to  exam¬ 
ine  research  in  the  field.  Prerequisite,  EDUC  83, 
84,  or  EDCI  1 80  or  equivalent.  Spring  and  sum¬ 
mer.  Heining-Boynton,  Kubota. 

EDCI  287  INVESTIGATIONS  AND  TRENDS  IN 

MUSIC  EDUCATION  (3).  Traces  the  philosoph¬ 
ical  development  of  music  education  from  the  turn 
of  the  twentieth  century.  Fall.  Huff. 

EDCI  294  SUPERVISION  AND  INSTRUCTION  (3).  An 
examination  of  the  history,  nature,  and  purposes  of 
educational  supervision,  with  an  emphasis  on  the 
supervisor’s  role  in  improving  teaching,  curriculum 
development,  and  staff  development.  Spring.  Day. 


EDCI  246  INVESTIGATIONS  AND  TRENDS  IN  THE 
TEACHING  OF  SCIENCE  (3).  Current  trends 
in  the  teaching  of  science,  with  emphasis  on  exper¬ 
imental  programs  in  science  and  research  in  sci¬ 
ence  education.  Prerequisites,  a  North  Carolina 
Class  A  license  or  equivalent,  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.  Spring.  Hounshell. 


EDCI  297  RESEARCH  IN  CURRICULUM  AND 

INSTRUCTION  (3).  Review  and  interpretation 
of  existing  research  in  the  area  of  curriculum  and 
instruction,  including  an  exploration  of  areas  of 
needed  research.  Prerequisites,  EDFO  180,  280, 
285,  EDCI  200,  209,  210,  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.  Spring.  Palmer. 


EDCI  247  INVESTIGATIONS  AND  TRENDS  IN  THE 
TEACHING  OF  MATHEMATICS  (3).  Current 
trends  in  the  teaching  of  mathematics,  with 
emphasis  on  research  findings  and  experimental 
programs.  Prerequisite,  a  North  Carolina  license 
or  equivalent,  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Spring.  Ballew. 

EDCI  252  GROUP  DYNAMICS,  DECISION  MAKING, 
AND  PROBLEM  SOLVING  (3).  Development 
of  understanding  and  skills  for  working  with  vari¬ 
ous  organizational  groups.  Focus  is  on  teams,  lead¬ 
ership  of  teams,  team  problem  solving,  and  team 
decision  making.  Fall  and  spring.  Staff. 


EDCI  303  PROBLEMS  IN  CURRICULUM  AND 

INSTRUCTION  (3-6).  May  be  repeated  for 
credit.  Provides  an  opportunity  for  advanced  stu¬ 
dents  to  do  independent  study  under  supervision  in 
an  area.  (Sections  include  early  childhood,  interme¬ 
diate,  secondary  subjects,  media,  literacy,  and  gen¬ 
eral.)  Prerequisites,  two  courses  in  graduate  educa¬ 
tion.  Fall  and  spring.  Staff. 

EDCI  306  PRACTICUM  IN  CURRICULUM  AND 

INSTRUCTION  (3-6).  Experiences  may  include 
projects,  field  studies,  or  internships  with  one  of  a 
number  of  agencies  concerned  with  education. 
(Sections  include  early  childhood,  intermediate, 
secondary  subjects,  media,  literacy,  and  general.) 
Fall  and  spring.  Staff. 
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EDCI  32 1  PRACTICUM  IN  TEACHING  EARLY 

CHILDHOOD  EDUCATION  (3).  Supervised 
observation  and  teaching  internship  experiences  in 
programs  for  young  children.  Prerequisites,  EDCI 
120  and  121.  Fall,  spring,  and  summer.  Brice,  Day. 

EDCI  322  PRACTICUM  IN  SUPERVISION  AND 
ADMINISTRATION  OF  EARLY  CHILD¬ 
HOOD  EDUCATION  (3).  A  supervised  intern¬ 
ship  experience  in  an  administrative  or  supervisory 
role  in  programs  for  young  children.  Prerequisites, 
EDCI  120  and  121;  to  be  taken  with  or  after 
EDCI  321.  As  demand  warrants.  Brice,  Day. 


EDCI  3  5 1  GROUP  AND  ORGANIZATION  DEVELOP¬ 
MENT  CONSULTATION  (3).  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  advanced  skills  in  group  and  organization 
diagnosis  and  the  design  of  change  intervention. 
Prerequisite,  EDCI  252  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.  Fall  and  spring.  Staff. 


EDCI  380  EDUCATION  WORKSHOPS  (3  or  6).  Open  by 
special  permission  to  a  limited  number  of  qualified 
graduate  students  who  have  specific  interests  or 
problems  that  are  adapted  to  staff  and  local 
resources  available.  As  demand  warrants.  Staff. 


Educational  Foundations 

EDFO  101  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  CHILDHOOD  AND 

ADOLESCENCE  (3).  Theories  of  child  and  ado¬ 
lescent  development  plus  research  findings  that  aid 
in  the  understanding  of  human  behavior  and  devel¬ 
opment.  Open  only  to  majors  in  the  School  of 
Education.  As  demand  warrants.  Coop,  Meece. 

EDFO  120  SOCIAL  FOUNDATIONS  OF  AMERICAN 
EDUCATION  (3).  A  study  of  the  historical  devel¬ 
opments,  philosophical  theories,  and  social  forces 
influencing  American  education.  Fall,  spring,  and 
summer.  Stone,  Unks. 


EDFO  121  SEMINAR  IN  SOCL4L  FOUNDATIONS  OF 
EDUCATION  (1).  Topics  in  the  social  and  philo¬ 
sophical  context  of  American  public  education. 

Fall.  Phillips,  staff. 

EDFO  122  SEMINAR  IN  SOCIAL  FOUNDATIONS  OF 
EDUCATION  (1).  Topics  in  the  social  and  philo¬ 
sophical  context  of  American  public  education. 
Spring.  Phillips,  staff. 

EDFO  180  STATISTICAL  ANALYSIS  OF  EDUCATION¬ 
AL  DATA  I  (4).  Descriptive  and  inferential  statis¬ 
tics  for  educational  research,  including  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  fundamentals  of  research  design  and 
computer  data  analysis.  Fall  and  summer.  Ware. 

EDFO  199  INDEPENDENT  STUDY  IN  HUMAN 

DEVELOPMENT  AND  PSYCHOLOGICAL 
SERVICES  (1-3).  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum 
of  six  credit  hours.  Reading  and  research  under  the 
direction  of  a  member  of  the  program  whose  inter¬ 
ests  coincide  with  those  of  the  student. 

Prerequisite,  permission  of  the  instructor.  Fall  and 
spring.  Staff. 

EDFO  201  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  LEARNING  IN  THE 
SCHOOL  (3).  A  study  of  learning  in  the  school 
setting,  with  emphasis  on  fundamental  concepts, 
issues,  evaluation  of  materials  and  experiences. 
Prerequisite,  EDUC  72  or  equivalent.  Fall  and 
spring.  Stuck. 

EDFO  202  THEORIES  AND  RESEARCH  IN  HUMAN 
DEYTLOPAIENT  (3).  An  advanced-level  course 
in  human  development  covering  the  basic  theories 
and  the  research  bases  for  instructional  decisions. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  the  instructor.  Spring. 
Coop,  Meece. 
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EDFO  206  APPLIED  MEASUREMENT  THEORY  FOR 
EDUCATION  (3).  An  examination  of  the  logic 
and  theory  of  educational  measurement.  Practical 
applications  of  measurement  to  the  construction 
and  use  of  a  variety  of  educational  measurement 
devices.  Prerequisite,  EDFO  180.  Spring.  White. 

EDFO  220  PHILOSOPHY  OF  MODERN  EDUCATION 

(3).  A  comparative  study  of  current  philosophies  of 
education  with  particular  attention  to  their  impact 
on  solutions  offered  to  problems  currently  recog¬ 
nized  in  American  education.  Fall  of  odd-num¬ 
bered  years.  Stone. 


EDFO  222  ETHICAL  ISSUES  IN  EDUCATION  (3). 

Identities  issues  arising  in  the  professional  activities 
of  education  personnel  in  the  context  of  systematic 
consideration  of  the  nature  of  ethical  choice.  Fall, 
summer.  Phillips,  Stone. 


EDFO  223  EDUCATIONAL  SOCIOLOGY  (3).  An  applica¬ 
tion  of  sociological  theory  and  research  to  prob¬ 
lems  of  concern  to  educators.  Fall.  Noblit. 


EDFO  224  SOCIAL  CHANGE  AND  EDUCATION  (3). 

Analyzes  social  change  within  a  theoretical  frame¬ 
work  and  describes  its  probable  impact  on  educa¬ 
tion.  Considers  the  role  of  die  school  in  die  devel¬ 
opment  of  human  capital.  Spring.  Phillips. 

EDFO  228  THE  SCHOOL  IN  AN  URBAN  SETTING 

(3).  Designed  as  a  seminar  to  explore  the  implica¬ 
tions  of  urbanization  for  educational  agencies. 
Particular  attention  is  given  to  public  schools.  As 
demand  warrants.  Noblit. 


EDFO  241  EUROPEAN  FOUNDATIONS  OF  MODERN 
EDUCATION  (3).  A  survey  of  the  social  forces 
influencing  the  development  of  western  education 
in  Europe  from  ancient  times  until  the  beginning 
of  the  twentieth  century.  Fall  of  even-numbered 
years.  Phillips. 

EDFO  242  SOCIAL  AND  EDUCATIONAL  HISTORY 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (3).  A  survey  of  the 
social  forces  influencing  the  development  of 
American  education  from  the  period  of  coloniza¬ 
tion  to  the  early  years  of  the  twentieth  century.  Fall 
of  odd-numbered  years.  Phillips. 

EDFO  245  COMPARATIVE  EDUCATION  (3).  A  study  of 
education  in  other  cultural  settings,  with  implica¬ 
tions  for  the  student  of  American  education.  As 
demand  warrants.  Staff. 


EDFO  280  STATISTICAL  ANALYSIS  OF  EDUCATION¬ 
AL  DATA  II  (4).  A  linear  model  approach  to  the 
analysis  of  data  collected  in  educational  settings. 
Topics  include  multiple  regression,  analysis  of  vari¬ 
ance,  and  analysis  of  covariance,  using  computer 
packages.  Prerequisites,  EDFO  180,  EDFO  285  or 
equivalent,  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Spring 
and  summer.  Ware. 


EDFO  285  LOGIC  OF  ENQUIRY  (3).  Introduction  to  ratio¬ 
nale  and  procedures  of  scientific  investigation  as 
applied  in  education.  Emphasis  is  on  conceptual 
issues  in  the  research  process,  including  introduc¬ 
tory  methods  of  analysis  and  presentation.  Fall  and 
spring.  Staff. 

EDFO  288  PROGRAM  EVALUATION  IN  EDUCATION 

(3).  Emphasizes  aspects  of  program  evaluation  that 
are  different  from  statistical  research.  Prerequisites, 
EDFO  180  and  285.  Fall  and  spring.  Frierson. 

EDFO  297  FIELD  TECHNIQUES  IN  EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH  (3).  An  introduction  to  field  research 
methods  and  analysis  of  qualitative  data  that  focus¬ 
es  on  the  application  of  these  techniques  in  evalua¬ 
tion  and  policy  research.  Prerequisites,  EDFO  180 
and  285.  Fall  and  spring.  Marshall,  Noblit. 

EDFO  301  SEMINAR  IN  HUMAN  DEVELOPMENT 
AND  INDIVIDUAL  DIFFERENCES  (3). 
Analyzes  research  data  and  theoretical  positions 
pertaining  to  individual  differences  in  human 
development  in  the  educational  setting. 
Prerequisite,  at  least  one  course  in  human  develop¬ 
ment  at  the  graduate  level,  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.  Spring  of  even-numbered  years.  Coop, 
Meece. 


EDFO  302  SEMINAR  IN  HUMAN  LEARNING  AND 

COGNITION  (3).  Studies  theoretical  aspects  and 
practical  implications  of  psychologies  of  learning. 
Prerequisite,  one  or  two  courses  in  educational  and 
developmental  psychology.  Fall  or  spring  of  odd- 
numbered  years.  Stuck. 

EDFO  303  PROBLEMS  IN  EDUCATIONAL  MEA¬ 
SUREMENT  (3).  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 
Provides  an  opportunity  for  advanced  doctoral  stu¬ 
dents  to  study  a  particular  problem  area  in  educa¬ 
tional  measurement  under  the  supervision  of  a  fac¬ 
ulty  mentor.  Prerequisites,  EDFO  180  and  206, 
permission  of  the  instructor.  Fall,  spring,  and  sum¬ 
mer.  Staff. 


EDFO  305  PROBLEMS  IN  EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOL¬ 
OGY  (3-6).  Study  and  development  of  original 
investigations  in  the  area  of  educational  psycholo¬ 
gy.  Prerequisite,  permission  of  the  instructor.  Fall, 
spring,  and  summer.  Staff. 

EDFO  321  SEMINAR  IN  EDUCATIONAL  PHILOSO¬ 
PHY  (3-6).  May  be  repeated  for  credit.  Topics  in 
educational  philosophy  to  be  determined  by  the 
students  with  the  instructor.  As  demand  warrants. 
Stone. 


EDFO  323  PROBLEMS  IN  THE  PHILOSOPHICAL 
FOUNDATIONS  OF  EDUCATION  (3  or 

more).  Provides  an  opportunity  for  advanced  doc¬ 
toral  students  to  do  independent  study  under 
supervision.  Prerequisite,  EDFO  220  or  equivalent. 
As  demand  warrants.  Staff. 
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EDFO  324  PROBLEMS  IN  THE  SOCIOLOGICAL 
FOUNDATIONS  OF  EDUCATION  (3  or 

more).  Provides  an  opportunity  for  advanced  doc¬ 
toral  students  to  do  independent  study  under 
supervision.  Prerequisites,  EDFO  223  or  equiva¬ 
lent.  Fall  and  spring.  Noblit. 

EDFO  325  PROBLEMS  IN  THE  ANTHROPOLOGI¬ 
CAL  FOUNDATIONS  OF  EDUCATION  (3  or 

more).  Provides  an  opportunity  for  advanced  doc¬ 
toral  students  to  do  independent  study  under 
supervision.  Prerequisite,  permission  of  the 
instructor.  As  demand  warrants.  Noblit. 

EDFO  341  PROBLEMS  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  EDUCA¬ 
TION  (3  or  more).  Provides  an  opportunity7  for 
advanced  doctoral  students  to  do  independent 
study  under  supervision.  Prerequisites,  EDFO  241 
and  242,  or  equivalents.  As  demand  warrants. 
Phillips,  Unks. 

EDFO  342  PROBLEMS  IN  COMPARATIVE  EDUCA¬ 
TION  (3  or  more).  Provides  an  opportunity  for 
advanced  doctoral  students  to  do  independent 
study  under  supervision.  Prerequisites,  EDFO  245 
or  equivalent.  As  demand  warrants.  Staff. 

EDFO  380  STATISTICAL  ANALYSIS  OF  EDUCATION¬ 
AL  DATA  m  (3).  An  extension  of  the  general  lin¬ 
ear  model  to  analysis  of  educational  data  with  mul¬ 
tiple  dependent  variables,  with  computer  applica¬ 
tions.  Prerequisites,  EDFO  180,  280,  and  285.  Fall 
and  summer.  Ware. 

EDFO  385  DOCTORAL  RESEARCH  SEMINAR  (3). 

Provides  an  opportunity  for  group  development 
and  evaluation  of  research  in  a  particular  area  of 
concern.  Prerequisites,  two  courses  in  graduate 
education  and  permission  of  die  instructor.  Fall 
and  spring.  Members  of  the  graduate  faculty. 

EDFO  390  SEMINAR  IN  EDUCATION  (3).  Provides  for 
seminar  treatment  of  appropriate  topics. 
Prerequisites,  two  courses  in  graduate  education 
and  permission  of  the  instructor.  As  demand  war¬ 
rants.  Members  of  the  graduate  faculty. 

EDFO  393  MASTER'S  THESIS  (3  or  more).  Fall,  spring, 
and  summer.  Members  of  the  graduate  faculty. 

EDFO  394  DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION  (3  or  more). 

Fall,  spring,  and  summer.  Members  of  the  graduate 
faculty. 

EDFO  400  GENERAL  REGISTRATION  (0). 


Specialized  Professional  Education 

EDSP  120  INTRODUCTION  TO  SCHOOL  PSY¬ 
CHOLOGY  (3).  Introduces  the  student  to  con¬ 
cepts  and  methods  involved  in  school  psychology. 
As  demand  warrants.  Staff. 


EDSP  130  INTRODUCTION  TO  EXCEPTIONAL 

CHILDREN  (3).  A  comprehensive  survey  of  gift¬ 
edness  and  of  various  disabling  conditions:  mental 
retardation,  emotional  disturbance,  learning  dis¬ 
abilities,  speech  impairment,  deafness,  blindness, 
orthopedic  impairment,  and  neurological  impair¬ 
ment.  Fall,  spring,  and  summer.  Stedman,  staff. 

EDSP  132  THE  GIFTED  CHILD  IN  SCHOOL  AND 
SOCIETY  (3).  The  nature  of  giftedness  and  cre¬ 
ativity;  characteristics  of  gifted  and  creative  chil¬ 
dren;  approaches  to  encouraging  the  development 
and  utilization  of  their  abilities.  Spring  and  sum¬ 
mer.  Gallagher. 

EDSP  143  INTRODUCTION  TO  COMMUNICATION 
DISORDER  (SPHS  183)  (3).  Explores  the  etiolo¬ 
gy,  epidemiology,  assessment,  and  educational 
implications  of  speech  and  language  disorders.  Fall, 
spring,  and  summer.  Lubker. 

EDSP  179  MANAGEMENT  OF  LEARNING  ENVI¬ 
RONMENTS  (3).  Emphasis  on  effective  behavior 
management  and  applied  behavior  analysis  tech¬ 
niques  for  intervening  in  the  environments  of 
exceptional  children  to  increase  learning.  As 
demand  warrants.  Staff. 

EDSP  199  INDEPENDENT  STUDY  IN  EDUCATION¬ 
AL  LEADERSHIP  (1-3).  May  be  repeated  for  a 
maximum  of  six  credit  hours.  Readings  and 
research  under  the  direction  of  a  program  faculty 
member.  Prerequisite,  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Fall,  spring,  and  summer.  Staff. 

EDSP  200  INTRODUCTION  TO  SCHOOL  COUN¬ 
SELING  (3).  Philosophical  bases  of  pupil  person¬ 
nel  sendees,  with  emphasis  on  elementary  and  sec¬ 
ondary  school  guidance  programs.  Prerequisite, 
graduate  standing.  Summer.  D.  Brown. 

EDSP  201  THEORIES  OF  COUNSELING  (3).  Current 
theories  of  counseling,  with  emphasis  on  theory  as 
a  means  of  conceptualizing  behavior  change  in  the 
counseling  process.  Prerequisite,  permission  of  the 
instructor.  Summer.  Galassi. 

EDSP  202  CAREER  DEVELOPMENT  AND  COUN¬ 
SELING  (3).  Major  theories  of  career  develop¬ 
ment  are  examined.  The  use  and  appraisal  of  stu¬ 
dent  information  in  career  counseling  are  major 
topics.  Fall.  D.  Brown. 

EDSP  203  PRE-PRACTICUM  IN  COUNSELING  (3). 

Interviewing  techniques  developed  at  specified  lev¬ 
els  of  competence  through  role  playing  and  video 
and  audio  feedback.  Prerequisites,  EDSP  201  (may 
be  taken  concurrently),  permission  of  the  instruc¬ 
tor.  Summer.  Staff. 

EDSP  204  TESTS  AND  MEASUREMENTS  (3).  Basic 
concepts  in  measurement  and  their  application  in 
the  use  and  interpretation  of  tests.  The  student 
may  be  required  to  purchase  tests.  Prerequisite, 
EDSP  200.  Fall.  Brooks. 
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EDSP  205  GROUP  COUNSELING  PROCEDURES  (3). 

Application  of  counseling  theory  and  research  to 
the  organization  and  implementation  of  group 
counseling.  Prerequisite,  permission  of  the  instruc¬ 
tor.  Fall.  Staff. 

EDSP  206  PRACTICUM  IN  SCHOOL  COUNSELING 

(3-9).  Development  of  individual  counseling  skills 
and  an  understanding  of  the  school  as  a  setting  for 
counseling  through  an  apprenticeship  experience. 
Prerequisites,  EDSP  201  and  203,  permission  of 
the  instructor.  Fall.  D.  Brown,  Galassi. 

EDSP  207  INTERNSHIP  IN  SCHOOL  COUNSELING 
AND  CONSULTATION  (3-9).  May  be  repeated 
for  credit  for  a  maximum  of  twelve  credit  hours. 
Counseling  and  consultation  under  supervision  in  a 
school  setting  in  order  to  develop  competencies  in 
individual  counseling,  group  counseling,  and  con¬ 
sultation.  Prerequisites,  EDSP  201  and  203,  per¬ 
mission  of  the  instructor.  Spring.  Brooks,  D. 
Brown,  Galassi. 


EDSP  209  ISSUES  IN  ORGANIZING  GUIDANCE 

SERVICES  (3).  Emphasis  on  organizing  guidance 
services  to  meet  such  problems  as  those  related  to 
the  special  needs  of  women,  minority  groups,  and 
the  drug  problem.  Prerequisite,  eighteen  hours  in 
counseling  courses.  Summer.  D.  Brown. 

EDSP  2 1 0  CROSS-CULTURAL  COUNSELING  (3  -6).  An 
exploration  of  the  cognitive  and  affective  consider¬ 
ations  of  counseling  in  culturally  different  social 
systems.  This  includes  ways  to  incorporate  specific 
sociocultural  dimensions  into  die  counseling 
process.  Prerequisite,  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Spring.  Brooks. 


EDSP  22 1  PSYCHO-EDUCATIONAL  ASSESSMENT 

(1-3).  May  be  repeated  for  credit.  A  sequence  of 
courses  addressing  knowledge  and  skills  in  tech¬ 
niques  of  observation,  interviewing,  assessment  of 
environment,  intelligence,  achievement,  perceptual 
motor  skills,  and  interpersonal  perceptions. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  the  instructor.  Fall  and 
spring.  Brandey,  Simeonsson. 

EDSP  222  BEHAVIORAL  INTERVENTION  IN  COUN¬ 
SELING  AND  SCHOOL  PSYCHOLOGY  (3). 
May  be  repeated  for  credit.  Topics  covered  include 
behavior  management  and  therapy,  and  individual 
and  group  therapy.  (The  school  psychology  sec¬ 
tions  include  consideration  of  theoretical  interven¬ 
tions  beyond  those  of  a  behavioral  perspective.) 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  the  instructor.  Fall  and 
spring.  Babinski,  Simeonsson,  Wasik. 

EDSP  223  SCHOOL  CONSULTATION  METHODS 

(3-12).  May  be  repeated  for  credit.  Examines  vari¬ 
ous  models  of  consultation,  the  role  of  the  consul¬ 
tative  model  in  the  schools  and  related  agencies, 
and  utilizes  role  playing  and  experience  in  the 
school.  Spring.  Babinski,  D.  Brown,  Pryzwansky. 

EDSP  224  WORKING  WITH  PARENTS  AND  FAMI¬ 
LIES  OF  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN  (3). 
Considers  trends,  research,  sociological  and  psy¬ 
chological  issues,  intervention  procedures,  and 
interaction  with  families  of  disabled  children.  Field 
experiences  with  families  of  disabled  children  pro¬ 
vided.  Spring  and  summer.  Lillie,  Winton. 


EDSP  226  SEMINAR  IN  APPLIED  INVESTIGATIONS 

(3).  Designed  to  provide  opportunities  to  explore 
specific  areas  of  research  interest  in  counseling  and 
school  psychology  in  depth.  Prerequisite,  permis¬ 
sion  of  the  instructor.  Fall,  spring,  and  summer. 
Galassi,  Wasik. 

EDSP  227  SEMINAR  IN  PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOL 

PSYCHOLOGY  (2-3).  May  be  repeated  for  cred¬ 
it.  Deals  with  the  goals  and  roles  of  school  psychol¬ 
og)’,  ethical  concerns,  privileged  information,  certi¬ 
fication  and  licensing,  and  other  relevant  areas. 

Fall.  Brantley,  Pryzwansky. 

EDSP  228  EXTERNSHIP  IN  SCHOOL  PSYCHOLOGY 

(1-6).  May  be  repeated  for  credit.  Supervised 
observation  and  participation  in  school  psychologi¬ 
cal  services  in  schools  and  school-related  field  facil¬ 
ities.  Prerequisite,  permission  of  the  instructor.  Fall 
and  spring.  Babinski,  Brantley,  Pryzwansky, 
Simeonsson,  Wasik. 

EDSP  229  DOCTORAL  SEMINAR  IN  PROFESSIONAL 
SCHOOL  PSYCHOLOGY  (3).  Considers 
advanced  topics  in  the  field  of  school  psychology 
such  as  professional  issues,  standards  and  ethics, 
and  interdisciplinary  relations.  Prerequisites, 
appropriate  courses  and  permission  of  the  instruc¬ 
tor.  Fall.  Brantley,  Pryzwansky. 
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EDSP  230 


EDSP231 


EDSP  232 


EDSP  233 


EDSP  234 


EDSP  235 


EDSP  239 


EDSP  240 


EDSP  242 


WORKING  WITH  FAMILIES  AND  TEAMS 
IN  EARLY  INTERVENTION  (3).  Exploration 
of  issues,  theories,  models,  and  research  relative  to 
family-professional  and  inter-professional  relation¬ 
ships  in  early  childhood  intervention.  Fall.  Winton, 
staff. 

TEACHING  THE  HANDICAPPED  CHILD 

(3) .  May  be  repeated  for  credit.  Emphasis  is  on 
classroom  educational  procedures,  including  meth¬ 
ods,  curriculum,  and  materials  for  teaching  pupils 
in  the  public  schools  who  are  disabled  by  learning 
problems.  Fall  and  spring.  Bailey,  Boone,  Jens, 
Lillie,  Maskel. 

PRESCHOOL  DEVELOPMENTAL  ASSESS¬ 
MENT  AND  INTERVENTION  (3).  Emphasis 
is  on  ecological  and  developmental  assessment  and 
curricula  strategies  for  the  preschool-aged  child 
(three  to  five  years). 

MULTIDISCIPLINARY  APPROACHES 
TO  EXCEPTIONALITY  I  (3).  Focuses  on  the 
theory  and  research  related  to  the  biomedical  and 
psychological  aspects  of  exceptionality.  Fall. 
Simeonsson,  staff. 

MULTIDISCIPLINARY  .APPROACHES  TO 
EXCEPTIONALITY  II  (3).  Focuses  on  the  theo¬ 
ry  and  research  related  to  the  sociological,  legal, 
and  educational  aspects  of  exceptionality.  Spring. 
Wiegerink. 

INFANT  DEVELOPMENTAL  ASSESSMENT 
AND  INTERVENTION  (3).  Emphasis  is  on 
ecological  and  developmental  assessment  and  inter¬ 
vention  strategies  for  the  infan t/toddler  (ages  birth 
to  three)  with  a  focus  on  infant  mental  health,  par¬ 
ent-child  interaction,  home-visiting,  and  center- 
based  models. 

TEACHING  OF  READING  .AND  WHITING 

(4) .  Survey  of  developmental  reading  and  writing 
instruction,  K-12.  Major  theories  and  practices  in 
reading  and  writing  are  explored,  emphasizing 
integration  of  these  two  areas  with  each  other  and 
across  the  curriculum.  Fall.  Cunningham, 
Fitzgerald,  Spiegel. 

ASSESSMENT  AND  REMEDIATION  OF 
READING  AND  WRITING  DIFFICULTIES 

(4).  Focuses  on  diagnostic  teaching  of  reading  and 
writing.  A  decision-making  model  of  the  diagnostic 
process  is  presented  as  the  basis  for  determining 
reading  and  writing  strengths  and  weaknesses. 
Prerequisite,  EDSP  239  (may  be  taken  concurrent¬ 
ly).  Fall.  Cunningham,  Fitzgerald,  Spiegel. 

EXCEPTIONAL  CHILD  DEVELOPMENT 

(3).  Emphasis  is  on  developmental  deviation  exhib¬ 
ited  by  exceptional  children  in  cognitive,  language, 
social,  and  affective  development.  Spring. 
Simeonsson. 


EDSP  247  EDUCATIONAL  EVALUATION  OF  HANDI¬ 
CAPPED  CHILDREN  (3).  Study  and  practice  in 
the  use  of  both  formal  and  informal  diagnostic 
assessment  and  observational  techniques  appropri¬ 
ate  for  the  teacher  of  children  with  learning  prob¬ 
lems.  Fall  or  spring.  Bailey,  Jens,  Maskel,  Swartz. 

EDSP  248  CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT  IN  SPE¬ 
CIAL  EDUCATION  (3).  Designed  to  help  the 
student  put  diagnostic  and  assessment  procedures 
into  practice  in  the  classroom.  Includes  develop¬ 
ment  of  IEP’s,  a  thorough  understanding  of  legisla¬ 
tive  mandates  directed  toward  special  education 
populations,  and  development  of  evaluation  tech¬ 
niques  for  accountability.  As  demand  warrants. 
Swartz. 

EDSP  2  50  PROGRAM  PLANNING,  POLICY  ANALY¬ 
SIS,  AND  EVALUATION  OF  SPECIAL 
POPULATIONS  (3).  An  introduction  to  program 
planning,  policy  analysis,  and  program  evaluation 
as  related  to  special  education  issues.  Prerequisite, 
permission  of  the  instructor.  Fall.  Gallagher. 

EDSP  266  GENDER,  RACE,  AND  CLASS  ISSUES  IN 
EDUCATION  (3).  Provides  an  understanding  of 
and  remedies  for  the  racism,  sexism,  and  class  divi¬ 
sions  that  schools  can  perpetuate  in  curriculum, 
counseling,  and  interaction  in  classrooms;  structure 
and  leadership;  and  fundamental  assumptions.  As 
demand  warrants.  Marshall. 


EDSP  267  FEMINIST  ANALYSES  OF  POWER  AND 

ETHICS  (3).  Seminar  covers  feminist  critiques  oi 
organizational  and  political  power  structures  in 
readings  and  discussions  leading  to  group  and  indi¬ 
vidual  research  projects.  As  demand  warrants. 
Marshall. 


EDSP  268  SCHOOL  GOVERNANCE  (3).  Focus  is  on  gov¬ 
ernance  and  policy  at  the  school  building  level  and 
how  districtwide  governance,  state  educational  pol¬ 
icy,  federal  involvement  in  education,  and  educa¬ 
tional  special  interest  groups  impact  school-sized 
governance.  Prerequisite,  permission  of  the 
instructor.  Fall.  F.  Brown. 


EDSP  283  PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT  FOR  SPECIAL 
POPULATIONS  (3).  Review  of  issues  associated 
with  program  development  for  children  who  are 
experiencing  uneven  success  in  school  because  of 
poor  attendance,  poverty,  drug  and  alcohol  abuse, 
disabling  conditions,  parental  abuse,  or  violent 
behaviors.  Prerequisite,  permission  of  the  instruc¬ 
tor.  Fall  and  spring.  W.  Malloy. 

EDSP  284  PLANNING  IN  EDUCATIONAL  ORGANI¬ 
ZATIONS  (3).  Examines  a  conceptual  and  practi¬ 
cal  approach  to  planning  in  educational  organiza¬ 
tions.  Includes  a  focus  on  environmental  scanning, 
futures  research,  and  strategic  planning.  Fall. 
Morrison. 
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EDSP  286  SCHOOL  REFORM  AND  CHANGE  (3). 

Introduction  to  effective  strategies  and  tactics  for 
changing  schools,  varieties  of  school  restructuring, 
importance  of  multicultural  education  and  client- 
friendly  school  environments  in  site-based  organi¬ 
zations.  Prerequisites,  EDSP  290A  and  290B,  per¬ 
mission  of  the  instructor.  Fall  and  spring.  Hunter. 

EDSP  287  THE  SOCIAL  CONTEXT  OF  EDUCA¬ 
TIONAL  LEADERSHIP  (4).  A  retrospective, 
contemporary,  and  prospective  examination  of  the 
social,  cultural,  political,  and  philosophical  contexts 
from  which  the  current  issues  that  affect  schools 
and  schooling  have  evolved.  Fall  and  spring. 
Morrison. 


EDSP  288  EDUCATIONAL  POLICY  PROCESSES  AND 
ANALYSIS  (3).  Theoretical  examination  of  com¬ 
peting  conceptions  of  policy.  Actors  and  agencies 
are  examined  at  federal,  state,  and  local  levels. 
Interactions  across  levels  are  studied  in  relation  to 
current  policy  alternatives.  Fall  and  spring. 
Marshall. 


EDSP  293  MANAGEMENT  IN  EDUCATIONAL 

ORGANIZATIONS  (3).  An  examination  of  the 
processes  of  management  and  their  relationship  to 
the  success  of  the  instructional  programs  in  schools 
and  school  systems.  Prerequisites,  EDSP  291,  per¬ 
mission  of  the  instructor.  Fall.  Staff. 

EDSP  294  INSTRUCTIONAL  IMPROVEMENT  AND 
STAFF  DEVELOPMENT  (3).  Provides  funda¬ 
mental  knowledge  of  instructional  design,  tech¬ 
niques  of  teaching/  learning,  evaluation  of  teach¬ 
ing/learning  process  and  ways  in  which  school- 
based  leaders  can  support  excellence  in  classroom 
instruction.  Fall  and  spring.  Hunter. 

EDSP  295A  INTERNSHIP  SEMINAR  ON  INSTRUC¬ 
TIONAL  LEADERSHIP  AND  SUPERVI¬ 
SION  (3).  Course  will  relate  internship  experi¬ 
ences  and  applications  about  instructional  design 
techniques  of  teaching/learning,  evaluation  of 
teaching/learning  processes,  and  ways  in  which 
school-based  leaders  can  support  excellence  in  edu¬ 
cation.  Fall.  F.  Brown. 


EDSP  289  SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT  (3).  Introduces 

tools  of  effective  management,  including  conven¬ 
tional  management  systems,  emerging  manage¬ 
ment  and  instructional  technology,  school  law, 
finance,  personnel  development,  and  community 
relations.  Emphasis  on  management  at  the  school 
level.  Prerequisites,  EDSP  290A  and  290B,  permis¬ 
sion  of  the  instructor.  Spring.  Hunter. 

EDSP  290A  THE  EXCELLENT  SCHOOL  SEMINAR  (3). 

Research  and  models  on  high  performing  organiza¬ 
tions,  instructionally  effective  schools  and  school 
systems,  and  national  school  reform  efforts  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  context  of  traditional  and  emerging 
organizational  theory  and  research.  Prerequisite, 
permission  of  the  instructor.  Fall.  Staff. 

EDSP  290B  THE  EXCELLENT  SCHOOL  SEMINAR  (3). 

Research  and  models  on  high  performing  organiza¬ 
tions,  instructionally  effective  schools  and  school 
systems,  and  national  school  reform  efforts  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  context  of  traditional  and  emerging 
organizational  theory  and  research.  Prerequisite, 
permission  of  the  instructor.  Spring.  Staff. 

EDSP  291  ORGANIZATIONAL  THEORY  (3).  A  critical 
analysis  of  the  theoretical  assertions  and  empirical 
knowledge  claims  that  have  led  to  the  dominant 
structures,  power  relationships,  and  performance 
expectations  of  American  schools.  Prerequisite, 
permission  of  the  instructor.  Fall.  Staff. 

EDSP  292  SCHOOL-BASED  INQUIRY  (3).  .An  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  quantitative  and  qualitative  research 
methodologies  appropriate  to  school  settings;  eval¬ 
uation  of  research  and  its  application  to  schools. 
Fall  and  spring.  F.  Brown. 


EDSP  29SB  INTERNSHIP  SEMINAR  ON  SCHOOL 

BUILDING  MANAGEMENT  (3).  Course  will 
relate  internship  experiences  and  applications  of 
school  busines.'  management  practices,  such  as 
transportation,  food  services,  plant  planning,  etc., 
to  schools.  Spring.  W.  Malloy. 

EDSP  296  SCHOOL  FINANCE:  ECONOMIC  AND 

POLITICAL  ISSUES  (1-3).  (May  be  repeated  for 
credit:  content.)  Covers  the  area  of  financing 
school  corporations  in  the  current  economic  and 
political  setting,  with  emphasis  on  interrelation¬ 
ships  of  educational,  economic,  and  political  deci¬ 
sions.  Fall,  spring,  summer.  F.  Brown,  Hunter. 

EDSP  297  INTEGRATIVE  SEMINAR  ON  MANAGE¬ 
MENT  APPLICATIONS,  DILEMMAS,  AND 
CONFLICTS  (3).  Requires  students  to  integrate 
previous  studies  to  focus  on  management  applica¬ 
tions,  dilemmas,  and  conflicts.  Prerequisites,  EDSP 
287,  288,  291,  and  293.  Fall,  spring.  Staff. 

EDSP  298  SCHOOL  LAW  (1-3).  (May  be  repeated  for  cred¬ 
it:  content.)  Provides  an  overview  of  the  legal 
structure  of  education,  liability,  constitutional 
rights,  contractual  relationships,  federal  regula¬ 
tions,  and  collective  action.  Prerequisites,  courses 
required  for  the  Class  A  North  Carolina  Teachers 
License  and  six  semester  hours  of  graduate  work  in 
school  administration.  Fall,  spring  or  summer.  F. 
Brown. 

EDSP  299  INTEGRATIVE  SEMINAR  ON  THEORY, 

INQUIRY,  AND  ORGANIZATIONAL  PRAC¬ 
TICE  (3).  Requires  students  to  integrate  previous 
studies  to  focus  on  theory,  inquiry,  and  organiza¬ 
tional  practice.  Prerequisites,  EDSP  287,  288,  291, 
and  293.  Fall,  spring.  Staff. 
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EDSP  300  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  CAREER  DEVELOP¬ 
MENT  (3).  Open  to  doctoral  students.  Review  of 
theories  and  research  in  the  psychology  of  career 
development  and  counseling.  Emphasis  is  on  theo¬ 
ry  and  implications  for  practice.  Fall.  D.  Brown. 

EDSP  303L  ADVANCED  COUNSELING  STRATEGIES 
LABORATORY  (1 ).  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 
Includes  but  is  not  limited  to  techniques  in  assess¬ 
ment,  behavioral  counseling,  career  counseling, 
cross-cultural  counseling,  and  group  counseling. 
Prerequisites,  EDSP  201  and  203,  permission  of 
the  instructor.  Fall  and  spring.  D.  Brown,  Galassi. 

EDSP  304  COUNSELING  PSYCHOLOGY:  THEORIES 
AND  PRACTICE  (3).  An  examination  of  selected 
theories  of  counseling,  combining  readings  and 
analysis  of  counseling  experiences.  Prerequisites, 
EDSP  201  or  equivalent,  permission  of  the  instruc¬ 
tor.  Spring.  Brooks,  D.  Brown. 

EDSP  320  DOCTORAL  INTERNSHIP  IN  SCHOOL 

PSYCHOLOGY  (1-6).  Supervised  field  placement 
experiences  for  doctoral-level  students  in  school 
psychology,  integrating  training  with  field  respon¬ 
sibilities  at  a  systems  level  in  schools  and  school- 
related  settings.  Prerequisite,  permission  of  the 
instructor.  Fall  and  spring.  Staff. 

EDSP  322  SEMINAR  IN  LEARNING  DISABILITIES 

(3).  Explores  the  etiology,  classroom  manifesta¬ 
tions,  and  treatment  programs  of  children  with 
learning  disabilities.  Prerequisite,  permission  of  the 
instructor.  As  demand  warrants.  Lillie. 


EDSP  325  PROBLEMS  IN  SCHOOL  PSYCHOLOGY 

(1-3).  May  be  repeated  for  credit.  Provides  an 
opportunity  for  advanced  students  to  do  indepen¬ 
dent  study  under  supervision.  Prerequisite,  permis¬ 
sion  of  the  instructor.  Fall  and  spring.  Staff. 

EDSP  330  INVESTIGATIONS  IN  READING  AND 
WRITING  (3).  Reviews  recent  studies  in  the 
teaching  of  reading  and  writing  and  draws  infer¬ 
ences.  Prerequisite,  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Spring.  Cunningham,  Fitzgerald,  Spiegel. 


EDSP  342  SEMINAR  IN  SPECIAL  EDUCATION  (1-3). 

May  be  repeated  for  credit.  Advanced  seminar  on 
special  education  issues  and  topics  involving  the 
interpretation  and  application  of  theory  and 
research.  Fall,  summer.  Boone,  Lillie. 

EDSP  345  PROBLEMS  IN  SPECIAL  EDUCATION  (3). 

May  be  repeated  for  credit.  Available  for  post-mas¬ 
ter's  students  who  wish  to  engage  in  supervised 
field  and  pilot  research.  Prerequisite,  permission  of 
the  instructor.  Fall,  spring,  and  summer.  Lillie, 
staff. 
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EDSP  388  PRE-INTERNSHIP  SEMINAR  IN  EDUCA¬ 
TIONAL  ADMINISTRATION  (1).  May  be 
repeated  for  credit.  Provides  opportunities  to  keep 
students  linked  with  school  practice  by  examining 
administrative  services  in  schools.  Fall  and  spring. 
Staff. 


EDSP  390  SEMINAR  AND  SUPERVISED  INTERN¬ 
SHIP  IN  EDUCATIONAL  ADMINISTRA¬ 
TION  (1-6).  May  be  repeated  for  credit.  A  super¬ 
vised  internship  in  school  administration  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  student's  progress  toward  certification  in 
the  principalship.  Prerequisites,  six  semester  hours 
in  educational  administration,  including  EDSP 
291,  and  permission  of  the  instructor.  Fall,  spring, 
and  summer.  Staff. 


EDSP  391  ADVANCED  SEMINAR  AND  SUPERVISED 
INTERNSHIP  IN  EDUCATIONAL  ADMIN¬ 
ISTRATION  (1-6).  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

An  advanced  internship  and  seminar  relevant  to  the 
program  in  administration  and  to  the  student's 
progress  toward  advanced  administrative  certifica¬ 
tion.  Prerequisites,  EDSP  291,  295,  and  296,  per¬ 
mission  of  the  instructor.  Fall,  spring,  and  summer. 
Staff. 


EDSP  395  PROBLEMS  IN  EDUCATIONAL  ADMINIS¬ 
TRATION  (3  or  4).  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 
Provides  an  opportunity  for  advanced  students  to 
do  independent  study  under  supervision. 
Prerequisite,  permission  of  the  instructor.  Fall, 
spring,  and  summer.  Staff. 


EDSP  340  MASTER'S  INTERNSHIP  (3  or  6).  Provides 
supervised  experience  in  a  phase  of  special  educa¬ 
tion  or  literacy  studies  appropriate  to  the  student's 
qualifications  and  future  educational  goals. 
Requires  a  minimum  of  three  hundred  clock  hours 
at  the  internship  site  per  semester.  Fall,  spring,  and 
summer.  Cunningham,  Fitzgerald,  Lillie,  Spiegel. 


EDSP  396  PROBLEMS  IN  SUPERVISION  (3  or  4).  A 

study  of  major  problems  in  the  supervision  of 
instruction,  investigations  of  new  trends,  and 
recent  research.  Prerequisite,  permission  of  the 
instructor.  As  demand  warrants.  Staff. 


EDSP  341  SUPERVISED  POST-MASTER'S  INTERN¬ 
SHIP  IN  SPECIAL  EDUCATION  (3,  6,  or  9). 
A  full-time  field  placement  under  the  joint  direc¬ 
tion  of  a  University  staff  member  and  a  selected 
professional  at  the  internship  site.  Prerequisite, 
permission  of  the  instructor.  Fall  and  spring.  Staff 
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about  the  university 


The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  Administration 


Michael  Hooker,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Chancellor 

Elson  S.  Floyd,  B.A.,  M.Ed.,  Ph.D.,  Executive  Vice 
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Stephen  S.  Birdsall,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Jeffrey  L.  Houpt,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Dean  of  the  School 
of  Medicine 

Robert  J.  Cannon,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Equal  Opportunity 
Officer 

Douglas  S.  Dibbert,  B.A.,  President  of  the  General 
Alumni  Association 

Susan  H.  Ehringhaus,  J.D.,  Assistant  to  the  Chancellor 
and  Senior  University  Counsel 

Lawrence  I.  Gilbert,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Vice 
Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs 


William  H.  Graves,  A.B.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Interim  Chief 
Information  Officer 

H.  Garland  Hershey  Jr.,  D.D.S.,  M.S.,  Vice  Provost  for 
Health  Affairs 

Wayne  R.  Jones,  B.S.,  Treasurer,  Business  and  Finance 

Susan  T.  Kitchen,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Vice  Chancellor  and 
Dean  for  Student  Affairs 

Matthew  G.  Kupec,  B.S.,  M.S.,  M.B.A.,  Vice  Chancellor 
for  University  Advancement 

Thomas  J.  Meyer,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Vice  Chancellor  for 
Graduate  Studies  and  Research 

Richard  J.  Richardson,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Provost 

John  D.  Swofford,  A.B.,  M.Ed.,  Director  of  Athletics 


Located  in  the  scenic  town  of  Chapel  Hill,  Carolina  offers  an 
idyllic  setting  where  our  students  blend  their  interests,  talents, 
and  hopes  in  a  specific  field  of  study. 
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The  University 
of  North  Carolina 

SIXTEEN  CONSTITUENT  INSTITUTIONS 

GENERAL  ADMINISTRATION 

C.  D.  Spangler  Jr.,  B.S.,  D.H.L.,  LL.D., 

President 

Roy  Carroll,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Vice  President  for 
Academic  Affairs 

Gary  Barnes,  B.A.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Vice  President  for 
Program  Assessment  and  Public  Service 

Rosalind  R.  Fuse-Hall,  B.S.,  J.D.,  Secretary  of  the 
University 

David  G.  Martin  Jr.,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  Vice  President  for 
Public  Affairs 

William  O.  McCoy,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Vice  President  for 
Finance 

Jasper  D.  Memory,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Vice  President  for 
Research  and  Public  Service 

Judith  P.  Pulley,  B  .A.,  Ph.D.,  Vice  President  for  Planning 

Richard  H.  Robinson  Jr.,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Assistant  to  the 
President 

Nathan  F.  Simms  Jr.,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Vice  President 
for  Student  Services  and  Special  Programs 

HISTORY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

In  North  Carolina,  all  the  public  educational  institu¬ 
tions  that  grant  baccalaureate  degrees  are  part  of  The 
University  of  North  Carolina.  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  is  one  of  sixteen  constituent  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  multicampus  state  university. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina,  chartered  by  the 
North  Carolina  General  Assembly  in  1789,  was  the  first 
public  university  in  the  United  States  to  open  its  doors  and 
the  only  one  to  graduate  students  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  first  class  was  admitted  in  Chapel  Hill  in  1795.  For  the 
next  136  years,  the  only  campus  of  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  was  at  Chapel  Hill. 

In  1877  the  North  Carolina  General  Assembly  began 
sponsoring  additional  institutions  of  higher  education, 
diverse  in  origin  and  purpose.  Five  were  historically  Black 
institutions,  and  another  was  founded  to  educate  American 
Indians.  Several  were  created  to  prepare  teachers  for  the 
public  schools.  Others  had  a  technological  emphasis.  One  is 
a  training  school  for  performing  artists. 


In  193 1  the  North  Carolina  General  Assembly  rede¬ 
fined  The  University  of  North  Carolina  to  include  three 
state-supported  institutions:  the  campus  at  Chapel  Hill 
(now  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill), 
North  Carolina  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Engineering  at  Raleigh  (now  North  Carolina  State 
University  at  Raleigh),  and  the  North  Carolina  College  for 
Women  (Woman's  College)  at  Greensboro  (now  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro).  The  new 
multicampus  University  operated  with  one  board  of  trustees 
and  one  president.  By  1969,  three  additional  campuses  had 
joined  the  University  through  legislative  action:  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte,  The  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Asheville,  and  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Wilmington. 

In  1971  the  General  Assembly  passed  legislation 
bringing  into  The  University  of  North  Carolina  the  state's 
ten  remaining  public  senior  institutions,  each  of  which  had 
until  then  been  legally  separate:  Appalachian  State 
University,  East  Carolina  University,  Elizabeth  City  State 
University,  Fayetteville  State  University,  North  Carolina 
Agricultural  and  Technical  State  University,  North  Carolina 
Central  University,  North  Carolina  School  of  the  Arts, 
Pembroke  State  University,  Western  Carolina  University, 
and  Winston-Salem  State  University.  This  action  created 
the  current  sixteen-campus  University.  In  1985  the  North 
Carolina  School  of  Science  and  Mathematics,  a  residential 
high  school  for  gifted  students,  was  declared  an  affiliated 
school  of  the  University. 

The  UNC  Board  of  Governors  is  the  policy-making 
body  legally  charged  with  "the  general  determination,  con¬ 
trol,  supervision,  management,  and  governance  of  all  affairs 
of  the  constituent  institutions."  It  elects  the  president,  who 
administers  the  University.  The  thirty-two  voting  members 
of  the  board  are  elected  by  the  General  Assembly  for  four- 
year  terms.  Former  board  chairmen  and  board  members 
who  are  former  governors  of  North  Carolina  may  continue 
to  serve  for  limited  periods  as  nonvoting  members  emeriti. 
The  president  of  the  UNC  Association  of  Student 
Governments,  or  that  student's  designee,  is  also  a  nonvot¬ 
ing  member. 

Each  of  the  sixteen  constituent  institutions  is  headed 
by  a  chancellor,  who  is  chosen  by  the  Board  of  Governors 
on  the  president's  nomination  and  is  responsible  to  the 
president.  Each  institution  has  a  board  of  trustees,  consist¬ 
ing  of  eight  members  elected  by  the  Board  of  Governors, 
four  appointed  by  the  governor,  and  the  president  of  the 
student  body,  who  serves  ex  officio.  (The  North  Carolina 
School  of  the  Arts  has  two  additional  ex  officio  members.) 
Each  board  of  trustees  holds  extensive  powers  over  academ¬ 
ic  and  other  operations  of  its  institution  on  delegation  from 
the  Board  of  Governors. 
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In  education  we  are  striving  not  to  teach  youth  to 
make  a  living,  but  to  make  a  life.”  -William  Alien  White 
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RESIDENCE  STATUS  FOR  TUITION 
PURPOSES 

The  information  in  this  section  comes  from  three  sources: 

(1)  North  Carolina  General  Statutes,  §  1 16-143.1,  (2)  A  Manual  to 
Assist  the  Public  Higher  Education  Institutions  of  North  Carolina  in  the 
Matter  of  Student  Residence  Classification  for  Tuition  Purposes,  revised 
September  1985,  (3)  Chancellor's  Rules  and  Procedures  for 
Residence  Classification  of  Students  for  Tuition  Purposes. 

The  following  sections  summarize  important  aspects  of  the 
residency  law.  A  complete  explanation  of  the  statute  and  the  proce¬ 
dures  under  the  statute  is  contained  in  A  Manual  to  Assist  the  Public 
Higher  Education  Institutions  of  North  Carolina  in  the  Matter  of 
Student  Residence  Classification  for  Tuition  Purposes  (hereafter  referred 
to  as  "the  manual").  This  manual  and  other  information  concern¬ 
ing  the  application  of  this  law  are  available  for  inspection  in  the 
Admissions  Offices  of  the  University.  Copies  of  the  manual  are 
also  on  reserve  at  the  Robert  B.  House  Undergraduate  Library  and 
in  the  Reserve  Reading  Room  of  the  Health  Sciences  Library.  All 
students  are  responsible  for  knowing  the  contents  of  the  statute 
and  the  manual. 

Eveiy  applicant  for  admission  is  required  to  make  a  state¬ 
ment  of  his  or  her  length  of  residence  in  North  Carolina.  A  person 
who  qualifies  as  a  resident  for  tuition  purposes  under  North 
Carolina  law  pays  a  lower  rate  of  tuition  than  a  nonresident.  To 
qualify  for  in-state  tuition,  a  legal  resident  must  have  been  domi¬ 
ciled  in  North  Carolina  for  at  least  twelve  months  immediately 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  term  for  which  classification  as  a  resi¬ 
dent  for  tuition  purposes  is  sought.  The  student  must  also  estab¬ 
lish  that  his  or  her  presence  in  the  state  during  such  twelve-month 
period  was  for  purposes  of  maintaining  a  bona  fide  domicile  rather 
than  for  purposes  of  maintaining  a  mere  temporary  residence  inci¬ 
dent  to  enrollment  in  an  institution  of  higher  education.  Domicile 
means  one's  permanent  home  of  indefinite  duration,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  a  temporary  place  of  abode.  Domicile  is  synonymous 
with  legal  residence  and  is  established  by  being  physically  present 
in  a  place  with  the  concurrent  intent  to  make  that  place  a  domicile. 
To  determine  intent,  the  University  evaluates  an  individual's  objec¬ 
tively  verifiable  conduct  as  an  indicator  of  his  or  her  state  of  mind. 

PROCEDURAL  INFORMATION 

General.  A  student  admitted  to  initial  enrollment  in  an  insti¬ 
tution  (or  permitted  to  re-enroll  following  an  absence  that 
involved  a  formal  withdrawal  from  enrollment)  is  classified  by  the 


admitting  institution  either  as  a  resident  or  as  a  nonresident  for 
tuition  purposes  prior  to  actual  matriculation.  In  the  absence  of  a 
current  and  final  determination  of  the  student's  residence  prior  to 
matriculation,  the  student  is  classified  as  a  nonresident  for  tuition 
purposes.  The  institution  will  thereafter  reach  a  final  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  student's  residence  status.  Unless  a  person  supplies 
enough  information  to  allow  the  admissions  officer  to  classify  him 
or  her  as  a  resident  for  tuition  purposes,  the  person  will  be  classi¬ 
fied  a  nonresident  for  tuition  purposes.  A  residence  classification 
once  assigned  (and  confirmed  pursuant  to  any  appellate  process 
invoked)  may  be  changed  thereafter  (with  a  corresponding  change 
in  billing  rates)  only  at  intervals  corresponding  with  the  estab¬ 
lished  primary  divisions  of  the  academic  calendar. 


Transfer  Students.  When  a  student  transfers  from  one 
North  Carolina  public  institution  of  higher  education  to  another, 
he  or  she  is  required  to  be  treated  as  a  new  student  by  the  institu¬ 
tion  to  which  he  or  she  is  transferring  and  must  be  assigned  an  ini¬ 
tial  residence  classification  for  tuition  purposes.  The  residence 
classification  of  a  student  by  one  institution  is  not  binding  on 
another  institution.  The  North  Carolina  institutions  of  higher 
education  will  assist  each  other  by  supplying  residency  information 
and  classification  records  concerning  a  student  to  another  classify¬ 
ing  institution  upon  request. 

The  transfer  into  or  admission  to  a  different  component  of 
the  same  institution  (e.g.,  from  an  undergraduate  to  a  graduate  or 
professional  program)  is  not  construed  as  a  transfer  from  one  insti¬ 
tution  to  another  and  thus  does  not  by  itself  require  a  reclassifica¬ 
tion  inquiry  unless  (1)  the  affected  student  requests  a  reclassifica¬ 
tion  inquiry  or  (2)  the  transfer  or  enrollment  occurs  following  the 
lapse  of  more  than  one  quarter,  semester,  or  term  during  which  the 
individual  was  not  enrolled  as  a  student. 


Responsibility  of  Students  and  Prospective  Students. 

Any  student  in  doubt  concerning  his  or  her  residence  status  is 
responsible  for  securing  a  ruling  by  completing  an  application  for 
resident  status  and  filing  it  with  the  admissions  officer.  The  stu¬ 
dent  who  subsequently  becomes  eligible  for  a  change  in  classifica¬ 
tion,  whether  from  out-of-state  to  in-state  or  the  reverse,  is 
responsible  for  immediately  informing  the  Office  of  Admissions  in 
writing  of  his  or  her  new  status.  Failure  to  give  complete  and  cor¬ 
rect  information  regarding  residence  constitutes  grounds  for  disci¬ 
plinary  action. 


Application  Process.  A  person  may  obtain  an  application 
for  resident  status  from  his  or  her  admissions  office.  Applicants  for 
admission  who  claim  eligibility  for  the  in-state  tuition  rate  custom¬ 
arily  complete  a  two-page  residency  application  as  a  part  of  the 
admissions  application  packet.  Some  applicants  for  admission  will 
thereafter  be  required  to  complete  a  more  detailed  four-page  resi¬ 
dency  application.  Enrolled  students  seeking  a  change  from  non¬ 
resident  to  resident  status  are  required  to  complete  a  four-page 
residency  application.  All  applications  for  resident  status  must  be 
filed  with  the  proper  admissions  office  before  the  end  of  the  term 
for  which  resident  status  for  tuition  purposes  is  sought.  The  last 
day  of  the  final  examination  period  is  considered  the  last  day  of  the 
term. 

After  filing  a  resident  status  application,  a  person  may  receive 
a  letter  from  his  or  her  admissions  office  requesting  more  informa¬ 
tion  in  connection  with  that  application.  When  a  student  receives 
such  a  request  before  the  end  of  the  term  for  which  classification  is 
sought,  he  or  she  must  respond  to  that  request  no  later  than  three 
weeks  after  the  end  of  the  term.  If  the  student  receives  the  request 
for  supplemental  information  after  the  end  of  the  term  in  question, 
he  or  she  must  supply  the  requested  information  within  three 
weeks  after  receipt  of  the  request.  Failure  to  supply  the  requested 
information  within  the  specified  time  limit  will  result  in  a  continu¬ 
ation  of  the  student's  nonresident  classification  unless  good  cause 
is  shown  for  such  failure. 

The  admissions  office  may  require  an  applicant  for  admission 
to  file  a  residency  application  or  respond  to  a  request  for  more 
information  more  quickly  when  residence  status  is  a  factor  in  the 
admissions  decision. 

The  pamphlet  Information  About  Resident  Status  for  Tuition 
Purposes  contains  more  details  about  the  residency  application 
process  and  is  available  at  all  admissions  offices. 

Fraudulent  Applications.  If  a  student  is  classified  a  resident 
for  tuition  purposes  after  submitting  falsified  residency  informa¬ 
tion  or  after  knowingly  withholding  residency  information,  the 
student's  application  for  in-state  tuition  status  is  fraudulent.  The 
institution  may  reexamine  any  application  suspected  of  being 
fraudulent  and,  if  warranted,  will  change  the  student's  residence 
status  retroactively  to  the  beginning  of  the  term  for  which  the  stu¬ 
dent  originally  made  the  fraudulent  application.  If  this  occurs,  the 
student  must  pay  the  out-of-state  tuition  differential  for  all  the 
enrolled  terms  intervening  between  the  fraudulent  application  and 
its  discoveiy.  Further,  knowing  falsification  of  responses  on  a  resi¬ 
dent  status  application  may  subject  the  applicant  to  disciplinary 
action,  including  dismissal  from  the  institution. 

Burden  of  Proof  and  Statutory  Prima  Facie  Evidence.  A  per¬ 
son  has  the  burden  of  establishing  facts  that  justify  his  or  her  clas¬ 
sification  as  a  resident  for  tuition  purposes.  The  balancing  of  all 
the  evidence  must  produce  a  preponderance  of  evidence  support¬ 
ing  the  assertion  of  in-state  residence.  Under  the  statute,  proof  of 
resident  status  is  controlled  initially  by  one  of  two  evidentiary 
beginning  points  which  are  stated  in  terms  of  prima  facie  evidence. 

a)  Even  if  the  person  is  an  adult,  if  his  or  her  parents  (or  court- 
appointed  guardian  in  the  case  of  some  minors)  are  not  legal  resi¬ 
dents  of  North  Carolina,  this  is  prima  facie  evidence  that  the  per¬ 
son  is  not  a  legal  resident  of  North  Carolina  unless  he  or  she  has 


lived  in  this  state  the  five  consecutive  years  prior  to  enrolling  or 
reregistering.  To  overcome  this  prima  facie  showing  of  nonresi¬ 
dence,  a  person  must  produce  evidence  that  he  or  she  is  a  North 
Carolina  domiciliary  despite  the  parents'  nonresident  status. 

b)  Conversely,  if  the  person's  parents  are  domiciliaries  of  North 
Carolina  under  the  Statute,  this  fact  constitutes  prima  facie  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  person  is  a  domiciliary  of  North  Carolina.  This 
prima  facie  showing  may  also  be  overcome  by  other  evidence  to 
the  contrary.  If  a  person  has  neither  living  parents  nor  legal 
guardian,  the  prescribed  prima  facie  evidence  rule  cannot  and  does 
not  apply. 

Erroneous  Notices  Concerning  Classification.  If  a  stu¬ 
dent  who  has  been  found  to  be  a  nonresident  for  tuition  purposes 
receives  an  erroneous  written  notice  from  an  institutional  officer 
identifying  the  student  as  a  resident  for  tuition  purposes,  the  stu¬ 
dent  is  not  responsible  for  paying  the  out-of-state  tuition  differen¬ 
tial  for  any  enrolled  term  beginning  before  the  classifying  institu¬ 
tion  notifies  the  student  that  the  prior  notice  was  erroneous. 

Grace  Period.  If  a  student  has  been  properly  classified  as  a 
North  Carolina  resident  for  tuition  purposes  and,  thereafter,  his  or 
her  state  of  legal  residence  changes  while  he  or  she  is  enrolled  in  a 
North  Carolina  public  institution  of  higher  education,  the  statute 
provides  for  a  grace  period  during  which  the  student  is  allowed  to 
pay  tuition  at  the  in-state  rate  despite  the  fact  that  the  student  is 
no  longer  a  North  Carolina  legal  resident.  This  grace  period 
extends  for  a  minimum  of  twelve  months  from  the  date  of  change 
in  legal  residence,  and  if  the  twelve-month  period  ends  during  a 
semester  or  academic  term  in  which  the  student  is  enrolled,  the 
grace  period  extends  also  to  the  end  of  that  semester  or  academic 
term. 

Reacquisition  of  Resident  Tuition  Status.  The  prescribed 
twelve-month  period  of  legal  residence  may  be  shortened  if  the 
person  seeking  to  be  classified  as  a  resident  for  tuition  purposes 
was  formerly  classified  a  North  Carolina  resident  for  tuition  pur¬ 
poses,  abandoned  North  Carolina  domicile,  and  reestablished 
North  Carolina  domicile  within  twelve  months  after  abandoning 
it.  Interested  persons  should  consult  their  admissions  offices  for  a 
detailed  explanation  of  the  conditions  which  must  be  met  to  quali¬ 
fy  under  this  section. 

Appeals.  A  student  appeal  of  a  classification  decision  made 
by  any  admissions  officer  must  be  in  writing  and  signed  by  the  stu¬ 
dent  and  must  be  filed  by  the  student  with  that  officer  within  fif¬ 
teen  working  days  after  the  student  receives  notice  of  the  classifi¬ 
cation  decision.  The  appeal  is  transmitted  to  the  Residence  Status 
Committee  by  that  officer,  who  does  not  vote  in  that  committee 
on  the  disposition  of  such  appeal.  The  student  is  notified  of  the 
date  set  for  consideration  of  the  appeal,  and  on  request  of  the  stu¬ 
dent,  he  or  she  is  afforded  the  opportunity  to  appear  and  be  heard 
by  the  committee.  Any  student  desiring  to  appeal  a  decision  of  the 
Residence  Status  Committee  must  give  notice  in  writing  of  that 
fact  (within  ten  days  of  receipt  of  the  committee's  decision)  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Residence  Status  Committee,  and  the  chairman 
promptly  processes  the  appeal  for  transmittal  to  the  State 
Residence  Committee. 
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X  Tuition  Payment.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  student  to 

>m>  pay  tuition  at  the  rate  charged  and  billed  while  an  appeal  is  pend- 
ing.  In  effect,  the  student  who  is  classified  a  nonresident  at  the 
2  time  of  tuition  billing  pays  the  nonresident  rate.  Conversely,  if  a 
student  is  classified  as  a  resident  at  the  time  of  billing,  he  or  she 
2s  pays  the  resident  rate.  Any  necessary  adjustments  in  the  rate  paid 
fii  will  be  made  at  the  conclusion  of  the  appeal. 

If  a  student  withdraws  from  the  University  during  a  fall  or 
spring  semester,  tuition  and  fees  will  be  prorated  over  a  period  of 
nine  weeks  at  a  rate  of  one-tenth  of  the  term's  bill  each  week  after 
deduction  of  an  administrative  charge.  If  a  student  withdraws  dur¬ 
ing  a  summer  session,  tuition  and  fees  will  be  prorated  over  a  peri¬ 
od  of  three  weeks  at  a  rate  of  one-fourth  of  the  term's  bill  each 
week  after  deduction  of  the  administrative  charge.  If  a  student 
drops  the  only  course  he  or  she  is  taking,  this  constitutes  a  with¬ 
drawal  from  the  University. 

APPLICATION  OF  THE  LAW  TO  SPECIFIC  SITUATIONS 

Aliens.  Aliens  who  are  permanent  residents  of  the  United 
States,  or  who  hold  a  visa  that  will  permit  eventual  permanent  resi¬ 
dence  in  the  United  States,  are  subject  to  the  same  considerations 
with  respect  to  determination  of  legal  residence  as  citizens.  An 
alien  abiding  in  the  United  States  under  a  visa  conditioned  at  least 
in  part  upon  intent  not  to  abandon  a  foreign  domicile  (B,  F,  H, 
and  J  visas)  cannot  be  classified  a  resident.  An  alien  abiding  in  the 
United  States  under  a  visa  issued  for  a  purpose  that  is  so  restricted 
as  to  be  fundamentally  incompatible  with  an  assertion  by  the  alien 
of  bona  fide  intent  to  establish  a  legal  residence  (C,  D,  and  M 
visas)  cannot  be  classified  a  resident. 

Possession  of  certain  other  immigration  documents  may  also 
allow  an  alien  to  be  considered  for  in-state  tuition  status.  For  more 
details,  aliens  should  consult  their  admissions  offices  and  the  man¬ 
ual.  Aliens  must  file  a  Residence  Status  Supplemental  Form  in 
addition  to  the  forms  normally  required  of  applicants  for  resident 
status  for  tuition  purposes. 

Married  Persons.  The  domicile  of  a  married  person,  irre¬ 
spective  of  sex,  is  determined  by  reference  to  all  relevant  evidence 
of  domiciliary  intent.  No  person  is  precluded,  solely  by  reason  of 
marriage  to  a  person  domiciled  outside  of  North  Carolina,  from 
establishing  or  maintaining  legal  residence  in  North  Carolina.  No 
person  is  deemed,  solely  by  reason  of  marriage  to  a  person  domi¬ 
ciled  in  North  Carolina,  to  have  established  or  maintained  a  legal 
residence  in  North  Carolina.  The  fact  of  marriage  and  the  place  of 
the  domicile  of  his  or  her  spouse  are  deemed  relevant  evidence  to 
be  considered  in  ascertaining  domiciliary  intent. 

If  a  person  otherwise  can  demonstrate  compliance  with  the 
fundamental  statutory  requirement  that  he  or  she  be  a  legal  resi¬ 
dent  of  North  Carolina  before  the  beginning  of  the  term  for  which 
resident  status  is  sought,  the  second  statutory  requirement  relating 
to  duration  of  residence  may  be  satisfied  derivatively,  in  less  than 
twelve  months,  by  reference  to  the  length  of  the  legal  residence  of 
the  person's  spouse,  if  the  spouse  has  been  a  legal  resident  of  the 
state  for  the  requisite  twelve-month  period. 

Military  Personnel.  The  domicile  of  a  person  employed  by 
the  federal  government  is  not  necessarily  affected  by  assignment  in 


or  reassignment  out  of  North  Carolina.  Such  a  person  may  estab¬ 
lish  domicile  by  the  usual  requirements  of  residential  act  plus 
intent.  No  person  loses  his  or  her  in-state  resident  status  solely  by 
serving  in  the  armed  forces  outside  of  the  state  of  North  Carolina. 

Minors.  A  minor  is  any  person  who  has  not  reached  the  age 
of  eighteen  years.  Under  the  common  law,  a  minor  child  whose 
parents  are  not  divorced  or  legally  separated  is  presumed  to  have 
the  domicile  of  his  or  her  father.  This  presumption  may  be 
rebutted  if  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence  indicates  that  the 
mother  and  father  have  separate  domiciles  and  that,  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  the  child  can  fairly  be  said  to  derive  his  or  her  domi¬ 
cile  from  the  mother.  If  the  father  is  deceased,  the  domicile  of  the 
minor  is  that  of  the  surviving  mother.  If  the  parents  are  divorced 
or  legally  separated,  the  domicile  of  the  minor  is  that  of  the  parent 
having  custody  by  virtue  of  a  court  order;  or,  if  no  custody  has 
been  granted  by  virtue  of  court  order,  die  domicile  of  the  minor  is 
that  of  the  parent  with  whom  he  or  she  lives;  or,  if  the  minor  lives 
with  neither  parent,  in  the  absence  of  a  custody  award,  the  domi¬ 
cile  of  the  minor  is  presumed  to  remain  that  of  the  father.  If  the 
minor  lives  for  part  of  the  year  with  each  parent,  in  the  absence  of 
a  custody  award,  the  minor's  domicile  is  presumed  to  remain  that 
of  the  father.  These  common  law  presumptions  control  even  if  the 
minor  has  lived  in  North  Carolina  for  five  years  as  set  forth  above 
in  Burden  of  Proof  and  Statutory  Prima  Facie  Evidence,  subsec¬ 
tion  a. 

In  determining  residence  status  for  tuition  purposes,  there 
are  three  exceptions  to  the  above  provisions: 

1 .  If  a  minor's  parents  are  divorced,  separated,  or  otherwise  living 
apart  and  one  parent  is  a  legal  resident  of  North  Carolina,  dur¬ 
ing  the  time  period  when  that  parent  is  entitled  to  claim,  and 
does  claim,  the  minor  as  a  dependent  on  the  North  Carolina 
individual  income  tax  return,  the  minor  is  deemed  to  be  a  legal 
resident  of  North  Carolina  for  tuition  purposes,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  any  judicially  determined  custody  award  with  respect  to  the 
minor. 

If  immediately  prior  to  his  or  her  eighteenth  birthday  a  person 
would  have  been  deemed  a  North  Carolina  legal  resident  under 
this  provision  but  he  or  she  achieves  majority  before  enrolling 
in  a  North  Carolina  institution  of  higher  education,  that  person 
will  not  lose  the  benefit  of  this  provision  if  the  following  condi¬ 
tions  are  met: 

a)  Upon  achieving  majority  the  person  must  act,  as  much  as 
possible,  in  a  manner  consistent  with  bona  fide  legal  resi¬ 
dence  in  North  Carolina;  and 

b)  The  person  must  begin  enrollment  at  a  North  Carolina  insti¬ 
tution  of  higher  education  not  later  than  the  fall  academic 
term  next  following  completion  of  education  prerequisite  to 
admission  at  the  institution. 

2.  If  immediately  prior  to  beginning  an  enrolled  term  the  minor 
has  lived  in  North  Carolina  for  five  or  more  consecutive  years 
in  the  home  of  an  adult  relative  (other  than  a  parent)  who  is  a 
legal  resident  of  North  Carolina,  and  if  the  adult  relative  during 


those  years  has  functioned  as  a  de  facto  guardian  of  the  minor, 
then  the  minor  is  considered  a  legal  resident  of  North  Carolina 
for  tuition  purposes.  If  a  minor  qualified  for  resident  status  for 
tuition  purposes  under  this  provision  immediately  prior  to  his  or 
her  eighteenth  birthday,  then,  upon  becoming  eighteen,  he  or 
she  will  be  deemed  a  legal  resident  of  North  Carolina  of  at  least 
twelve  months'  duration. 

3.  Even  though  a  person  is  a  minor,  under  certain  circumstances 
the  person  may  be  treated  by  the  law  as  being  sufficiently  inde¬ 
pendent  from  his  or  her  parents  as  to  enjoy  a  species  of  adult¬ 
hood  for  legal  purposes.  If  the  minor  marries  or  obtains  a  judi¬ 
cial  decree  of  emancipation  under  N.C.  Gen.  Stat.  §  7A-717,  et 
seq.,  he  or  she  is  emancipated.  The  consequence,  for  present 
purposes,  of  such  emancipation  is  that  the  affected  person  is  pre¬ 
sumed  to  be  capable  of  establishing  a  domicile  independent  of 
that  of  the  parents;  it  remains  for  that  person  to  demonstrate 
that  a  separate  domicile  has,  in  fact,  been  established. 

Prisoners.  There  are  special  provisions  concerning  domicile 
of  prisoners.  For  more  information,  persons  to  whom  these  provi¬ 
sions  may  apply  should  consult  the  manual. 

Property  and  Taxes.  Ownership  of  property  in  or  payment 
of  taxes  to  the  State  of  North  Carolina  apart  from  legal  residence 
will  not  qualify  one  for  the  in-state  tuition  rate. 

Students  or  prospective  students  who  believe  that  they  are 
entided  to  be  classified  residents  for  tuition  purposes  should  be 
aware  that  the  processing  of  requests  and  appeals  can  take  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  time.  A  student  is  more  likely  to  obtain  a  final 
decision  on  an  application  before  tuition  payment  is  due  if  he  or 
she  files  the  application  several  months  in  advance. 

MILITARY  TUITION  BENEFIT  I 

The  information  in  this  section  comes  from  three  sources:  (1) 
North  Carolina  General  Statutes,  §  1 16-143.3,  (2)  A  Manual  to 
Assist  the  Public  Higher  Education  Institutions  of  North  Carolina  in  the 
Matter  of  Student  Residence  Classification  for  Tuition  Purposes,  revised 
September  1985,  (3)  Chancellor's  Rules  and  Procedures  for 
Residence  Classification  of  Students  for  Tuition  Purposes  and 
Determination  of  Eligibility  for  the  Special  Military  Tuition 
Benefit. 

Certain  members  of  the  Armed  Services  and  their  dependent 
relatives  who  are  not  residents  for  tuition  purposes  may  become 
eligible  to  be  charged  less  than  the  out-of-state  tuition  rate  under 
N.C.  Gen.  Stat.  x§  1 16-143.3,  the  military  tuition  benefit  provi¬ 
sion.  Any  person  seeking  the  military  tuition  benefit  must  qualify 
for  admission  to  UNC-Chapel  Hill  and  must  file  an  application  for 
the  benefit  with  his  or  her  admissions  office  before  the  first  day  of 
classes  of  the  term  for  which  he  or  she  initially  seeks  the  benefit. 

To  remain  eligible  to  receive  the  military  tuition  benefit,  he  or  she 
must  file  another  application  for  the  benefit  before  the  first  day  of 
classes  of  the  first  term  in  which  he  or  she  is  enrolled  in  each  acad¬ 
emic  year.  The  burden  of  proving  eligibility  for  the  military  tuition 
benefit  lies  with  the  applicant  for  the  benefit,  and  the  application 
I  and  all  required  supporting  affidavits  must  be  complete  and  in 
proper  order  before  the  first  day  of  classes  of  the  term  in  question. 
Because  of  the  time  involved  in  securing  the  necessary  affidavits 


from  the  appropriate  military  authorities,  prospective  applicants  for 
the  military  tuition  benefit  are  urged  to  secure  application  forms 
from  their  admissions  offices  and  begin  the  application  process  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  before  the  first  day  of  classes  of  the  term  for  which  they 
seek  the  benefit. 

Eligibility  of  Members  of  the  Armed  Services.  Eligible 
members  of  the  Armed  Services  pay  a  rate  of  tuition  computed  by 
applying  a  statutory  formula  which  is  dependent,  in  part,  on  die 
amount  of  money  payable  by  their  Service  employer  to  them  or  to 
the  institution  by  reason  of  their  enrollment.  Application  of  the 
statutory  formula  yields  the  following  results:  if  the  service  mem¬ 
ber's  education  is  being  fully  funded  by  the  Service  employer,  the 
amount  of  tuition  owed  is  equal  to  out-of-state  tuition;  if  the  mem¬ 
ber's  education  is  not  being  funded  by  his  or  her  Service  employer, 
he  or  she  pays  an  amount  equal  to  in-state  tuition;  and  if  the 
Service  employer  is  providing  partial  educational  funding,  the 
amount  of  tuition  owed  depends  on  the  amount  of  funding  con¬ 
tributed  by  the  Service  employer. 

To  be  eligible  for  this  military  tuition  benefit,  the  individual 
must  be: 

a.  a  member  of  the  United  States  Air  Force,  Army,  Coast  Guard, 
Marine  Corps,  Navy,  North  Carolina  National  Guard,  or  a 
reserve  component  of  one  of  these  services;  and 

b.  abiding  in  North  Carolina  incident  to  active  military  duty  per¬ 
formed  at  or  from  a  duty  station  in  North  Carolina. 

Eligibility  of  Dependent  Relatives  of  Service  Members.  If 

the  service  member  meets  the  conditions  set  forth  above,  his  or  her 
dependent  relatives  may  be  eligible  to  pay  the  in-state  tuition  rate 
if  they  share  the  service  member's  North  Carolina  abode,  if  they 
have  complied  with  tire  requirements  of  the  Selective  Service 
System  (if  applicable),  and  if  they  qualify  as  military  dependents  of 
the  service  member. 

If  the  service  member  voluntarily  ceases  to  five  in  North 
Carolina  or  is  involuntarily  absent  from  the  state  on  military  orders 
(other  than  absences  on  routine  maneuvers  and  temporary  assign¬ 
ments),  he  or  she  is  deemed  to  have  moved  his  or  her  abode  from 
North  Carolina.  If  a  dependent  relative  of  a  service  member  has 
become  eligible  for  the  military  tuition  benefit,  and  after  the 
beginning  of  the  term  of  eligibility  the  service  member  moves  his 
or  her  abode  from  North  Carolina,  the  dependent  relative  will 
continue  to  be  eligible  for  the  military  tuition  benefit  only  for  the 
remainder  of  that  academic  year.  An  academic  year  runs  from  the 
first  day  of  classes  of  the  fall  semester  through  the  last  day  of 
exams  of  the  following  summer  session,  second  term. 

For  a  detailed  explanation  of  the  military  tuition  benefit  pro¬ 
vision  (including  an  explanation  of  the  formula  used  to  compute 
the  tuition  rate  for  service  members),  a  complete  list  of  categories 
of  persons  who  are  considered  "dependent  relatives"  for  purposes 
of  establishing  eligibility  for  the  military  tuition  benefit,  and  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  registration  requirements  of  the  Selective  Service 
System,  applicants  should  consult  A  Manual  to  Assist  the  Public 
Higher  Education  Institutions  of  North  Carolina  in  the  Matter  of 
Student  Residence  Classification  for  Tuition  Purposes  (as  amended 
September  1985).  This  manual  is  available  for  inspection  in  the 
Admissions  Offices  of  the  University.  Copies  of  the  manual  are  also 


appendix 


on  reserve  at  the  Robert  B.  House  Undergraduate  Library  and  in 
the  Reserve  Reading  Room  of  the  Health  Sciences  Library. 

E  Appeals  of  Eligibility  Determinations  of  Admissions 

U  Officers.  A  student  appeal  of  an  eligibility  determination  made  by 
Sa  any  admissions  officer  must  be  in  writing  and  signed  by  the  student 
Qb  and  must  be  filed  by  the  student  with  that  officer  within  fifteen 
flS  working  days  after  the  student  receives  notice  of  the  eligibility  deter¬ 
mination.  The  appeal  is  transmitted  to  the  Residence  Status 
Committee  by  that  officer,  who  does  not  vote  in  that  committee  on 
the  disposition  of  such  appeal.  The  student  is  notified  of  the  date  set 
for  consideration  of  the  appeal,  and,  on  request  by  the  student,  is 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  appear  and  be  heard  by  the  committee. 

Any  student  desiring  to  appeal  a  determination  of  the 
Residence  Status  Committee  must  give  notice  in  writing  of  that 
fact  to  the  chairman  of  the  Residence  Status  Committee  within  ten 
days  of  receipt  of  the  committee's  decision.  The  chairman  will 
promptly  process  the  appeal  for  transmittal  to  the  State  Residence 
Committee. 

FAMILY  EDUCATIONAL  RIGHTS  AND 
PRIVACY  ACT 

As  a  general  rule,  under  the  federal  Family  Educational 
Rights  and  Privacy  Act  (FERPA),  personally  identifiable  informa¬ 
tion  may  not  be  released  from  a  student's  education  records  with¬ 
out  his  or  her  prior  written  consent.  Exceptions  to  this  rule  are  set 
out  in  the  F'ERPA  regulations  and  the  FERP.4  policy  of  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

UNC-Chapel  Hill  will  disclose  personally  identifiable  infor¬ 
mation  from  the  education  records  of  a  student,  without  the  stu¬ 
dent's  prior  written  consent,  to  officials  of  another  school  or  school 
system  in  which  the  student  seeks  or  intends  to  enroll.  UNC- 
Chapel  Hill  will  also  disclose  personally  identifiable  information 
from  an  enrolled  student's  education  records,  without  the  student's 
prior  written  consent,  to  officials  of  another  school  or  school  sys¬ 
tem  in  which  the  student  is  contemporaneously  enrolled.  Time, 
building,  and  room  number  information  from  a  student's  class 
schedule  will  be  disclosed  to  the  University  Police  to  assist  them  in 
serving  the  student  with  a  warrant  or  subpoena. 

UNC-Chapel  Hill  makes  public  certain  information  that  has 
been  designated  as  "directory  information":  the  student's  name; 
address  (local  and  grade/billing  addresses);  student  e-mail  address; 
telephone  listing  (local  and  grade/billing  telephone  numbers);  date 
and  place  of  birth;  county,  state  and/or  United  States  territory 
from  which  the  student  originally  enrolled;  major  field  of  study, 
class  (junior,  senior,  etc.);  enrollment  status  (full-time,  half-time,  or 
part-time);  anticipated  graduation  date;  participation  in  officially 
recognized  activities  and  sports;  weight  and  height  of  members  of 
athletic  teams;  dates  of  attendance;  degrees  and  awards  received; 
and  the  most  recent  previous  educational  agency  or  institution 
attended  by  the  student.  Examples  of  ways  in  which  some  of  this 
information  is  made  public  include:  names  of  students  who  receive 
honors  and  awards,  who  make  the  Dean's  List,  who  hold  offices,  or 
who  are  members  of  athletic  teams.  The  annual  commencement 
program  publishes  the  names  of  degree  recipients.  The  University 
also  publishes  the  Campus  Directory  annually,  and  some  profes¬ 
sional  and  graduate  student  groups  publish  directories  of  students 
in  their  departments  or  schools. 


Students  who  do  not  wish  to  have  any  or  all  directory  infor¬ 
mation  made  public  without  their  prior  consent  must  send  a  signed 
and  dated  notice  specifying  items  that  are  not  to  be  published  to 
the  Office  of  the  University  Registrar,  CB#  2100,  105  Hanes  Hall, 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  To  ensure  that  a 
listing  for  the  student  will  not  appear  in  the  Campus  Directory, 
this  notice  must  be  received  by  the  office  of  the  University 
Registrar  by  the  end  of  the  registration  period  for  the  semester  or 
session  of  first  enrollment  or,  following  an  absence,  of  re-enroll- 
ment.  Such  a  notice  will  be  honored  until  the  student  graduates, 
ceases  to  attend,  or  withdraws  from  the  University  unless  the  stu¬ 
dent  notifies  the  Office  of  the  University  Registrar  to  the  contrary 
in  writing. 

Students  also  have  the  right  to  inspect  their  education 
records  as  defined  in  the  FERPA  regulations.  They  may  not 
inspect  financial  records  and  statements  of  their  parents;  confiden¬ 
tial  letters  of  recommendation  placed  in  their  education  records 
before  January  1,  1975  (with  some  exceptions);  or  confidential  let¬ 
ters  of  recommendation  placed  in  their  education  records  after 
January  1,  1975,  if  they  have  waived  their  rights  to  inspect  and 
review  such  letters. 

A  student  who  believes  that  information  in  his  or  her  educa¬ 
tion  records  is  inaccurate  or  misleading  or  violates  his  or  her  priva¬ 
cy  rights  may  request  that  the  institution  amend  the  records,  and  if 
the  request  is  denied,  he  or  she  has  the  right  to  a  hearing.  If,  after 
the  hearing,  the  institution  decides  that  the  information  is  not 
inaccurate,  misleading,  or  violative  of  privacy  rights,  the  student 
has  a  right  to  place  a  statement  in  those  records  commenting  on 
the  information  in  question  or  giving  the  student's  reasons  for  dis¬ 
agreeing  with  the  institutional  decision.  The  student  may  also 
place  such  a  statement  in  his  or  her  records  in  lieu  of  requesting  a 
hearing  if  the  student  and  the  institution  agree  that  an  explanatory 
statement  alone  is  the  appropriate  remedy.  Complaints  alleging 
violations  of  FERPA  rights  may  also  be  filed  with  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education. 

Questions  about  FERPA  should  be  addressed  to  the  Legal 
Adviser  to  the  Special  Assistant  to  the  Chancellor  (CB#  9150,  01 
South  Building).  The  text  of  FERPA  and  its  regulations  and  the 
University's  FERPA  policy  are  also  available  for  inspection  in  01 
South  Building. 

STUDENTS'  EDUCATION  RECORDS  AT 
GENERAL  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA: 

ANNUAL  NOTIFICATION  OF  RIGHTS 

Certain  personally  identifiable  information  about  students 
("education  records")  may  be  maintained  at  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  General  Administration,  which  serves  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  University  system.  This  student  information  may 
be  the  same  as,  or  derivative  of,  information  maintained  by  a  con¬ 
stituent  institution  of  the  University;  or  it  may  be  additional  infor¬ 
mation.  Whatever  their  origins,  education  records  maintained  at 
General  Administration  are  subject  to  the  federal  Family 
Educational  Rights  and  Privacy  Act  of  1974  (FERPA). 

FERPA  provides  that  a  student  may  inspect  his  or  her  educa¬ 
tion  records.  If  the  student  finds  the  records  to  be  inaccurate,  mis¬ 
leading,  or  otherwise  in  violation  of  the  student's  privacy  rights, 


the  student  may  request  amendment  to  the  record.  FERPA  also 
provides  that  a  student's  personally  identifiable  information  may 
not  be  released  to  someone  else  unless  (1)  the  student  has  given  a 
proper  consent  for  disclosure  or  (2)  provisions  of  FERPA  or  feder¬ 
al  regulations  issued  pursuant  to  FERPA  permit  the  information  to 
be  released  without  the  student's  consent. 

A  student  may  file  with  the  United  States  Department  of 
Education  a  complaint  concerning  failure  of  General 
Administration  or  an  institution  to  comply  with  FERPA. 

The  policies  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  General 
Administration  concerning  FERPA  may  be  inspected  in  the  office 
at  each  constituent  institution  designated  to  maintain  the  FERPA 
policies  of  the  institution.  Policies  of  General  Administration  may 
also  be  accessed  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  The  University  of 
North  Carolina,  General  Administration,  910  Raleigh  Road, 

Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 

Further  details  about  FERPA  and  FERPA  procedures  at 
General  Administration  are  to  be  found  in  the  referenced  policies. 
Questions  about  the  policies  may  be  directed  to  Legal  Section, 
Office  of  the  President,  The  University  of  North  Carolina, 

General  Administration,  Annex  Building,  910  Raleigh  Road, 

Chapel  Hill,  NC  (mailing  address  P.O.  Box  2688,  Chapel  Hill, 

N.C.  27515-2688,  (919)-962-4588). 

EXPULSION 

A  student  who  has  been  expelled  from  an  institution  in  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  system  may  not  be  admitted  to 
another  UNC-system  school  unless  the  institution  that  originally 
expelled  the  student  rescinds  that  expulsion. 

FIREARMS  AND  OTHER  WEAPONS 

The  possession  of  any  gun,  rifle,  pistol,  dynamite  cartridge, 
bomb,  grenade,  mine,  explosive,  bowie  knife,  dirk,  dagger,  sling¬ 
shot,  leaded  cane,  switchblade  knife,  blackjack,  metallic  knuckles, 
or  any  other  weapons  of  like  kind  upon  any  University  campus  or 
in  any  University-owned  or  operated  facility  is  unlawful  and  con¬ 
trary  to  University  policy.  Violation  of  this  prohibition  is  a  misde¬ 
meanor  punishable  by  a  fine  not  to  exceed  $500  and/or  six  months’ 
imprisonment,  and  may  constitute  a  violation  of  the  Campus 
Code. 

IMMUNIZATION  REQUIREMENT 

Effective  July  1,  1986,  North  Carolina  state  law  requires  that 
no  person  shall  attend  a  college  or  university  in  North  Carolina 
unless  a  certificate  of  immunization  indicating  that  the  person  has 
received  the  immunizations  required  by  the  law  is  presented  to  the 
college  or  university  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  matriculation. 
Students  enrolled  at  UNC-Chapel  Hill  on  July  1,  1986  are  exempt 
from  this  requirement. 

If  die  UNC-Chapel  Hill  Medical  History  Form  containing 
the  certificate  of  immunization  is  not  in  the  possession  of  the 
UNC-Chapel  Hill  Student  Health  Service  ten  days  prior  to  the 
registration  date,  the  University  shall  present  a  notice  of  deficiency 
to  the  person.  The  person  shall  have  thirty  calendar  days  from  the 
first  day  of  attendance  to  obtain  the  required  immunizations. 

Those  persons  who  have  not  complied  with  the  immunization 
requirements  by  the  end  of  thirty  calendar  days  will  be  administra¬ 
tively  withdrawn  from  the  University. 


POLICY  ON  ILLEGAL  DRUGS 

INTRODUCTION 

1  he  Board  of  Trustees  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill,  in  conformity  with  the  direction  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina,  hereby  adopts 
this  Policy  on  Illegal  Drugs,  effective  August  24,  1988.  It  is  applic¬ 
able  to  all  students,  faculty  members,  administrators,  and  other 
employees. 

EDUCATION,  COUNSELING,  AND  REHABILITATION 

A.  The  University  of  Nordi  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  has  estab¬ 
lished  and  maintains  a  program  of  education  designed  to  help  all 
members  of  the  University  community  avoid  involvement  with 
illegal  drugs.  This  educational  program  emphasizes  these  sub¬ 
jects: 

1 .  The  incompatibility  of  the  use  or  sale  of  illegal  drugs  with  the 
goals  of  the  University; 

2.  The  legal  consequences  of  involvement  with  illegal  drugs; 

3.  The  medical  implications  of  the  use  of  illegal  drugs;  and 

4.  The  ways  in  which  illegal  drugs  jeopardize  an  individual's 
present  accomplishments  and  future  opportunities. 

B.  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  provides 
information  about  drag  counseling  and  rehabilitation  services 
available  to  members  of  the  University  community  through 
campus-based  programs  and  through  community-based  organi¬ 
zations.  Persons  who  voluntarily  avail  themselves  of  University 
services  are  hereby  assured  that  applicable  professional  stan¬ 
dards  of  confidentiality  will  be  observed. 

ENFORCEMENT  AND  PENALTIES 

A.  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  shall  take  all 
actions  necessary,  consistent  with  state  and  federal  law  and 
applicable  University  policy,  to  eliminate  illegal  drugs  from  the 
University  community.  The  University’s  Policy  on  Illegal  Drugs 
is  publicized  in  catalogs  and  other  materials  prepared  for  all 
enrolled  and  prospective  students  and  in  materials  distributed  to 
faculty  members,  administrators,  and  other  employees. 

B.  Students,  faculty  members,  administrators,  and  other  employees 
are  responsible,  as  citizens,  for  knowing  about  and  complying 
with  the  provisions  of  North  Carolina  law  that  make  it  a  crime 
to  possess,  sell,  deliver,  or  manufacture  those  drags  designated 
collectively  as  controlled  substances  in  Article  5  of  Chapter  90 
of  the  North  Carolina  General  Statutes.  Any  member  of  the 
University  community  who  violates  that  law  is  subject  both  to 
prosecution  and  punishment  by  the  civil  authorities  and  to  disci¬ 
plinary  proceedings  by  the  University.  It  is  not  "double  jeop¬ 
ardy"  for  both  the  civil  authorities  and  the  University  to  pro¬ 
ceed  against  and  punish  a  person  for  the  same  specified  conduct. 
The  University  will  initiate  its  own  disciplinary  proceeding 
against  a  student,  faculty  member,  administrator,  or  other 
employee  when  the  alleged  conduct  is  deemed  to  affect  the 
interests  of  the  University. 
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C.  Penalties  will  be  imposed  by  the  University  in  accordance  with 
procedural  safeguards  applicable  to  disciplinary  actions  against 
students,  faculty  members,  administrators,  and  other  employees, 
as  required  by  Section  3  of  the  Trustee  Policies  and  Regulations 
Governing  Academic  Tenure  in  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  by  Section  III.D.  of  the  Employment 
Policies  for  EPA  Non  Faculty  Employees  of  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  by  regulations  of  the  State 
Personnel  Commission,  and  the  Disciplinary  Procedure  of  the 
Staff  Personnel  Administration  Guides  (Human  Resources 
Manual  for  SPA  Employees),  by  the  Instrument  of  Student 
Judicial  Governance,  and  by  all  other  applicable  provisions  of 
the  policies  and  procedures  of  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

D.  The  penalties  to  be  imposed  by  the  University'  may  range  from 
written  warnings  with  probationary  status  to  expulsions  from 
enrollment  and  discharges  from  employment.  However,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  minimum  penalties  shall  be  imposed  for  the  particular 
offenses  described. 

1.  Trafficking  in  Illegal  Drugs 

a)  For  the  illegal  manufacture,  sale  or  delivery,  or  possession 
with  intent  to  manufacture,  sell  or  dehver,  of  any  controlled 
substance  identified  in  Schedule  I,  N.C.  General  Statutes  90- 
89,  or  Schedule  II,  N.C.  General  Statutes  90-90  (including, 
but  not  limited  to,  heroin,  mescaline,  lysergic  acid  diethy¬ 
lamide,  opium,  cocaine,  amphetamine,  methaqualine),  any 
student  shall  be  expelled  and  any  faculty  member,  administra¬ 
tor  or  other  employee  shall  be  discharged. 

b)  For  a  first  offense  involving  the  illegal  manufacture,  sale  or 
delivery,  or  possession  with  intent  to  manufacture,  sell  or 
deliver,  of  any  controlled  substance  identified  in  Schedules  III 
through  VI,  N.C.  General  Statutes  90-91  through  90-94, 
(including,  but  not  limited  to,  marijuana,  anabolic  steroids, 
pentobarbital,  codeine),  the  minimum  penalty  shall  be  sus¬ 
pension  from  enrollment  or  from  employment  for  a  period  of 
at  least  one  semester  or  its  equivalent.  (Employees  subject  to 
the  State  Personnel  Act  are  Governed  by  regulations  of  the 
State  Personnel  Commission.  Because  the  minimum  penalty 
specified  in  this  Section  and  required  by  the  Board  of 
Governors  exceeds  the  maximum  period  of  suspension  with¬ 
out  pay  tlrat  is  permitted  by  State  Personnel  Commission 
regulations,  the  penalty  for  a  first  offense  for  employees  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  State  Personnel  Act  is  discharge.)  For  a  second 
offense,  any  student  shall  be  expelled  and  any  faculty  mem¬ 
ber,  administrator,  or  other  employee  shall  be  discharged. 

2.  Illegal  Possession  of  Drugs 

a)  For  a  first  offense  involving  the  illegal  possession  of  any  con¬ 
trolled  substance  identified  in  Schedule  I,  N.C.  General 
Statutes  90-89,  or  Schedule  II,  N.C.  General  Statutes  90-90, 
the  minimum  penalty  shall  be  suspension  from  enrollment  or 
from  employment  for  a  period  of  at  least  one  semester  or  its 
equivalent.  (Employees  subject  to  the  State  Personnel  Act  are 
Governed  by  regulations  of  the  State  Personnel  Commission. 


Because  the  minimum  penalty  specified  in  this  Section  and 
required  by  tire  Board  of  Governors  exceeds  the  maximum 
period  of  suspension  without  pay  that  is  permitted  by  State 
Personnel  Commission  regulations,  the  penalty  for  a  first 
offense  for  employees  subject  to  the  State  Personnel  Act  is 
discharge.) 

b)  For  a  first  offense  involving  the  illegal  possession  of  any  con¬ 
trolled  substance  identified  in  Schedules  III  through  VI,  N.C. 
General  Statutes  90-91  through  90-94,  the  minimum  penalty 
shall  be  probation,  for  a  period  to  be  determined  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis.  A  person  on  probation  must  agree  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  a  drug  education  and  counseling  program,  consent  to 
regular  drug  testing,  and  accept  such  other  conditions  and 
restrictions,  including  a  program  of  community  service,  as 
the  Chancellor  or  the  Chancellor's  designee  deems  appropri¬ 
ate.  Refusal  or  failure  to  abide  by  the  terms  of  probation  shall 
result  in  suspension  from  enrollment  or  from  employment 
for  any  unexpired  balance  of  the  prescribed  period  of  proba¬ 
tion.  (If  this  balance  for  an  employee  subject  to  the  State 
Personnel  Act  exceeds  three  days,  that  employee  shall  be  dis¬ 
charged.) 

c)  For  second  or  other  subsequent  offenses  involving  the  illegal 
possession  of  controlled  substances,  progressively  more 
severe  penalties  shall  be  imposed,  including  expulsion  of  stu¬ 
dents  and  discharge  of  faculty  members,  administrators,  or 
other  employees. 

A.  Suspension  Pending  Final  Disposition.  When  a  student,  fac¬ 
ulty  member,  administrator,  or  other  employee  has  been 
charged  by  the  University  with  a  violation  of  policies  concern¬ 
ing  illegal  drugs,  he  or  she  may  be  suspended  from  enrollment 
or  employment  before  initiation  or  completion  of  regular  disci¬ 
plinary  proceedings  if,  assuming  the  truth  of  the  charges,  the 
Chancellor,  or  in  the  Chancellor's  absence,  the  Chancellor's 
designee  concludes  that  the  person's  continued  presence  within 
the  University  Community  would  constitute  a  clear  and  imme¬ 
diate  danger  to  the  health  or  welfare  of  other  members  of  the 
University  community;  provided,  that  if  such  a  suspension  is 
imposed,  an  appropriate  hearing  of  the  charges  against  the  sus¬ 
pended  person  shall  be  held  as  promptly  as  possible  thereafter. 

IMPLEMENTATION  AND  REPORTING 

Annually,  the  Chancellor  shall  submit  to  the  Board  of 

Trustees  a  report  on  campus  activities  related  to  illegal  drugs  for 

the  preceding  year.  The  reports  shall  include,  as  a  minimum,  the 

following: 

1.  a  listing  of  the  major  educational  activities  conducted  during  the 
year; 

2.  a  report  on  any  illegal  drug-related  incidents,  including  any 
sanctions  imposed; 

3.  an  assessment  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  cam¬ 
pus  program;  and 

4.  any  proposed  changes  in  the  Policy  on  Illegal  Drugs. 

A  copy  of  the  report  shall  be  provided  to  the  President,  who 


shall  confer  with  the  Chancellor  about  the  effectiveness  of  campus 
programs. 

ALCOHOLIC  BEVERAGES 

The  University's  Policy  on  Student  Possession  and 
Consumption  of  Alcoholic  Beverages  in  Facilities  of  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  sets  forth  the  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  alcoholic  beverages  use  consistent  with  Federal, 
State,  and  local  laws  and  ordinances  is  permitted  in  University 
facilities  and  on  University  property. 

According  to  North  Carolina  law: 

A.  Generally  persons  twenty-one  or  older  may  purchase  or  con¬ 
sume  alcoholic  beverages  and  may  possess  alcoholic  beverages 
at  their  homes  or  temporary  residences. 

B.  It  is  against  the  law  for  any  person  under  twenty-one  to  pur¬ 
chase  or  possess  any  alcoholic  beverage. 

C.  It  is  against  the  law  for  anyone  to  sell  or  give  any  alcoholic 
beverage  to  a  person  under  twenty-one  or  to  aid  or  abet  such  a 
person  in  selling,  purchasing,  or  possessing  any  alcoholic  bev¬ 
erage. 

D.  No  alcohohc  beverages  may  be  sold  by  any  person,  organiza¬ 
tion,  or  corporation  on  a  college  campus  except  by  a  hotel  or 
nonprofit  alumni  organization  with  a  mixed  beverages  or  spe¬ 
cial  occasion  permit.  Both  direct  and  indirect  sales  are  unlaw¬ 
ful. 

E.  According  to  Chapel  Hill  ordinance,  it  is  against  the  law  for 
anyone  to  possess  any  open  alcoholic  beverage  on  streets,  side¬ 
walks,  alleys,  or  any  other  property  owned  or  controlled  by  the 
Town  of  Chapel  Hill. 

F.  In  addition  to  following  the  law,  the  University's  Policy  on 
Student  Possession  and  Consumption  of  Alcoholic  Beverages 
in  Facilities  of  The  University  of  North  Carohna  at  Chapel 
Hill  sets  out  special  rules  about  alcohol  for  students  and  stu¬ 
dent  organizations.  The  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Students  will 
provide  copies  of  the  policy  and  assistance  in  understanding  its 
full  implications.  The  text  of  the  policy  can  also  be  found  in 
the  Campus  Security  Policies  notebook  on  reserve  at  the 
Undergraduate,  Law,  and  Health  Sciences  libraries,  and  can  be 
accessed  on  the  World  Wide  Web  at  the  following  address: 
[http://www.unc.edu/student/policies/alcohol.htm]. 

Under  the  policy: 

A.  Alcohol  may  not  be  served  or  consumed  in  any  Lhiiversity 
building  or  open  space  except  as  provided  in  the  University’s 
Guidelines  for  Serving  Alcohol  at  University-Sponsored 
Events. 


B.  Alcohol  may  not  be  possessed  or  consumed  at  any  campus  ath¬ 
letic  event  or  at  any  performance  on  campus,  and  alcohol  may 
not  be  consumed  at  any  outdoor  campus  location. 

C.  Common  source  containers  of  alcohol  (e.g.,  kegs)  are  not  per¬ 
mitted  on  campus. 

D.  Students  and  their  guests  aged  twenty-one  and  older  may  pos¬ 
sess  and  consume  alcoholic  beverages  in  individual  campus  res¬ 
idence  hall  rooms  or  apartments  on  campus,  but  not  in  the 
common  areas  of  a  campus  residence  hall. 

E.  No  Student  Activity  Fees  or  other  Lhriversity-collected  fees 
may  be  used  to  purchase  alcohol. 

F.  No  other  funds  of  an  officially  recognized  student  group 
deposited  or  administered  through  the  Student  Activities  Fund 
Office  may  be  used  to  purchase  alcohol. 

G.  Student  groups  are  not  prohibited  from  having  events  off  cam¬ 
pus  at  which  individual  group  members  aged  twenty-one  or 
older  bring  or  buy  their  own  alcoholic  beverages. 

H.  Students  who  violate  die  policy  face  mandatory  alcohol  educa¬ 
tion,  housing  sanctions  (for  violations  arising  in  University 
Housing),  and  sanctions  including  written  reprimand,  restitu¬ 
tion,  counseling/referral,  and/or  educational/community  ser¬ 
vice  activities.  Student  groups  who  violate  the  policy  face  sanc¬ 
tions  of  written  reprimand,  restitution,  mandatory  educational 
programs  or  community  service,  and/or  loss  of  University 
recognition.  Behavior  that  violates  the  Code  of  Student 
Conduct,  state  or  federal  laws  may  also  be  referred  to  the 
Student  Judicial  System,  the  Committee  on  Problem 
Admissions  and  Extraordinary  Disciplinary  Emergencies, 
and/or  state  and  federal  authorities. 

MASTER  S  THESIS/DOCTORAL 
DISSERTATION 

Receipt  of  an  approved  master's  thesis  or  doctoral  disserta¬ 
tion  in  the  Graduate  School  is  tantamount  to  publication,  and  the 
thesis  or  dissertation  will  be  available  to  the  public  in  the 
University  Library  and  available  for  interlibrary  loan.  Honors  the¬ 
ses  are  also  made  available  to  the  public  through  the  University 
Library.  Other  student  papers  may  be  put  in  campus  libraries  or 
otherwise  made  public  in  accordance  with  individual  course  or 
program  requirements. 

EQUITY  IN  ATHLETICS  INFORMATION 

Beginning  October  1,  1996,  information  compiled  under  the 
federal  Equity  in  Athletics  Disclosure  Act  will  be  available,  on 
request,  from  the  office  of  the  Director  of  Athletics. 
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STATEMENT  ON  EQUAL  EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITY 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  is  commit¬ 
ted  to  equality  of  educational  opportunity  and  does  not  dis¬ 
criminate  against  applicants,  students,  or  employees  based  on 
race,  color,  national  origin,  religion,  sex,  age,  or  handicap. 
Any  complaints  alleging  failure  of  this  institution  to  follow 
this  policy  should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Assistant 
to  the  Chancellor.  Moreover,  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  is  open  to  people  of  all  races  and 
actively  seeks  to  promote  racial  integration  by  recruiting  and 
enrolling  a  larger  number  of  African-American  students. 


POLICY  ON  NONDISCRIMINATION 

It  is  the  policy  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill  that  educational  and  employment  decisions  should  be 
based  on  individuals’  abilities  and  qualifications  and  should 
not  be  based  on  irrelevant  factors  or  personal  characteristics 
that  have  no  connection  with  academic  abilities  or  job  perfor¬ 
mance.  Among  the  traditional  factors  which  are  generally 
“irrelevant”  are  race,  sex,  religion,  and  national  origin.  It  is 
the  policy  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill  that  an  individual’s  sexual  orientation  be  treated  in  the 
same  manner.  This  policy  prohibiting  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  sexual  orientation  does  not  apply  to  the  University’s 
relationships  with  outside  organizations,  including  the  federal 
government,  the  military,  ROTC,  and  private  employers. 


The  School  of  Education  is  now  involved  in  a  review  of  its  curriculum. 

Although  the  publisher  of  this  bulletin  has  made  every  reasonable  effort  to  attain  factual  accuracy  herein,  no  responsibility  is 
assumed  for  editorial,  clerical,  or  printing  errors  or  errors  occasioned  by  mistakes.  The  publisher  has  attempted  to  present  informa¬ 
tion  which,  at  the  time  of  preparation  for  printing,  most  accurately  describes  the  course  offerings,  faculty  listings,  policies,  proce¬ 
dures,  regulations,  and  requirements  of  the  University.  However,  it  does  not  establish  contractual  relationships.  The  University 
reserves  the  right  to  alter  or  change  any  statement  contained  herein  without  prior  notice. 
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The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 
MISSION  STATEMENT 


The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill  has  been  built  by  the 
people  of  the  state  and  has  exist¬ 
ed  for  two  centuries  as  the  nation's 
first  state  university.  Through  its  excel¬ 
lent  undergraduate  programs  it  has 
provided  higher  education  to  ten  gen¬ 
erations  of  students,  many  of  whom 
have  become  leaders  of  the  state  and 
the  nation.  Since  the  nineteenth  centu¬ 
ry  it  has  offered  distinguished  gradu¬ 
ate  and  professional  programs. 

The  University  is  a  research  univer¬ 
sity.  Fundamental  to  this  designation  is 
a  faculty  actively  involved  in  research, 
scholarship,  and  creative  work  whose 
teaching  is  transformed  by  discovery 
and  whose  service  is  informed  by  cur¬ 
rent  knowledge. 


The  mission  of  the  University  is  to 
serve  all  the  people  of  the  state,  and 
indeed  the  nation,  as  a  center  for 
scholarship  and  creative  endeavor.  The 
University  exists  to  expand  the  body 
of  knowledge;  to  teach  students  at  all 
levels  in  an  environment  of  research, 
free  inquiry,  and  personal  responsibili¬ 
ty;  to  improve  the  condition  of  human 
life  through  service  and  publication; 
and  to  enrich  our  culture. 

To  fulfill  this  mission,  the  University 
must  acquire,  discover,  preserve,  syn¬ 
thesize,  and  transmit  knowledge;  pro¬ 
vide  high-quality  undergraduate 
instruction  to  students  within  a  com¬ 
munity  engaged  in  original  inquiry  and 
creative  expression  while  committed  to 
intellectual  freedom,  personal  integrity 


and  justice,  and  values  that  foster 
enlightened  leadership  for  the  state 
and  the  nation;  provide  graduate  and 
professional  programs  of  national  dis¬ 
tinction  at  the  doctoral  and  other 
advanced  levels  to  future  generations 
of  research  scholars,  educators,  profes¬ 
sionals,  and  informed  citizens;  extend 
knowledge-based  services  and  other 
resources  of  the  University  to  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  North  Carolina  and  their  insti¬ 
tutions  to  enhance  the  quality  of  life 
for  all  people  in  the  state;  and  address 
as  appropriate,  regional,  national,  and 
international  needs. 

This  mission  imposes  special 
responsibilities  upon  the  faculty,  stu¬ 
dents,  staff,  administration,  trustees, 
and  other  governance  structures  and 
constituencies  of  the  University  in 
their  service  and  decision  making  on 
behalf  of  the  University. 

April  25,  1986,  as  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 
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UNC-CHAPEL  HILL 


Touched  by  Magic 


ALTHOUGH  IT  STILL  CALLS  ITSELF  A  TOWN,  AND  SOME 
OF  ITS  RESIDENTS  PREFER  TO  THINK  OF  IT  AS  A  VILLAGE, 
CHAPEL  HILL  IS  A  BUSTLING  COMMUNITY  OF  40,000  PEOPLE. 


ng^hat  "strange  magic”  found  by  an 
alumnus  revisiting  Chapel  Hill  in 
1  the  1950s  still  touches  the  town 
and  the  institution  that  created  it.  It  is 
strong  magic,  indeed  -  more  powerful 
today  than  ever  in  the  University's  two 
centuries. 


The  village  of  the  nineteenth  centu¬ 
ry,  the  town  of  the  twentieth  century, 
is  a  small  city  beginning  its  third  cen¬ 
tury  as  the  home  of  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  In  truth, 
it  is  difficult  at  times  to  say  which  is 
the  more  powerful  magnet,  Chapel  Hill 
or  the  University. 

Since  its  founding  in  1 795,  the 
University  has  become  one  of  the 
nation's  leading  universities,  renowned 
for  its  liberal  arts  education,  profes¬ 
sional  schools,  specialized  research, 
and  public  service  programs.  But  nei¬ 
ther  size  nor  reputation  has  diluted 
the  magic. 


When  students  arrive  in  Chapel 
Hill,  they  discover  a  campus  conducive 
to  learning  and  living.  The  beauty  of 
the  729-acre  central  campus  is  seduc¬ 
tive  -  regularly  converting  visitor  to 
resident,  skeptic  to  believer.  Ancient 
oaks  and  eclectic  architecture  are 
laced  together  by  miles  of  brick  walk¬ 
ways  and  rock  walls,  all  within  an  easy 
stroll  of  a  truly  charming  downtown. 
Author  Richard  Moll,  in  his  guide  to 
the  best  U.S.  colleges  and  universities, 
called  Chapel  Hill  "the  perfect  college 
town.” 


Although  it  still  calls  itself  a  town, 
and  some  of  its  residents  prefer  to 
think  of  it  as  a  village,  Chapel  Hill  is  a 
bustling  community  of  40,000  people 
in  central  North  Carolina.  Its  four  dis¬ 
tinct  seasons  are  a  bonus  that  has 
inspired  some  to  refer  to  it  as  "The 
Southern  Part  of  Heaven."  Its  winters 
are  short  and  mild,  with  temperatures 
averaging  forty  degrees.  Winters  will 
bring  at  least  one  snowfall,  but  shorts 
and  T-shirts  are  the  fashion  from  late 
spring  to  early  autumn. 

Because  of  its  proximity  to  the  state 
capital  of  Raleigh  and  other  education¬ 
al  institutions,  Chapel  Hill  offers  a 
stimulating  menu  of  intellectual  and 
cultural  events,  from  art  to  music  to 
drama.  And  sports  fans  can  revel  in 
Atlantic  Coast  Conference  basketball. 

Chapel  Hill  has  been  enriched  in 
recent  years  by  the  growth  of  Research 
Triangle  Park,  twelve  miles  east  of 
town.  This  state- sponsored  research 
center  has  attracted  to  the  area  a  dis¬ 
tinct  population  of  scientists,  engi¬ 
neers,  and  other  professionals  who  add 
to  the  diversity  of  the  area. 
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FROM  THE  DEAN 


Careers  in  Information 
and  Library  Science 


The  career  opportunities  that  exist 
for  graduates  with  degrees  in 
information  and  library  science 
are  growing  at  a  rapid  pace.  The  infor¬ 
mation  industry  is  one  of  the  fastest- 
growing  sectors  of  the  economy,  and 
as  more  information  is  produced  it 
becomes  more  imperative  that  infor¬ 
mation  be  collected,  organized,  and 
managed  properly  so  that  it  will  be 
accessible  to  those  who  need  it. 
Information  professionals  play  an 
increasingly  important  role  in  all  types 
of  information-age  organizations, 
enabling  users  to  access  the  informa¬ 
tion  they  need. 

Information  specialists  are  needed 
in  a  wide  variety  of  work  settings, 
which  means  that  today's  graduates  of 
information  and  library  science  pro¬ 
grams  have  a  greater  choice  of  career 
opportunities  than  ever.  Graduates  of 
the  School  of  Information  and  Library 
Science  can  be  found  in  every  aspect 
of  the  information  and  library  science 
field. 

Many  of  our  graduates  seek  careers 
in  libraries.  The  library,  in  whatever 
setting  it  is  found,  continues  to  be  one 
of  the  major  agencies  for  the  collec¬ 
tion,  organization,  and  dissemination 
of  materials.  As  libraries  experiment 
with  new  methods  and  services,  posi¬ 
tions  are  being  restructured  and  new 
positions  are  being  created. 

Other  graduates  work  in  nonlibrary 
settings,  as  database  producers  and 
vendors,  information  consultants  or 
brokers,  systems  analysts,  or  informa¬ 
tion  specialists  for  business  and  indus¬ 
try.  A  graduate  degree  in  information 
and  library  science  prepares  you  for  a 
variety  of  careers  in  an  exciting  and 
ever-changing  field. 


Information  and  Library  Science  at  UNC-Chapel  Hill: 
The  Dean's  Invitation 


IN  VIRTUALLY  EVERY  RANKING  OF  INFORMATION  AND  LIBRARY 
SCIENCE  PROGRAMS,  OURS  RATES  AMONG  THE  NATION'S  BEST. 


We  believe  the  School  of 
Information  and  Library 
Science  at  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  provides 
special  opportunities  that  make  it 
extremely  attractive  to  prospective  stu¬ 
dents.  The  school  offers  an  excellent 
curriculum  that  provides  a  solid 
grounding  in  traditional  and  changing 
areas  of  information  and  library  sci¬ 
ence.  In  virtually  every  national  rank¬ 
ing  of  information  and  library  science 
programs,  ours  rates  among  the 
nation's  best.  Manning  Hall  provides  a 
congenial  setting  for  learning  and 
houses  the  library  and  computer  labo¬ 
ratory  resources  necessary  to  support 
the  curriculum.  The  outstanding  facul¬ 
ty  is  known  not  only  for  their  commit¬ 
ment  to  teaching  and  research,  but 
also  for  their  interaction  with  students. 
Diverse  and  talented  students  come 
from  across  the  nation  and  the  world 
to  be  a  part  of  our  program.  The 
school  constantly  strives  to  serve  stu¬ 
dents  from  various  cultural  back¬ 
grounds  at  the  same  time  that  we 
advance  the  field  of  information  and 
library  science. 

For  more  than  sixty-five  years  the 
school  at  UNC-Chapel  Hill  has  educat¬ 
ed  individuals  to  work  in  the  informa¬ 
tion  and  library  science  field,  and  aca¬ 
demic  excellence  has  been  a  hallmark 
of  the  school  since  its  founding.  It  is 
tally  exciting  to  be  part  of  a  school 
with  such  a  strong  past  and  expecta¬ 
tions  for  an  even  stronger  future. 

I  am  pleased  that  you  are  taking  a 
look  at  the  interesting  and  challenging 
field  of  information  and  library  science 
and  that  you  are  considering  the 
School  of  Information  and  Library 
Science  at  UNC-Chapel  Hill  for  your 


Barbara  Moran,  Dean 


graduate  program.  If  after  reading  this 
catalog  you  want  to  know  more,  we 
invite  you  to  visit  our  home  page 
<ils.unc.edu>,  call  us  (919-962-8366), 
or  plan  a  visit  to  the  school  to  see  our 
facilities  and  meet  our  faculty  and  stu¬ 
dents.  We  are  happy  to  help  you  gain 
the  information  you  need  to  make  this 
important  decision. 


Sincerely, 


f  Y\o\o-W' 


Barbara  B.  Moran 
Dean  and  Professor 
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THE  SCHOOL 


About  the  School  of  Information  and  Library  Science 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  INFORMATION  AND  LIBRARY  SCIENCE  CELEBRATED 
ITS  SIXTY-FIFTH  BIRTHDAY  DURING  THE  1996-97  ACADEMIC  YEAR. 


MISSION  STATEMENT 

The  School  of  Information  and 
Library  Science  seeks  to  advance  the 
profession  and  practice  of  librarianship 
and  information  science;  to  prepare  stu¬ 
dents  for  careers  in  the  field  of  informa¬ 
tion  and  library  science;  and  to  make 
significant  contributions  to  the  study  of 
information.  Faculty  members  further 
these  goals  by  teaching  and  advisory 
work;  by  research  and  scholarly  publi¬ 
cation;  and  by  service  to  the  school,  the 
university,  the  state,  and  the  professional 
community. 

This  mission  statement  guides  the 
activities  of  the  school  through 
five  principal  programs:  (1)  the 
preparation  of  master's  students  for 
professional  information  work  and 
library  service,  (2)  the  opportunity  for 
information  and  library  professionals 
to  engage  in  individually  tailored  con¬ 
tinuing  education,  (3)  the  preparation 
of  doctoral  students  for  research  and 
more  advanced  positions, 

(4)  the  generation  of  new  knowledge 
and  new  understanding  about  the  use 
of  information  and  libraries  in  society 
through  a  strong  research  and  publica¬ 
tion  program,  and  (5)  the  instruction 
of  undergraduate  students  from  a  wide 
variety  of  majors  through  our  minor 
program  in  information  systems. 

SETTING 

he  School  of  Information  and 
Library  Science  is  located  within  a 
distinguished  university  and  is 
supported  by  the  university's 
resources,  which  enrich  its  programs. 


The  university  is  also  a  part  of  the 
Research  Triangle  community,  which 
includes  two  other  major  research  uni¬ 
versities  (Duke  University  and  North 
Carolina  State  University)  and  the 
research  facilities  of  a  number  of 
major  corporations  located  in  nearby 
Research  Triangle  Park.  The  School  of 
Information  and  Library  Science  draws 
on  these  resources  for  internships  and 
field  work,  for  additional  course 
provision,  for  the  use  of  collections 
and  facilities,  for  employment  opportu¬ 
nities,  and  for  expert  lecturers  and 
advisers. 

Located  on  the  central  campus 
quad,  Manning  Hall  houses  the  class¬ 
rooms,  offices,  computing  laboratory 
and  the  library  of  the  school.  SILS 
shares  the  building  with  the  Institute 
for  Research  in  Social  Science  (IRSS), 
whose  Data  Library  contains  machine- 
readable  census  data  and  other  demo¬ 
graphic  files  and  serves  as  a  research 
resource,  and  with  SunSITE  (Sun 
Software,  Information  and  Technology 
Exchange). 

ACCREDITATION 

The  American  Library  Association 
accredits  the  Master  of  Science  in 
Library  Science  degree,  and  SILS 
is  an  institutional  member  of  the 
Association  for  Library  and 
Information  Science  Education.  The 
Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Schools  accredits  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 


HISTORICAL  PERSPECTIVE 

The  School  of  Information  and 
Library  Science  (SILS)  celebrated  its 
sixty-fifth  birthday  during  the  1996-97 
academic  year.  Although  a  student 
could  not  receive  a  degree  in  library 
science  until  almost  three  decades 
later,  library  education  really  began  at 
UNC-Chapel  Hill  as  early  as  1904, 
when  Dr.  Louis  Round  Wilson  began 
offering  summer  school  classes. 

In  1929,  just  as  the  new  library 
building  was  finished  on  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  campus, 
Wilson  wrote  an  article  on  the  "Library 
in  Modern  Education."  In  that  article, 
he  said: 

As  part  of  the  program  of  social  wel¬ 
fare  now  being  worked  out  at  Chapel 
Hill,  a  library  school  is  needed,  where 
librarians,  like  lawyers  and  doctors  and 
teachers,  may  secure  expert  professional 
training.  With  its  magnificent  new 
building  as  a  laboratory  for  the  school, 
such  an  institution  would  not  only  be 
in  harmony  with  the  program  on  which 
the  University  has  embarked,  it  would 
offer  opportunity  through  the  sending 
out  of  trained  librarians  for  the  South 
to  tap  the  vast  reservoirs  of  human 
knowledge. 

The  School  of  Library  Science 
opened  at  Chapel  Hill  in  the  fall  of 
1931,  with  a  class  of  thirty-seven  stu¬ 
dents  and  five  faculty  members, 
including  Dr.  Wilson.  The  Carnegie 
Corporation  offered  a  grant  of 
$100,000  to  enable  the  school  to  oper¬ 
ate  for  three  years  and  make  perma¬ 
nent  its  conditional  accreditation  from 
the  American  Library  Association. 
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When,  in  1987,  it  became  apparent 
that  the  study  of  information  use  and 
management  was  of  central  impor¬ 
tance  to  society,  the  faculty  of  the 
School  of  Library  Science  voted  to 
change  the  program  and  the  name  of 
the  school  to  include  Information 
Science.  Faculty  had  been  engaged  in 
the  research  of  this  emerging  disci¬ 
pline,  and  it  was  decided  that  adding 
this  specialized  track  to  the  program 
would  complement  the  school's  focus 
on  librarianship  by  broadening  it  to 
the  study  of  general  problems  of  infor¬ 
mation  management.  Nine  years  later, 
approximately  twenty-five  percent  of 
the  school's  master's  student  popula¬ 
tion  is  enrolled  in  the  Information 
Science  track,  and  that  number  contin¬ 
ues  to  grow. 


Since  that  beginning  more  than 
sixty-five  years  ago,  the  school  has 
sent  out  more  than  3,500  trained 
information  specialists  and  librarians. 
Our  graduates  work  primarily  in  the 
South  but  also  are  employed  through¬ 
out  the  nation  and  the  world.  Through 
the  strong  leadership  of  its  deans  and 
the  great  dedication  shown  by  its  fac¬ 
ulty  and  staff  over  the  years,  the 
school  stands  on  a  solid  foundation 
that  is  rooted  in  a  rich  past  and  aimed 
toward  a  bright  future. 

We  are  a  school  that  celebrates  its 
past  and  looks  eagerly  to  the  future.  In 
the  years  since  its  beginning,  the 
school  has  changed  a  great  deal, 
grown  in  the  number  of  its  students 
and  faculty,  and  instituted  new  pro¬ 
grams  and  degrees.  Throughout,  its 


development  has  been  guided  by  the 
ideals  of  excellence  that  are  the  tradi¬ 
tion  of  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  New  chal¬ 
lenges  face  information  and  library  sci¬ 
ence  education,  and  UNC-Chapel  Hill's 
School  of  Information  and  Library 
Science  is  prepared  to  continue  to 
meet  these  challenges.  The  school  is 
more  than  the  students  and  the  facul¬ 
ty  who  are  here  at  any  one  time;  it 
encompasses  all  the  devoted  alumni 
and  friends  who  support  it. 

Louis  Round  Wilson's  goal  of  send¬ 
ing  out  trained  librarians  "to  tap  the 
vast  reservoirs  of  human  knowledge” 
has  been  and  continues  to  be  achieved 
through  the  accomplishments  of  its 
past,  present,  and  future  information 
and  library  science  graduates. 


Davis  Library,  the  University  's  main  research  library,  is  located  across  a  courtyard  from  the  School  of  Information  and  Library  Science. 
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Information  and  Technology  Resource  Center 

•  Computing  Facilities 

•  Library 

THE  LIBRARY  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  INFORMATION  AND  LIBRARY  SCIENCE  CONTAINS  MORE 
THAN  82,000  VOLUMES  AND  3,600  JOURNAL  TITLES  ON  ALL  ASPECTS  OF  INFORMATION  AND 
LIBRARY  SCIENCE,  CONSTITUTING  ONE  OF  THE  LARGEST  COLLECTIONS  IN  THE  FIELD. 


The  information  and  computing 
needs  of  SILS  students  are  served  in  a 
joint  library  and  computer  laboratory 
located  in  Manning  Hall. 

STUDENT  COMPUTING  FACILITIES 
<ILS.UNC.EDU/LAB> 

The  school  provides  a  computer 
laboratory  for  the  exclusive  use  of 
Information  and  Library  Science 
students,  and  the  facilities  are  among 
the  best  in  the  country.  The  lab  is 
divided  into  two  areas,  a  classroom 
and  a  general  use  area.  The  computer 
classroom  contains  twenty-eight 
Pentium  II  PCs  for  student  use  and  an 
instructor  PC.  Each  includes  a  266 
Mhz  processor  with  MMX  technology, 
17- inch  NEC  monitor,  16X  CD-ROM, 
ZIP  drive,  and  a  wavetable  sound  card. 


The  computer  classroom  also  includes 
an  instructor  Mac,  a  ceiling-mounted 
video  projection  system,  a  sound  sys¬ 
tem,  an  S-VHS  VCR,  and  an  indirect 
lighting  system.  The  classroom  is  used 
to  support  hands-on  learning  sessions 
in  a  wide  variety  of  courses  and  is 
available  for  general  use  when  no 
classes  are  scheduled  there. 

The  general-use  section  of  the  lab 
includes  twenty-two  workstations,  a 
help  desk,  and  a  documentation  area. 
Machines  in  the  general-use  area  of 
the  lab  include  a  mixture  of  Pentium 
90/100  PCs  and  Power  Macs.  Tins  area 
also  includes  two  200Mhz  with  MMX 
Pentium  PC  video  capture  stations  for 
digitizing  video  -  each  is  equipped 
with  a  video  capture  card,  S-VHS  VCR, 
and  recordable  CD-ROM  -  and  two 
scanning  stations,  each  equipped  with 


an  HP  Scanjet  4C  scanner. 

All  machines  in  the  lab  are  con¬ 
nected  to  a  switched  departmental  eth- 
ernet  network  that  includes  full 
duplex  100MB  connections  to  servers 
and  full  duplex  ethemet  (20  MB/sec) 
to  each  individual  desktop.  The 
departmental  network  is  then  connect¬ 
ed  to  the  UNC  Switched  FDDI  back¬ 
bone  using  a  200MB  full  duplex  ether- 
net  connection,  and  then  to  the 
Internet  via  the  campus  155  MB  ATM 
connection.  In  late  1997  the  school 
will  also  be  experimenting  with 
Gigabit  ethernet  technology  as  part  of 
the  university's  participation  in  the 
Internet  II  project  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  "GigoPOP”  in  the  triangle 
area  of  North  Carolina. 

All  PC  and  Mac  desktops  in  the 
school  are  served  by  a  Dell  PowerEdge 
4100  file  server  with  dual  200Mhz 
Pentium  Pro  processors,  256MB  of 
RAM,  and  a  24GB  RAID  array  that 
runs  Windows  NT  4.0  Server. 

In  addition  to  the  desktop  PC  and 
Mac  platforms,  several  Unix  platforms 
are  available.  The  primary  Unix 
machine  in  the  school  is  "ruby,”  a  Sun 
Ultra  II  that  runs  Solaris  2.51.  Ruby  is 
equipped  with  dual  180Mhz  UltraSparc 
processors,  576MB  of  RAM,  56  GB  of 
disk  space,  and  a  280  GB  DLT  tape 
library.  Ruby  is  available  exclusively  to 
students  enrolled  in  the  school.  The 
school  also  maintains  several  other 
Unix  boxes,  including  a  second  Ultra  II 
for  faculty  research,  two  Sun  Ultra  Is, 
an  IBM  RS/6000,  and  several  Linux 
boxes. 

A  large  selection  of  software  is 
available  including  word  processing, 
database  management,  statistical 
analysis,  telecommunications,  graphics, 


The  newly  remodeled  Information  and  Technology  Resource  Center  houses  the  SILS  library 
and  the  computer  lab. 
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hypertext,  and  programming  lan¬ 
guages.  The  Windows  95/NT-based 
applications  the  PCs  run  include 
Microsoft  Office  97  suite,  Project, 
Works,  Publisher,  Visual  C++,  Visual 
Basic,  Visual  J++,  Oracle,  SAS,  SPSS, 
Telnet,  WS-FTP,  XonNet32  (X-Windows 
server),  Netscape,  Internet  Explorer, 
PointCast  Network,  IPTV  (MBONE 
viewer),  Elomesite,  NetMeeting, 
NetShow,  Intel  Video  Phone,  Real 
Audio/Video  (server  and  client),  ABC 
Graphics  Suite,  Adobe  Photoshop, 
Adobe  Premier,  MacroMedia  Director 
Internet  Studio,  and  Toolbook. 

Mac  software  includes  the 
Microsoft  Office  Suite  and  an  assort¬ 
ment  of  Internet  tools  and  graphics 
programs.  Popular  Unix  applications 
include  Pine  for  e-mail,  gcc,  SMART, 
lynx,  perl,  tin  for  news,  and  Unix  ser¬ 
vices  such  as  our  internal  listserver, 
FTP  server,  Web  server  <ils.unc.edu> 
and  Real  Audio/Video  server. 

A  14-drive  CD-ROM  server  pro¬ 
vides  multi-user  access  to  CD-ROM 
database  products  -  Library  and 
Information  Science  Abstracts,  Library 
Literature,  and  Computer  Select  - 
while  access  to  commercial  database 
services  such  as  Dialog,  OCLC,  and 
Lexis/Nexis  is  also  available  from  each 
machine  in  the  lab. 

Other  lab  hardware  includes  two 
network-shared  postscript  laser  print¬ 
ers,  a  network-shared  color  postscript 
inkjet  printer,  assorted  dot  matrix 
printers,  a  digital  camera,  and  several 
color  Quickcams  for  multimedia  con¬ 
ferencing. 

All  of  Manning  Hall's  classrooms 
are  wired  to  the  network,  and  three 
classrooms  include  permanently 
mounted  computer  projection  devices. 
The  school  also  operates  a  computer 
usability  laboratory  for  student  and 
faculty  research,  and  the  offices  of 
UNC  SunSITE  <sunsite.unc.edu>,  one 
of  the  most  popular  sites  on  the 
Internet,  are  located  in  Manning  Hall. 

Finally,  the  university's  Academic 
Technology  and  Network  (ATN)  pro¬ 
vides  a  number  of  services  to  the  gen- 


Rteult, 
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eral  campus  community.  ATN  provides 
a  central  dial-in  modem  pool  with  a 
for-fee  SLIP/PPP  service  option,  public 
access  microcomputer  laboratories  for 
student  use,  and  student  access  to  the 
university's  central  services  (which 
include  a  10-node  IBM  SP2  RS/6000 
cluster,  a  Convex  mini-super  comput¬ 
er,  a  DEC  minicomputer,  and  assorted 
Unix  workstations).  ATN  also  offers  a 
number  of  free  hands-on  short  courses 
through  a  training  facility  in  Hanes 
Hall  (across  the  quad  from  Maiming 
Hall). 

LIBRARY 

<ILS.U  NC.EDU/LIBR  ARY> 

he  library  of  the  School  of 
Information  and  Library  Science 
contains  more  than  82,000  vol¬ 
umes  and  3,600  journal  titles  on  all 
aspects  of  information  and  library  sci¬ 
ence,  constituting  one  of  the  largest 
collections  in  the  field.  Holdings  also 
include  special  collections  of  current 
and  historical  materials  in  children's 
and  young  adult  literature.  The  library 
maintains  extensive  collections  of 
newsletters,  annual  reports  of  libraries 
and  information  agencies,  catalogs  of 
publishers,  computer  and  software 
suppliers,  and  bulletins  of  other  infor¬ 
mation  and  library  science  programs.  A 
collection  of  nonprint  materials  sup¬ 
plements  the  professional  and  juvenile 


book  collections. 

On-line  and  CD-ROM  sources  are 
available  from  the  library's  public  ter¬ 
minals.  These  include  the  Triangle 
Research  Libraries  Network  (TRLN) 
consortium  cooperative  on-line  cata¬ 
log,  providing  access  to  the  library  cat¬ 
alogs  of  UNC  at  Chapel  Hill,  North 
Carolina  State  University,  Duke 
University,  and  North  Carolina  Central 
University,  as  well  as  to  other  North 
Carolina  and  global  on-line  catalogs, 
indexes,  and  databases.  CD-ROM 
sources  include  Library  Literature, 

LISA,  Books  in  Print,  Ulrich's  Serials 
Directory,  and  health  sciences  indexes 
(through  the  Health  Sciences  Library). 
Cooperation  with  the  Academic  Affairs 
Library,  the  school's  Computer 
Laboratory,  and  Academic  Technology 
and  Networks  (ATN)  ensures  access  to 
a  growing  range  of  Internet  and  local 
information  resources. 

Students  also  use  the  university's 
Davis  Library  (the  main  library),  the 
Undergraduate  Library,  the  Wilson 
Library  for  archives  and  special  collec¬ 
tions,  and  a  number  of  departmental 
libraries,  including  the  Brauer 
(Math/Physics)  Library.  The  University 
Libraries  contain  more  than  4,263,684 
bound  volumes,  14,269,939  manu¬ 
scripts,  and  3,731,786  microforms,  con¬ 
stituting  one  of  the  most  important 
collections  in  the  South. 
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Student  and  Alumni  Organizations 


The  community  of  students,  facul¬ 
ty,  and  staff  at  the  School  of 
Information  and  Libraiy  Science 
works  closely  together.  This  closeness 
yields  a  stimulating  environment  for 
learning  and  planning  for  the  future 
development  of  the  school.  All  the 
school's  standing  committees  have  stu¬ 
dent  representation. 

INFORMATION  AND  LIBRARY 
SCIENCE  STUDENT  ASSOCIATION 
(ILSSA) 

The  Information  and  Library  Science 
Student  Association  provides  a  forum 
for  discussion  and  action  relating  to 
school  policies  and  issues  and  plans 
social  events  and  career  investigation 
opportunities.  The  student  association 
informs  students  and  faculty  of  current 
activities  and  issues.  All  SILS  students 
are  automatically  ILSSA  members. 


AMERICAN  LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION  (SCALA) 

The  UNC-Chapel  Hill  Student 
Chapter  of  the  American  Library 
Association  facilitates  and  encourages 
participation  in  ALA  and  works  to 
increase  awareness  and  use  of  ALA 
resources.  Also,  SCALA  provides  a  local 
forum  for  exchange  of  ideas  and  infor¬ 
mation  about  trends,  issues,  and 
opportunities  in  the  profession. 

SPECIAL  LIBRARIES 
ASSOCIATION  (SLA) 

A  special  library  is  an  information 
organization  (sometimes  called  an 
information  center)  sponsored  by  a  pri¬ 
vate  company,  government  agency,  a 
not-for-profit  organization,  or  a  profes¬ 
sional  association.  The  UNC-Chapel 
Hill  student  chapter  of  the  Special 
Libraries  Association  educates  and 
involves  students  in  special  informa¬ 
tion  and  library  center  work  environ¬ 
ments  and  sponsors  monthly  tours  to 
area  special  libraries.  Membership  in  a 
student  chapter  of  the  Special  Libraries 
Association  helps  to  establish  a  close 
relationship  with  the  state  and  nation¬ 
al  organization. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR 
INFORMATION  SCIENCE  (ASIS) 

Students  have  the  opportunity  to 
join  the  school's  student  chapter  of  the 
American  Society  for  Information 
Science.  Recognizing  the  diverse  needs 
of  information  professionals,  who  col¬ 
lect,  store,  analyze,  organize,  and  dis¬ 
tribute  information,  ASIS  supplies 
members  with  the  latest  research  find¬ 
ings,  policies,  systems,  and  techniques 


for  information  storage  and  retrieval. 
The  student  chapter  plans  tours  of 
local  information  agencies  and  spon¬ 
sors  talks  by  area  professionals. 

SOCIETY  OF  AMERICAN 
ARCHIVISTS  (SAA) 

Students  with  an  interest  in  working 
in  archives,  manuscript  repositories,  or 
museums  are  encouraged  to  join  the 
student  chapter  of  the  Society  of 
American  Archivists.  Founded  in  1936, 
SAA  has  a  long  history  of  promoting 
cooperation  among  archival  institu¬ 
tions,  developing  educational  stan¬ 
dards,  and  advancing  archival  adminis¬ 
tration.  The  society's  strategic  plan  for 
the  1990s  focuses  on  leadership,  edu¬ 
cation,  increasing  public  awareness  of 
the  value  of  archives,  and  advancing 
the  identification,  preservation,  and  use 
of  electronic  records.  The  student 
chapter  organizes  field  trips,  schedules 
speakers,  and  explores  volunteer  and 
field  experience  possibilities. 

ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

The  primary  mission  of  the  UNC- 
Chapel  Hill  SILS  Alumni  Association  is 
to  foster  positive  and  productive  rela¬ 
tionships  between  the  school  (includ¬ 
ing  students)  and  its  alumni. 
Recognizing  that  the  continued  health 
and  success  of  our  profession  depends 
upon  excellent  information  and  library 
education  and  that  strong  ties  between 
alumni  and  the  school  contribute  to  a 
robust  educational  program,  the 
Alumni  Association  supports  the  work 
of  SILS  through  varied  programs  and 
initiatives.  The  association's  activities 
focus  on  the  three  crucial  areas  of 
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7 997  Distinguished  Alumnus 
Robert  Martin  (Ph.D.  '88) 
reflects  on  the  school's 
history  at  the  65th 
Anniversary  celebration. 


communication,  recognition  of 
achievement,  and  financial  support: 

Communication 

•  Publishes  ILS  Informer  newsletter 

•  Sponsors  Alumni  Day 

•  Sponsors  reunions 

•  Hosts  new  student  reception 

•  Hosts  alumni  receptions  at  confer¬ 
ences  and  meetings 

•  Hosts  commencement  reception 

Recognition  of  Achievement 

•  Sponsors  student  award  at  com¬ 
mencement 

•  Sponsors  Distinguished  Alumni 
Award 

Financial  Support 

•  Provides  funds  for  publications, 
receptions,  and  awards 

•  Publicizes  and  encourages  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  funds  and  endowments 
that  support  the  school 

The  school  also  runs  an  electronic 
mail  listserver  for  alumni.  Alumni  can 
subscribe  to  this  list  by  sending  e-mail 


to  listserv@ils.unc.edu  with  the  words 
"SUBSCRIBE  ALUMNI-L  Your  Name" 
in  the  body  of  the  message  (leave  the 
subject  line  empty).  For  example:  SUB¬ 
SCRIBE  ALUMNI-L  John  Smith. 

BETA  PHI  MU 

The  Epsilon  Chapter  of  Beta  Phi 
Mu,  the  international  information  and 
library  science  honorary  society,  is 
located  at  UNC-Chapel  Hill  and  takes 
its  members  from  the  graduating  class 
of  the  School  of  Information  and 
Library  Science.  To  be  eligible  for 
membership,  a  student  must  maintain 
an  academic  average  equal  to  3.75  on 
a  4.00  scale,  show  professional 
promise,  and  be  recommended  by  the 
faculty.  No  more  than  fifteen  percent 
of  a  graduating  class  may  be  nominat¬ 
ed  for  membership. 

VISITING  SPEAKER  PROGRAM 

Throughout  the  academic  year  the 
school  augments  its  regular  academic 
programs  with  distinguished  speakers 
at  colloquia,  workshops,  and  informal 
"brown  bag  lunches."  These  speakers 
include  members  of  the  school's  facul¬ 


ty  and  information  and  library  leaders 
and  scholars  from  around  the  country 
and  the  world. 

The  Lucile  Kelling  Henderson 
Lecture  Series  was  established  in  1990 
to  honor  the  memory  of  Lucile  K. 
Henderson,  faculty  member  (1932-60) 
and  dean  (1954-60)  of  the  School  of 
Information  and  Library  Science.  Mrs. 
Henderson  made  many  contributions 
to  the  University  and  to  the  profession 
as  an  excellent  teacher,  administrator, 
counselor  and  adviser.  She  died  in 
1990  at  age  95.  Dr.  John  V.  Richardson 
Jr.,  of  the  Department  of  Library  and 
Information  Science  at  UCLA,  present¬ 
ed  the  7th  Annual  Henderson  Lecture: 
"Understanding  the  Question- 
Answering  Process:  A  Systems 
Approach  and  Demonstration.” 
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Placement 


ie  School  of  Information  and 
Library  Science  works  closely  with 
University  Career  Services  to 
assist  its  graduates  in  securing  profes¬ 
sional  employment.  Students  desiring 
placement  services  consult  with  a 
Career  Services  counselor  and  estab¬ 
lish  a  credentials  file  when  they  begin 
seeking  a  job. 

The  school  assists  in  placement  by 
providing  information  concerning  the 
various  areas  of  opportunity  and  their 
relation  to  the  SILS  program.  SILS 
solicits  and  maintains  information  on 
employment  opportunities  for  its  stu¬ 
dents  and  graduates. 


CONTINUING  EDUCATION 

Continuing  education  for  librarian- 
ship  and  allied  information  activi¬ 
ties  is  an  important  instructional 
objective  in  this  era  of  rapid  techno¬ 
logical  advancement.  The  school  hosts 
periodic  workshops  and  colloquia  that 
are  available  to  students  and  practi¬ 
tioners.  Three  or  four  times  per  semes¬ 
ter  the  school  hosts  all-  or  half-day 
INFO  TO  GO  workshops,  covering 
contemporary  issues  that  attract  par¬ 
ticipants  from  across  the  state.  The 
titles  of  the  seminars  offered  in  spring 
1997  were  "Rare  Books  and  Special 
Collections:  An  Overview  of  Current 
Trends,"  "Beyond  HTML:  Trends  and 
Techniques  in  the  World  Wide  Web," 
and  "Searching  the  World  Wide  Web." 
For  more  current  information  about 


the  school's  continuing  education  sem¬ 
inars  and  to  register  on-line,  see  the 
INFO  TO  GO  Web  site  <ils.unc.edu/ 
ils/continuing_ed/infotogo>. 

The  school  also  participates  in  the 
cooperative  North  Carolina  Library 
Staff  Development  Program,  which 
provides  short  courses  to  practicing 
librarians  at  locations  throughout 
North  Carolina. 

SILS's  formal  program  for  providing 
continuing  education  to  information 
and  library  professionals,  the 
Certificate  of  Advanced  Studies  pro¬ 
gram  (CAS),  is  described  later  in  this 
Record  under  Programs  of  Study.  This 
post-master's  program  leads  to  a 
Certificate  of  Advanced  Study. 
Practitioners  also  may  elect  to  take 
individual  courses  without  being 
enrolled  in  the  degree  program. 
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Master  of  Science  in  Information  Science 
Master  of  Science  in  Library  Science 

Certificate  of  Advanced  Study  in  Information  and  Library  Science 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  Information  and  Library  Science 
Undergraduate  Minor  in  Information  Systems 


Programs  of  Study 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  INFORMATION 
AND  LIBRARY  SCIENCE  GRANTS 
THREE  DEGREES,  A  CERTIFICATE, 
AND  A  MINOR: 


The  following  section  of  the  catalog 
provides  detailed  information  about 
each  of  these  programs,  including  degree 
objectives,  requirements  for  admission, 
curricula  listings  and  descriptions,  and 
application  procedures. 

MASTER  S  PROGRAMS 

The  Master  of  Science  in 

Information  Science  and  Master  of 
Science  in  Library  Science  pro¬ 
grams  prepare  students  for  professional 
employment  in  the  information  indus¬ 
try  and  library  service.  Research  and 
publishing  activities  also  are  highly 
encouraged,  especially  as  they  relate  to 
professional  and  career  development. 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  IN 
INFORMATION  SCIENCE 

he  Master  of  Science  in 
Information  Science  program  is 
designed  to  prepare  students  to 
contribute  to  the  design,  development, 
and  maintenance  of  information  sys¬ 
tems  and  networks;  to  provide  leader¬ 
ship  in  the  development  of  new  tech¬ 
nology  and  new  applications  relating 
to  the  delivery  of  information  to  users; 
and  to  demonstrate  a  theoretical 
knowledge  of  information  science, 
including  the  theory  of  information 
storage  and  retrieval,  systems  science, 
and  social,  political,  and  ethical  impli¬ 
cations  of  information  systems.  Within 
this  degree  track  students  may  elect  to 
concentrate  in  one  of  four  areas:  infor¬ 
mation  retrieval,  database  manage¬ 
ment,  systems  analysis  and  design,  or 


computer  networking  and  systems 
administration. 

Curriculum 

Designed  around  five  functional 
areas,  the  curriculum  of  the  Master  of 
Science  in  Information  Science 
includes  courses  in  organization,  col¬ 
lection  and  retrieval,  communication, 
design  and  evaluation,  and  manage¬ 
ment.  Elective  courses  build  upon  the 
required  courses  in  each  of  these  areas 
and  allow  students  to  concentrate 
their  studies. 

As  a  requirement  of  this  program, 
students  must  have  a  basic  knowledge 
of  computing  using  a  variety  of  soft¬ 
ware  applications.  However,  students 
who  do  not  possess  the  necessary 
knowledge  upon  entrance  may  satisfy 
the  requirement  by  completing  INLS 
50,  Introduction  to  Computing.  This 
should  be  completed  during  the  stu¬ 
dent's  first  semester  (or  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  after  enrollment)  and  will  not 


count  as  credit  toward  the  Master's 
forty-eight  semester-hour  degree 
requirement. 

COURSE  WORK  REQUIREMENTS 

Function 

Required  Courses 

Organization 

Collection/Retrieval 

Communication 

Design/Evaluation 

Management 

INLS  150  Organization  of  Information 
INLS  172  Information  Retrieval 

INLS  180  Communication  Processes 
INLS  162  Systems  Analysis  and 

INLS  201  Research  Methods 

INLS  131  Management  of  Infonnation 
Agencies 

Other  Requirements 

Courses 

Master's  paper 
Computer  proficiency 

INLS  393  Master’s  Paper 

Prior  experience  or 

INLS  50  Introduction  to  Computing 

The  remainder  of  the  forty-eight 
semester  hours  of  graduate  course 
work  will  draw  from  the  school's 
course  offerings,  and  as  appropriate, 
from  related  subject  fields.  Courses  in 
the  school's  curriculum  from  which 
students  might  choose  include  (see  the 
"Courses  of  Instruction"  portion  of  this 
catalog  for  a  complete  course  listing 
and  for  course  descriptions): 

INLS  1 70  Applications  of  Natural  Language  Processing 
INLS  174  Telecommunications  Systems 

INLS  176  Information  Models 

INLS  181  Internet  Applications 

INLS  1 82  Introduction  to  Local  Area  Networks 

INLS  1 84  Protocols  and  Network  Management 

INLS  1 86  TCP/IP  Networks  and  Network  Programming 
INLS  203  Information  Systems  Effectiveness 

INLS  2 1 3  User  Perspectives  in  Information  Systems  and 

Services 

INLS  233  Managing  in  the  Information  Systems 
Organization 

INLS  234  Human  Resources  Management 

INLS  237  Marketing  of  Information  Services 

INLS  239  Strategic  Planning 

INLS  256  Database  Systems  I 

INLS  257  User  Interface  Design 

INLS  258  Database  Systems  II 

INLS  263  Knowledge-Based  Systems 

INLS  272  Artificial  Intelligence  for  Information  Retrieval 

INLS  283  Distributed  Systems  and  Administration 

INLS  356  Systems  Implementation 

INLS  362  Systems  Theory 

Students  enrolled  in  the 
Information  Science  program  may 
focus  on  specific  environments  (i.e., 
corporate,  educational,  financial,  or 
library  settings).  Courses  covering 
these  environments  can  be  found  in 
the  school's  curriculum  or  in  other 
university  departments  (e.g.,  the 
Kenan-Flagler  Business  School  or  the 
Department  of  Computer  Science). 
Students  select  courses  in  consultation 
with  their  faculty  adviser,  according  to 
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their  interests  and  career  objectives. 

Students  not  having  extensive  prac¬ 
tical  experience  are  encouraged  to 
enroll  in  the  Supervised  Field 
Experience  course  (INLS  299).  This 
structured  practicum  provides  the 
opportunity  for  students  to  apply  theo¬ 
retical  knowledge  to  an  individually 
selected  work  environment. 

Master's  degree  candidates  may 
apply  only  six  credits  of  INLS  300 
toward  the  forty-eight  credit-hour 
requirement.  No  more  than  three  cred¬ 
its  may  be  applied  from  study  with  a 
particular  faculty  member. 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  IN  LIBRARY 
SCIENCE 

The  Master  of  Science  in  Library 
Science  program  prepares  stu¬ 
dents  for  professional  employment 
in  information  and  library  service.  The 
degree  is  designed  to  educate  students 
for  work  involving  the  collection,  orga¬ 
nization,  storage,  and  retrieval  of 
recorded  knowledge  for  a  variety  of 
individuals  and  groups.  Analysis  and 
design  skills  are  emphasized. 


This  degree  program  is  intended  to 
prepare  students  for  careers  in  library 
service  in  areas  such  as  library  admin¬ 
istration,  archives  and  documents 
librarianship,  cataloging,  public  and 
reference  services,  acquisitions  and  col¬ 
lection  management,  children's  librari¬ 
anship,  access  and  manipulation  of 
database  information,  special  collec¬ 
tions,  and  subject  areas.  Graduates  of 
the  program  are  ready  to  practice  with¬ 
in  various  settings:  academic,  public,  or 
special  libraries,  information  centers,  or 
school  library  media  centers. 

Educational  Objectives 

Successful  completion  of  the 
Library  Science  degree  track  require¬ 
ments  will  prepare  the  student  to: 

•  demonstrate  a  professional  attitude 
toward  his/her  career,  including  a 
concern  for  the  ethical  issues 
involved,  and  a  commitment  to  indi¬ 
vidual  professional  development  and 
continuing  education; 

•  exhibit  a  knowledge  of  current 
research  in  the  field  and  the  ability 
to  examine  it  critically  and  to  apply 


the  results  to  professional  duties; 

•  use  basic  research  methodologies  to 
carry  out  research  projects  relevant 
to  professional  duties  and  profession¬ 
al  growth; 

•  examine  with  constructive  criticism 
both  traditional  and  innovative 
methods  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
present  and  to  plan  for  the  future.; 

•  apply  the  general  principles  that 
underlie  specific  professional  infor¬ 
mation  and  library  services  to  prob¬ 
lems  presented  by:  various  types  of 
agencies,  including  public,  academic, 
school,  special  libraries,  and  informa¬ 
tion  centers;  and  differing  functions, 
including  administrative,  technical, 
and  public  service; 

•  demonstrate  knowledge  and  ability  in 
an  area  of  information  science  or 
librarianship  where  a  program  of  spe¬ 
cialization  has  been  selected; 

•  identify  needs  and  plan,  administer, 
and  evaluate  information  services 
and  programs  for  given  user  groups; 

•  develop  collections  of  media  appro¬ 
priate  to  the  subject  matter  and  to 
the  public  served; 

•  adapt  to  the  functions  of  the  library 
the  technological  advances  of  infor¬ 
mation  science  and  communication. 

Curriculum 

The  curriculum  of  the  Master  of 
Science  in  Library  Science  is  designed 
around  five  functional  areas:  organiza¬ 
tion,  collection  and  retrieval,  commu¬ 
nication,  design  and  evaluation,  and 
management.  Elective  courses  build 
upon  the  required  courses  in  each  of 
these  areas. 

As  a  requirement  of  this  program, 
students  must  have  a  basic  knowledge 
of  computing  using  a  variety  of  soft¬ 
ware  applications.  However,  students 
who  do  not  possess  the  necessary 
knowledge  upon  entrance  may  satisfy 
the  requirement  by  completing  INLS 
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50,  Introduction  to  Computing.  This 
should  be  completed  during  the  stu¬ 
dent's  first  semester  (or  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  after  enrollment)  and  will  not 
count  as  credit  toward  the  Master's 
forty-eight  semester-hour  degree 
requirement. 


Function 

Required  Courses 

Organization 

INLS  151  Organization  of  Materials  I 

Collection/Retrieval 

INLS  1 1 1  Information  Resources  and 
Services  and  (INLS  153  Resource 
Selection  and  Evaluation  wINLS  242 
Curriculum  Issues  and  the  School 
Librarian) 

Communication 

INLS  180  Communication  Processes 

Design/Evaluation 

INLS  201  Research  Methods 

Management 

INLS  131  Management  of  Information 
Agencies 

Other  Requirements 

Courses 

Master's  paper 

INLS  393  Master's  Paper 

Computer  proficiency 

Prior  experience  or 

INLS  50  Introduction  to  Computing 

The  remainder  of  the  forty-eight 
semester  hours  of  graduate  course 
work  will  draw  from  the  school's 
course  offerings,  and  as  appropriate, 
from  related  subject  fields.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  students  interested  in  the  technol¬ 
ogy  or  systems  area  may  wish  to  take 
courses  emphasizing  information  sys¬ 
tems  work  or  computer  networking. 
Students  generally  develop  an  area  of 
concentration  and  select  a  number  of 
advanced  courses  in  that  area.  All 
course  work  will  be  reviewed  and 
approved  by  the  student's  faculty 
adviser. 

Students  not  having  extensive  prac¬ 
tical  experience  are  encouraged  to 
enroll  in  the  Supervised  Field 
Experience  course  (INLS  299).  This 
structured  practicum  provides  the 
opportunity  for  students  to  apply  theo¬ 
retical  knowledge  to  an  individually 
selected  work  environment. 

Master's  degree  candidates  may 
apply  only  six  credits  of  INLS  300 


toward  the  forty-eight  credit-hour 
requirement.  No  more  than  three  cred¬ 
its  may  be  applied  from  study  with  a 
particular  faculty  member. 

Specialization  Areas  Requiring 
Certification 

Certification  of  Public  Librarians 

To  work  in  a  public  library  in  the 
state  of  North  Carolina,  it  is  necessary 
to  receive  certification  from  the  North 
Carolina  Public  Librarian  Certification 
Commission.  Completion  of  the  M.S.L.S., 
including  the  required  course  work  in 
the  areas  of  cataloging,  reference,  col¬ 
lection  development,  technology,  and 
management,  satisfies  the  North 
Carolina  certification  requirements.  The 
school  can  assist  students  wishing  to 
receive  public  library  certification  by 
providing  applications  that  are  to  be 
submitted  prior  to  graduation. 

Certification  for  School  Librarians 

In  most  states,  librarians  who  work 
in  public  and  many  private  schools 
must  be  properly  certified.  In  many 
states,  including  North  Carolina,  this 
involves  certification  as  a  classroom 
teacher  and  as  a  school  librarian 
(media  coordinator),  in  addition  to 


earning  the  M.S.L.S.  degree.  Students 
wishing  to  be  certified  should  consult 
Dr.  Evelyn  H.  Daniel  about  proper  cer¬ 
tification  procedures.  Students  should 
consider  certification  requirements 
early  in  their  program  in  order  to 
select  appropriate  courses. 

Master’s  Program  Degree 
Requirements 

The  degree  requirements  for  the 
Master  of  Science  in  Information 
Science  and  the  Master  of  Science  in 
Library  Science  must  be  fulfilled  within 
five  years  from  the  date  of  enrollment: 

•  forty-eight  semester  hours  of  gradu¬ 
ate-level  course  work  (see 
Curriculum  guide  above); 

•  two  semesters  of  residence,  as 
described  in  the  Graduate  School 
Record; 

•  application  for  graduation,  filed  early 
in  the  final  semester  of  course  work; 

•  completion  of  a  satisfactory  compre¬ 
hensive  examination; 

•  completion  of  a  master's  paper  or 
project. 

Continued  enrollment  in  the  school 
is  dependent  upon  satisfactory  course 
work  performance.  A  master's  student 
becomes  academically  ineligible  to 
continue  upon  receipt  of  one  failing 
grade  ("F")  or  nine  or  more  hours  of  "L" 
(low  pass).  Students  with  six  or  more 
credit  hours  of  "IN"  (incomplete)  or 
"AB"  (absent  from  final  exam)  will  have 
the  number  of  courses  for  which  they 
may  register  in  subsequent  semesters 
restricted.  A  student  in  this  situation 
may  not  exceed  nine  combined  credit 
hours  of  outstanding  "incompletes" 
and  registered  credit  hours. 

In  planning  a  course  of  study,  stu¬ 
dents  should  consult  the  Courses  of 
Instruction  list  to  determine  which 
prerequisites  are  required  for  advanced 
courses  in  their  chosen  specialization. 
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Transfer  of  Credits 

The  requirements  and  policies  of 
the  Graduate  School  and  the  School 
of  Information  and  Library  Science 
govern  transfer  of  academic  credits 
from  other  institutions.  These  regula¬ 
tions  permit  the  transfer  of  up  to  nine 
semester  hours  of  graduate  credit  from 
approved  institutions,  when  approved 
by  the  student's  academic  adviser  and 
the  dean.  However,  these  graduate 
credits  must  be  relevant  to  the  stu¬ 
dent's  degree  program,  must  have 
been  earned  within  three  years  preced¬ 
ing  enrollment  in  the  SILS  master's 
degree  program,  and  must  not  have 
been  accepted  or  have  been  used  to 
satisfy  the  requirements  for  another 
graduate  degree.  Any  graduate  courses 
taken  prior  to  enrollment  in  the  SILS 
program,  including  those  taken 
through  the  University's  Continuing 
Studies  program,  become  part  of  the 
nine-hour  transfer  limit. 

Students  must  give  their  adviser  offi¬ 
cial  transcripts  for  the  work  they  desire 
to  transfer.  Official  course  descriptions 
and  course  syllabi  also  are  helpful  in 
assessing  the  acceptability  of  credits  for 
transfer.  Decisions  on  the  acceptability 
of  transfer  credit  cannot  be  made  until 
an  applicant  has  been  admitted  to  the 
master’s  degree  program.  Consideration 
of  credits  for  transfer  early  in  a  stu¬ 
dent's  program  will  enhance  academic 
program  planning. 

Graduate  Credit  from  Outside  SILS 

The  following  conditions  apply  to 
credits  earned  after  a  student  has 
enrolled  in  a  SILS  degree  program. 

With  permission  from  their  academic 
adviser  students  may  take  graduate 
courses  from  other  departments  and 
schools  of  UNC-Chapel  Hill,  at  UNC 
Charlotte,  UNC-Greensboro,  Duke 
University,  North  Carolina  State 
University,  or  North  Carolina  Central 
University.  Normally,  the  information 


and  library  and  science  content  of  the 
master's  program  should  total  at  least 
thirty-six  semester  hours  of  the  forty- 
eight  semester-hour  program.  The  thir¬ 
ty-six  credit  hours  in  information  and 
library  science  requirement  may  be 
reduced  by  an  additional  six  credits  of 
course  work  in  fields  closely  related  to 
information  and  library  science  (e.g., 
computer  science).  Permission  to  take 
these  additional  six  credits  outside  of 
information  and  library  science 
requires  the  approval  of  the  student's 
academic  adviser  and  the  dean. 

Cooperative  Archival  Program 

Today's  marketplace  frequently 
demands  that  archivists,  manuscript 
curators,  and  records  managers  have 
both  historical  knowledge  and 
advanced  information  management 
skills.  Neither  a  master's  degree  in  his¬ 
tory  nor  one  in  information  and  library 
science  is  ideal,  by  itself,  to  prepare 
the  new  archival  workforce  that  must 
both  be  able  to  appraise  and  describe 
historical  records,  and  create  World 
Wide  Web  sites  and  preserve  electronic 
documents. 


To  meet  the  needs  of  the  archival 
profession,  the  School  of  Information 
and  Library  Science,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Department  of  Public  History 
of  the  North  Carolina  State  University 
(NCSU),  offers  a  cooperative  archival 
program.  Students  who  enroll  in  this 
program  can  earn  either  an  M.S.L.S.  or 
M.S.I.S.  degree  and  an  M.A.  in  Public 
History  in  sixty-nine  credit  hours.  If 
taken  individually,  these  degrees 
would  require  eighty-four  credit  hours. 
Students  must  be  admitted  to  both 
universities  independently  and  comply 
with  all  requirements  of  each  program. 
Selected  elective  courses  can  be  shared 
across  both  degrees  with  adviser 
approval.  Although  students  do  not 
have  to  matriculate  in  both  degree 
programs  during  the  same  semester, 
they  must  maintain  concurrent  regis¬ 
tration  at  some  time  during  their 
course  work.  Students  must  abide  by 
all  inter-institutional  registration  poli¬ 
cies  as  well.  Because  of  the  potential 
duplication  of  course  content,  students 
are  restricted  as  to  which  combina¬ 
tions  of  courses  they  may  take  from 
both  programs. 
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Students  may  apply  only  three 
credits  toward  their  SILS  degree  when 
they  take  the  following  pairings  of  SILS 
and  NCSU  Public  History  courses  due 
to  content  overlap: 

INLS  244  Administration  of  Archives  and  Manuscript 

Collections 

HI  586  History  and  Principles  of  the  Administration  of 
Archives  and  Manuscripts 

INLS  165  Records  Management 

HI  588  Records  Management 

INLS  254  Preservation  of  Library  and  Archive  Materials 

HI  688  Conservation  of  Archival  and  Library  Materials 

INLS  299  Supervised  Field  Experience 

HI  691  Practicum  in  Public  History 

It  is  unusual  for  any  SILS  student  to  apply  more  than  three 
hours  of  field  experience/practicum  toward  the  SILS  degree. 

For  more  information  concerning 
the  NCSU  Public  History  program, 
contact: 

Graduate  Administrator 
Department  of  History 
Box  8108 

North  Carolina  State  University 
Raleigh,  NC  27695-8108 
919-515-2483 
Fax:  919-515-3886 

Dr.  Helen  R.  Tibbo,  associate  dean 
and  archives  liaison,  may  be  consulted 
for  information  about  this  cooperative 
program:  919-962-8366. 

Requirements  for  Admission  to  the 
Master's  Programs 

Following  are  the  requirements  that 
must  be  met  for  your  admission  mate¬ 
rials  (explained  in  "Application  for 
Admission”)  to  be  given  consideration 
by  the  School  of  Information  and 
Library  Science. 

•  A  bachelor's  degree  from  an  accredit¬ 
ed  college  or  university  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  or  its  equivalent  from  a  foreign 
institution. 

•  A  GPA  of  3.0  or  better  (on  a  4.0  scale) 
in  the  last  two  years  of  the  under¬ 
graduate  program. 


•  Acceptable  score  on  the  General  Test 
of  the  Graduate  Record  Examination 
(GRE),  taken  within  the  five  years 
preceding  application.  (General  Test 
scores  evaluated  are  the  Verbal  and 
Quantitative  sections.) 

•  A  strong  liberal  arts  and  sciences 
background  is  highly  desirable. 

The  school  reserves  the  right  to 
request  additional  liberal  arts  and 
sciences  credits  if  these  are  severely 
deficient  and  the  student  is  other¬ 
wise  admissible. 

•  For  applicants  whose  native  language 
is  not  English,  a  minimum  TOEFL 
score  of  550,  with  a  minimum  score 
of  50  on  each  of  the  three  sections  of 
the  test.  (See  the  "Information  for 
International  Applicants"  section.) 

Application  for  Admission 

To  be  considered  for  admission  to 
the  two  master's  degree  programs 
offered  by  the  School  of  Information 
and  Library  Science,  applicants  must 
submit  the  following  materials  and  evi¬ 
dence: 

•  A  Graduate  School  application 
and  a  nonrefundable  application 
fee  of  $55.00.*  See  the  on-line 
application  information: 
<www.adp.unc.edu/sis/admissions/gr 
ad/app.htm>. 

•  A  School  of  Information  and  Library 
Science  application. 

•  Transcripts  of  all  academic  work,  sent 
directly  from  each  institution. 

•  Scores  on  the  General  Test  of  the 
Graduate  Record  Examination  (GRE) 
taken  within  the  past  five  years,  sent 
from  Educational  Testing  Service. 

•  A  brief  essay  expressing  why  the 
applicant  is  interested  in  information 
or  library  science  as  a  career  (five 
hundred  words  maximum). 

•  Three  letters  of  reference.  It  is  highly 
desirable  for  at  least  two  to  be  from 


persons  having  first-hand  knowledge 
of  applicant's  academic  capabilities. 

•  If  applying  for  SILS  service  awards,  a 
resume  including  history  of  employ¬ 
ment  responsibilities. 

•  The  school  reserves  the  right  to 
request  an  interview  of  an  applicant 
by  a  faculty  member  or  a  person  des¬ 
ignated  by  the  school, 

•  If  offered  admission,  a  place  will  be  reserved  by  the  payment  of 
a  $50.00  nonrefundable  deposit  that  is  credited  toward  the  first 
semester's  tuition. 

Admission  to  the  master’s  programs 
is  competitive.  Meeting  all  of  the  stat¬ 
ed  requirements  for  admission  will  not 
necessarily  ensure  admittance. 
University-imposed  restrictions  on  the 
number  of  students  permitted  to  enroll 
in  the  School  of  Information  and 
Library  Science  limit  the  number  of 
vacancies  available  each  term;  howev¬ 
er,  failure  to  meet  all  of  the  stated 
requirements  does  not  necessarily 
imply  rejection. 

The  school  seeks  a  diverse  student 
body,  and  each  year  a  limited  number 
of  students  who  have  not  met  all  mini¬ 
mum  requirements  are  admitted  on 
the  basis  of  high  motivation,  unusual 
promise  for  the  profession,  or  their 
special  characteristics.  Individuals  not 
meeting  the  stated  requirements  but 
believing  that  their  application  merits 
consideration  because  of  special  quali¬ 
fications  are  encouraged  to  submit 
application  materials  accompanied  by 
a  statement  explaining  the  reasons  for 
asking  that  the  requirements  be 
waived. 

Note  that  no  action  is  taken  on  an 
application  until  all  materials  (forms, 
transcripts,  test  scores,  essay,  and  refer¬ 
ences)  have  been  received.  Financial 
assistance  is  not  considered  until  the 
applicant  has  been  approved  for 
admission. 

The  School  of  Information  and 
Library  Science  admits  master's  stu¬ 
dents  for  matriculation  in  the  fall, 
spring,  and  summer  semesters. 
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Library  Manager  Maggie  Hite  assists  a  client  in  the  library  of  the  SILS  Information  and 
Technology  Resource  Center. 


Entrance  into  the  program  is  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  fall  semester,  when 
most  introductory  courses  are  offered 
and  when  most  financial  assistance 
awards  begin.  For  fall  (or  summer) 
semester  admission  with  consideration 
for  financial  aid  awards,  the  applica¬ 
tion  deadline  is  January  1 .  Applications 
received  after  January  1  will  be  consid¬ 
ered  on  a  space-available  basis  until 
June  1 5  (international  applications  - 
April  1).  During  recent  years,  spaces 
have  been  filled  earlier  than  the  June 
15th  deadline  (by  March  or  April). 
Prospective  students  are  encouraged 
to  apply  early. 

There  are  a  limited  number  of 
spaces  for  students  to  begin  the  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  spring  and  summer  semes¬ 
ters.  Applications  should  be  submitted 
early:  spring  applications  by  October  1 
(international  applications  -  August  1) 
and  summer  applications  by  March  1 
(international  applications  -  January  1). 


APPLICATION  DEADLINES 


Fall  Admission 

To  be  considered  for  SILS  or  Graduate 
School  financial  assistance  (all  applicants)  January  1 

International  applicants  (no  aid  requested)  April  1* 
Financial  assistance  not  requested  (U.S.  citizens)  June  15‘ 

Spring  Admission  (January) 

International  applicants  August  1 

U.S.  citizens  October  15* 

Summer  Admission 

International  applicants  January  1 

Financial  assistance  requested  (U.S.  citizens)  January  1 

Financial  assistance  not  requested  (U.S.  citizens)  March  1* 


‘Because  of  rolling  admissions  and  limited  space,  applicants 
are  encouraged  to  apply  as  far  in  advance  of  these  deadlines  as 
possible. 


All  application  materials  must  be 
received  by  SILS  prior  to  the  deadlines 
stated  above,  or  the  application  will  be 
treated  as  incomplete  and  a  recommen¬ 
dation  made  to  the  Graduate  School  to 
deny  admission.  No  international  appli¬ 
cations  will  be  reviewed  for  admission 
until  the  completed  financial  certifica¬ 
tion  and  supporting  documentation 
have  been  received. 

Prospective  students  may  make 
appointments  with  faculty  and  staff 
members  to  discuss  admission  require¬ 
ments,  program  schedules,  and  cur¬ 
riculum  content.  The  school  office 
arranges  appointments  within  its  8 
a.m.-5  p.m.  Monday-through-Friday 
office  hours. 

The  School  of  Information  and 
Library  Science  and  the  Graduate 
School  must  approve  all  candidates  for 
admission.  The  Graduate  School  noti¬ 
fies  applicants  of  its  action  on  all  appli¬ 
cations  for  admission.  Requests  for 
application  forms  and  for  further  infor¬ 
mation  should  be  made  to: 


Student  Services 

School  of  Information 

and  Library  Science 

CB#  3360  100  Manning  Hall 

Chapel  Hill,  NC  27599-3360 

919-962-8366 

Fax:  919-962-8071 

info@ils.unc.edu 

Financial  Assistance 

Financial  assistance  awards,  service 
and  nonservice,  are  available  from  the 
Graduate  School  (university-wide  com¬ 
petition)  and  from  the  School  of 
Information  and  Library  Science  (see 
"Fellowships  and  Financial  Assistance"). 
For  financial  assistance  consideration, 
the  deadline  for  receipt  of  all  applica¬ 
tion  materials  is  January  1 .  Applicants 
who  request  Graduate  School/SILS 
financial  assistance  and  do  not  com¬ 
plete  their  application  file  until  after 
January  1  will  only  be  eligible  to  com¬ 
pete  for  funds  and  assistantships  that 
have  not  already  been  awarded. 
School-awarded  aid  and  assistantships 
are  generally  awarded  to  entering  stu- 
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dents,  beginning  in  the  summer  or  fall 
semesters,  although  awards  will  begin 
with  the  fall  semester. 

Many  SILS  awards  are  of  one-year 
duration;  others  are  renewed  for  a  sec¬ 
ond  year,  contingent  upon  academic 
and  service  performance.  Second-year 
students  have  a  number  of  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  apply  for  part-time  internships 
offered  by  area  corporations,  informa¬ 
tion  agencies,  or  libraries. 

International  Applications 

International  students  planning  to 
submit  an  application  for  admission 
should  see  "Information  for 
International  Applicants  to  All  Four 
Degree  Programs”  on  page  24  for  the 
requirements  and  details  that  pertain 
to  application  to  the  School  of 
Information  and  Library  Science. 
Failure  to  complete  the  steps  out¬ 
lined  in  this  section  will  inhibit  the 
rest  of  your  application  process. 

CERTIFICATE  OF  ADVANCED 
STUDY 

The  Certificate  of  Advanced  Study 
(CAS)  in  Information  and  Library 
Science  is  a  post-master's  degree 
that  is  designed  for  practitioners  who 
seek  an  articulated  and  systematic 
continuing  education  program  to 
enhance  their  professional  career 
development  in  information  and 
library  science. 

Educational  Objectives 

The  Certificate  of  Advanced  Study 
is  intended  to  provide  for: 

•  a  systematic  updating  and  upgrading 
of  a  working  professional's  knowledge 
in  information  and  library  science; 

•  the  development  of  a  specialty  in  a 
subject  discipline  or  in  an  informa¬ 
tion/library  function; 

•  an  individual's  redirection  of  a  career 
path  or  the  enrichment  and  strength¬ 
ening  of  demonstrated  capabilities  in 
a  career  path. 


Requirements  for  Admission  to  the 
Post-Master's  Program 

Following  are  the  requirements  that 
must  be  met  for  your  admission  mate¬ 
rials  (explained  in  "Application  for 
Admission”)  to  be  considered  for  the 
certificate  program  that  is  offered  by 
the  School  of  Information  and  Library 
Science: 

•  A  master's  degree  in  either  informa¬ 
tion  or  library  science  with  a  grade 
point  average  of  3.0  or  better  (on  a 
4.0  scale). 

•  For  applicants  whose  native  language 
is  not  English,  a  minimum  TOEFL 
score  of  550,  with  a  minimum  score 
of  50  on  each  of  the  three  sections  of 
the  test  (see  the  "Information  for 
International  Applicants  to  All  Four 
Degree  Programs"  section). 


Application  for  Admission 

To  be  considered  for  admission  to 
the  certificate  program  offered  by  the 
School  of  Information  and  Library 
Science,  applicants  must  submit  the 
following  materials  and  evidence: 

•  A  Graduate  School  application  and 
fee:  $55.00.  See  the  on-line  applica¬ 
tion  information: 

<www.adp.unc.edu/sis/admissions/gr 

ad/app.htm>. 

•  A  School  of  Information  and  Library 
Science  application. 

•  Transcripts  of  all  academic  work,  sent 
directly  from  each  institution. 

•  A  brief  essay  stating  career  goals, 
area  of  study  interests,  and  reasons 
the  CAS  program  will  meet  your 
needs. 

•  Three  letters  of  reference. 

•  An  interview  may  be  required. 


More  than  ninety  courses  in  the  curriculum  prepare  SILS  graduates  for  leadership  roles  in 
information  service  agencies  and  libraries. 
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A  committee  of  the  school  faculty, 
which  makes  recommendations  for 
admission  to  the  Graduate  School, 
reviews  applications.  No  action  is 
taken  on  an  application  until  all  appli¬ 
cation  materials  have  been  received. 
Deadlines  for  application  must  be 
adhered  to  as  stated  in  the  "Master's 
Programs"  section. 

Program  Content 

The  Certificate  of  Advanced  Study 
program  is  tailored  to  an  individual's 
previous  education,  experience,  and 
career  intentions.  This  post-master's 
program  is  distinct  from  the  Ph.D. 
degree,  which  prepares  individuals  to 
undertake  serious  research  endeavors. 

The  post-master's  program  consists 
of  thirty  semester  hours  of  course 
work,  selected  from  the  school's  cur¬ 
riculum  and  other  departments  and 
schools  of  the  university  on  the  basis 
of  the  individual's  needs  and  objec¬ 
tives.  The  student  selects  courses  in 
consultation  with  a  faculty  adviser. 
Although  a  number  of  the  school's 
courses  are  offered  in  evenings,  it  is 
unlikely  that  the  program  can  be  com¬ 
pleted  without  significant  daytime 
enrollment. 

The  flexibility  of  the  program  is 
important  because  prospective  stu¬ 
dents  come  from  varying  backgrounds 
and  have  different  needs.  However, 
competencies  in  research  methods, 
management,  and  use  of  information 
technology  are  assumed  to  be  a  neces¬ 
sary  part  of  each  individual's  program. 
Beyond  that,  course  selections  will  be 
tailored  to  meet  individual  needs  and 
objectives. 

Certificate  Requirements 

•  satisfactory  completion  of  thirty 
semester  hours  of  graduate-level 
course  work; 

•  knowledge  of  computing  for  informa¬ 
tion  use  equivalent  to  that  required 
for  the  master's  degree  programs 


(may  be  satisfied  by  completing  INLS 
50,  Introduction  to  Computing;  how¬ 
ever,  completion  of  this  course  will 
not  count  toward  the  CAS  thirty- 
credit  hour  requirement); 

•  application  for  graduation,  filed  early 
in  the  final  semester  of  course  work; 

•  a  written  review  by  the  student,  eval¬ 
uating  his/her  stated  objectives  for 
the  CAS  program  and  how  course 
work  taken  has  accomplished  these 
objectives  (presented  by  the  student 
to  a  committee  of  faculty  members 
for  discussion). 

There  is  neither  a  thesis  nor  a  for¬ 
eign  language  requirement. 

Continued  enrollment  in  the 
Graduate  School  is  dependent  upon 
satisfactory  course  work  performance. 
A  CAS  student  becomes  automatically 
ineligible  to  continue  upon  receipt  of 
one  failing  grade  (“F")  or  nine  or  more 
hours  of  "L"  (low  pass).  SILS  policy 
states  that  students  with  six  or  more 
credit  hours  of  "IN"  (incomplete)  or 
"AB"  (absent  from  final  exam)  will  have 
the  number  of  courses  for  which  they 
may  register  restricted  in  subsequent 
semesters.  A  student  in  this  situation 
may  not  exceed  nine  combined  credit 
hours  of  outstanding  incompletes  and 
registered  credit  hours. 

All  work  toward  the  certificate  must 
be  completed  within  five  years  of  the 
date  of  first  matriculation.  Successful 
candidates  will  be  awarded  the 
"Certificate  of  Advanced  Study." 

Transfer  of  Credits 

The  requirements  and  policies  of 
the  Graduate  School  and  the  School  of 
Information  and  Library  Science  gov¬ 
ern  transfer  of  academic  credits  from 
other  institutions.  These  regulations 
permit  the  transfer  of  up  to  six  semes¬ 
ter  hours  of  graduate  credit  from 
approved  institutions,  when  approved 
by  the  student's  academic  adviser  and 
the  dean.  However,  these  graduate 
credits  must  be  relevant  to  the  stu¬ 


dent's  CAS  program  objectives,  must 
have  been  earned  within  one  year  pre¬ 
ceding  enrollment  in  the  SILS  CAS  pro¬ 
gram,  and  must  not  have  been  accept¬ 
ed  or  have  been  used  to  satisfy  the 
requirements  for  another  graduate 
degree.  Any  graduate  courses  taken 
prior  to  enrollment  in  the  SILS  CAS 
program,  including  those  taken 
through  the  university's  Continuing 
Studies  program,  become  part  of  the 
six-hour  transfer  limit. 

Students  must  give  their  adviser 
official  transcripts  for  the  work  they 
desire  to  transfer.  Official  course 
descriptions  and  course  syllabi  are 
helpful  in  the  assessment  of  the 
acceptability  of  the  credits  for  transfer. 
Decisions  on  the  acceptability  of  trans¬ 
fer  credit  will  not  be  made  until  an 
applicant  has  been  admitted  to  the 
CAS  program.  Early  consideration  in  a 
student's  program  of  credits  for  trans¬ 
fer  will  enhance  academic  program 
planning. 

International  Applications 

International  applicants,  please  see 
"Information  for  International 
Applicants  for  All  Four  Graduate 
Degree  Programs"  on  page  24  for  the 
special  requirements  and  details  that 
pertain  to  your  application  to  the 
School  of  Information  and  Library 
Science.  Failure  to  complete  the  steps 
outlined  in  this  section  will  inhibit  the 
rest  of  your  application  process. 

For  More  Information 

Dr.  Helen  R.  Tibbo,  associate  dean 
and  CAS  program  coordinator,  may  be 
consulted  for  program  content  recom¬ 
mendations.  For  application  materials 
and  general  admissions  information, 
contact  Student  Services,  School  of 
Information  and  Library  Science,  CB 
#3360,  100  Manning  Hall,  Chapel  Hill, 
NC  27599-3360;  919-962-8366,  Fax: 
919-962-8071;  info@ils.unc.edu. 
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DOCTORAL  PROGRAM 

Statement  of  Purpose 

The  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in 
Information  and  Library  Science  is  a 
research  degree.  The  purpose  of  the 
doctoral  program  in  the  School  of 
Information  and  Library  Science  is  to 
educate  scholars  who  are  capable  of 
addressing  problems  of  scholarly  con¬ 
sequence  in  the  field  of  information 
and  library  science. 

Educational  Objectives 

Graduates  of  the  program  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  conduct  productive,  indepen¬ 
dent,  and  scholarly  research  in  univer¬ 
sities,  government  agencies,  and  other 
institutions  in  which  problems  of  com¬ 
munication  and  retrieval  are 
addressed. 

Scope  of  the  Program 

The  scope  of  the  program  is  dictat¬ 
ed  by  the  phenomena  and  processes, 
problems  and  questions,  and  theories 
and  methods  that  characterize  the  ILS 
field  and  engage  the  research  interests 
of  the  faculty.  The  curriculum  empha¬ 
sizes  the  identification  of  research 
problems  of  scholarly  consequence  in 
the  areas  of  communication  and 
retrieval  and  the  mastery  of  methods 
and  theories  that  enable  observation, 
analysis,  and  interpretation  in  relation 
to  these  problem  areas.  Additional 
problem  areas  will  be  addressed  as  dic¬ 
tated  by  the  interests  of  students  and 
faculty  members.  Interdisciplinary  pro¬ 
grams  are  encouraged.  Combinations 
include  associations  with  business, 
computer  science,  education,  and 
social  science. 

Admission  to  the  Doctoral  Program 

The  program  seeks  outstanding  stu¬ 
dents  who  possess  the  qualities  to  be 
successful  independent  investigators. 
Approval  of  admission  is  based  upon 
an  assessment  of  the  totality  of  the 
evidence  in  support  of  the  application, 


rather  than  on  a  consideration  of  iso¬ 
lated  particulars. 

Requirements  for  Admission 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  evidence 
that  is  normally  required  for  your 
admission  materials  (explained  in 
"Application  for  Admission")  to  be 
given  consideration  for  the  doctoral 
program  that  is  offered  by  the  School 
of  Information  and  Library  Science: 

•  A  record  of  superior  performance  in 
the  applicant's  previous  academic 
preparation; 

•  A  master's  degree  or  equivalent  from 
an  institution  of  recognized  standing, 
in  an  academic  or  professional  field 
emphasizing  one  or  more  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  areas:  information  organiza¬ 
tion,  information  retrieval,  communi¬ 
cation  and  design,  and  evaluation  of 
information  systems; 

•  Superior  scores  on  the  quantitative, 
verbal,  and  analytic  sections  of  the 
Graduate  Record  Examination  (GRE), 
taken  within  five  years  preceding 
application. 

Application  for  Admission 

To  be  considered  for  admission  to 
the  doctoral  program  offered  by  the 
School  of  Information  and  Library 
Science,  applicants  must  submit  the 
following  materials  and  evidence: 

•  Three  recommendations  from  those 
familiar  with  the  applicant's  past  aca¬ 
demic  and  professional  performance; 

•  A  written  statement  from  the  appli¬ 
cant  setting  forth  the  research  focus 
or  interest  to  be  addressed  in  the 
doctoral  program  (this  statement  may 
also  address  academic  and  profes¬ 
sional  goals); 

•  A  personal  vita; 

•  Application  forms  and  supporting 
documents  required  by  the  Graduate 
School:  undergraduate  and  graduate 


transcripts,  GRE  scores  for  all  appli¬ 
cants,  TOEFL  scores  for  international 
applicants.  See  the  on-line  applica¬ 
tion  information:  <www.adp.unc.edu 
/  sis/ admissions/grad/app.htm>; 

•  A  School  of  Information  and  Library 
Science  application; 

•  An  interview,  to  be  held  in  Chapel 
Hill,  if  possible; 

•  Applicants  also  may  wish  to  submit 
copies  of  published  works. 

In  reviewing  applicants  for  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  program,  the  school  will 
consider  past  academic  record  and 
scholarly  potential  of  an  applicant  as 
well  as  the  match  of  a  candidate's 
research  interests  with  those  of  the 
school's  faculty. 

All  credentials  required  for  admis¬ 
sion  should  be  received  in  the  school 
office  by  March  1 ;  by  January  1  if 
financial  aid  is  sought. 

Academic  Background  and 
Knowledge  Expected 

The  student  is  expected  to  have  the 
following  background  and  knowledge 
before  entering  the  program  or  must 
acquire  them  early  in  the  program.  A 
requirement  can  be  met  by  a  record  of 
formal  course  work  or  by  successful 
completion  of  recommended  academic 
work.  If  the  requirement  is  met  by  a 
record  of  formal  course  work  taken 
elsewhere,  the  student  may  be  asked 
to  submit  evidence  of  course  content 
and  to  discuss  the  courses  and  their 
content  with  his  or  her  faculty  adviser. 
If  a  requirement  is  met  through  course 
credit,  this  credit  does  not  count 
toward  the  degree. 

•  An  academic  background  including  six 
graduate-level  hours  in  each  of  at  least 
three  of  the  following  areas:  informa¬ 
tion  organization,  infonnation 
retrieval,  communication  and  design, 
and  evaluation  of  information  systems. 
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•  A  knowledge  of  research  methods 
that  includes:  an  understanding  of 
distinctions  between  the  phenome¬ 
nological  and  positivistic  research 
paradigms,  a  facility  to  develop 
research  questions,  and  a  familiarity 
with  the  major  social  science  meth¬ 
ods  of  data  collection. 

•  Knowledge  of  computing  equivalent 
to  that  required  in  the  school's  mas¬ 
ter's  degree  programs.  The  require¬ 
ment  can  be  met  by  a  demonstration 
of  competence  gained  through  expe¬ 
rience,  as  well  as  by  a  record  of  for¬ 
mal  course  work  or  the  completion 
of  recommended  course  work. 


Dr.  Bert  Dempsey  takes  instruction  into  a 
wiring  cioset  in  Manning  Hail. 


Financial  Assistance 

Financial  assistance  can  come  from 
two  sources:  1)  university-wide  fellow¬ 
ships,  for  which  all  schools  and  depart¬ 
ments  may  compete;  and  2)  fellow¬ 
ships  and  assistantships  designated 
exclusively  for  students  in  the  School 
of  Information  and  Library  Science.  See 
the  "Fellowships  and  Financial 
Assistance”  section  of  this  catalog  for 
more  specifics.  Students  who  wish  to 
be  considered  for  the  university-wide 
fellowships  should  submit  their  appli¬ 
cation  information  by  January  1. 


Degree  Requirements 

1.  Course  work 

Normally  a  student  will  take  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  thirty-six  hours  of  formal 
courses,  reading  courses,  or  directed 
research  exclusive  of  the  dissertation. 
With  faculty  advice,  the  student  will 
choose  appropriate  graduate  courses 
from  those  listed  in  "Courses  of 
Instruction"  in  this  catalog  and  from 
the  Graduate  School  Record.  All  cours¬ 
es  offered  for  credit  toward  the  degree 
must  be  at  the  graduate  level. 

a.  Required  Courses 

•  INLS  372  Seminar  in  Information 

Retrieval 

•  INLS  382  Seminar  in 

Communication 

•  All  Ph.D.  students  are  required  to 
take  at  least  six  hours  of  statistics, 
including  an  introduction  to  descrip¬ 
tive  and  inferential  statistics,  analysis 
of  variance  and  computational  tech¬ 
niques,  or  to  demonstrate  the  equiva¬ 
lent  knowledge  by  taking  one 
advanced  course.  The  school  main¬ 
tains  a  list  of  acceptable  statistics 
sequences.  In  addition,  three  credits 
of  INLS  394:  Doctoral  Dissertation, 
are  required  by  the  Graduate  School. 

b.  Strongly  Recommended  Courses 

•  INLS  379  Research  in  Information 

Retrieval 

•  INLS  389  Research  in 

Communication 

•  INLS  399  Research  in  Information 

and  Library  Science 

•  All  Ph.D.  students  are  advised  to  take 
at  least  one  advanced  research  meth¬ 
ods  course  and  at  least  one  theory 
development  course.  Mastery  of  rele¬ 
vant  methods  and  theories  can  be 
accomplished  by  graduate-level 
courses  or  workshops  inside  and  out¬ 
side  the  university  or  by  small-group 
or  individual  tutorials  offered  by 


members  of  the  SILS  faculty.  The 
school  maintains  a  list  of  suggested 
courses. 

2.  Expectations  and  Evidence  of  Progress 

Academic  performance  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  must  conform  to  the  Graduate 
School  requirements  for  all  graduate 
students.  Research  competence  is  man¬ 
ifest  by  outcomes  of  small-scale 
research  efforts  with  student  col¬ 
leagues  and/or  faculty  mentors  and 
the  presentation  of  outcomes  in  a  sem¬ 
inar  or  course  within  the  school.  The 
presentation  of  research  results  at 
regional  and  national  meetings  is 
encouraged,  and  the  submission  of  at 
least  two  papers  for  publication  in  the 
research  literature  of  the  field  is 
required  prior  to  taking  the  compre¬ 
hensive  exam. 

The  faculty  annually  reviews  the 
progress  of  all  doctoral  students.  For 
this  review,  each  student  prepares  a 
statement  describing  accomplishments 
during  the  previous  year  and  outlining 
objectives  for  the  coming  year. 

Students  who  are  not  making  satisfac¬ 
tory  progress  are  counseled  regarding 
strategies  for  getting  back  on  track. 
Continuation  in  the  program  depends 
upon  a  record  of  satisfactory  progress. 

In  addition  to  normal  annual 
reviews,  students  who  have  completed 
eighteen  semester  hours  of  credit  (gen¬ 
erally  at  the  end  of  the  first  academic 
year)  are  subject  to  a  formal  assess¬ 
ment  of  ability  for  advanced  study  and 
original  research.  A  committee  chaired 
by  the  student's  adviser  and  consisting 
of  all  faculty  members  in  the  school 
who  have  taught  the  student  conducts 
this  review.  The  major  paper  or  out¬ 
come  of  each  course  is  used  to  assess 
subject  mastery.  The  ability  to  deal 
with  the  conceptual  requirements  of 
doctoral  work,  including  the  ability  to 
identify  research  opportunities  and  the 
means  to  address  the  associated 
research  problems,  is  also  evaluated. 
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The  student  is  informed  of  any  defi¬ 
ciencies  identified  by  the  review,  along 
with  the  suggested  strategies  for 
improvement.  In  the  case  of  severe 
deficiencies,  a  student  may  be  coun¬ 
seled  to  leave  the  doctoral  program. 

Full-time  students  are  expected  to 
pass  the  comprehensive  exam  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  defend  their  dissertation  pro¬ 
posal  no  later  than  the  third  year  of 
their  program.  The  period  devoted  to 
dissertation  research  will  vary  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  problem  addressed  and  the 
methods  employed. 

3.  Transfer  Credit 

Requirements  and  policies  of  the 

Graduate  School  and  the  School  of 
Information  and  Library  Science  gov¬ 
ern  transfer  of  academic  credits  from 
other  institutions.  These  regulations 
permit  the  transfer  of  up  to  six  semes¬ 
ter  hours  of  graduate  credit  from  insti¬ 
tutions  that  offer  the  Ph.D.  degree.  To 
be  eligible  for  transfer,  courses  must 
be  relevant  to  the  student’s  program  of 
study,  must  have  been  completed 
within  three  years  of  enrolling  in  the 
SILS  program,  and  must  not  have  been 
applied  to  another  degree.  Graduate 
courses  taken  through  the  University's 
Continuing  Studies  program  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  six-hour  transfer  limit. 

4.  Foreign  Language  Skills 

Reading  knowledge  in  a  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  is  required,  if  it  is  needed  to 
conduct  research  in  the  student's  area 
of  specialization.  The  requirement  can 


Classes  conducted  in  the  SILS  lab  classroom  benefit  from  the  latest  technological  advances. 


be  met  by  examination,  as  well  as  by  a 
record  of  formal  course  work. 

5.  Comprehensive  Exam 

A  comprehensive  written  and  oral 
qualifying  examination  is  required  as  a 
condition  of  admission  to  candidacy. 
The  written  exam  is  given  prior  to  the 
oral  exam.  The  context  for  the  exami¬ 
nation  is  defined  by  a  comprehensive 
review  of  the  literature  relevant  to  the 
student’s  area  of  research  interest.  The 
student  writes  the  review  and  submits 
it  to  his  or  her  faculty  adviser  to  initi¬ 
ate  the  examination  process.  A  faculty 
examination  committee  determines 
the  content  of  the  written  examina¬ 
tion.  The  written  exam  covers  four 
areas:  the  student's  major  area  (com¬ 
munication  or  retrieval),  the  student's 
minor  area  (communication  or 
retrieval),  related  research  methods, 
and  applicable  theories  or  conceptual 
frameworks.  The  oral  examination 
addresses  the  student's  responses  to 
the  written  questions  and  the  motiva¬ 
tion,  research  design,  results,  and/or 
implications  of  one  of  two  research 
papers  written  by  the  student  and  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  committee.  All  required 
coursework  must  be  complete  and  the 
residence  requirement  met  before  this 
exam  may  be  scheduled.  The  examina¬ 


tion  may  not  be  taken  earlier  than  the 
semester  in  which  the  student  is  in  the 
final  stages  of  course  work. 

6.  Admission  to  Candidacy 

A  doctoral  student  must  apply  for 
admission  to  candidacy  after  he  or  she 
submits  a  formally  approved  disserta¬ 
tion  prospectus  and  completes  all 
aforementioned  degree  requirements. 

7.  Doctoral  Dissertation 

Successful  completion  of  a  doctoral 

dissertation  approved  by  the  student's 
dissertation  committee  is  required.  It 
represents  an  original  contribution  to 
knowledge  involving  identification  and 
definition  of  a  researchable  topic, 
application  of  an  appropriate  research 
methodology,  organization  and  analy¬ 
sis  of  data  relevant  to  the  topic  under 
investigation,  and  a  presentation  and 
interpretation  of  the  data  that  meets 
the  standards  of  scholarly  work. 

8.  Dissertation  Defense 

A  final  oral  examination  in  defense 
of  the  dissertation,  which  is  open  to 
the  university  community,  is  also 
required.  This  is  administered  by  the 
student's  dissertation  committee, 
which  normally  includes  scholars  from 
outside  the  program. 
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Continued  enrollment  in  the 
Graduate  School  is  dependent  upon 
satisfactory  course  work  performance. 

A  Ph.D.  student  becomes  automatically 
ineligible  to  continue  upon  receipt  of 
one  failing  grade  ("F")  or  nine  or  more 
hours  of  "L"  (low  pass).  SILS  policy 
states  that  students  with  six  or  more 
credit  hours  of  "IN"  (incomplete)  or 
"AB"  (absent  from  final  exam)  will  have 
the  number  of  courses  for  which  they 
may  register  restricted  in  subsequent 
semesters.  A  student  in  this  situation 
may  not  exceed  nine  combined  credit 
hours  of  outstanding  incompletes  and 
registered  credit  hours. 

Residency 

Students  may  enter  the  doctoral 
program  on  a  full-time  or  part-time 
basis.  It  is  highly  desirable  for  a  doc¬ 
toral  student  to  be  in  residence  at  the 
university  during  the  entire  program, 
or  at  least  during  the  year  in  which 
the  proposal  for  the  dissertation  is  pre¬ 
pared.  All  doctoral  students  must  meet 
the  university's  residence  credit 


requirement  prior  to  or  concurrently 
with  taking  the  oral  portion  of  the 
comprehensive  exam.  All  requirements 
for  the  degree  must  be  completed 
within  eight  years  from  the  date  of 
first  enrollment  in  the  program. 

International  Applications 

International  applicants,  please  see 
"Information  for  International 
Applicants  to  All  Four  Graduate 
Degree  Programs"  at  the  end  of  this 
section  for  the  special  requirements 
and  details  that  pertain  to  your  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  School  of  Information 
and  Library  Science.  It  is  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  applicant  to  fulfill  all  of 
these  requirements;  failure  to  com¬ 
plete  the  steps  outlined  in  this  section 
will  inhibit  the  rest  of  the  application 
process. 

For  More  Information 

Prospective  doctoral  students  are 
encouraged  to  contact  Dr.  Helen  R. 
Tibbo,  associate  dean,  for  answers  to 
specific  questions.  For  application 


SILS  students  take  advantage  of  the  hardware  available  in  the  school's  computing  facilities. 


materials  and  general  admissions  infor¬ 
mation,  contact  Student  Services, 
School  of  Information  and  Library 
Science,  CB  #3360,  100  Manning  Hall, 
Chapel  Hill,  NC  27599-3360;  919-962- 
8366;  Fax:  919-962-8071; 
info@ils.unc.edu. 

Information  for  International 
Applicants  to  All  Four  Graduate 
Degree  Programs 

Note  early  application  deadlines. 

Applicants  from  countries  where 
English  is  not  a  native  language  are 
required  to  submit  scores  on  the  Test 
of  English  as  a  Foreign  Language 
(TOEFL)  in  addition  to  the  other 
admission  requirements.  The  exam 
must  have  been  taken  within  the  two 
years  prior  to  the  application  date.  The 
school  applies  this  requirement  to  all 
international  applicants,  including 
those  who  may  have  a  degree  from  a 
university  in  the  United  States. 

Each  new  student  must  take  the 
university's  English  Proficiency  Test  at 
the  beginning  of  the  first  semester  of 
study;  if  not  successful,  enrollment  in 
and  attendance  of  the  noncredit 
course,  English  for  Speakers  of  Other 
Languages,  is  also  required.  Lasting 
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through  the  student's  first  semester, 
this  course  is  designed  to  improve 
English  communication  skills  and  to 
enhance  the  student's  capabilities  as  a 
graduate  student.  This  course  must  be 
taken  until  passed. 

All  international  applicants  must 
complete  the  Financial  Certificate 
included  in  the  application  packet. 

This  university  is  required  by  United 
States  law  to  certify  proof  of  each  stu¬ 
dent's  financial  ability  to  complete  the 
program  of  study.  Because  financial 
assistance  from  the  school  is  limited, 
international  applicants  must  be  able 
to  provide  a  significant  amount  of  sup¬ 
port  for  the  years  of  academic  study. 
The  school  is  unable  to  fully  fund  any 
international  student's  program.  It  is 
essential  that  students  submit  this 
form  with  the  application,  COM¬ 
PLETED  and  SIGNED.  No  application 
for  the  program  will  be  considered 
until  this  form  has  been  submitted. 

UNDERGRADUATE  MINOR  IN 
INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 

The  undergraduate  minor  in  infor¬ 
mation  systems  is  designed  for 
undergraduate  students  who  wish 
to  develop  knowledge  and  skills  in  the 
use  and  design  of  information  systems. 
It  provides  students  with  an  under¬ 
standing  of  computing,  networking, 
multimedia,  electronic  information 
resources,  and  the  Internet.  This 
knowledge  can  then  be  used  to  solve 
problems  in  a  variety  of  contexts.  The 
minor  complements  the  student's 
major  field  of  study  by  offering  knowl¬ 
edge,  skills,  and  experience  using  infor¬ 
mation  technologies,  and  will  require 
fifteen  hours  of  credit  to  complete. 

Course  Work  Requirements 

The  undergraduate  minor  in  infor¬ 
mation  systems  requires  that  students 
take  fifteen  credits  of  approved  cours¬ 
es.  Students  receiving  the  minor  must 
take  four  core  courses: 


INLS  50 

Introduction  to 

Computing 

INLS  60 

Information  Systems 

Analysis  and  Design 

INLS  70 

Organizing  and 

Retrieving  Information 

INLS  80 

Data  Communication 

Networks 

Each  student  will  take  one  elective 
as  part  of  the  minor  in  information 
systems.  If  an  understanding  of  the 
bulk  of  the  skills  taught  in  INLS  50, 
Introduction  to  Computing,  can  be 
demonstrated,  an  elective  course  may 
be  substituted  for  that  requirement. 
Elective  courses  relevant  to  informa¬ 
tion  technology,  information  systems, 
or  information  use  in  the  student's 
own  discipline  are  highly  recommend¬ 
ed.  The  Undergraduate  Minor 
Committee  in  the  School  of 
Information  and  Library  Science  must 
approve  the  choice  of  elective. 


Application  for  Admission 

Undergraduate  students  who  have 
completed  the  first  semester  of  their 
sophomore  year  may  apply  for  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  minor  in  information  sys¬ 
tems.  Participation  is  limited,  and 
admission  is  competitive.  Criteria  for 
admission  include  the  candidate's  aca¬ 
demic  record,  work  and  extracurricular 
experience,  and  substantive  thinking 
about  the  role  of  information  systems 
in  the  major  field.  Candidates  from  a 
variety  of  disciplinary  backgrounds  are 
sought.  Level  of  prior  computer  experi¬ 
ence  is  not  a  criterion  for  admission. 

To  apply,  students  must  fill  out  an 
application  form  and  attach  the  follow¬ 
ing  additional  items: 

•  A  current  resume,  including  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  applicant's  work 
experience  and/or  extracurricular 
activities; 


Marking  a  milestone  in  SILS  history,  Dean 
Moran  congratulates  the  first  students  to 
complete  the  school's  Undergraduate  Minor 
in  Information  Systems  program. 


•  A  brief  essay  (maximum  of  two 
pages)  discussing  what  prompted  the 
applicant  to  seek  the  information  sys¬ 
tems  minor  and  how  the  applicant 
sees  the  minor  complementing  his  or 
her  academic  or  career  aspirations. 

For  More  Information 

For  application  materials  and 
general  admissions  information,  con¬ 
tact  Undergraduate  Student  Services, 
School  of  Information  and  Library 
Science,  CB  #3360,  100  Manning  Hall, 
Chapel  Hill,  NC  27599-3360;  919-962- 
8366;  Fax:  919-962-8071; 
minor@ils.unc.edu. 
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Courses  of  Instruction 


NOTE:  The  prefix  for  all  School  of 
Information  and  Library  Science  courses 
is  INLS.  When  a  prerequisite  or  corequi¬ 
site  is  listed  for  a  course,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  an  equivalent  course 
taken  elsewhere  or  permission  of 
instructor  also  fulfills  the  prerequisite  or 
corequisite.  The  course  instructor  must 
approve  the  equivalency  of  the  substitute 
course. 

Although  graduate  students  may 
take  courses  numbered  below  1 00,  they 
will  not  receive  credit  toward  a  gradu¬ 
ate  degree  for  those  courses. 
Undergraduate  juniors  and  seniors  may 
take  courses  numbered  1  through  199. 

50  Introduction  to  Computing  (3). 

Viles.  Study  of  the  functional  capabili¬ 
ties  of  major  classes  of  microcomputer 
application  software,  the  computing 
needs  of  information  agencies,  and 
selected  current  topics  in  computing. 

60  Information  Systems  Analysis 
and  Design  (3).  Wildemuth.  Prerequisite 
or  corequisite:  INLS  50.  Analysis  of 
organizational  problems  and  how 
information  systems  can  be  designed 
to  solve  those  problems.  Application  of 
database  and  interface  design  princi¬ 
ples  to  the  implementation  of  informa¬ 
tion  systems. 

70  Organizing  and  Retrieving 
Information  (3).  Viles,  Wildemuth. 
Prerequisite:  INLS  50.  Methods  for  orga¬ 
nizing  and  retrieving  information, 
including  using  existing  databases  and 
the  construction  of  a  database  using  a 
database  management  software  package. 


80  Data  Communication  (3). 

Dempsey,  Newby.  Prerequisite:  INLS  50. 
Examines  the  functions  of  data  com¬ 
munication  networks  such  as  the 
Internet  for  communication,  accessing 
remote  resources,  and  information 
searching  and  retrieval.  Explores 
emerging  multimedia  applications  and 
their  potential  uses. 

90  Independent  Study  in 
Information  Systems  (1-3).  Staff. 

Study  by  an  individual  student  on  a 
special  topic  under  the  direction  of  a 
specific  faculty  member.  A  prospec¬ 
tus/plan  for  the  work  is  required  in 
advance  of  registration. 

108  History  of  Books  and  Libraries 

(3).  Saye.  The  history  of  human  com¬ 
munication  focusing  on  the  origin  and 
development  of  the  book  and  the  ori¬ 
gin  and  development  of  libraries  and 
librarianship. 

110  Selected  Topics  (3).  Members  of 
the  faculty.  Exploration  of  an  introduc¬ 
tory-level  special  topic  not  otherwise 
covered  in  the  curriculum.  Previous 
offering  of  these  courses  does  not  pre¬ 
dict  their  future  availability;  new 
courses  may  replace  these.  Courses 
offered  during  1996-97  include: 

110(70)  Introduction  to 
Hypermedia.  Christensen. 

110(76)  Introduction  to 
Communication  Networks.  Dempsey. 

110(78)  Information  Systems 
Analysis  and  Design.  Barreau. 

( Now  INLS  60) 


110(79)  Organizing  and  Retrieving 
Information.  Mangrum.  (Now 
INLS  70) 

111  Information  Resources  and 

Services  I  (3).  Gollop,  Tibbo.  Analysis, 
use,  and  evaluation  of  information  and 
reference  systems,  services,  and  tools 
with  attention  to  printed  and  electron¬ 
ic  modes  of  delivery.  Provides  a  foun¬ 
dation  in  search  techniques  for  elec¬ 
tronic  information  retrieval,  question 
negotiation,  and  interviewing. 

115  Natural  Language  Processing 
(Computer  Science  171)  (3).  Haas. 
Prerequisite:  COMP  14  or  COMP  15. 
Statistical,  syntactic,  and  semantic 
models  of  natural  language.  Tools  and 
techniques  needed  to  implement  lan¬ 
guage  analysis  and  generation  process¬ 
es  on  the  computer. 

120  History  of  Children's  Literature 

(3).  Staff.  A  survey  of  children's  litera¬ 
ture  in  English  from  the  Middle  Ages 
through  the  nineteenth  century. 

122  Young  Adult  Literature  and 
Related  Materials  (3).  Staff.  A  survey 
of  print  and  nonprint  library  materials 
particularly  suited  to  the  needs  of  ado¬ 
lescents. 

123  Children's  Literature  and 
Related  Materials  (3).  Staff.  Survey  of 
literature  and  related  materials  for 
children  with  emphasis  on  twentieth- 
century  authors  and  illustrators. 
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131  Management  of  Information 
Agendes  (3).  Chatman,  Daniel.  An 
introduction  to  management  in 
libraries  and  other  information  agen¬ 
cies.  Topics  to  be  studied  include  plan¬ 
ning,  budgeting,  organizational  theory, 
information  sources  for  managers, 
staffing,  leadership,  organizational 
change,  and  decision  making. 

150  Organization  of  Information  (3). 

Solomon.  Introduction  to  the  problems 
and  methods  of  organizing  informa¬ 
tion,  including  information  structures, 
knowledge  schemas,  data  structures, 
terminological  control,  index  language 
functions,  and  implications  for 
searching. 

151  Organization  of  Materials  I  (3). 

Saye.  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  INLS 
50.  An  introduction  to  the  problems  of 
organizing  information  and  collections 
of  materials.  Formal  systems  for  cata¬ 
loging  and  classifying  are  studied. 

153  Resource  Selection  and 
Evaluation  (3).  Pierce.  Identification, 
provision,  and  evaluation  of  resources 
to  meet  primaiy  needs  of  clienteles  in 
different  institutional  environments. 

161  Non-numeric  Programming  for 
Information  Systems  Applications  (3). 

Losee.  An  introduction  to  computer 
programming  for  library  operations 
and  information  retrieval  applications. 

162  Systems  Analysis  (3).  Haas, 
Sonnenwald,  Wildemuth.  Introduction 
to  the  systems  approach  to  the  design 
and  development  of  information  sys¬ 
tems.  Methods  and  tools  for  the  analy¬ 
sis  and  modeling  of  system  functional¬ 
ity  (e.g.,  structured  analysis)  and  data 
represented  in  the  system  (e.g.,  object- 
oriented  analysis)  are  studied. 


Students  prepare  class  assignments  using  the  school's  on-line  and  CD-ROM  catalog,  index, 
and  database  resources. 


165  Records  Management  (3).  Staff. 
Introduces  the  principles  of  records 
center  design,  records  analysis  and 
appraisal,  filing  systems,  reprographics 
and  forms,  reports,  and  correspondence 
management.  Legal  issues  and  the 
security  of  records  are  also  covered. 

170  Applications  of  Natural 
Language  Processing  (Computer 
Science  170)  (3).  Haas.  Prerequisite: 
COMP  14,  15,  or  graduate  standing  in 
Information  and  Library  Science. 

Study  of  applications  of  natural  lan¬ 
guage  processing  techniques  and  the 
representations  and  processes  needed 
to  support  them.  Topics  include  inter¬ 
faces,  text  retrieval,  machine  transla¬ 
tion,  speech  processing,  and  text 
generation. 

172  Information  Retrieval 
(Computer  Science  172)  (3).  Losee, 
Shaw.  Prerequisite:  INLS  50,  COMP  14, 
or  COMP  1 5.  Study  of  information 
retrieval  and  question  answering  tech¬ 
niques,  including  document  classifica¬ 
tion,  retrieval  and  evaluation  tech¬ 
niques,  handling  of  large  data  collec¬ 
tions,  and  the  use  of  feedback. 


174  Telecommunications  Systems 
(3).  Losee.  Prerequisite:  INLS  50.  Digital 
and  analog  forms  of  electronic  com¬ 
munication.  Design  and  performance 
of  networks  and  their  relationship  to 
libraries  and  information  agencies. 

176  Information  Models  (3).  Haas. 

An  introduction  to  models  and  model¬ 
ing  techniques  used  in  information  sci¬ 
ence  and  their  application  to  problems 
and  issues  in  the  field. 

180  Communication  Processes  (3). 

Chatman,  Daniel,  Sonnenwald, 
Wildemuth.  Examines  the  social  and 
technological  processes  associated  with 
the  transfer  of  information  and 
includes  discussions  of  formal  and 
interpersonal  communication  channels. 

181  Internet  Applications  (3).  Barker, 
Collins,  Dempsey,  Rhine.  Prerequisite: 
INLS  50.  Introduction  to  Internet  con¬ 
cepts,  applications,  and  services. 
Introduces  the  TCP/IP  protocol  suite 
along  with  clients  and  servers  for 
Internet  communication,  browsing, 
and  navigation.  Examines  policy,  man¬ 
agement,  and  implementation  issues. 
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Whether  in  classrooms,  hallways,  offices,  or  any  comer  of  Manning  Hall,  faculty,  and  students 
constantly  exchange  ideas. 


182  Introduction  to  Local  Area 
Networks  (3).  Rankin.  Prerequisite: 
INLS  50.  Introduction  to  local  area 
network  hardware,  topologies,  operat¬ 
ing  systems,  and  applications.  Also  dis¬ 
cusses  LAN  management  and  the  role 
of  the  network  administrator. 

184  Protocols  and  Network 
Management  (3).  Gogan.  Prerequisite: 
INLS  181  or  INLS  182.  Network  proto¬ 
cols  and  protocol  stacks.  Included  are 
discussions  of  protocol  classes,  packet 
filtering,  address  filtering,  network 
management,  and  hardware  such  as 
protocol  analyzers,  repeaters,  routers, 
and  bridges. 

186  TCP/IP  Networking  and 
Network  Programming  (Computer 
Science  143).  (3).  Dempsey. 

Prerequisites:  (INLS  161,  184)  or  COMP 
142.  In-depth  examination  of  the  algo¬ 
rithms  underlying  the  TCP/IP  Internet 
protocol  suite,  including  performance 
issues  and  operational  problems. 
Introduction  to  client/server  network 
programming  (in  C/C++/Java)  using 
the  standard  BSD  sockets  interface. 

201  Research  Methods  (3).  Losee, 
Pierce,  Solomon.  Prerequisite:  comple¬ 
tion  of  twelve  semester  hours.  An  intro¬ 
duction  to  research  methods  used  in 
library  and  information  science. 
Includes  the  writing  of  a  research  pro¬ 
posal. 

203  Information  Systems 
Effectiveness  (3).  Wildemuth. 
Prerequisite:  INLS  201  recommended. 
Addresses  issues  of  performance  mea¬ 
surement  and  methodology  in  the 
evaluation  of  information  systems  and 
services.  The  roles  of  objectives,  perfor¬ 
mance  measures,  data  collection 
approaches,  and  analytical  approaches 
will  be  considered. 


204  International  and  Comparative 
Librarianship  (3).  Staff.  Tire  concepts 
of  the  library's  role  in  other  countries; 
trends  in  international  cooperation; 
American  participation  in  international 
library-related  organizations  and  pro¬ 
grams. 

210  Intermediate  Selected  Topics  (3). 

Members  of  the  faculty.  Exploration  of 
an  intermediate-level  special  topic  not 
otherwise  covered  in  the  curriculum. 
Previous  offering  of  these  courses  does 
not  predict  their  future  availability; 
new  courses  may  replace  these. 
Courses  offered  during  1996-97 
include: 

210(32)  Evaluation  of  Information 
Retrieval  Systems.  Shaw. 

210(39)  Qualitative  Research 
Methods.  Chatman. 

210(53)  l  ibrary  Automation. 

Kochtanek. 

210(73)  Strategies  and  Tools  to 
Support  Collaboration.  Sonnenwald. 


210(76)  TCP/IP  Networking  and 
Network  Programming.  Dempsey. 
(Now  INLS  186) 

210(80)  Enterprise  Strategy  and 
Information  Technology.  Hainline. 

211  Information  Resources  and 
Services  II  (3).  Gollop,  Tibbo. 
Prerequisite:  INLS  111.  Further  explores 
information  and  reference  systems,  ser¬ 
vices,  and  tools  with  a  focus  on  data¬ 
bases.  Investigates  effective  information 
retrieval  techniques,  end-user  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  the  management  of  electronic 
information  services. 

213  User  Perspectives  in 
Information  Systems  and  Services 

(3).  Solomon.  Explores  the  roles  of 
information  in  human  activity. 
Resulting  insights  are  directed  toward 
design  of  user-oriented  systems. 
Psychological,  social,  economic,  politi¬ 
cal,  task,  and  other  situational  perspec¬ 
tives  are  taken. 
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222  Science  Information  (3).  Deitch. 
Prerequisite:  INLS  111.  Survey  of  the 
communication  of  scientific  informa¬ 
tion  and  the  information  sources  in 
the  physical  and  biological  sciences; 
emphasis  on  major  bibliographic  and 
fact  sources,  including  online  reference 
services. 

224  Humanities  and  Social  Science 
Information  (3).  Pierce.  Prerequisite: 
INLS  111.  Survey  of  information  and 
its  needs  in  the  social  sciences  and 
humanities,  with  an  emphasis  on  infor¬ 
mation  use  and  search  strategies  and 
on  reference  and  other  information 
resources. 

225  Health  Sciences  Information  (3). 

Gollop.  Prerequisite:  INLS  111.  A  sur¬ 
vey  of  information  used  in  the  health 
sciences  disciplines  and  professions: 
the  organization  of  sources,  current 
techniques,  and  tools  for  its  control, 
including  online  databases. 

226  Serials  (3).  Tuttle.  Prerequisites: 
INLS  1 1 1  and  INLS  151.  Survey  of 
technical  and  public  services  aspects  of 
library  serials  management,  including 
organization,  collection  development, 
acquisition,  cataloging,  access,  and 
preservation.  Covers  serials  publishing 
and  the  role  of  the  subscription  agent. 

227  Business  Information  (3).  Strauss. 
Prerequisite:  INLS  111.  Combines  an 
introduction  to  basic  business  con¬ 
cepts  and  vocabulary  with  considera¬ 
tion  of  current  issues  in  business 
librarianship  and  of  key  print  and  elec¬ 
tronic  information  sources. 

228  Public  Documents  (3).  Staff 
Prerequisite:  INLS  111.  A  survey  of  the 
major  publications  of  the  United  States 
federal  government,  United  Nations, 
and  British  government,  with  attention 
to  the  selection,  classification,  and 
administration  of  a  document 
collection. 


229  Law  Libraries  and  Legal 
Information  (3).  Gasaway.  Prerequisite: 
INLS  111.  An  introduction  to  the  legal 
system  and  the  development  of  law 
libraries,  their  unique  objectives,  char¬ 
acteristics,  and  functions.  The  litera¬ 
ture  of  Anglo-American  jurisprudence 
and  computerized  legal  research  are 
emphasized  as  well  as  research  tech¬ 
niques. 

232  Library  Effectiveness  (3).  Shaw. 
Application  of  systematic  analytical 
methods  to  the  problems  of  manage¬ 
ment  and  organization.  Emphasis  on 
the  use  of  selected  techniques  in 
designing  the  solutions  to  problems  in 
library  and  information  service. 

233  Managing  in  the  Information 
Systems  Organization  (3).  Staff. 
Prerequisite:  INLS  131  recommended. 
Presents  the  broad  scope  of  responsi¬ 
bilities  inherent  in  information  systems 
management.  Topics  include  manage¬ 
ment  controls,  security,  maintenance, 
human  resources  requirements,  and 
associated  issues  of  information  sys¬ 
tem  planning  and  development. 

234  Human  Resources  Management 
(3).  Moran.  Prerequisite:  INLS  131. 

An  in-depth  look  at  the  management 
of  human  resources  in  libraries  and 
other  information  agencies.  Includes 
topics  such  as  recruitment,  hiring,  job 
analysis,  performance  appraisal,  train¬ 
ing,  and  compensation. 

237  Marketing  of  Information 
Services  (3).  Daniel.  Application  of 
marketing  theory  to  libraries  and  other 
information  settings.  Includes  con¬ 
sumer  behavior,  market  research,  seg¬ 
mentation,  targeting  and  positioning, 
public  relations,  product  design,  and 
sales  promotion. 


239  Strategic  Planning  (3).  Daniel. 
Prerequisite:  INLS  131  recommended. 
Emphasizes  the  role  of  information  in 
organizational  planning  processes. 
Topics  include  strategy  development, 
goal  formation,  long-range  planning, 
environmental  scanning,  and  the  use 
of  information  systems/products  for 
competitive  advantage. 

241  The  School  Library  Media 
Center  (3).  Daniel.  Philosophy  and 
mission  of  the  school  library  media 
center  in  context  of  the  educational 
environment.  Considers  program  plan¬ 
ning  and  evaluation,  policy  develop¬ 
ment,  and  examination  of  current 
issues. 

242  Curriculum  Issues  and  the 
School  Librarian  (3).  Daniel. 

Considers  the  educational  process, 
methods  of  teaching,  scope,  and 
sequence  of  curricular  content  in 
grades  K-12.  Examines  the  role  of  the 
library  media  specialist  in  providing 
access,  instruction,  and  consultation. 

243  Administration  of  Public  Library 
Work  with  Children  and  Young 
Adults  (3).  Staff.  Objectives  and  organi¬ 
zation  of  public  library  services  for 
children  and  young  adults;  designed 
for  those  who  may  work  directly  with 
young  people  or  who  intend  to  work 
in  public  libraries. 

244  Administration  of  Archives  and 
Manuscript  Collection  (3).  Tibho.  Tire 
history,  principles,  and  techniques  of 
acquiring  and  administering  public 
and  private  archives  and  manuscript 
collections.  Instruction  will  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  special  lectures  and  tours 
of  nearby  record  repositories. 

246  Music  Librarianship  (3).  Reed. 
Survey  of  the  history  and  practice  of 
music  librarianship,  with  an  emphasis 
on  administration,  collection  develop¬ 
ment,  and  public  service  in  academic 
and  large  public  libraries. 
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247  Special  Libraries  and 
Information  Brokering  (3).  Daniel. 
Characteristics  of  special  libraries  with 
emphasis  on  planning  services  to  fit 
client  needs,  entrepreneurial  activities, 
examination  of  public  and  private  set¬ 
tings,  and  problems  and  issues  sur¬ 
rounding  the  provision  of  specialized 
information  services. 

251  Organization  of  Materials  II  (3). 

Saye.  Prerequisite:  INLS  151. 
Examination  of  principles,  practices, 
and  future  trends  in  the  control  and 
organization  of  materials.  Instruction 
covers  classification,  subject  indexing, 
and  the  cataloging  of  print  and  non¬ 
print  materials  and  online  cataloging 
systems. 

254  Preservation  of  Library  and 
Archive  Materials  (3).  Greene.  An 
introduction  to  current  practices, 
issues,  and  trends  in  the  preservation 
of  materials  for  libraries  and  archives 
with  an  emphasis  on  integrating 
preservation  throughout  an  institu¬ 
tion's  operations. 

256  Database  Systems  I  (3).  Haas, 
Smith.  Prerequisites:  INLS  50  and  INLS 
1 62.  A  study  of  the  relational  database 
model  including  entity-relationship 
theory,  design,  normalization  tech¬ 
niques,  and  SQL. 

257  User  Interface  Design  (3). 

Wildemuth.  Prerequisite:  INLS  162. 

Basic  principles  for  designing  the 
human  interface  to  information  sys¬ 
tems,  emphasizing  computer-assisted 
systems.  Major  topics:  users'  conceptu¬ 
al  models  of  systems,  human  informa¬ 
tion  processing  capabilities,  styles  of 
interfaces,  and  evaluation  methods. 

258  Database  Systems  II  (3).  Haas. 
Prerequisite:  INLS  256.  Advanced  study 
of  database  systems.  Topics  include 
database  design,  administration,  cur¬ 
rent  issues  in  development  and  use, 
object  databases,  and  distributed  data¬ 
bases. 


263  Knowledge-Based  Systems  (3). 

Haas,  Solomon.  Prerequisite:  INLS  1 50. 
Design  of  systems  offering  a  knowl¬ 
edge  base  in  support  of  task  require¬ 
ments  or  that  model  expertise. 
Knowledge  acquisition  and  representa¬ 
tion  approaches  will  be  applied  in  the 
systems  development  process. 

265  Abstracting  and  Indexing  (3). 

Saye,  Solomon.  Prerequisite:  INLS  50. 
Presents  the  basic  principles  of  subject 
analysis  through  the  development  and 
analysis  of  abstracts,  indexes,  and  clas¬ 
sification  systems.  Both  natural  lan¬ 
guage  and  controlled  vocabulary 
indexing  are  covered. 

272  Artificial  Intelligence  for 
Information  Retrieval  (3).  Losee. 
Prerequisite:  INLS/COMP  1 72. 

Logical  and  neural  artificial  intelli¬ 
gence  models  of  documents,  queries, 
and  their  relationship  to  document 
retrieval. 

283  Distributed  Systems  and 
Administration  (3).  Staff.  Prerequisites: 
INLS  174  or  INLS  181  or  INLS  182). 
Distributed  and  client/server  based 
computing.  Includes  operating  system 
basics,  security  concerns,  and  issues 
and  trends  in  network  administration. 

299  Supervised  Field  Experience  (3). 

Daquila.  Prerequisites:  completion  of 
twenty-four  semester  hours  and  permis¬ 
sion  of  adviser.  Supervised  observation 
and  practice  in  an  information  service 
agency  or  library.  The  student  will 
work  required  amount  of  time  in  the 
work  setting  under  the  supervision  of 
an  information/library  professional  and 
will  participate  in  faculty-led  group 
discussions  for  ongoing  evaluation  of 
the  practical  experience. 


300  Study  in  Information  and 
Library  Science  (1-3,  repeatable). 

Members  of  the  graduate  faculty. 
Prerequisite:  permission  of  the  instruc¬ 
tor.  Study  by  an  individual  student  on 
a  special  topic  under  the  direction  of  a 
specific  faculty  member. 

304  Seminar  in  Theory 
Development  (3).  Chatman. 
Prerequisites :  doctoral  or  advanced 
master's  student  status.  Discussion  and 
critique  of  the  structural  components 
and  processes  used  in  theory  develop¬ 
ment.  Seminar  provides  knowledge 
relating  to  the  various  stages  of  theory 
building. 

308  Seminar  in  Teaching  and 
Academic  Life  (3).  Daniel.  Prerequisite: 
doctoral  or  advanced  master's  student 
status.  Examines  teaching,  research, 
publication,  and  service  responsibili¬ 
ties.  Provides  perspective  on  profes¬ 
sional  graduate  education  and  LIS  edu¬ 
cational  programs.  Explores  changing 
curricula  and  discusses  ethics,  rewards, 
and  problems  of  academic  life. 

309  Seminar  in  Teaching  Practice 
(1).  Daniel.  Pre-  or  corequisites:  doctoral 
student  status,  INLS  308.  For  doctoral 
students  currently  involved  in  teach¬ 
ing  activities;  regular  seminar  meetings 
to  discuss  relevant  literature  and 
aspects  of  the  teaching  experience. 

310  Advanced  Selected  Topics  (1-6). 

Members  of  the  graduate  faculty. 
Exploration  of  an  advanced  special 
topic  not  otherwise  covered  in  the  cur¬ 
riculum.  Previous  offering  of  these 
courses  does  not  predict  their  future 
availability;  new  courses  may  replace 
these.  Courses  offered  during  the 
1996-97  academic  year: 

310(47)  Database  Systems  II.  Haas. 
(Now  INLS  258) 

310(48)  The  Virtual  Library.  Kilgour. 

310(76)  Seminar  in  Internet  Policy 
and  Future  Initiatives.  Dempsey. 
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311  Seminar  in  Information  Services 
(3).  Tibbo.  Prerequisite:  INLS  1 1 1  and 
pre-  or  corequisite:  INLS  211. 
Administrative  and  professional  issues 
in  the  provision  of  reference  and  infor¬ 
mation  services;  includes  policy  devel¬ 
opment  implementation,  facilitation  of 
communication,  ethics,  integration  and 
implementation  of  information  tech¬ 
nologies,  and  management  and  evalua¬ 
tion  of  information  services. 

315  Seminar  in  Information  Policy 
in  the  Public  Sector  (3).  Chatman. 
Prerequisite:  permission  of  instructor. 
Examination  of  client-centered  services 
in  libraries  and  information  agencies. 
Includes:  information  as  a  commodity, 
public  policy  issues,  and  providers  of 
information  services. 

320  Seminar  in  Children's  Literature 
(3).  Staff.  Prerequisite:  INLS  123. 
Advanced  study  of  a  selected  topic 
relating  to  literature  for  children. 

326  Seminar  in  Popular  Materials  in 
Libraries  (3).  Moran.  Selected  topics 
relating  to  the  roles  of  various  types  of 
libraries  in  the  provision  and  preserva¬ 
tion  of  popular  materials  (light 
romances,  science  fiction,  comic  books, 
etc.)  existing  in  various  forms  (print, 
recorded  sound,  etc.). 

341  Seminar  in  Public  Libraries  (3). 

Chatman,  Gollop.  Prerequisite:  comple¬ 
tion  of  twelve  semester  hours.  Selected 
topics  in  public  library  services,  sys¬ 
tems,  networks,  and  their  management. 
Current  issues  are  emphasized,  along 
with  the  interests  of  the  participants. 

342  Seminar  in  Academic  Libraries 
(3).  Moran.  Prerequisite:  INLS  131. 

Study  of  problems  in  the  organization 
and  administration  of  college  and  uni¬ 
versity  libraries  with  emphasis  upon 
current  issues  in  personnel,  finance, 
governance,  and  services. 


349  Seminar  in  Rare  Book 
Collections  (3).  McNamara.  A  study  of 
the  nature  and  importance  of  rare 
book  collections;  problems  of  acquisi¬ 
tion,  organization,  and  service. 

351  Administration  of  Technical 
Services  (3).  Saye.  Advanced  study  of 
the  role  and  organization  of  technical 
services.  Emphasis  on  management  of 
acquisitions,  serials  and  cataloging 
departments,  coordination  of  technical 
services,  and  the  impact  of  automation 
and  networking. 

352  Seminar  in  the  Organization  of 
Information  (3).  Saye.  Prerequisite:  INLS 
151.  Advanced  study  in  the  approaches 
used  to  organize  information  in 
libraries  and  information  centers. 
Emphasizes  both  alphabetical  and  nota- 
tional  systems  of  subject  indication. 

356  Systems  Implementation  (3). 

Staff.  Prerequisites :  INLS  1 62  and  (INLS 
256  or  INLS  257).  Development  and 
implementation  of  an  information  sys¬ 
tem  by  an  individual  student  or  team 
of  students.  The  final  phases  of  the 
systems  development  life  cycles  will  be 
discussed  by  the  class. 

362  Systems  Theory  (3).  Daniel. 
Prerequisite:  INLS  1 62  or  doctoral  stu¬ 
dent  status.  Applications  of  general  sys¬ 
tems  theory  in  various  arenas,  such  as 
biological  systems,  complex  organiza¬ 
tions  and  advanced  systems  analysis, 
and  design  techniques  and  tools. 

372  Seminar  in  Information  Retrieval 
(3).  Staff.  Prerequisites:  INLS  1 72  and 
doctoral  student  status.  A  seminar  on  the 
basic  questions  that  arise  in  information 
retrieval  research  and  the  methods  and 
theories  that  enable  observation,  analy¬ 
sis,  and  interpretation. 


376  Seminar  in  Information  (3). 

Losee.  Prerequisite:  advanced  master's  or 
doctoral  standing.  Examines  the  idea  of 
information  as  used  by  different  disci¬ 
plines  and  cultures  at  different  histori¬ 
cal  periods. 

379  Research  in  Information 
Retrieval  (1-6,  repeatable).  Staff. 
Prerequisites :  INLS  372  and  permission 
of  instructor.  Supports  individual  and 
small-group  research  undertaken  by 
doctoral  students  in  information 
retrieval  intended  to  produce  research 
results  of  publishable  quality. 

382  Seminar  in  Communication  (3). 

Staff.  Prerequisite:  doctoral  student 
status.  A  seminar  on  the  basic  ques¬ 
tions  that  arise  in  communication 
research  and  the  methods  and  theories 
that  enable  observation,  analysis,  and 
interpretation. 

389  Research  in  Communication  (1- 
6,  repeatable).  Staff.  Prerequisites:  INLS 
382  and  permission  of  instructor. 
Supports  individual  and  small  group 
research  undertaken  by  doctoral  stu¬ 
dents  in  communication  intended  to 
produce  research  results  of  publish¬ 
able  quality. 

393  Master's  Paper  (0-3).  Staff. 
Required  of  all  master's  students. 

394  Doctoral  Dissertation  (3  or 
more).  Staff. 

399  Research  in  Information  and 
Library  Science  (1-6,  repeatable). 

Staff.  Prerequisites:  doctoral  student  sta¬ 
tus  and  permission  of  instructor. 
Supports  individual  and  small  group 
research  undertaken  by  doctoral  stu¬ 
dents  in  information  and  library  sci¬ 
ence  intended  to  produce  research 
results  of  publishable  quality. 

400  General  Registration  (0). 
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The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
School  of  Information  and  Library  Science 
ADMINISTRATION 


Hill 


G eralyne  W.  Compton 


David  Czeck 


Cillian  M.  Debreczeny 


SCHOOL  OF  INFORMATION 
AND  LIBRARY  SCIENCE 
ADMINISTRATIVE  BOARD 

Barbara  B.  Moran,  Ph.D. 

Dean 


Walter  E.  Bollenbacher,  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Biology 


Betty  Kompst 


Marcia  Tauber 


Susan  G.  Thomas 


Margaret  Hite 


Bert  J.  Dempsey,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Information  and 
Library  Science 

Linda  A.  Dykstra,  Ph.D. 

William  Rand  Kenan  Jr.  Professor  of 
Psychology 

Geoffrey  Feiss,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences 

Robert  M.  Losee,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Information  and 
Library  Science 

Helen  R.  Tibbo,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  and  Associate  Dean 
of  Information  and  Library  Science 


SCHOOL  OF  INFORMATION 
AND  LIBRARY  SCIENCE 
ADMINISTRATION  AND  STAFF 

Barbara  B.  Moran,  Ph.D. 

Dean 

Helen  R.  Tibbo,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Dean 

Geralyne  W.  Compton 
Administrative  Manager 

David  Czeck 
Student  Services  Assistant 

Gillian  M.  Debreczeny,  M.S.L.S. 
Librarian  of  the  School  of  Information 
and  Library  Science 


ADMINISTRATIVE  FACULTY 

Scott  F.  Barker 

Director  of  Computing  and  Networking 
Services.  B.S.  in  Computer  Science,  M.S. 
in  Information  Resources 
Management,  Syracuse  University. 

Melissa  M.  Cain 

Director  of  External  Relations.  B.A.  in 
English,  The  University  of  Iowa; 
M.S.L.S.,  The  University  of  Illinois, 
Champaign-U  rbana. 

Kristin  Chaffin 

Director  of  Instructional  Technology. 
B.A.  in  Anthropology,  Louisiana  State 
University;  M.S.I.S.,  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 


Margaret  Hite 
Library  Manager 

Betty  Kompst 
Student  Services  Manager 

Marcia  Tauber 
Office  Assistant 

Susan  G.  Thomas 

Administrative  Assistant  to  the  Dean 


Janice  L.  Daquila 

Director  of  Communications  and  Public 
Relations.  B.S.  in  Journalism,  M.A.  in 
Communication,  Ohio  University. 
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TEACHING  FACULTY  AND  THEIR 
RESEARCH  INTERESTS 


Elfreda  A.  Chatman 

Professor.  B.S.,  Youngstown  State 
University;  M.S.L.S.,  Case  Western 
Reserve  University;  C.A.S.,  Ph.D., 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley. 
Cultural  studies  of  communication, 
ethnographic  studies  of  information  use, 
information  theory,  social  studies  of 
information. 

Evelyn  H.  Daniel 

Professor.  A.B.,  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Wilmington;  M.L.S.,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Maryland.  Information 
resources  management,  organization 
theory,  special  librarianship,  school 
librarianship. 

Bert  J.  Dempsey 

Assistant  Professor.  A.B.,  Davidson 
College;  M.S.  (Mathematics),  M.S. 
(Computer  Science),  Ph.D.,  The 
University  of  Virginia.  Multimedia  net¬ 
working  Internet  protocol  design,  WWW 
resource  discovery. 


Kristin  Chaffin 


Janice  L.  Daquila 


William  H.  Craves 


Stephanie  W.  Haas 


Claudia  Gollop 

Assistant  Professor.  B.A.,  City  College- 
CUNY;  M.L.S.,  Columbia  University; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Pittsburgh. 
Reference  services,  information 
resources ,  collection  development,  health 
sciences  librarianship. 

William  H.  Graves 

Professor.  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Indiana 
University.  Information  policy  issues, 
instructional  models  based  on  informa¬ 
tion  technologies,  digital  networked 
resources,  managing  information  infra¬ 
structure  and  resources. 

Stephanie  W.  Haas 

Associate  Professor.  B.S.,  University  of 
Connecticut;  M.A.L.S.,  Wesleyan 
University;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Pittsburgh.  Natural  language  process¬ 
ing  information  retrieval,  artificial 
intelligence. 

Joe  A.  Hewitt 

Professor  and  Director  of  Academic 
Affairs  Libraries  and  Associate  Provost 
for  University  Libraries.  B.A.,  M.S.  in 
L.S.,  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Colorado.  Administration  of  technical 
services,  academic  librarianship. 


Paul  Jones 

Director  of  MetaLab.  B.S.  in  Computer 
Science,  North  Carolina  State 
University;  M.F.A.  in  Poetry,  Warren 
Wilson  College.  Internet  issues  and 
applications  including:  digital  libraries, 
electronic  publishing  online  news,  virtu¬ 
al  communities,  legal  and  social  issues 
relating  to  networked  information  and 
access. 

Robert  M.  Losee 

Associate  Professor.  B.A.,  M.A.  in  L.S., 
University  of  Wisconsin-Milwaukee; 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago. 
Information  retrieval,  information,  rea¬ 
soning  systems,  decision  making. 

Barbara  B.  Moran 

Dean  and  Professor.  A.B.,  Mount 
Holyoke  College;  M.Ln.,  Emory 
University;  Ph.D.,  State  University  of 
New  York  at  Buffalo.  Academic  librari¬ 
anship,  management  of  information 
agencies,  human  resources  management, 
popular  materials,  research  methods. 

Gregory  B.  Newby 

Assistant  Professor.  B.A.,  M.A.,  State 
University  of  New  York  at  Albany; 
Ph.D.,  Syracuse  University.  Information 
retrieval,  visual  information  systems, 
community  information  systems,  elec¬ 
tronic  and  mass  media,  digital  libraries, 
user-based  research  methods. 


Elfreda  A.  Chatman 


Evelyn  H.  Daniel 


BertJ.  Dempsey 


Claudia  Gollop 


Joe  A.  Hewitt 


Paul  Jones 


Robert  M.  Losee 


Barbara  B.  Moran 


Gregory  B.  Newby 
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Diane  H.  Sonnenwald 


Sydney  J.  Pierce 

Associate  Professor.  B.A.,  Russell  Sage 
College;  M.L.S.,  State  University  of  New 
York  at  Albany;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Rochester;  Ph.D.,  Indiana  University. 
Collection  development,  information  use 
and  services,  research  methods,  social 
sciences  and  humanities  information. 

Jerry  D.  Saye 

Associate  Professor.  B.S.,  Wisconsin  State 
University-Oshkosh;  M.L.S.,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Pittsburgh.  Organization 
of  materials,  history  of  hooks  and 
libraries,  cataloging  and  classification, 
technical  services,  abstracting  and 
indexing. 

William  M.  Shaw  Jr. 

Professor.  A.B.,  William  Jewell  College; 
M.S.L.S.,  Case  Western  Reserve 
University;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Missouri.  Library  effectiveness,  scholarly 
communication,  information  retrieval, 
clustering  and  classification. 


Paul  Solomon 

Associate  Professor.  B.S.,  Pennsylvania 
State  University;  M.B.A.,  University  of 
Washington;  M.L.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Maryland.  Role  of  information  in  peo¬ 
ple's  lives,  information  systems  in  learn¬ 
ing  organizations,  methods  of  user- 
based  analysis  in  support  of  informa¬ 
tion  systems  design. 

Diane  H.  Sonnenwald 

Assistant  Professor.  B.S.,  Muhlenberg 
College;  M.S.,  Montclair  State 
University;  Ph.D.,  Rutgers  University. 
Design  process,  collaboration  between 
industry  and  academia,  collaborating 
among  multi-disciplinary  teams,  infor¬ 
mation  behavior,  information  retrieval. 


Charles  L.  Viles 

Assistant  Professor.  B.S.,  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institue  and  State 
University;  M.S.,  College  of  William 
and  Mary;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Virginia. 
Distributed  information  retrieval,  dis¬ 
tributed  object  systems,  internet  resource 
discovery,  undergraduate  education. 

Barbara  M.  Wildemuth 

Associate  Professor.  B.Mus.Ed.,  North 
Central  College;  M.L.S.,  University  of 
Illinois;  M.Ed.,  Rutgers  University; 
Ph.D.,  Drexel  University.  Information- 
seeking  behaviors  and  information  use, 
design  and  evaluation  of  information 
systems,  adoption  and  use  of  informa¬ 
tion  technologies. 


Helen  R.  Tibbo 

Associate  Professor  and  Associate  Dean. 
B.A.,  Bridgewater  State  College;  M.L.S., 
Indiana  University;  M.A.  and  Ph.D., 
University  of  Maryland.  Archives  and 
records  management,  information  ser¬ 
vices,  electronic  information  retrieval. 
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Frederick  C.  Kilgour 


DISTINGUISHED  RESEARCH 
FACULTY 

Frederick  G.  Kilgour 

Distinguished  Research  Professor.  A.B., 
Harvard  College;  LL.D.,  Marietta 
College,  College  of  Wooster;  L.H.D., 
Ohio  State  University,  Denison 
University,  University  of  Missouri- 
Kansas  City.  Use  of  “known-item"  books 
for  information  retrieval. 

ADJUNCT,  CLINICAL, 

AND  VISITING  FACULTY 
(FALL  1996  -  SUMMER  1997) 

Deborah  Barreau,  Ph.D. 

Pauletta  Bracy,  Ph.D. 

Kathleen  Brown,  Ph.D. 

Mary  Ann  Brown,  Ph.D. 

Margaret  Christensen,  Ph.D. 

Linda  Collins,  M.S.L.S. 

Deborah  Eaton,  M.A. 

Laura  Gasaway,  J.D. 

David  Goble,  M.S.L.S. 

Jim  Gogan,  B.A. 

Harlan  Greene,  B.A. 

Mark  Hainline,  M.P.A. 

Thomas  Kochtanek,  Ph.D. 

David  Lankes,  M.S. 

Barbara  Levergood,  Ph.D. 

Charles  McNamara,  Ph.D. 

David  Rankin,  B.A. 

Cynthia  Rhine,  M.I.S. 

Diane  Strauss,  M.S.L.S. 

Marcia  Tuttle,  M.A. 

Michael  Van  Fossen,  M.S. 

Rebecca  Vargha,  M.L.S. 

TEACHING  FELLOWS 
(FALL  1996  -  SUMMER  1997) 

Rikki  Mangrum,  M.L.S. 

Robert  Sumner,  M.S.I.S. 


Edward  C.  Holley 

EMERITUS  FACULTY 

Robert  N.  Broadus,  B.A.,  B.L.S.,  Ph.D. 

Professor,  Emeritus. 

Raymond  L.  Carpenter,  A.B.,  M.A.,  M.S.  in  L.S.,  Ph.D. 
Professor,  Emeritus. 

Mildred  H.  Downing,  B.A.,  M.S.L.S.,  Ph  D. 

Assistant  Professor,  Emerita. 

Jean  Freeman,  B.A.,  A.B.L.A. 

Lecturer,  Emerita. 

James  F.  Govan,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Professor,  Emeritus. 

Edward  G.  Holley,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph  D. 

William  Rand  Kenan  Jr.  Professor,  Emeritus. 

Mary  E.  Kingsbury,  B.A.,  M.A.L.S.,  M.Ed.,  Ph.D.,  J.D. 
Professor,  Emerita, 

Gertrude  London,  (Dip.  de  Professeur  de  Francais  a 
L'Etranger,  Docteur  de  L'Universite  de  Paris,  Academic  Post¬ 
graduate  Dep.  in  Librarianship),  Associate  Professor,  Emerita. 

Charles  Haynes  McMullen,  A.B.,  B.S.  in  L.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D. 
Professor,  Emeritus. 

Mary  W.  Oliver,  A.B.,  B.S.,  J.D. 

Professor  of  Law  and  Library  Service,  Emerita, 

Jerrold  Ome,  B.A.,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Professor,  Emeritus. 
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Financial  Information  for  Graduate  Students 


TUITION  AND  FEES 

Rates  effective  1996-97. 

An  applicant  who  has  been  offered 
admission  reserves  his  or  her 
place  by  the  payment  of  a  $50.00 
nonrefundable  enrollment  deposit  that 
is  credited  toward  tuition. 

Tuition  and  fees  are  assessed  on  a 
semester  basis  and  are  due  prior  to 
registration.  Tuition,  fees,  and  room 
rent  are  subject  to  change  without 
notice.  Payments  may  be  made  in 
advance,  in  person  or  by  mail. 
MasterCard,  Discover,  and  Visa  credit 
cards  are  acceptable.  Accounts  not 
paid  in  full  by  the  due  date  are  subject 
to  cancellation  of  registration. 


(per  academic  year  - 

two  semesters) 

NC  Resident 

Nonresident 

Tuition 

$  1,386.00 

$9,918.00 

Fees* 

764.92 

764.92 

Total 

2,150.92 

10,682.92 

TUITION  AND  FEES  BY  HOURS 

(Per  Semester) 

NC  Resident 

Nonresident 

0  hours 

$  589.21 

$1,197.21 

(Thesis  only  -  no  credit) 

0-2.9  credit  hours 
(&  thesis) 

475.21 

1,542.21 

3-5.9  credit  hours 
(&  thesis) 

675.96 

2,808.96 

6-8.9  credit  hours 
(&  thesis) 

875.71 

4,074.71 

9  or  more  credit  hours 
(&  thesis) 

1,075.46 

5,341.46 

* In  addition,  all  new  graduate  students  are  required  to 
pay  an  orientation  fee  of  $15.00  and  an  ID  card  fee  of 
$5.00  for  their  initial  semester. 


The  last  day  to  drop  a  course  for 
credit  on  student  financial  accounts  is 
two  weeks  from  the  first  day  of  classes 
for  each  semester. 

Withdrawals  are  prorated  over  a 
period  of  nine  weeks  at  a  rate  of  one- 
tenth  of  the  semester's  bill  after  deduc¬ 
tion  of  a  $25.00  administrative  charge. 
The  last  date  for  credit  on  student 
financial  accounts  for  withdrawal  is 
nine  weeks  after  registration. 

Housing  Information 

The  Department  of  University 
Housing  serves  as  an  informational 
agency  for  campus  housing. 
Information  regarding  residence  hall 
accommodations  is  available  by  writ¬ 
ing  to:  Department  of  University 
Housing,  Contracts  Office,  Carr 
Building  CB  #5500,  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  Chapel 
Hill,  NC  27599-5500;  919-962-5401. 
Information  regarding  student  family 
housing  is  available  by  writing  to 
Manager,  UNC  Student  Family 
Housing,  Odum  Village,  Branson 
Street,  Chapel  Hill,  NC  27514;  919- 
966-5661.  Room  rent  is  payable  in 
advance  for  each  semester.  Rent  for 
student  family  apartments  requires  an 
initial  deposit  and  is  then  payable 
monthly. 

Statutory  Provisions  Offering  Lower 
Tuition  Rates 

Legal  residents  of  North  Carolina 
who  meet  the  requirements  of  N.C. 
Gen.  Stat.  #1 16-143.1  are  entitled  to 
pay  a  lower  rate  of  tuition  than  non¬ 
residents.  Certain  members  of  the 


armed  services,  and  their  qualifying 
dependent  relatives,  who  are  not 
North  Carolina  legal  residents  may  be 
allowed  to  pay  tuition  at  less  than  the 
nonresident  rate  if  they  meet  the 
requirements  of  N.C.  Gen.  Stat.  #116- 
143.3.  All  students  are  responsible  for 
being  aware  of  the  requirements  con¬ 
cerning  residence  status.  A  full  sum¬ 
mary  of  information  on  these  two  pro¬ 
visions  is  set  out  in  the  Appendix. 

Tuition  Assistance  for  Virginia 
Applicants 

Virginia  residents  may  qualify  for 
tuition  assistance  through  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia  Council  of 
Higher  Education.  Students  must 
apply  for  certification  as  Virginia  res¬ 
idents,  enclosing  a  copy  of  their 
admission  letters  from  the  Graduate 
School.  This  tuition  assistance  pro¬ 
gram  is  available  only  for  students 
enrolling  in  the  Master  of  Science  in 
Library  Science  program. 

Request  certification  for  the 
Virginia  Tuition  Assistance  program 
from:  Commonwealth  of  Virginia, 
Council  of  Higher  Education,  James 
Monroe  Building,  101  North  14th 
Street,  Richmond,  VA  23219.  Tuition 
assistance  amounts  will  vary  depen¬ 
dent  upon  funding,  but  will  not 
exceed  the  difference  between  North 
Carolina  resident  and  nonresident 
rates.  The  School  of  Information  and 
Library  Science  determines  which  stu¬ 
dents  receive  Virginia  tuition  assis¬ 
tance  based  on  the  number  of  awards 
funded  by  the  Virginia  legislature. 
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Financial  Assistance 

Financial  support  for  graduate  stu¬ 
dents  is  offered  in  the  form  of  fellow¬ 
ships  and  assistantships  from  the 
School  of  Information  and  Library 
Science;  university  fellowships  and 
assistantships;  GI  benefits;  grants  and 
other  awards  sponsored  through  feder¬ 
al,  state,  and  private  agencies;  and  stu¬ 
dent  loans.  A  student  receiving  finan¬ 
cial  support  from  the  university  or 
school,  whether  through  a  nonser¬ 
vice  fellowship  or  a  service  appoint¬ 
ment,  is  expected  to  take  a  full-time 
program  of  study  leading  toward  a 
degree.  Any  student  receiving  an 
award  must  enroll  for  at  least  nine 
credit  hours  in  each  fall  and  spring 
academic  term  during  the  tenure  of 
the  award. 

In  the  past  five  years,  more  than 
half  the  school's  students  have 
received  financial  aid  from  the  school 
or  the  Graduate  School  during  the 
course  of  their  study.  For  most  of  these 
awards,  applicants  compete  based  on 
academic  merit.  Another  substantial 
number  of  students  secured  part-time 
employment  in  area  libraries  and  infor¬ 
mation  agencies. 

A  space  is  provided  on  the  School 
of  Information  and  Library  Science 
application  to  apply  for  financial  assis¬ 
tance.  Applicants  requesting  considera¬ 
tion  for  service  awards  should  include 
a  resume  listing  employment  responsi¬ 
bilities.  Applicants  whose  materials  are 
received  by  the  School  of  Information 
and  Library  Science  by  January  1 
receive  first  consideration  for  financial 
aid  awards.  Although  a  few  awards 
may  be  available  after  that  time,  the 
majority  -  including  all  awards 
through  the  Graduate  School  -  will  be 
granted  to  those  who  apply  by  January 
1  to  enter  the  program  in  the  fall  (or 
summer)  semester. 


iliBliilli 

Scholarship  name 

Assistance 

Granted  Yearly 

Susan  Grey  Akers  Fellowship 

at  least  $3,500 

one  or  two 

Margaret  Ellen  Kalp  Fellowship 

at  least  $2,500-$3,000 

varies 

Evelyn  J.  Bishop  Tuitional  Fellowship 

fees  paid  for  an  N.C.  resident 

one  semester  tuition  anc 

1  one 

Kathleen  McNiece  Moore  Fellowship  in  Children's  Library 

Services 

Beta  Phi  Mu  Epsilon  Chapter  scholarship  award  to  a  rising 
second-year  student  with  strong  potential  for  future  nomination 

at  least  $2,500 

one 

to  Beta  Phi  Mu  honor  society 

$500 

one 

Spetial  Fellowship  for  Library  Work  with  Children 
and  Young  Adults 

at  least  $2,500 

one 

Lisa  Burmeister  Computer  and  Information  Sdence  Fellowship 

at  least  $2,000 

one 

H.  W.  Wilson  Fellowship 

$5,000 

one, 

depending  on  funding 

MCI  Fellowship  in  Information  Science 

$2,500 

four, 

depending  on  funding 

FELLOWSHIPS  FOR  DOCTORAL  STUDENTS 

. 

Scholarship  name 

Assistance 

Duration 

The  Margaret  Ellen  Kalp  Fellowship  for  Doctoral  Study  is  awarded 
to  a  student  with  a  superior  record,  significant  professional 
contributions  and  experience  in  work  with  children  and  young  people. 

variable  stipend 

one  year 

The  Louis  Round  Wilson  Fellowship  is  available  for  a  student  with 
high  professional  promise  or  contributions  and  a  superior  record. 

$2,000 

one  year 

The  Lester  Asheim  Scholarship  is  awarded  based  on  scholastic  ability, 
need,  and  potential  for  making  a  positive  professional  contribution  to 
the  advancement  of  information  and  library  services  and  research, 

$2,000 

one  year 

The  Graduate  School  offers  approximately  ten  named  fellowships  to 
entering  doctoral  students  each  year,  Their  school  or  department  must 
nominate  fellows. 

$14,000  per  year  and 
payment  of  tuition 
and  fees 

three  years 

NONSERVICE  AWARDS 

The  School  of  Information  and 
Library  Science  awards  a  number  of 
fellowships,  made  on  the  basis  of  acad¬ 
emic  record,  personal  qualifications  for 
work  in  the  field  of  information  and 
library  science,  and  GRE  scores.  They 
normally  are  awarded  for  one  year 
only.  Awardees  are  responsible  for 
applicable  tuition  and  fees. 


SERVICE  AWARDS 

Tuition  Awards  for  Master's  Students 

Carnegie  Tuitional  Fellowships  pro¬ 
vide  tuition  and  fees  for  North 
Carolina  residents  enrolled  in  the  mas¬ 
ter's  program.  Recipients  are  required 
to  work  five  hours  per  week  in  the 
SILS  library  during  each  semester  and 
each  summer  term  in  which  they 
receive  this  aid.  Two  to  three  are  nor¬ 
mally  awarded  per  year. 
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Graduate  Assistantships  in 
University  Libraries  for  Master's 
Students 

A  number  of  assistantships  are 
available  in  the  University  Academic 
Affairs  Libraries.  These  require  fifteen 
hours  of  service  per  week  in  the  first 
semester  of  appointment  and  twenty 
hours  of  service  per  week  in  succeed¬ 
ing  semesters.  They  carry  a  monthly 
stipend  of  $520  in  the  first  semester 
and  $693  thereafter.  Appointments  are 
normally  made  for  one  calendar  year 
with  renewal  for  one  year  contingent 
upon  performance  in  the  assistantship 
position  and  in  the  School  of 
Information  and  Library  Science. 
Tuition  assistance  for  recipients  who 
are  not  North  Carolina  residents  may 
be  available.  There  are  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  remissions  to  the  in-state  tuition 
rate;  the  school  will  petition  the 
University  and  notify  the  student  after 
enrollment,  if  the  remission  is  granted. 

Merit  Assistantship  for  Doctoral 
Study:  The  Graduate  School  awards  a 
merit  assistantship  based  on  nomina¬ 
tion  from  SILS.  The  stipend  is  $10,500 
for  one  year  and  tuition  differential 
payment  for  an  out-of-state  resident. 
Service  responsibilities  of  ten  hours 
per  week  will  be  assigned. 

Faculty  and  Laboratory 
Assistantships:  Occasionally  funds  are 
available  for  assistantships  that  sup¬ 
port  members  of  this  faculty  in  then- 
research  and  teaching  duties  and  sup¬ 
port  the  services  offered  by  the  com¬ 
puting  lab.  These  require  one  hundred 
sixty-five  hours  of  service  per  semester 
at  a  stipend  of  $1,500  per  semester. 

EPA  Assistantships:  Through  a  con¬ 
tract  with  the  United  States 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  to 
provide  library  and  information  ser¬ 
vice,  a  number  of  assistantships  are 
available  in  the  EPA  Library  and  in  the 
National  Institute  of  Environmental 
Health  Sciences  (NIEHS)  Library  in 
Research  Triangle  Park.  Initial  appoint¬ 
ments  are  for  one  year,  with  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  renewal  for  an  additional  six 


months  contingent  upon  performance 
in  the  assistantship  and  in  the  School 
of  Information  and  Library  Science. 
These  positions  require  twenty  hours 
of  service  per  week,  for  a  salary  of 
$12,572  per  year.  Students  are  eligible 
to  apply  for  these  assistantships  after 
completing  one  full-time  semester  in 
the  SILS  program. 

Residence  Hall  Staff  Positions: 
Students  who  have  had  experience  in 
residence  hall  living  may  apply  for  res¬ 
ident  assistantships  (RAs)  and  posi¬ 
tions  as  assistant  resident  directors 
(ARDs).  Contact  the  Department  of 
University  Housing  for  further  infor¬ 
mation  and  application  forms: 
Department  of  University  Housing, 
Carr  Building,  CB  #5500,  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill,  Chapel  Hill,  NC  27599-5500;  919- 
962-5101;  Fax:  919-962-1006;  jull- 
man@email.unc.edu.  Applications 
should  be  returned  by  January  15;  an 
interview  will  be  required. 

Achievement  Awards :  Each  year  a 
faculty  committee  selects  the  two  best 
master's  papers  to  receive  a  Dean's 
Achievement  Award,  a  certificate,  and 
a  check  for  $100.  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill's  local 
chapter  of  Beta  Phi  Mu,  the  Epsilon 
Chapter,  gives  the  Beta  Phi  Mu  Award 
of  $100  to  the  graduate  with  the  high¬ 
est  grade  point  average  for  the  preced¬ 
ing  year. 

Merit  Assistantships 

Financial  assistance  for  one  acade¬ 
mic  year  -  in  the  amount  of  $9,000  for 
master's  students  or  $12,000  for  doc¬ 
toral  students  -  plus  remission  of 
tuition  and  fees  to  in-state  rates,  is 
available.  These  awards  are  made 
directly  by  the  Graduate  School.  The 
School  of  Information  and  Library 
Science  nominates  students  for  consid¬ 
eration  by  the  Graduate  School. 


Minority  Doctoral  Fellowships 

Black  American  and  Native 
American  residents  of  North  Carolina 
who  are  selected  to  participate  receive 
a  stipend  of  $12,000  for  one  academic 
year.  Recipients  must  be  full-time  stu¬ 
dents  pursuing  doctoral  degrees  at  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill.  These  awards  are  made  directly 
by  the  Graduate  School.  The  School  of 
Information  and  Library  Science  nomi¬ 
nates  students  for  consideration  by  the 
Graduate  School. 

Fellowships  and  Other  Awards  from 
Outside  Sources 

Students  interested  in  awards 
offered  by  sources  outside  the  univer¬ 
sity  must  apply  directly  to  the  granting 
agency.  The  school  maintains  notices 
that  have  been  received  concerning 
grants  and  awards. 

Other  Financial  Aid 

The  university's  Office  of 
Scholarships  and  Student  Aid  process¬ 
es  loan  and  Federal  work-study  appli¬ 
cations  for  graduate  students  with  doc¬ 
umented  financial  need.  Applications 
for  these  loans  and  assistantships 
should  be  made  by  March  1  (if 
received  after  this  date,  the  decision  to 
grant  aid  will  take  longer)  to  the  Office 
of  Scholarships  and  Student  Aid,  300 
Vance  Hall,  CB  #2300,  The  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill, 
Chapel  Hill,  NC  27599-2300;  919-962- 
8396. 

Other  Work  Opportunities 

Numerous  student  assistant  posi¬ 
tions  are  available  in  on-campus  and 
off-campus  information  agencies  and 
libraries  for  students  in  programs  of 
the  School  of  Information  and  Library 
Science.  Students  must  apply  directly 
to  the  individual  departments/  organi¬ 
zations  for  these  positions.  The  school 
receives  notices  of  part-time  job  and 
internship  opportunities  and  makes 
this  information  available  to  students. 
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In  North  Carolina,  all  the  public  educational 
institutions  that  grant  baccalaureate  degrees 
are  part  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina. 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  is 
one  of  sixteen  constituent  institutions  of  the  mul¬ 
ticampus  state 
university. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina,  chartered 
by  the  North  Carolina  General  Assembly  in  1789, 
was  the  first  public  university  in  the  United  States 
to  open  its  doors  and  the  only  one  to  graduate 
students  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  first  class 
was  admitted  in  Chapel  Hill  in  1 795.  For  the  next 
136  years,  the  only  campus  of  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  was  at  Chapel  Hill. 

In  1877  the  North  Carolina  General  Assembly 
began  sponsoring  additional  institutions  of  higher 
education,  diverse  in  origin  and  purpose.  Five 
were  historically  Black  institutions,  and  another 
was  founded  to  educate  American  Indians.  Several 
were  created  to  prepare  teachers  for  the  public 
schools.  Others  had  a  technological  emphasis. 

One  is  a  training  school  for  performing  artists. 

In  1931  the  North  Carolina  General  Assembly 
redefined  The  University  of  North  Carolina  to 
include  three  state-supported  institutions:  the 
campus  at  Chapel  Hill  (now  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill),  North  Carolina 
State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering  at 
Raleigh  (now  North  Carolina  State  University  at 
Raleigh),  and  the  North  Carolina  College  for 
Women  (Woman's  College)  at  Greensboro  (now 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro). 
The  new  multicampus  University  operated  with 
one  board  of  trustees  and  one  president.  By  1969, 
three  additional  campuses  had  joined  the 
University  through  legislative  action:  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte,  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Asheville,  and  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington. 


In  1971  the  General  Assembly  passed  legisla¬ 
tion  bringing  into  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  the  state's  ten  remaining  public  senior 
institutions,  each  of  which  had  until  then  been 
legally  separate:  Appalachian  State  University,  East 
Carolina  University,  Elizabeth  City  State 
University,  Fayetteville  State  University,  North 
Carolina  Agricultural  and  Technical  State 
University,  North  Carolina  Central  University, 
North  Carolina  School  of  the  Arts,  Pembroke  State 
University,  Western  Carolina  University,  and 
Winston-Salem  State  University.  This  action  creat¬ 
ed  the  current  sixteen-campus  University.  In  1985 
the  North  Carolina  School  of  Science  and 
Mathematics,  a  residential  high  school  for  gifted 
students,  was  declared  an  affiliated  school  of  the 
University. 

The  UNC  Board  of  Governors  is  the  policy¬ 
making  body  legally  charged  with  "the  general 
determination,  control,  supervision,  management, 
and  governance  of  all  affairs  of  the  constituent 
institutions.”  It  elects  the  president,  who  adminis¬ 
ters  the  University.  The  thirty-two  voting  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  board  are  elected  by  the  General 
Assembly  for  four-year  terms.  Former  board  chair¬ 
men  and  board  members  who  are  former  gover¬ 
nors  of  North  Carolina  may  continue  to  serve  for 
limited  periods  as  nonvoting  members  emeriti. 

The  president  of  the  UNC  Association  of  Student 
Governments,  or  that  student's  designee,  is  also  a 
nonvoting  member. 

Each  of  the  sixteen  constituent  institutions  is 
headed  by  a  chancellor,  who  is  chosen  by  the 
Board  of  Governors  on  the  president's  nomination 
and  is  responsible  to  the  president.  Each  institu¬ 
tion  has  a  board  of  trustees,  consisting  of  eight 
members  elected  by  the  Board  of  Governors,  four 
appointed  by  the  governor,  and  the  president  of 
the  student  body,  who  serves  ex  officio.  (The 
North  Carolina  School  of  the  Arts  has  two  addi¬ 
tional  ex  officio  members.)  Each  board  of  trustees 
holds  extensive  powers  over  academic  and  other 
operations  of  its  institution  on  delegation  from 
the  Board  of  Governors. 
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Appendix 

RESIDENCE  STATUS  FOR  TUITION  PURPOSES 

The  information  in  this  section  comes  from  three  sources:  (1)  North  Carolina 
General  Statutes,  §  1 16-143.1,  (2)  A  Manual  to  Assist  the  Public  Higher 
Education  Institutions  of  North  Carolina  in  the  Matter  of  Student  Residence 
Classification  for  Tuition  Purposes,  revised  September  1985,  (3)  Chancellor's 
Rules  and  Procedures  for  Residence  Classification  of  Students  for  Tuition 
Purposes. 

The  following  sections  summarize  important  aspects  of  the  residency  law.  A 
complete  explanation  of  the  statute  and  the  procedures  under  the  statute  is 
contained  in  A  Manual  to  Assist  the  Public  Higher  Education  Institutions  of 
North  Carolina  in  the  Matter  of  Student  Residence  Classification  for  Tuition 
Purposes  (hereafter  referred  to  as  "the  manual").  This  manual  and  other  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  the  application  of  this  law  are  available  for  inspection  in 
the  Admissions  Offices  of  the  University.  Copies  of  the  manual  are  also  on 
reserve  at  the  Robert  B.  House  Undergraduate  Library  and  in  the  Reserve 
Reading  Room  of  the  Health  Sciences  Library.  All  students  are  responsible  for 
knowing  the  contents  of  the  statute  and  the  manual. 

Every  applicant  for  admission  is  required  to  make  a  statement  of  his  or  her 
length  of  residence  in  North  Carolina.  A  person  who  qualifies  as  a  resident 
for  tuition  purposes  under  North  Carolina  law  pays  a  lower  rate  of  tuition 
than  a  nonresident.  To  qualify  for  in-state  tuition,  a  legal  resident  must  have 
been  domiciled  in  North  Carolina  for  at  least  twelve  months  immediately 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  term  for  which  classification  as  a  resident  for 
tuition  purposes  is  sought.  The  student  must  also  establish  that  his  or  her 
presence  in  the  state  during  such  twelve-month  period  was  for  purposes  of 
maintaining  a  bona  fide  domicile  rather  than  for  purposes  of  maintaining  a 
mere  temporary  residence  incident  to  enrollment  in  an  institution  of  higher 
education.  Domicile  means  one's  permanent  home  of  indefinite  duration,  as 
distinguished  from  a  temporary  place  of  abode.  Domicile  is  synonymous 
with  legal  residence  and  is  established  by  being  physically  present  in  a  place 
with  the  concurrent  intent  to  make  that  place  a  domicile.  To  determine 
intent,  the  University  evaluates  an  individual's  objectively  verifiable  conduct 
as  an  indicator  of  his  or  her  state  of  mind. 

Procedural  Information 

General.  A  student  admitted  to  initial  enrollment  in  an  institution  (or  permit¬ 
ted  to  reenroll  following  an  absence  that  involved  a  formal  withdrawal  from 
enrollment)  is  classified  by  the  admitting  institution  either  as  a  resident  or  as 
a  nonresident  for  tuition  purposes  prior  to  actual  matriculation.  In  the 
absence  of  a  current  and  final  determination  of  the  student's  residence  prior 
to  matriculation,  the  student  is  classified  as  a  nonresident  for  tuition  purpos¬ 
es.  The  institution  will  thereafter  reach  a  final  determination  of  the  student's 
residence  status.  Unless  a  person  supplies  enough  information  to  allow  the 
admissions  officer  to  classify  him  or  her  as  a  resident  for  tuition  purposes, 
the  person  will  be  classified  a  nonresident  for  tuition  purposes.  A  residence 
classification  once  assigned  (and  confirmed  pursuant  to  any  appellate  process 
invoked)  may  be  changed  thereafter  (with  a  corresponding  change  in  hilling 
rates)  only  at  intervals  corresponding  with  the  established  primary  divisions 
of  the  academic  calendar. 

Transfer  Students.  When  a  student  transfers  from  one  North  Carolina  public 
institution  of  higher  education  to  another,  he  or  she  is  required  to  be  treated 
as  a  new  student  by  the  institution  to  which  he  or  she  is  transferring  and 
must  be  assigned  an  initial  residence  classification  for  tuition  purposes.  The 
residence  classification  of  a  student  by  one  institution  is  not  binding  on 
another  institution.  The  North  Carolina  institutions  of  higher  education  will 
assist  each  other  by  supplying  residency  information  and  classification 
records  concerning  a  student  to  another  classifying  institution  upon  request. 

The  transfer  into  or  admission  to  a  different  component  of  the  same  institu¬ 
tion  (e.g.,  from  an  undergraduate  to  a  graduate  or  professional  program)  is 
not  construed  as  a  transfer  from  one  institution  to  another  and  thus  does  not 


by  itself  require  a  reclassification  inquiry  unless  (1)  the  affected  student 
requests  a  reclassification  inquiry  or  (2)  the  transfer  or  enrollment  occurs  fol¬ 
lowing  the  lapse  of  more  than  one  quarter,  semester,  or  term  during  which 
the  individual  was  not  enrolled  as  a  student. 

Responsibility  of  Students  and  Prospective  Students.  Any  student  or  prospective 
student  in  doubt  concerning  his  or  her  residence  status  is  responsible  for 
securing  a  ruling  by  completing  an  application  for  resident  status  and  filing  it 
with  the  admissions  officer.  The  student  who  subsequently  becomes  eligible 
for  a  change  in  classification,  whether  from  out-of-state  to  in-state  or  the 
reverse,  is  responsible  for  immediately  informing  the  Office  of  Admissions  in 
writing  of  his  or  her  new  status.  Failure  to  give  complete  and  correct  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  residence  constitutes  grounds  for  disciplinary  action. 

Application  Process.  A  person  may  obtain  an  application  for  resident  status 
from  his  or  her  admissions  office.  Applicants  for  admission  who  claim  eligi¬ 
bility  for  the  in-state  tuition  rate  customarily  complete  a  two-page  residency 
application  as  a  part  of  the  admissions  application  packet.  Some  applicants 
for  admission  will  thereafter  be  required  to  complete  a  more  detailed  four- 
page  residency  application.  Enrolled  students  seeking  a  change  from  nonresi¬ 
dent  to  resident  status  are  required  to  complete  a  four-page  residency  appli¬ 
cation.  All  applications  for  resident  status  must  be  filed  with  the  proper 
admissions  office  before  the  end  of  the  term  for  which  resident  status  for 
tuition  purposes  is  sought.  The  last  day  of  the  final  examination  period  is 
considered  the  last  day  of  the  term. 

After  filing  a  resident  status  application,  a  person  may  receive  a  letter  from 
his  or  her  admissions  office  requesting  more  information  in  connection  with 
that  application.  When  a  student  receives  such  a  request  before  the  end  of 
the  term  for  which  classification  is  sought,  he  or  she  must  respond  to  that 
request  no  later  than  three  weeks  after  the  end  of  the  term.  If  the  student 
receives  the  request  for  supplemental  information  after  the  end  of  the  term 
in  question,  he  or  she  must  supply  the  requested  information  within  three 
weeks  after  receipt  of  the  request.  Failure  to  supply  the  requested  informa¬ 
tion  within  the  specified  time  limit  will  result  in  a  continuation  of  the  stu¬ 
dent's  nonresident  classification  unless  good  cause  is  shown  for  such  failure. 

The  admissions  office  may  require  an  applicant  for  admission  to  file  a  resi¬ 
dency  application  or  respond  to  a  request  for  more  information  more  quickly 
when  residence  status  is  a  factor  in  the  admissions  decision. 

The  pamphlet  Information  About  Resident  Status  for  Tuition  Purposes  contains 
more  details  about  the  residency  application  process  and  is  available  at  all 
admissions  offices. 

Fraudulent  Applications.  If  a  student  is  classified  a  resident  for  tuition  purpos¬ 
es  after  submitting  falsified  residency  information  or  after  knowingly  with¬ 
holding  residency  information,  the  student's  application  for  in-state  tuition 
status  is  fraudulent.  The  institution  may  reexamine  any  application  suspect¬ 
ed  of  being  fraudulent  and,  if  warranted,  will  change  the  student's  residence 
status  retroactively  to  the  beginning  of  the  term  for  which  the  student  origi¬ 
nally  made  the  fraudulent  application.  If  this  occurs,  the  student  must  pay 
the  out-of-state  tuition  differential  for  all  the  enrolled  terms  intervening 
between  the  fraudulent  application  and  its  discovery.  Further,  knowing  falsi¬ 
fication  of  responses  on  a  resident  status  application  may  subject  the  appli¬ 
cant  to  disciplinary  action,  including  dismissal  from  the  institution. 

Burden  of  Proof  and  Statutory  Prima  Facie  Evidence.  A  person  has  the  burden 
of  establishing  facts  that  justify  his  or  her  classification  as  a  resident  for 
tuition  purposes.  The  balancing  of  all  the  evidence  must  produce  a  prepon¬ 
derance  of  evidence  supporting  the  assertion  of  in-state  residence.  Under  the 
statute,  proof  of  resident  status  is  controlled  initially  by  one  of  two  eviden¬ 
tiary  beginning  points  which  are  stated  in  terms  of  prima  facie  evidence. 

a.  Even  if  the  person  is  an  adult,  if  his  or  her  parents  (or  court-appointed 
guardian  in  the  case  of  some  minors)  are  not  legal  residents  of  North 
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Carolina,  this  is  prima  facie  evidence  that  the  person  is  not  a  legal  resident  of 
North  Carolina  unless  he  or  she  has  lived  in  this  state  the  five  consecutive 
years  prior  to  enrolling  or  reregistering.  To  overcome  this  prima  facie  show¬ 
ing  of  nonresidence,  a  person  must  produce  evidence  that  he  or  she  is  a 
North  Carolina  domiciliary  despite  the  parents'  nonresident  status. 

b.  Conversely,  if  the  person's  parents  are  domiciliaries  of  North  Carolina 
under  the  Statute,  this  fact  constitutes  prima  facie  evidence  that  the  person 
is  a  domiciliary  of  North  Carolina.  This  prima  facie  showing  may  also  be 
overcome  by  other  evidence  to  the  contrary.  If  a  person  has  neither  living 
parents  nor  legal  guardian,  the  prescribed  prima  facie  evidence  rule  cannot 
and  does  not  apply. 

Erroneous  Notices  Concerning  Classification.  If  a  student  who  has  been  found 
to  be  a  nonresident  for  tuition  purposes  receives  an  erroneous  written  notice 
from  an  institutional  officer  identifying  the  student  as  a  resident  for  tuition 
purposes,  the  student  is  not  responsible  for  paying  the  out-of-state  tuition 
differential  for  any  enrolled  term  beginning  before  the  classifying  institution 
notifies  the  student  that  the  prior  notice  was  erroneous. 

Grace  Period.  If  a  student  has  been  properly  classified  as  a  North  Carolina 
resident  for  tuition  purposes  and,  thereafter,  his  or  her  state  of  legal  resi¬ 
dence  changes  while  he  or  she  is  enrolled  in  a  North  Carolina  public  institu¬ 
tion  of  higher  education,  the  statute  provides  for  a  grace  period  during 
which  the  student  is  allowed  to  pay  tuition  at  the  in-state  rate  despite  the 
fact  that  the  student  is  no  longer  a  North  Carolina  legal  resident.  This  grace 
period  extends  for  a  minimum  of  twelve  months  from  the  date  of  change  in 
legal  residence,  and  if  the  twelve-month  period  ends  during  a  semester  or 
academic  term  in  which  the  student  is  enrolled,  the  grace  period  extends 
also  to  the  end  of  that  semester  or  academic  term. 

Reacquisition  of  Resident  Tuition  Status.  The  prescribed  twelve-month  period 
of  legal  residence  may  be  shortened  if  the  person  seeking  to  be  classified  as 
a  resident  for  tuition  purposes  was  formerly  classified  a  North  Carolina  resi¬ 
dent  for  tuition  purposes,  abandoned  North  Carolina  domicile,  and  reestab¬ 
lished  North  Carolina  domicile  within  twelve  months  after  abandoning  it. 
Interested  persons  should  consult  their  admissions  offices  for  a  detailed 
explanation  of  the  conditions  which  must  be  met  to  qualify  under  this  sec¬ 
tion. 

Appeals.  A  student  appeal  of  a  classification  decision  made  by  any  admissions 
officer  must  be  in  writing  and  signed  by  the  student  and  must  be  filed  by 
the  student  with  that  officer  within  fifteen  working  days  after  the  student 
receives  notice  of  the  classification  decision.  The  appeal  is  transmitted  to  the 
Residence  Status  Committee  by  that  officer,  who  does  not  vote  in  that  com¬ 
mittee  on  the  disposition  of  such  appeal.  The  student  is  notified  of  the  date 
set  for  consideration  of  the  appeal,  and  on  request  of  the  student,  he  or  she 
is  afforded  the  opportunity  to  appear  and  be  heard  by  the  committee.  Any 
student  desiring  to  appeal  a  decision  of  the  Residence  Status  Committee 
must  give  notice  in  writing  of  that  fact  (within  ten  days  of  receipt  of  the 
committee's  decision)  to  the  chairman  of  the  Residence  Status  Committee, 
and  the  chairman  promptly  processes  the  appeal  for  transmittal  to  the  State 
Residence  Committee. 

Tuition  Payment.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  student  to  pay  tuition  at  the 
rate  charged  and  billed  while  an  appeal  is  pending.  In  effect,  the  student  who 
is  classified  a  nonresident  at  the  time  of  tuition  billing  pays  the  nonresident 
rate.  Conversely,  if  a  student  is  classified  as  a  resident  at  the  time  of  billing, 
he  or  she  pays  the  resident  rate.  Any  necessary  adjustments  in  the  rate  paid 
will  be  made  at  the  conclusion  of  the  appeal. 

If  a  student  withdraws  from  the  University  during  a  fall  or  spring  semester, 
tuition  and  fees  will  be  prorated  over  a  period  of  nine  weeks  at  a  rate  of  one- 
tenth  of  the  term's  bill  each  week  after  deduction  of  an  administrative 
charge.  If  a  student  withdraws  during  a  summer  session,  tuition  and  fees  will 


be  prorated  over  a  period  of  three  weeks  at  a  rate  of  one-fourth  of  the  term's 
bill  each  week  after  deduction  of  the  administrative  charge.  If  a  student 
drops  the  only  course  he  or  she  is  taking,  this  constitutes  a  withdrawal  from 
the  University. 

Application  of  the  Law  to  Specific  Situations 

Aliens.  Aliens  who  are  permanent  residents  of  the  United  States,  or  who  hold 
a  visa  that  will  permit  eventual  permanent  residence  in  the  United  States,  are 
subject  to  the  same  considerations  with  respect  to  determination  of  legal  res¬ 
idence  as  citizens.  An  alien  abiding  in  the  United  States  under  a  visa  condi¬ 
tioned  at  least  in  part  upon  intent  not  to  abandon  a  foreign  domicile  (B,  F,  H, 
and  J  visas)  cannot  be  classified  a  resident.  An  alien  abiding  in  the  United 
States  under  a  visa  issued  for  a  purpose  that  is  so  restricted  as  to  be  funda¬ 
mentally  incompatible  with  an  assertion  by  the  alien  of  bona  fide  intent  to 
establish  a  legal  residence  (C,  D,  and  M  visas)  cannot  be  classified  a  resident. 

Possession  of  certain  other  immigration  documents  may  also  allow  an  alien 
to  be  considered  for  in-state  tuition  status.  For  more  details,  aliens  should 
consult  their  admissions  offices  and  the  manual.  Aliens  must  file  a  Residence 
Status  Supplemental  Form  in  addition  to  the  forms  normally  required  of 
applicants  for  resident  status  for  tuition  purposes. 

Married  Persons.  The  domicile  of  a  married  person,  irrespective  of  sex,  is 
determined  by  reference  to  all  relevant  evidence  of  domiciliary  intent.  No 
person  is  precluded,  solely  by  reason  of  marriage  to  a  person  domiciled  out¬ 
side  of  North  Carolina,  from  establishing  or  maintaining  legal  residence  in 
North  Carolina.  No  person  is  deemed,  solely  by  reason  of  marriage  to  a  per¬ 
son  domiciled  in  North  Carolina,  to  have  established  or  maintained  a  legal 
residence  in  North  Carolina.  The  fact  of  marriage  and  the  place  of  the  domi¬ 
cile  of  his  or  her  spouse  are  deemed  relevant  evidence  to  be  considered  in 
ascertaining  domiciliary  intent. 

If  a  person  otherwise  can  demonstrate  compliance  with  the  fundamental 
statutory  requirement  that  he  or  she  be  a  legal  resident  of  North  Carolina 
before  the  beginning  of  the  term  for  which  resident  status  is  sought,  the  sec¬ 
ond  statutory  requirement  relating  to  duration  of  residence  may  be  satisfied 
derivatively,  in  less  than  twelve  months,  by  reference  to  the  length  of  the 
legal  residence  of  the  person's  spouse,  if  the  spouse  has  been  a  legal  resident 
of  the  state  for  the  requisite  twelve-month  period. 

Military  Personnel.  The  domicile  of  a  person  employed  by  tire  federal  govern¬ 
ment  is  not  necessarily  affected  by  assignment  in  or  reassignment  out  of 
North  Carolina.  Such  a  person  may  establish  domicile  by  the  usual  require¬ 
ments  of  residential  act  plus  intent.  No  person  loses  his  or  her  in-state  resi¬ 
dent  status  solely  by  serving  in  the  armed  forces  outside  of  the  state  of 
North  Carolina. 

Minors.  A  minor  is  any  person  who  has  not  reached  the  age  of  eighteen 
years.  Under  the  common  law,  a  minor  child  whose  parents  are  not  divorced 
or  legally  separated  is  presumed  to  have  the  domicile  of  his  or  her  father. 

This  presumption  may  be  rebutted  if  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  mother  and  father  have  separate  domiciles  and  that,  under  the 
circumstances,  the  child  can  fairly  be  said  to  derive  his  or  her  domicile  from 
the  mother.  If  the  father  is  deceased,  the  domicile  of  the  minor  is  that  of  the 
surviving  mother.  If  the  parents  are  divorced  or  legally  separated,  the  domi¬ 
cile  of  the  minor  is  that  of  the  parent  having  custody  by  virtue  of  a  court 
order;  or,  if  no  custody  has  been  granted  by  virtue  of  court  order,  the  domi¬ 
cile  of  the  minor  is  that  of  the  parent  with  whom  he  or  she  lives;  or,  if  the 
minor  lives  with  neither  parent,  in  the  absence  of  a  custody  award,  the  domi¬ 
cile  of  the  minor  is  presumed  to  remain  that  of  the  father.  If  the  minor  lives 
for  part  of  the  year  with  each  parent,  in  the  absence  of  a  custody  award,  the 
minor's  domicile  is  presumed  to  remain  that  of  the  father.  These  common 
law  presumptions  control  even  if  the  minor  has  lived  in  North  Carolina  for 
five  years  as  set  forth  above  in  Burden  of  Proof  and  Statutory  Prima  Facie 
Evidence,  subsection  a. 
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In  determining  residence  status  for  tuition  purposes,  there  are  three  excep¬ 
tions  to  the  above  provisions: 

1 .  If  a  minor's  parents  are  divorced,  separated,  or  otherwise  living  apart  and 
one  parent  is  a  legal  resident  of  North  Carolina,  during  the  time  period  when 
that  parent  is  entitled  to  claim,  and  does  claim,  the  minor  as  a  dependent  on 
the  North  Carolina  individual  income  tax  return,  the  minor  is  deemed  to  be 
a  legal  resident  of  North  Carolina  for  tuition  purposes,  notwithstanding  any 
judicially  determined  custody  award  with  respect  to  the  minor. 

If  immediately  prior  to  his  or  her  eighteenth  birthday  a  person  would  have 
been  deemed  a  North  Carolina  legal  resident  under  this  provision  but  he  or 
she  achieves  majority  before  enrolling  in  a  North  Carolina  institution  of 
higher  education,  that  person  will  not  lose  the  benefit  of  this  provision  if  the 
following  conditions  are  met: 

a.  Upon  achieving  majority  the  person  must  act,  as  much  as  possible,  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  bona  fide  legal  residence  in  North  Carolina;  and 

b.  The  person  must  begin  enrollment  at  a  North  Carolina  institution  of 
higher  education  not  later  titan  the  fall  academic  term  next  following  com¬ 
pletion  of  education  prerequisite  to  admission  at  the  institution. 

2.  If  immediately  prior  to  beginning  an  enrolled  term  the  minor  has  lived  in 
North  Carolina  for  five  or  more  consecutive  years  in  the  home  of  an  adult 
relative  (other  than  a  parent)  who  is  a  legal  resident  of  North  Carolina,  and  if 
the  adult  relative  during  those  years  has  functioned  as  a  de  facto  guardian  of 
the  minor,  then  the  minor  is  considered  a  legal  resident  of  North  Carolina  for 
tuition  purposes.  If  a  minor  qualified  for  resident  status  for  tuition  purposes 
under  this  provision  immediately  prior  to  his  or  her  eighteenth  birthday, 
then,  upon  becoming  eighteen,  he  or  she  will  be  deemed  a  legal  resident  of 
North  Carolina  of  at  least  twelve  months'  duration. 

3.  Even  though  a  person  is  a  minor,  under  certain  circumstances  the  person 
may  be  treated  by  the  law  as  being  sufficiently  independent  from  his  or  her 
parents  as  to  enjoy  a  species  of  adulthood  for  legal  purposes.  If  the  minor 
marries  or  obtains  a  judicial  decree  of  emancipation  under  N.C.  Gen.  Stat.  § 
7A-717,  et  seq.,  he  or  she  is  emancipated.  The  consequence,  for  present  pur¬ 
poses,  of  such  emancipation  is  that  the  affected  person  is  presumed  to  be 
capable  of  establishing  a  domicile  independent  of  that  of  the  parents;  it 
remains  for  that  person  to  demonstrate  that  a  separate  domicile  has,  in  fact, 
been  established. 

Prisoners.  There  are  special  provisions  concerning  domicile  of  prisoners.  For 
more  information,  persons  to  whom  these  provisions  may  apply  should  con¬ 
sult  the  manual. 

Property  and  Taxes.  Ownership  of  property  in  or  payment  of  taxes  to  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  apart  from  legal  residence  will  not  qualify  one  for  the 
in-state  tuition  rate. 

Students  or  prospective  students  who  believe  that  they  are  entitled  to  be 
classified  residents  for  tuition  purposes  should  be  aware  that  the  processing 
of  requests  and  appeals  can  take  a  considerable  amount  of  time.  A  student  is 
more  likely  to  obtain  a  final  decision  on  an  application  before  tuition  pay¬ 
ment  is  due  if  he  or  she  files  the  application  several  months  in  advance. 

Military  Tuition  Benefit  I 

The  information  in  this  section  comes  from  three  sources:  (1)  North  Carolina 
General  Statutes,  §  1 16-143.3,  (2)  A  Manual  to  Assist  the  Public  Higher 
Education  Institutions  of  North  Carolina  in  the  Matter  of  Student  Residence 
Classification  for  Tuition  Purposes,  revised  September  1985,  (3)  Chancellor's 
Rules  and  Procedures  for  Residence  Classification  of  Students  for  Tuition 
Purposes  and  Determination  of  Eligibility  for  the  Special  Military  Tuition 
Benefit. 

Certain  members  of  the  Armed  Services  and  their  dependent  relatives  who 
are  not  residents  for  tuition  purposes  may  become  eligible  to  be  charged  less 


than  the  out-of-state  tuition  rate  under  N.C.  Gen.  Stat.  §  1 16-143.3,  the  mili¬ 
tary  tuition  benefit  provision.  Any  person  seeking  the  military  tuition  benefit 
must  qualify  for  admission  to  UNC-Chapel  Hill  and  must  file  an  application 
for  the  benefit  with  his  or  her  admissions  office  before  the  first  day  of  classes 
of  the  term  for  which  he  or  she  initially  seeks  the  benefit.  To  remain  eligible 
to  receive  the  military  tuition  benefit,  he  or  she  must  file  another  application 
for  the  benefit  before  the  first  day  of  classes  of  the  first  term  in  which  he  or 
she  is  enrolled  in  each  academic  year.  The  burden  of  proving  eligibility  for 
the  military  tuition  benefit  lies  with  the  applicant  for  the  benefit,  and  the 
application  and  all  required  supporting  affidavits  must  be  complete  and  in 
proper  order  before  the  first  day  of  classes  of  the  term  in  question.  Because 
of  the  time  involved  in  securing  the  necessary  affidavits  from  the  appropriate 
military  authorities,  prospective  applicants  for  the  military  tuition  benefit  are 
urged  to  secure  application  forms  from  their  admissions  offices  and  begin 
the  application  process  several  weeks  before  the  first  day  of  classes  of  the 
term  for  which  they  seek  the  benefit. 

Eligibility  of  Members  of  the  Armed  Services.  Eligible  members  of  the  Armed 
Services  pay  a  rate  of  tuition  computed  by  applying  a  statutory  formula 
which  is  dependent,  in  part,  on  the  amount  of  money  payable  by  their 
Service  employer  to  them  or  to  the  institution  by  reason  of  their  enrollment. 
Application  of  the  statutory  formula  yields  the  following  results:  if  the  ser¬ 
vice  member's  education  is  being  fully  funded  by  the  Service  employer,  the 
amount  of  tuition  owed  is  equal  to  out-of-state  tuition;  if  the  member's  edu¬ 
cation  is  not  being  funded  by  his  or  her  Service  employer,  he  or  she  pays  an 
amount  equal  to  in-state  tuition;  and  if  the  Service  employer  is  providing 
partial  educational  funding,  the  amount  of  tuition  owed  depends  on  the 
amount  of  funding  contributed  by  the  Service  employer. 

To  be  eligible  for  this  military  tuition  benefit,  the  individual  must  be 

a.  a  member  of  the  United  States  Air  Force,  Army,  Coast  Guard,  Marine 
Corps,  Navy,  North  Carolina  National  Guard,  or  a  reserve  component  of  one 
of  these  services;  and 

b.  abiding  in  North  Carolina  incident  to  active  military  duty  performed  at 
or  from  a  duty  station  in  North  Carolina. 

Eligibility  of  Dependent  Relatives  of  Service  Members.  If  the  service  member 
meets  the  conditions  set  forth  above,  his  or  her  dependent  relatives  may  be 
eligible  to  pay  the  in-state  tuition  rate  if  they  share  the  service  members 
North  Carolina  abode,  if  they  have  complied  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Selective  Service  System  (if  applicable),  and  if  they  qualify  as  military  depen¬ 
dents  of  the  service  member. 

If  the  service  member  voluntarily  ceases  to  live  in  North  Carolina  or  is  invol¬ 
untarily  absent  from  the  state  on  military  orders  (other  than  absences  on 
routine  maneuvers  and  temporary  assignments),  he  or  she  is  deemed  to  have 
moved  his  or  her  abode  from  North  Carolina.  If  a  dependent  relative  of  a  ser¬ 
vice  member  has  become  eligible  for  the  military  tuition  benefit,  and  after 
the  beginning  of  the  term  of  eligibility  the  service  member  moves  his  or  her 
abode  from  North  Carolina,  the  dependent  relative  will  continue  to  be  eligi¬ 
ble  for  the  military  tuition  benefit  only  for  the  remainder  of  that  academic 
year.  An  academic  year  runs  from  the  first  day  of  classes  of  the  fall  semester 
through  the  last  day  of  exams  of  the  following  summer  session,  second  term. 

For  a  detailed  explanation  of  the  military  tuition  benefit  provision  (including 
an  explanation  of  the  formula  used  to  compute  the  tuition  rate  for  service 
members),  a  complete  list  of  categories  of  persons  who  are  considered 
"dependent  relatives”  for  purposes  of  establishing  eligibility  for  the  military 
tuition  benefit,  and  information  about  the  registration  requirements  of  the 
Selective  Service  System,  applicants  should  consult  A  Manual  to  Assist  the 
Public  Higher  Education  Institutions  of  North  Carolina  in  the  Matter  of 
Student  Residence  Classification  for  Tuition  Purposes  (as  amended  September 
1985).  This  manual  is  available  for  inspection  in  the  Admissions  Offices  of 
the  University.  Copies  of  the  manual  are  also  on  reserve  at  the  Robert  B. 
House  Undergraduate  Library  and  in  the  Reserve  Reading  Room  of  the 
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Health  Sciences  Library. 

Appeals  of  Eligibility  Determinations  of  Admissions  Officers.  A  student  appeal 
of  an  eligibility  determination  made  by  any  admissions  officer  must  be  in 
writing  and  signed  by  the  student  and  must  be  filed  by  the  student  with  that 
officer  within  fifteen  working  days  after  the  student  receives  notice  of  the 
eligibility  determination.  The  appeal  is  transmitted  to  the  Residence  Status 
Committee  by  that  officer,  who  does  not  vote  in  that  committee  on  the  dis¬ 
position  of  such  appeal.  The  student  is  notified  of  the  date  set  for  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  appeal,  and,  on  request  by  the  student,  is  afforded  an  opportunity 
to  appear  and  be  heard  by  the  committee. 

Any  student  desiring  to  appeal  a  determination  of  the  Residence  Status 
Committee  must  give  notice  in  writing  of  that  fact  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Residence  Status  Committee  within  ten  days  of  receipt  of  the  committee's 
decision.  The  chairman  will  promptly  process  the  appeal  for  transmittal  to 
the  State  Residence  Committee. 

FAMILY  EDUCATIONAL  RIGHTS  AND  PRIVACY  ACT 

As  a  general  rule,  under  the  federal  Family  Educational  Rights  and  Privacy 
Act  (FERPA),  personally  identifiable  information  may  not  be  released  from  a 
student's  education  records  without  his  or  her  prior  written  consent. 
Exceptions  to  this  rule  are  set  out  in  the  FERPA  regulations  and  the  FERPA 
policy  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

UNC-Chapel  Hill  will  disclose  personally  identifiable  information  from  the  edu¬ 
cation  records  of  a  student,  without  the  student's  prior  written  consent,  to  offi¬ 
cials  of  another  school  or  school  system  in  which  the  student  seeks  or  intends 
to  enroll.  UNC-Chapel  Hill  will  also  disclose  personally  identifiable  information 
from  an  enrolled  student's  education  records,  without  the  student's  prior  writ¬ 
ten  consent,  to  officials  of  another  school  or  school  system  in  which  the  stu¬ 
dent  is  contemporaneously  enrolled.  Time,  building,  and  room  number  infor¬ 
mation  from  a  student's  class  schedule  will  be  disclosed  to  the  University 
Police  to  assist  them  in  serving  the  student  with  a  warrant  or  subpoena. 

UNC-Chapel  Hill  makes  public  certain  information  that  has  been  designated 
as  “directory  information:"  the  student's  name;  address  (local  and 
grade/billing  addresses);  student  e-mail  address;  telephone  listing  (local  and 
grade/billing  telephone  numbers);  date  and  place  of  birth;  county,  state 
and/or  United  States  territory  from  which  the  student  originally  enrolled; 
major  field  of  study,  class  (junior,  senior,  etc.);  enrollment  status  (full-time, 
half-time,  or  part-time);  anticipated  graduation  date;  participation  in  officially 
recognized  activities  and  sports;  weight  and  height  of  members  of  athletic 
teams;  dates  of  attendance;  degrees  and  awards  received;  and  the  most 
recent  previous  educational  agency  or  institution  attended  by  the  student. 
Examples  of  ways  in  which  some  of  this  information  is  made  public  include: 
names  of  students  who  receive  honors  and  awards,  who  make  the  Deas  List, 
who  hold  offices,  or  who  are  members  of  athletic  teams.  The  annual  com¬ 
mencement  program  publishes  the  names  of  degree  recipients.  The 
University  also  publishes  the  Campus  Directory  annually,  and  some  profes¬ 
sional  and  graduate  student  groups  publish  directories  of  students  in  their 
departments  or  schools. 

Students  who  do  not  wish  to  have  any  or  all  directory  information  made 
public  without  their  prior  consent  must  send  a  signed  and  dated  notice  spec¬ 
ifying  items  that  are  not  to  be  published  to  the  Office  of  the  University 
Registrar,  CB#  2100,  105  Hanes  Hall,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill.  To  ensure  that  a  listing  for  the  student  will  not  appear  in  the 
Campus  Directory,  this  notice  must  be  received  by  the  office  of  the 
University  Registrar  by  the  end  of  the  registration  period  for  the  semester  or 
session  of  first  enrollment  or,  following  an  absence,  of  reenrollment.  Such  a 
notice  will  be  honored  until  the  student  graduates,  ceases  to  attend,  or  with¬ 
draws  from  the  University  unless  the  student  notifies  the  Office  of  the 
University  Registrar  to  the  contrary  in  writing. 

Students  also  have  the  right  to  inspect  their  education  records  as  defined  in 
the  FERPA  regulations.  They  may  not  inspect  financial  records  and  state¬ 


ments  of  their  parents;  confidential  letters  of  recommendation  placed  in  their 
education  records  before  January  1,  1975  (with  some  exceptions);  or  confi¬ 
dential  letters  of  recommendation  placed  in  their  education  records  after 
January  1,  1975,  if  they  have  waived  their  rights  to  inspect  and  review  such 
letters. 

A  student  who  believes  that  information  in  his  or  her  education  records  is 
inaccurate  or  misleading  or  violates  his  or  her  privacy  rights  may  request 
that  the  institution  amend  the  records,  and  if  the  request  is  denied,  he  or  she 
has  the  right  to  a  hearing.  If,  after  the  hearing,  the  institution  decides  that 
the  information  is  not  inaccurate,  misleading,  or  violative  of  privacy  rights, 
the  student  has  a  right  to  place  a  statement  in  those  records  commenting  on 
the  information  in  question  or  giving  the  student's  reasons  for  disagreeing 
with  the  institutional  decision.  The  student  may  also  place  such  a  statement 
in  his  or  her  records  in  lieu  of  requesting  a  hearing  if  the  student  and  the 
institution  agree  that  an  explanatory  statement  alone  is  the  appropriate  rem¬ 
edy.  Complaints  alleging  violations  of  FERPA  rights  may  also  be  filed  with 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Education. 

Questions  about  FERPA  should  be  addressed  to  the  Legal  Adviser  to  the 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Chancellor  (CB#  9150,  01  South  Building).  The  text 
of  FERPA  and  its  regulations  and  the  University's  FERPA  policy  are  also  avail¬ 
able  for  inspection  in  01  South  Building. 

STUDENTS'  EDUCATION  RECORDS  AT  GENERAL  ADMINISTRATION 
OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA:  ANNUAL  NOTIFICATION 
OF  RIGHTS 

Certain  personally  identifiable  information  about  students  (“education 
records")  may  be  maintained  at  The  University  of  North  Carolina  General 
Administration,  which  serves  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  University  sys¬ 
tem.  This  student  information  may  be  the  same  as,  or  derivative  of,  informa¬ 
tion  maintained  by  a  constituent  institution  of  the  University;  or  it  may  be 
additional  information.  Whatever  their  origins,  education  records  maintained 
at  General  Administration  are  subject  to  the  federal  Family  Educational 
Rights  and  Privacy  Act  of  1974  (FERPA). 

FERPA  provides  that  a  student  may  inspect  his  or  her  education  records.  If 
the  student  finds  the  records  to  be  inaccurate,  misleading,  or  otherwise  in 
violation  of  the  student's  privacy  rights,  the  student  may  request  amendment 
to  the  record.  FERPA  also  provides  that  a  student’s  personally  identifiable 
information  may  not  be  released  to  someone  else  unless  (1)  the  student  has 
given  a  proper  consent  for  disclosure  or  (2)  provisions  of  FERPA  or  federal 
regulations  issued  pursuant  to  FERPA  permit  the  information  to  be  released 
without  the  student's  consent. 

A  student  may  file  with  the  United  States  Department  of  Education  a  com¬ 
plaint  concerning  failure  of  General  Administration  or  an  institution  to  com¬ 
ply  with  FERPA. 

The  policies  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  General  Administration  con¬ 
cerning  FERPA  may  be  inspected  in  the  office  at  each  constituent  institution 
designated  to  maintain  the  FERPA  policies  of  the  institution.  Policies  of 
General  Administration  may  also  be  accessed  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
The  University  of  North  Carolina,  General  Administration,  910  Raleigh  Road, 
Chapel  Hill,  NC. 

Further  details  about  FERPA  and  FERPA  procedures  at  General 
Administration  are  to  be  found  in  the  referenced  policies.  Questions  about 
the  policies  may  be  directed  to  Legal  Section,  Office  of  the  President,  The 
University  of  North  Carolina,  General  Administration,  Annex  Building,  910 
Raleigh  Road,  Chapel  Hill,  NC  (mailing  address  P.O.  Box  2688,  Chapel  Hill 
NC  27515-2688;  tel:  919-962-4588). 

EXPULSION 

A  student  who  has  been  expelled  from  an  institution  in  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  system  may  not  be  admitted  to  another  UNC-system  school 
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unless  the  institution  that  originally  expelled  the  student  rescinds  that 
expulsion. 

FIREARMS  AND  OTHER  WEAPONS 

The  possession  of  any  gun,  rifle,  pistol,  dynamite  cartridge,  bomb,  grenade, 
mine,  explosive,  bowie  knife,  dirk,  dagger,  slingshot,  leaded  cane,  switchblade 
knife,  blackjack,  metallic  knuckles,  or  any  other  weapons  of  like  kind  upon 
any  University  campus  or  in  any  University-owned  or  operated  facility  is 
unlawful  and  contrary  to  University  policy.  Violation  of  this  prohibition  is  a 
misdemeanor  punishable  by  a  fine  not  to  exceed  $500  and/or  six  months' 
imprisonment,  and  may  constitute  a  violation  of  the  Campus  Code. 

IMMUNIZATION  REQUIREMENT 

Effective  July  1, 1986,  North  Carolina  state  law  requires  that  no  person  shall 
attend  a  college  or  university  in  North  Carolina  unless  a  certificate  of  immu¬ 
nization  indicating  that  the  person  has  received  the  immunizations  required 
by  the  law  is  presented  to  the  college  or  university  on  or  before  the  first  day 
of  matriculation.  Students  enrolled  at  UNC-Chapel  Hill  on  July  1,  1986  are 
exempt  from  this  requirement. 

If  the  UNC-Chapel  Hill  Medical  History  Form  containing  the  certificate  of 
immunization  is  not  in  the  possession  of  the  UNC-Chapel  Hill  Student 
Health  Service  ten  days  prior  to  the  registration  date,  the  University  shall 
present  a  notice  of  deficiency  to  the  person.  The  person  shall  have  thirty  cal¬ 
endar  days  from  the  first  day  of  attendance  to  obtain  the  required  immuniza¬ 
tions.  Those  persons  who  have  not  complied  with  the  immunization  require¬ 
ments  by  the  end  of  thirty  calendar  days  will  be  administratively  withdrawn 
from  the  University. 

POLICY  ON  ILLEGAL  DRUGS 

Introduction. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  in 
conformity  with  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  The  University  of 
North  Carolina,  hereby  adopts  this  Policy  on  Illegal  Drugs,  effective  August 
24,  1988.  It  is  applicable  to  all  students,  faculty  members,  administrators,  and 
other  employees. 

Education,  Counseling,  and  Rehabilitation. 

A.  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  has  established  and  main¬ 
tains  a  program  of  education  designed  to  help  all  members  of  the  University 
community  avoid  involvement  with  illegal  dmgs.  This  educational  program 
emphasizes  these  subjects: 

1.  The  incompatibility  of  the  use  or  sale  of  illegal  drugs  with  the  goals  of  the 
University; 

2.  The  legal  consequences  of  involvement  with  illegal  drugs; 

3.  The  medical  implications  of  the  use  of  illegal  drugs;  and 

4.  The  ways  in  which  illegal  drugs  jeopardize  an  individual's  present  accom¬ 
plishments  and  future  opportunities. 

B.  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  provides  information 
about  drug  counseling  and  rehabilitation  services  available  to  members  of 
the  University  community  through  campus-based  programs  and  through 
community-based  organizations.  Persons  who  voluntarily  avail  themselves  of 
University  services  are  hereby  assured  that  applicable  professional  standards 
of  confidentiality  will  be  observed. 

Enforcement  and  Penalties. 

A.  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  shall  take  all  actions  nec¬ 
essary,  consistent  with  state  and  federal  law  and  applicable  University  policy, 
to  eliminate  illegal  drugs  from  the  University  community.  The  University's 
Policy  on  Illegal  Drugs  is  publicized  in  catalogs  and  other  materials  prepared 
for  all  enrolled  and  prospective  students  and  in  materials  distributed  to  facul¬ 
ty  members,  administrators,  and  other  employees. 


B.  Students,  faculty  members,  administrators,  and  other  employees  are 
responsible,  as  citizens,  for  knowing  about  and  complying  with  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  North  Carolina  law  that  make  it  a  crime  to  possess,  sell,  deliver,  or 
manufacture  those  drugs  designated  collectively  as  controlled  substances  in 
Article  5  of  Chapter  90  of  the  North  Carolina  General  Statutes.  Any  member 
of  the  University  community  who  violates  that  law  is  subject  both  to  prose¬ 
cution  and  punishment  by  the  civil  authorities  and  to  disciplinary  proceed¬ 
ings  by  the  University.  It  is  not  "double  jeopardy"  for  both  the  civil  authori¬ 
ties  and  the  University  to  proceed  against  and  punish  a  person  for  the  same 
specified  conduct.  The  University  will  initiate  its  own  disciplinary  proceeding 
against  a  student,  faculty  member,  administrator,  or  other  employee  when 
the  alleged  conduct  is  deemed  to  affect  the  interests  of  the  University. 

C.  Penalties  will  be  imposed  by  the  University  in  accordance  with  procedural 
safeguards  applicable  to  disciplinary  actions  against  students,  faculty  mem¬ 
bers,  administrators,  and  other  employees,  as  required  by  Section  3  of  the 
Trustee  Policies  and  Regulations  Governing  Academic  Tenure  in  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  by  Section  HI  D.  of  the 
Employment  Policies  for  EPA  Non  Faculty  Employees  of  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  by  regulations  of  the  State  Personnel 
Commission,  and  the  Disciplinary  Procedure  of  the  Staff  Personnel 
Administration  Guides  (Human  Resources  Manual  for  SPA  Employees),  by 
the  Instrument  of  Student  Judicial  Governance,  and  by  all  other  applicable 
provisions  of  the  policies  and  procedures  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill. 

D.  The  penalties  to  be  imposed  by  the  University  may  range  from  written 
warnings  with  probationary  status  to  expulsions  from  enrollment  and  dis¬ 
charges  from  employment.  However,  the  following  minimum  penalties  shall 
be  imposed  for  the  particular  offenses  described. 

1.  Trafficking  in  Illegal  Dmgs 

a.  For  the  illegal  manufacture,  sale  or  delivery,  or  possession  with  intent  to 
manufacture,  sell  or  deliver,  of  any  controlled  substance  identified  in 
Schedule  I,  N.C.  Gen,  Stat.  90-89,  or  Schedule  II,  N.C.  Gen.  Stat.  90-90 
(including,  but  not  limited  to,  heroin,  mescaline,  lysergic  acid  diethylamide, 
opium,  cocaine,  amphetamine,  methaqualine),  any  student  shall  be  expelled 
and  any  faculty  member,  administrator  or  other  employee  shall  be  dis¬ 
charged. 

b.  For  a  first  offense  involving  the  illegal  manufacture,  sale  or  delivery,  or 
possession  with  intent  to  manufacture,  sell  or  deliver,  of  any  controlled  sub¬ 
stance  identified  in  Schedules  III  through  VI,  N.C.  Gen.  Stat.  90-91  through 
90-94,  (including,  but  not  limited  to,  marijuana,  anabolic  steroids,  pentobar¬ 
bital,  codeine),  the  minimum  penalty  shall  be  suspension  from  enrollment  or 
from  employment  for  a  period  of  at  least  one  semester  or  its  equivalent. 
(Employees  subject  to  the  State  Personnel  Act  are  Governed  by  regulations  of 
the  State  Personnel  Commission.  Because  the  minimum  penalty  specified  in 
this  Section  and  required  by  the  Board  of  Governors  exceeds  the  maximum 
period  of  suspension  without  pay  that  is  permitted  by  State  Personnel 
Commission  regulations,  the  penalty  for  a  first  offense  for  employees  subject 
to  the  State  Personnel  Act  is  discharge.)  For  a  second  offense,  any  student 
shall  be  expelled  and  any  faculty  member,  administrator,  or  other  employee 
shall  be  discharged. 

2.  Illegal  Possession  of  Dmgs 

a.  For  a  first  offense  involving  the  illegal  possession  of  any  controlled  sub¬ 
stance  identified  in  Schedule  I,  N.C.  Gen.  Stat.  90-89,  or  Schedule  II,  N.C. 

Gen.  Stat.  90-90,  the  minimum  penalty  shall  be  suspension  from  enrollment 
or  from  employment  for  a  period  of  at  least  one  semester  or  its  equivalent. 
(Employees  subject  to  the  State  Personnel  Act  are  Governed  by  regulations  of 
the  State  Personnel  Commission.  Because  the  minimum  penalty  specified  in 
this  Section  and  required  by  the  Board  of  Governors  exceeds  the  maximum 
period  of  suspension  without  pay  that  is  permitted  by  State  Personnel 
Commission  regulations,  the  penalty  for  a  first  offense  for  employees  subject 
to  the  State  Personnel  Act  is  discharge.) 
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b.  For  a  first  offense  involving  the  illegal  possession  of  any  controlled 
substance  identified  in  Schedules  III  through  VI,  N.C.  Gen.  Stat.  90-91 
through  90-94,  the  minimum  penalty  shall  be  probation,  for  a  period  to  be 
determined  on  a  case-by-case  basis.  A  person  on  probation  must  agree  to 
participate  in  a  drug  education  and  counseling  program,  consent  to  regular 
drug  testing,  and  accept  such  other  conditions  and  restrictions,  including  a 
program  of  community  service,  as  the  Chancellor  or  the  Chancellor's 
designee  deems  appropriate.  Refusal  or  failure  to  abide  by  the  terms  of  pro¬ 
bation  shall  result  in  suspension  from  enrollment  or  from  employment  for 
any  unexpired  balance  of  the  prescribed  period  of  probation.  (If  this  balance 
for  an  employee  subject  to  the  State  Personnel  Act  exceeds  three  days,  that 
employee  shall  be  discharged.) 

c.  For  second  or  other  subsequent  offenses  involving  the  illegal  posses¬ 
sion  of  controlled  substances,  progressively  more  severe  penalties  shall  be 
imposed,  including  expulsion  of  students  and  discharge  of  faculty  members, 
administrators,  or  other  employees. 

E.  Suspension  Pending  Final  Disposition 

When  a  student,  faculty  member,  administrator,  or  other  employee  has  been 
charged  by  the  University  with  a  violation  of  policies  concerning  illegal 
drugs,  he  or  she  may  be  suspended  from  enrollment  or  employment  before 
initiation  or  completion  of  regular  disciplinary  proceedings  if,  assuming  the 
truth  of  the  charges,  the  Chancellor,  or  in  the  Chancellor's  absence,  the 
Chancellor's  designee  concludes  that  the  person's  continued  presence  within 
the  University  Community  would  constitute  a  clear  and  immediate  danger  to 
the  health  or  welfare  of  other  members  of  the  University  community;  provid¬ 
ed,  that  if  such  a  suspension  is  imposed,  an  appropriate  hearing  of  the 
charges  against  the  suspended  person  shall  be  held  as  promptly  as  possible 
thereafter. 

Implementation  and  Reporting 

Annually,  the  Chancellor  shall  submit  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  a  report  on 
campus  activities  related  to  illegal  drugs  for  the  preceding  year.  The  reports 
shall  include,  as  a  minimum,  the  following: 

(1)  a  listing  of  the  major  educational  activities  conducted  during  the  year; 

(2)  a  report  on  any  illegal  drug-related  incidents,  including  any  sanctions 
imposed; 

(3)  an  assessment  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  campus  pro¬ 
gram;  and 

(4)  any  proposed  changes  in  the  Policy  on  Illegal  Drugs. 

A  copy  of  the  report  shall  be  provided  to  the  President,  who  shall  confer  with 
the  Chancellor  about  the  effectiveness  of  campus  programs. 

Alcoholic  Beverages 

The  University's  Policy  on  Student  Possession  and  Consumption  of  Alcoholic 
Beverages  in  Facilities  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  sets 
forth  the  conditions  under  which  alcoholic  beverages  use  consistent  with 
Federal,  State,  and  local  laws  and  ordinances  is  permitted  in  University  facili¬ 
ties  and  on  University  property. 

According  to  North  Carolina  law: 

Generally  persons  twenty-one  or  older  may  purchase  or  consume  alcoholic 
beverages  and  may  possess  alcoholic  beverages  at  their  homes  or  temporary 
residences. 

It  is  against  the  law  for  any  person  under  twenty-one  to  purchase  or  possess 
any  alcoholic  beverage. 

It  is  against  the  law  for  anyone  to  sell  or  give  any  alcoholic  beverage  to  a 
person  under  twenty-one  or  to  aid  or  abet  such  a  person  in  selling,  purchas¬ 
ing,  or  possessing  any  alcoholic  beverage. 


No  alcoholic  beverages  may  be  sold  by  any  person,  organization,  or  corpora¬ 
tion  on  a  college  campus  except  by  a  hotel  or  nonprofit  alumni  organization 
with  a  mixed  beverages  or  special  occasion  permit.  Both  direct  and  indirect 
sales  are  unlawful. 

According  to  Chapel  Hill  ordinance,  it  is  against  the  law  for  anyone  to  pos¬ 
sess  any  open  alcoholic  beverage  on  streets,  sidewalks,  alleys,  or  any  other 
property  owned  or  controlled  by  the  Town  of  Chapel  Hill. 

In  addition  to  following  the  law,  the  University's  Policy  on  Student  Possession 
and  Consumption  of  Alcoholic  Beverages  in  Facilities  of  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  sets  out  special  rules  about  alcohol  for  stu¬ 
dents  and  student  organizations.  The  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Students  will  pro¬ 
vide  copies  of  the  policy  and  assistance  in  understanding  its  full  implications. 
The  text  of  the  policy  can  also  be  found  in  the  Campus  Security  Policies 
notebook  on  reserve  at  the  Undergraduate,  Law,  and  Health  Sciences 
libraries,  and  can  be  accessed  on  the  World  Wide  Web  at  the  following 
address:  http://www.unc.edu/student/policies/alcohol.html 

Under  the  policy:  Alcohol  may  not  be  served  or  consumed  in  any  University 
building  or  open  space  except  as  provided  in  the  University's  Guidelines  for 
Serving  Alcohol  at  University-Sponsored  Events.  Alcohol  may  not  be  pos¬ 
sessed  or  consumed  at  any  campus  athletic  event  or  at  any  performance  on 
campus,  and  alcohol  may  not  be  consumed  at  any  outdoor  campus  location. 

Common  source  containers  of  alcohol  (e.g.,  kegs)  are  not  permitted  on  campus. 

Students  and  their  guests  aged  twenty-one  and  older  may  possess  and  con¬ 
sume  alcoholic  beverages  in  individual  campus  residence  hall  rooms  or  apart¬ 
ments  on  campus,  but  not  in  the  common  areas  of  a  campus  residence  hall. 

No  Student  Activity  Fees  or  other  University-collected  fees  may  be  used  to 
purchase  alcohol. 

No  other  funds  of  an  officially  recognized  student  group  deposited  or  admin¬ 
istered  through  the  Student  Activities  Fund  Office  may  be  used  to  purchase 
alcohol. 

Student  groups  are  not  prohibited  from  having  events  off  campus  at  which 
individual  group  members  aged  twenty-one  or  older  bring  or  buy  their  own 
alcoholic  beverages. 

Students  who  violate  the  policy  face  mandatory  alcohol  education,  housing 
sanctions  (for  violations  arising  in  University  Housing),  and  sanctions  includ¬ 
ing  written  reprimand,  restitution,  counseling/referral,  and/or 
educational/community  service  activities.  Student  groups  who  violate  the 
policy  face  sanctions  of  written  reprimand,  restitution,  mandatory  education¬ 
al  programs  or  community  service,  and/or  loss  of  University  recognition. 
Behavior  that  violates  the  Code  of  Student  Conduct,  state  or  federal  laws 
may  also  be  referred  to  the  Student  Judicial  System,  the  Committee  on 
Problem  Admissions  and  Extraordinary  Disciplinary  Emergencies,  and/or 
state  and  federal  authorities. 

Master’s/Doctoral  Dissertation 

Receipt  of  an  approved  master's  thesis  or  doctoral  dissertation  in  the 
Graduate  School  is  tantamount  to  publication,  and  the  thesis  or  dissertation 
will  be  available  to  the  public  in  the  University  Library  and  available  for 
interlibrary  loan.  Honors  theses  are  also  made  available  to  the  public 
through  the  University  Library.  Other  student  papers  may  be  put  in  campus 
libraries  or  otherwise  made  public  in  accordance  with  individual  course  or 
program  requirements. 

Equity  in  Athletics  Disclosure  Act 

Information  compiled  under  the  federal  Equity  in  Athletics  Disclosure  Act  is 
available  on  request  from  the  Office  of  the  Director  of  Athletics. 
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INDEX  Of  CAMPUS 
BUILDINGS 

Main  Campus 

Abemethy  (Instructional  Technologies, 
Social  Work,  City  and  Regional  Planning, 
Inst.  Arts  and  Humanities)  1 7,  F-3 

Ackland  Art  Museum  8,  F-2 

Alumni  Center,  George  Watts  Hill  (Alumni 
Association)  106,1-10 

Alumni  Hall  (Anthropology)  25,  H-3 
Arboretum,  Coker  183,  J-3 

Battle  Hall  (Human  Resources,  Social  Work) 
1 1,  G-2 

Bell  Tower,  Morehead-Patterson  133,  H-7 

Bennett  Building  (Printing  Services) 

126,  G-12 

Bingham  Hall  (Communication  Studies) 

79,  H-6 

Boshamer  Baseball  Stadium 
108,  K-ll 

Brooks  Hall  (UNC  Press)  M-3,  38 

Bynum  Hall  (Cashier,  Graduate  School, 
Research  Services)  56, 1-5 

Caldwell  Hall  (Philosophy,  Int  Programs, 
IRSS)  53, 1-4 

Carmichael  Auditorium  98,  K-8 
Carolina  Inn  1 77,  E-5 

Carr  Building  (Institutional  Research, 
Systems  and  Procedures,  Housing  Offices) 

55.1- 4 

Carroll  Hall  (Kenan  Flagler  Business  School) 
71,  H-7 

Celsius  184,  A- 12 
Cemetery  89,  L-7 

Chase  Hall  (AFROTC,  Auxiliary  Services) 

122. 1- 12 

Cogeneration  Facility  (Power  Plant) 

182,  A-5 

Coker  Hall  (Biology)  1 34,  G-7 
Daniels  Building  (Student  Stores)  83, 1-7 
Davie  Hall  (Psychology)  30,1-4 
Davis  Library,  Walter  B.  (Graduate)  85,  J-6 

Dey  Hall  (Modem  Foreign  Language) 

73,  G-6 

Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA) 

161,  B-l  1 

Evergreen  House  (Leisure  Studies  and 
Recreation  Administration)  1 5,  F-3 

Fetzer  Field  96,  K-9 

Fetzer  Gymnasium,  Robert  A.  (Physical 
Education)  100, 1-8 

Fordam  Hall,  Christopher  C.  Ill  (Biology) 

137,  F-8 

Forest  Theatre  39,  L-5 

Franklin  Street,  134  1/2  East  (Highway 
Safety  Research)  4,  F-2 

Franklin  Street,  440  West  1,A-1 
Gardner  Hall  (Economics)  72,  G-5 
Gerrard  Hall  63,  H-4 
Glaxo  162,  B-10 

Graham  Memorial  pramatic  Art)  26,  H-2 

Graham  Student  Union,  Frank  Porter 

84, 1-6 

Grandstand  97,  K-8 
Greenhouse  31,  J-4 
Greenlaw  (English)  80,  H-6 

Hamilton  Hall  (History,  Political  Science, 
Sociology,  Mail  Center)  54, 1-5 


Hanes  Art  Classroom  Building  9,  F-3 

Hanes  Hall  (Registrar,  Placement, 
Microcomputing  Support)  65,  G-5 

Hickerson  House  prban  and  Regional 
Studies)  34,  K-2 

Hill  Commercial  Building)  5,  G-2 
Hill  Hall  (Music)  10,  G-3 
Hill  Hall  Annex  (Music)  7,  G-2 

Howell  Hall  (ToumaHsm  and  Mass 
Communication)  29, 1-3 

House  Undergraduate  Library 
82,  H-6 

Highway  54  Parking  Lot  91,  N-8 
Indoor  Track  93,  L-9 

Institute  of  Government  (Knapp  Building) 
92,  M-8 

Intramural  Field  1 1 1 ,  J- 1 1 

Jackson  Hall  pndergraduate  Admissions) 
41,  L-5 

Kenan  Center  117,  G- 1 5 
Kenan  Field  House  131,1-10 

Kenan-Flagler  Business  School 
117a,  G-16 

Kenan  Laboratories  (Chemistry)  77,  G-6 
Kenan  Stadium  132,  H-9 
Kessing  Swimming  Pool  1 02,  J-8 

Knapp  Building  (Inst,  of  Government) 

92,  M-8 

Koury  Natatorium  114, 1-16 
Lenoir  Hall  (Auxiliary  Services)  81,1-6 
Mail  Center  (in  Hamilton  Hall)  54, 1-5 

Manning  Hall  (Information  and  Library 
Science,  IRSS)  60, 1-5 

Memorial  Hall  66,  G-4 
Mitchell  Hall  (Geology)  1 36,  F-7 

Morehead  Chemistry  Teaching  Labs 
76,  G-6 

Morehead  Planetarium  (Visitors’  Center) 

28. 1- 3 

Murphey  Hall  (Classics)  61,  H-5 

Nash  Hall  pniversity  Counseling  Center) 
180,  E-6 

Naval  ROTC  Armory  (Naval  Science) 

74,  F-6 

New  East  Hall  (City  and  Regional  Planning) 

29. 1- 4 

New  West  Hall  (Mathematics,  Statistics,  Arts 
and  Sciences)  121,  G-4 

Old  Well  23,  H-4 

Paul  Green  Theatre  90,  L-6 

Peabody  Hall  (School  of  Education) 

69,  F-4 

Person  Hall  (Music)  14,  G-3 

Pettigrew  Hall  (Scholarships  and  Student 
Aid,  Summer  School,  Affirmative  Action) 

13,  H-2 

Phillips  Hall  (Mathematics,  Physics  and 
Astronomy,  Statistics)  68,  G-4 

Phillips  Hall  Annex  (Arts  and  Sciences,  The 
Learning  Center)  67,  G-5 

2 1 0  Pittsboro  Street  (News  Services,  Special 
Projects)  1 78,  E-5 

Playmakers  Theater  pramatic  Art) 

57,  H-4 

Porthole  Building  (Development,  Highway 
Safety  Research)  6,  F-2 

President's  Residence  33,  K-2 

Saunders  Hall  (Geography,  Religious 
Studies)  59,  H-5 

Scuttlebutt  (Snack  Bar)  19,  F-4 


Security  Services  Building  (Public  Safety, 
Parking  and  Transportation)  1 25,  H- 1 1 

Sitterson  Hall,  Joseph  Carlyle  (Computer 
Science)  70,  F-5 

Smith  Center,  Dean  E.  (Athletic 
Department)  115,  H-16 

Smith  Building  (Operations  Research, 
WUNC-FM,  Statistics)  20,  G-3 

Social  Work,  School  of  1 75,  D-7 

South  Building  (Chancellor's  Office) 

62,  H-4 

Steele  Building  (Student  Affairs,  Arts  and 
Sciences,  General  College)  58,  H-5 

Student  Athlete  Development  Center 

130, 1-9 

Student  Health  Services  Building,  Taylor) 
141,  G-9 

Student  Recreation  Center  101,1-7 
Student  Stores  (Daniels  Building)  83, 1-7 

Swain  Hall  (Communication  Studies, 
WUNC-FM)  18,  F-4 

Sundial  27, 1-2 

Taylor  Student  Health  Services  141,  G-9 
Tennis  Courts  42,  95,  107,  118 

Totten  Garden  Center  (NC  Botanical 
Gardens)  112,  N-19 

U.S.  Post  Office  and  District  Court  2,  H-l 

Vance  Hall  (Student  Aid,  Human  Resources) 
12,  H-2 

Van  Hecke-Wettach  Hall  (School  of  Law) 

94,  L-10 

Venable  Hall  (Chemistry,  Marine  Sciences, 
Electronic  Service  Center)  75,  G-6 

Victory  Village  Daycare  1 68,  C- 1 2 
Water  Towers  124,179 

West  House  (Institute  for  Arts  and 
Humanities)  16,  F-3 

Wilson  Hall  (Biology)  135,  F-7 
Wilson  Library  78,  H-7 

Woollen  Gymnasium  (Physical  Education) 
99,  J-8 

Y  Building  64,  H-4 

Residence  Halls 

Alderman  35,  K-3 

Alexander  86,  K-6 

Avery  109,  J-ll 

Aycock  46,  K-5 

Carmichael  103,  J-9 

Carr  (Housing  Administration)  55, 1-4 

Cobb  40,  L-6 

Community  Service  Center  (Family  Student 
Administration)  170,  F- 14 

Connor  87,  K-6 
Craige  120,  H-13 
Ehringhaus  1 1 0,  J- 1 3 
Everett  45,  K-5 
Graham  44,  K-5 
Grimes  51,  J-4 
Hinton  James  119,1-14 
Joyner  48,  J-5 
Kenan  36,  K-3 
Lewis  47  K-5 
Mclver  37,  K-3 
Mangum  50,  J-5 
Manly  49,  J-4 
Morrison  123,  H-l  1 


Odum  Village  (Family  Student  Housing) 
169,  D-13 

Old  East  24,  H-4 
Old  West  22,  H-4 
Parker  105,  J-10 
Ruffin  52,  J-5 
Spencer  32,  J-2 
Stacy  43,  K-5 
Teague  104,  J-9 
Whitehead  176,  E-6 
Winston  88,  J-7 

Health  Affairs 

Ambulatory  Care  Center  171,  A- 1 2 
Aycock  Family  Practice  Center  1 13,  K-18 

Baity  Environmental  Research  Lab,  H.  D. 
Public  Health)  1 72,  D-8 

Beard  Hall  pharmacy)  1 74,  E-7 

Berryhill  Hall  (Basic  Sciences  Laboratory) 
139,  F-8 

Biological  Sciences  Research  Center  (Child 
Development  Center)  144,  10-4 

Bowles  Building,  Thurston  162,  B-10 

Brinkhous-Bullitt  Building  (Preclinical 
Education)  149,  F-9 

Burnett-Womack  (Clinical  Sciences) 

146,  E-9 

Carpentry  Shop  129,  G-l  1 
Carrington  Hall  (Nursing)  138,  F-8 

Chiller  Buildings 

South  Side  165,  C-12 
NCMH  127,  128,  G-l  1 
North  Side  140,  F-9 

Craige  Parking  Deck  121,  G-13 

Dental  Sciences  Research  (Dentistry) 

154,  D-9 

Faculty  Laboratory  Office  Building 
156,  D-10 

Gravely  Building  145,  E-10 
Health  Affairs  Parking  Deck  1 58,  D-l  1 
Health  Sciences  Library  151,  E-9 
Hospitals,  UNC  143,  F-9 

Hospital  Entrances 
Main  147,  E-10 
Emergency  148,  E-10 

Lineberger  Cancer  Research  Building 
157  C-10 

MacNider  Hall  (School  of  Medicine) 

150,  E-9 

McGavran-Greenberg  Building  (School  of 
Public  Health)  173,  D-8 

Medical  Research  Wing  150,  E-9 
Medical  Research  Building  A  159,  C-l  1 
Medical  Research  Building  B  167  C-l 3 
Medical  Research  Building  C  166,  C-12 
Medical  School  Wings  142,  G-10 

Miller  Hall  (Health  Affairs  Offices) 

177,  E-6 

Molecular  Biology  Research  Labs 

163,  B-10 

MRI  Facility  (Magnetic  Resonance  Imaging) 

164,  C-ll 

N.  C.  Neurosciences  Hospital 
128,  G-l  1 

Rosenau  Hall  (School  of  Public  Health) 

153,  D-8 

Taylor  Hall  (Swing  Building)  163,  B-10 
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Academic  Calendar,  1997-98 


FALL  SEMESTER  1997 

SPRING  SEMESTER  1998 

AUGUST 

JANUARY 

Semester  Opens 

Wednesday,  13 

Semester  Opens 

Friday,  2 

Orientation/Academic  Counseling 

Sunday-Monday,  17-18 

Orientation/Academic  Counseling 

Monday-Tuesday,  5-6 

First  Day  of  Classes 

Tuesday,  19 

First  Day  of  Classes 

Wednesday,  7 

Last  Day  for  Late  Registration 

Monday,  25 

Last  Day  for  Late  Registration 

Tuesday,  13 

Holiday,  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  Day 

Monday,  19 

SEPTEMBER 

Last  Day  To  Reduce  Course  Load 

Wednesday,  2 1 

Holiday,  Labor  Day 

Monday,  1 

for  Credit  on  a  Student's  Financial 

Account  (Dropping  Only  Course 

Last  Day  to  Reduce  Course 

Load  for  Credit  on  a  Student's 

Tuesday,  2 

Requires  Official  Withdrawal) 

Wednesday,  2 1 

Financial  Account.  (Dropping  only 
course  requires  official  withdrawal) 

TR  II  closes  at  5  p.m. 

FEBRUARY 

OCTOBER 

Last  Day  for  Graduate  Students  to  File 

Friday,  13 

Last  Day  for  Both  Graduates  and 

Friday,  10 

With  Their  Dean's  Office 

Undergraduates  to  File  with  Their 

(Graduate  School)  for  Degree 

Dean's  Office  for  Degree  to  be 

to  be  Awarded  in  May 

Awarded  in  December 

Last  Day  for  Graduate  and  Undergraduate 

Wednesday,  18 

University  Day 

Sunday,  12 

Students  to  Submit  Pass/Fail  Declarations 

Fall/Spring  Recess  Begins,  5:00  PM 

Wednesday,  15 

Telephone  Registration  Period  (TR  1) 

Saturday,  18 

MARCH 

Begins  According  to  Telephone 
Registration  Schedule 
(See  Directory  of  Classes) 

Fall/Spring  Recess  Begins,  5:00  PM 

Friday,  6 

Monday,  20 

Written  Examinations  for  May  Master's 

Candidates  May  Not  Be  Taken  After 

This  Date 

Sunday,  14 

Instruction  Resumes,  8:00  AM 

NOVEMBER 

Instruction  Resumes,  8:00  AM 

Monday,  16 

Written  examinations  for  December's 
Master's  Candidates  May  Not  Be 

Saturday,  1 

APRIL 

Taken  After  This  Date 

Holiday,  Good  Friday 

Friday,  10 

Billing  Dates 

Wednesday,  5 

Instruction  Resumes,  8:00  AM 

Monday,  13 

TR  1  Closes  at  5:00  p.m. 

Tuesday,  18 

Last  Day  for  Graduate  Students 

Thursday,  16 

Last  Day  for  Graduate  Students  to 

Monday,  24 

to  Drop  Courses 

Drop  Courses 

Final  Signed  Copies  of  Doctoral 

Wednesday,  22 

Thanksgiving  Recess  Begins,  1 :00  PM 

Wednesday,  26 

Dissertations  and  Master's  Theses 

Holiday,  Thanksgiving 

Thursday-Friday,  27-28 

for  Candidates  for  May  Graduation 

Must  Be  Filed  in  the  Graduate  School 

DECEMBER 

Last  Day  of  Classes  (Spring) 

Thursday,  30 

Instruction  Resumes,  8:00  AM 

Monday,  1 

Final  Signed  Copies  of  Doctoral 

Friday,  5 

MAY 

Dissertations  and  Master's  Theses 
for  December  Graduation  Candidates 

Reading  Day 

Friday,  1 

Must  Be  Filled  in  the  Graduate  School 

Final  Examinations 

Saturday-Tuesday,  2-5 

Reading  Day 

Saturday,  6 

Reading  Day 

Wednesday,  6 

Last  Day  of  Classes  (Fall) 

Monday,  8 

Final  Examinations 

Thursday-Saturday,  7-9 

Final  Examinations 

Tuesday,  9 

Commencement 

Sunday,  17 

Tuition  and  Fees  Due  for  All  Students 

Wednesday,  10 

Reading  Day 

Wednesday,  10 

Final  Examinations 

Thursday-Tuesday,  11-16 

Commencement 

Sunday,  21 

Telephone  Registration  Period  II 

Tuesday,  30 

(TR II)  Begins 
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Statement  on  Equal  Educational  Opportunity 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  is  open  to  people  of  all  races,  is  committed  to  equality  of 
educational  opportunity,  and  does  not  discriminate  against  applicants,  students,  or  employees  based  on 
race,  color,  national  origin,  religion,  sex,  age,  or  disability.  Any  complaints  alleging  failure  of  this  institution 
to  follow  this  policy  should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Assistant  to  the  Chancellor.  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  actively  seeks  to  promote  integration  by  recruiting  and  enrolling  a  larger 
number  of  African  American,  Native  American,  and  other  minority  students. 

Policy  on  Nondiscrimination 

It  is  the  policy  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  that  educational  and  employment  deci¬ 
sions  be  based  on  individuals'  abilities  and  qualifications  and  not  on  factors  or  personal  characteristics  that 
have  no  connection  to  academic  abilities  or  job  performance.  Among  the  traditional  irrelevant  factors  are 
race,  sex,  religion,  and  national  origin.  It  is  the  policy  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 
that  an  individual's  sexual  orientation  be  treated  in  the  same  manner.  This  policy  prohibiting  discrimination 
on  the  basis  of  sexual  orientation  does  not  apply  to  the  University's  relationship  with  outside  organizations, 
including  the  federal  government,  the  military,  ROTC,  and  private  employers. 
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Statement  on  Equal  Educational  Opportunity 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  is  open  to 
people  of  all  races,  is  committed  to  equality  of  educational 
opportunity  and  does  not  discriminate  against  applicants, 
students,  or  employees  based  on  race,  color,  national  origin, 
religion,  sex,  age,  or  disability.  Any  complaints  alleging 
failure  of  this  institution  to  follow  this  policy  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Assistant  to  the  Chancellor. 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  actively 
seeks  to  promote  integration  by  recruiting  and  enrolling  a 
larger  number  of  African-American,  Native  American,  and 
other  minority  students. 


Policy  on  Nondiscrimination 

It  is  the  policy  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill  that  educational  and  employment  decisions  be 
based  on  individuals’  abilities  and  qualifications  and  not  on 
factors  or  personal  characteristics  that  have  no  connection 
to  academic  abilities  or  job  performance.  Among  the 
traditional  irrelevant  factors  are  race,  sex,  religion,  and 
national  origin.  It  is  the  policy  of  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  that  an  individuals  sexual 
orientation  be  treated  in  the  same  manner.  This  policy 
prohibiting  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sexual  orientation 
does  not  apply  to  the  University’s  relationship  with  outside 
organizations,  including  the  federal  government,  the 
military,  ROTC,  and  private  employers. 
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Mission  Statement 


Administration 


The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  has  been  built  by  the  people  of 
the  state  and  has  existed  for  two  centuries  as  the  nation's  first  state  university. 
Through  its  excellent  undergraduate  programs,  it  has  provided  higher  education  to 
ten  generations  of  students,  many  of  whom  have  become  leaders  of  the  state  and 
the  nation.  Since  the  nineteenth  century,  it  has  offered  distinguished  graduate  and 
professional  programs. 

The  University  is  a  research  university.  Fundamental  to  this  designation  is  a 
faculty  actively  involved  in  research,  scholarship,  and  creative  work,  whose  teaching 
is  transformed  by  discovery  and  whose  service  is  informed  by  current  knowledge. 

The  mission  of  the  University  is  to  serve  all  the  people  of  the  state,  and 
indeed  the  nation,  as  a  center  for  scholarship  and  creative  endeavor.  The  University 
exists  to  expand  the  body  of  knowledge;  to  teach  students  at  all  levels  in  an 
environment  of  research,  free  inquiry,  and  personal  responsibility;  to  improve  the 
condition  of  human  life  through  service  and  publication;  and  to  enrich  our  culture. 

To  fulfill  this  mission ,  the  University  must: 

•  acquire,  discover,  preserve,  synthesize,  and  transmit  knowledge; 


Michael  Hooker,  BA,  MA,  PhD 

Chancellor 
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lntenm  Dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine 

Robert  J.  Cannon,  BA,  MA,  PhD 
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Douglas  S.  Dibbert,  BA 

President  of  the  General  Alumni 
Association 

Susan  H.  Ehringhaus,  JD 

Assistant  to  the  Chancellor  and  Senior 
University  Counsel 


•  provide  high-quality  undergraduate  instruction  to  students  within  a  community 
engaged  in  original  inquiry  and  creative  expression,  while  committed  to 
intellectual  freedom,  personal  integrity  and  justice,  and  values  that  foster 
enlightened  leadership  for  the  state  and  the  nation, 


Lawrence  I.  Gilbert,  BS,  MS,  PhD 

Associate  Vice  Chancellor  for 
Academic  Affairs 

William  H.  Graves,  AB,  MS,  PhD 

Interim  Chief  Information  Officer 


•  provide  graduate  and  professional  programs  of  national  distinction  at  the 
doctoral  and  other  advanced  levels  to  future  generations  of  research  scholars, 
educators,  professionals,  and  informed  citizens; 

•  extend  knowledge-based  services  and  other  resources  of  the  University  to  the 
citizens  of  North  Carolina  and  their  institutions  to  enhance  the  quality  of  life  for 
all  people  in  the  state;  and 


Garland  Hershey  Jr.,  DDS,  MS 

Vice  Provost  for  Health  Affairs 

Wayne  R.  Jones,  BS 

Treasurer,  Business  and  Finance 

Susan  T.  Kitchen,  BA,  MA,  PhD 

Vice  Chancellor  and  Dean  for 
Student  Affairs 


•  address,  as  appropriate,  regional,  national,  and  international  needs. 

This  mission  imposes  special  responsibilities  upon  the  faculty,  students,  staff, 
administration,  trustees,  and  other  governance  structures  and  constituencies  of  the 
University  in  their  service  and  decision-making  on  behalf  of  the  University. 


April  25,  1 986,  as  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 


Matthew  G.  Kupec,  BS,  MS,  MBA 

Vice  Chancellor  for  University 
Advancement 

Thomas  J.  Meyer,  BS,  PhD 

Vice  Chancellor  for  Graduate  Studies 
and  Research 

Richard  J.  Richardson,  BS,  MA,  PhD 

Provost 

John  D.  Swofford,  AB,  MEd 

Director  of  Athletics 
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University  Calendar 


Fall  Semester,  1997 

Spring  Semester,  1 998 

Wednesday,  August  13  . 

1 

..Semester  opens. 

Friday,  January  2 . 

..Semester  opens. 

Sunday,  August  17 . 

..Orientation  and  academic 

Monday,  January  5  . 

..Orientation  and  academic 

counseling  begin. 

counseling  begin. 

Tuesday,  August  19  . 

..First  day  of  classes. 

Wednesday,  January  7 . 

..First  day  of  classes. 

Monday,  August  25 . 

..Last  day  for  late  registration. 

Tuesday,  January  13 . 

..Last  day  for  late  registration. 

Monday,  September  1  . 

..Labor  Day  holiday. 

Monday,  January  19  . 

..Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  ho  iday. 

Sunday,  October  12  . 

..University  Day. 

Friday,  March  6  . 

..Spring  recess  begins  at  5  p.m. 

Wednesday,  October  15  .... 

..Fall  recess  begins  at  5  p.m. 

Monday,  March  16 . 

..Casses  resume,  8  a.m. 

Monday,  October  20 . 

..Classes  resume,  8  a.m. 

Friday,  April  10 . 

..Good  Friday  ho  iday. 

Wednesday,  November  26 

Thanksgiving  recess 

Monday,  April  13  . 

..Classes  resume,  8  a.m. 

begins  at  1  p.m. 

Thursday,  April  30 . 

..Last  day  of  classes. 

Monday,  December  1 . 

..Classes  resume,  8  a.m. 

Friday,  May  1  . 

..Reading  Day. 

Saturday,  December  6  . 

..Reading  Day. 

Saturday,  May  2 . 

..Final  examinations  begin. 

Monday,  December  8 . 

..Last  day  of  classes. 

Wednesday,  May  6 . 

..Reading  Day. 

Tuesday,  December  9 . 

..Final  examinations  begin. 

Saturday,  May  9 . 

..Final  examinations  end. 

Wednesday,  December  10  .. 

..Reading  Day. 

Sunday,  May  17 . 

..Commencement. 

Tuesday,  December  16 . 

..Final  examinations  end. 

Sunday,  December  21  . 

..Commencement. 

Summer  School,  1998 

First  Session 

Second  Session 

Tuesday,  May  21 . 

..First  day  of  classes. 

Tuesday,  June  30 . 

....First  day  of  classes. 

Wednesday,  May  22 . 

..Last  day  for  late  registration.  | 

Wednesday,  July  1 . 

....Last  day  for  late  registration. 

Monday,  May  25  . 

..Memorial  Day  holiday. 

Friday,  July  3 . 

....Independence  Day  holiday. 

Tuesday,  June  23  . 

.  .Last  day  of  classes. 

Friday,  July  31 . 

....Last  day  of  classes. 

Wednesday,  June  24  . 

..Reading  Day. 

Saturday,  August  1  . 

....Reading  Day. 

Thursday,  June  25  . 

..Final  examinations  begin. 

Monday,  August  3 . 

....Final  examinations  begin. 

Friday,  June  26  . 

..Final  examinations  end. 

Tuesday,  August  4  . 

....Final  examinations  end. 

Admission  Policies 


The  applicant  must  hold  the  bachelors  or  master’s  degree 
from  an  accredited  college  or  university  with  a  grade 
average  of  B  or  better  in  the  major  subject  area  and  must 
present  credentials  showing  the  completion  of  prerequisite 
courses  for  the  special  field  he  or  she  proposes  to  undertake 
in  a  graduate  program.  Only  applicants  with  academic 
records  of  high  quality  should  seek  admission. 

Graduate  Record  Examination  (GRE)  scores  are 
required  for  all  applicants.  Applicants  who  already  have 
doctoral  degrees  may  be  exempted  from  the  GRE  require¬ 
ment  by  some  departments.  The  test  should  be  taken  no 
later  than  October  to  ensure  that  scores  will  be  submitted  in 
time  to  process  the  application  for  fall  admission.  Applicants 
whose  native  language  is  not  English  are  required  to  submit 
acceptable  scores  on  the  Test  of  English  as  a  Foreign 
Language  (TOEFL). 

Work  done  in  absentia  will  not  be  counted  for 
graduate  credit.  However,  in  certain  cases  approved  by  the 
University  administration,  part  of  the  work  on  the  thesis  for 
a  higher  degree  may  be  done  elsewhere.  All  such  work,  even 
when  credited,  is  subject  to  the  final  examination  required 
for  the  degree. 

All  master’s  degrees  are  terminal  degrees.  To  enroll  in 
the  doctoral  program,  the  student  must  receive  approval  of 
the  department  and  be  readmitted  to  the  Graduate  School. 

North  Carolina  law  requires  all  students  new  to  the 
University  to  document  immunization  records  or  undergo 
vaccination.  Failure  to  comply  within  the  first  thirty  days  of 
classes  results  in  cancellation  of  registration. 

Diversity  among  student  backgrounds  and  points  of 
view  is  desired.  To  that  end,  admissions  committees  also 
consider  an  applicant’s  accomplishments  and  personal 
qualities  that  are  brought  to  their  attention  by  the  applicant 
or  by  his  or  her  references.  A  careful  evaluation  of 
accomplishments  and  promise  is  at  the  heart  of  the  process. 

Application 

A  nonrefundable  fee  of  $55  must  be  submitted  with  the 
Application  for  Admission  to  the  Graduate  School. 

The  program  of  study  in  the  School  of  Public  Health 
is  arranged  in  a  sequence  which  makes  it  advisable  for 
students  to  enter  the  school  in  the  fall  semester.  Admission 
at  other  times  is  granted  only  for  exceptional  reasons. 

Letters  of  inquiry  regarding  admission  and  requests 
for  application  forms  should  be  addressed  to  the  Director  of 
Student  Services,  School  of  Public  Health,  CB#  7400, 
Rosenau  Hall,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill,  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina  27599-7400.  The 
application  deadline  is  January  31  for  the  following  fall 
semester.  Some  departments  may  accept  applications 
beyond  this  deadline  if  space  is  available.  Prospective 
students  should  check  with  the  department  before 
submitting  an  application  after  the  January  31  deadline. 


An  individual  can  be  considered  for  a  Graduate 
School  award  only  when  all  materials  are  received  by 
January  31.  Information,  about  School  of  Public  Health 
traineeships,  scholarships,  and  other  financial  assistance 
appears  on  page  23  and  24  of  this  catalog.  Additional 
information  can  be  obtained  from  the  departments. 

An  applicant  who  has  been  offered  admission 
reserves  his  or  her  place  by  payment  of  a  $50  nonrefund¬ 
able  enrollment  deposit  which  is  credited  against  the  first 
semester  tuition.  Advance  deposits  are  not  refundable  if  the 
applicant  fails  to  enroll.  Checks  should  be  made  payable  to 
The  University  of  North  Carolina.  Payment  should  be 
mailed  directly  to  the  University  Cashier,  CB#  1400, 

103  Bynum  Hall,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill,  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina  27599-1400, 
along  with  an  Admission  and  Deposit  Record.  Payments 
should  not  be  sent  to  the  Graduate  School,  the  School  of 
Public  Health,  or  the  department  of  one’s  major.  Due  to 
the  number  of  applicants,  a  place  will  not  be  held  if  this 
deposit  is  not  received  within  three  weeks  of  the  date  of 
the  admission  letter. 

Students  who  make  the  deposit  and  who  attend 
the  University  on  a  fellowship,  traineeship,  or  other  award 
which  pays  the  entire  cost  of  tuition  and  fees  directly  to 
the  University  may  obtain  refund  of  the  deposit  after 
November  1. 
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Tuition  and  Fees 

Tuition  and  fees  are  assessed  on  a  semester  basis  and  bills 
are  sent  at  specified  times.  Payments  may  be  made  in 
advance,  in  person,  or  by  mail.  Payments  may  be  mailed  to: 
University  Cashier,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill,  CB#  1400,  103  Bynum  Hall,  Chapel  Hill,  NC 
27599-1400.  Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  The 
University  of  North  Carolina.  The  student’s  social  security 
number  should  be  shown  on  the  face  of  the  check.  Accounts 
not  paid  in  full  are  subject  to  a  late  payment  fee  and  the 
students  possible  registration  cancellation.  (Tuition  and  fees 
are  subject  to  change  without  notice.  Additional  field  fee 
courses  may  be  established.) 

Graduate  tuition  and  fees  per  semester  for  bona  fide 
residents  of  North  Carolina  enrolled  full-time  are  $1,354.96. 
For  out-of-state  students,  tuition  and  fees  for  full-time  enroll¬ 
ment  per  semester  are  $5,338.96.  All  new  graduate  students 
are  required  to  pay  an  orientation  fee  of  $15  and  an  ID  card 
fee  of  $5  for  their  initial  semester.  In  addition,  the  following 
courses  require  field  experience  for  which  there  is  a  fee: 


BIOS 

191 

$  25 

HPAA 

209 

$450 

ENVR 

164 

$200 

MHCH 

214 

$350 

ENVR 

165 

$225 

NUTR 

140 

$50 

HBFHE 

240 

$600 

NUTR 

220 

$450 

HBHE 

340 

$125 

NUTR 

252 

$450 

HBHE 

341 

$125 

NUTR 

253 

$50 

HBHE 

342 

$125 

PHNU 

396 

$450 

HBHE 

343 

$125 

PUBH 

396 

$200 

HPAA 

98 

$400 

For  up-to-date  information  on  field  fees,  contact 
the  Deans  Office  in  the  School  of  Public  Health  or  the 
department  of  choice. 

Undergraduate  tuition  and  fees  per  semester  for 
residents  of  North  Carolina  are  $1,080.66;  for  out-of-state 
students,  $5,346.66. 

The  curricula  of  some  departments  extend  through 
a  summer  period  of  twelve  weeks.  Tuition  and  fees  for 
summer  terms  are  prorated  by  number  of  hours  taken. 
Maximum  rates  (nine  hours  or  more)  for  each  five-and- 
one-half  week  period  for  graduate  students  are  $868.00  for 
in-state  and  $4,655.00  for  out-of-state  students. 

Thesis  -  zero  credit  hours  (courses  numbered  393- 
394)  for  in-state  is  $586.71  and  out-of-state  is  $1,194.71 
per  semester  or  $171.00  in-state  and  $328.00  out-of-state 
per  summer  term. 

The  last  day  to  drop  a  course  for  credit  on  student 
financial  accounts  is  two  weeks  after  the  first  day  of  classes 
for  each  semester. 


Withdrawals  are  prorated  over  a  period  of  nine 
weeks  at  a  rate  of  one-tenth  of  the  semester’s  bill  after 
deduction  of  a  $25  administrative  charge.  The  last  date  for 
credit  on  student  financial  accounts  for  withdrawal  is  nine 
weeks  after  registration. 


STATUTORY  PROVISIONS  OFFERING 
LOWER  TUITION  RATES _ 

The  1983  North  Carolina  General  Assembly  revised  G.S. 
116-144  to  direct  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  to  fix  the  tuition  and  required  fees 
charged  to  nonresident  students.  The  Board  of  Governors 
identified  two  groups  of  nonresident  students  to  which 
special  tuition  rates  would  be  extended:  undergraduate 
students  deemed  by  their  institutions  to  have  special 
talents  and  qualifications  and  who  are  thereby  awarded  a 
scholarship  of  at  least  $250  per  academic  year,  and  graduate 
students  who  serve  as  teaching  assistants  or  research  assis¬ 
tants  or  in  similar  instructional  or  research  assignments  and 
who  are  paid  a  stipend  of  at  least  $2,000  per  academic  year. 

A  qualifying  assistantship  entitles  the  recipient  to  the 
privilege  of  paying  tuition  and  fees  at  the  same  rate  that  is 
charged  residents  of  the  state  of  North  Carolina  for  tuition 
purposes.  The  difference  in  the  cost  of  tuition  and  fees  for 
nonresidents  and  that  for  residents  is  provided  as  a  scholar¬ 
ship  in  recognition  of  special  talents  and  qualifications  and 
does  not  represent  compensation  for  the  service  component 
of  the  assistantship.  All  students  are  responsible  for  being 
aware  of  the  requirements  concerning  residence  status.  A 
full  summary  of  information  on  these  provisions  is  set  out  in 
the  Appendix. 
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Transportation  and  Parking 

Any  person  parking  a  motor  vehicle  on  campus  between 
7:30  a.m.  and  5  p.m.,  Monday  through  Friday  (7:30  a.m. 
to  9  p.m.  in  resident  student  areas)  must  display  the 
appropriate  permit  for  that  lot  or  parking  area.  After  5  p.m., 
students  may  park  in  any  unreserved  employee  parking  area 
without  being  cited.  Warning:  Fire  lanes  and  areas  zoned 
for  permit  parking  are  strictly  enforced.  Parking  in 
violation  could  result  in  fines  and  possible  towing. 

All  students,  except  freshmen,  may  apply  for  parking 
permits,  but  the  number  of  permits  available  is  limited. 
Charges  vary  according  to  zone  location.  Pre -registration  for 
the  fall  term  is  during  the  month  of  April  for  currently 
enrolled  students.  Permits  are  assigned  according  to  Student 
Government  criteria. 

Bus  passes  are  available  for  purchase  each  day  at  the 
UNC-Chapel  Hill  Transportation  and  Parking  Office  located 
off  of  Manning  Drive  on  Morrison  Drive  (adjacent  to 
Morrison  Residence  Hall).  Regular  office  hours  are  weekdays 
from  7:30  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 

Student  Services 


HOUSING 

University  housing  is  an  integral  part  of  the  educational 
program.  The  primary  objective  of  the  Department  of 
University  Housing  is  to  provide  eligible  students  a 
supportive  environment  within  which  to  live  while 
attending  the  University. 

The  physical  quality  and  the  integrity  of  the 
buildings  are  maintained  at  a  level  conducive  to  security 
and  comfort  in  the  belief  that  provision  of  a  safe  and  healthy 
living  environment  supports  and  contributes  to  the  learning 
process. 

Information  regarding  residence  hall  accommoda¬ 
tions  is  available  by  writing  to:  Department  of  University 
Housing,  Contracts  Office,  CB#  5500  Carr  Building,  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  Chapel  Hill, 
North  Carolina  27599-5500. 

A  brochure  and  application  regarding  student  family 
housing  is  available  by  writing  to  Student  Family  Housing 
Office,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill, 

CB#  5510,  Community  Services  Building,  Chapel  Hill, 

North  Carolina  27599-5510. 

Some  graduate  students  are  housed  in  privately 
owned  Granville  Towers,  located  just  off  the  UNC-Chapel 
Hill  campus,  about  one  block  from  the  Carolina  Inn.  These 
supervised  residence  halls  have  a  cafeteria  dining  commons. 
The  fee  charged  includes  room  and  board.  Information  is 
available  from  Granville  Towers  Business  Office,  University 
Square,  Chapel  Hill,  NC  27514-6201. 


STUDENT  HEALTH  SERVICE 

The  Student  Health  Service  (SHS),  a  Division  of  Student 
Affairs,  is  located  in  the  James  A.  Taylor  Student  Health 
Service  building  on  the  south  side  of  Kenan  Stadium  and 
has  the  overall  responsibility  for  the  health  care  of  all 
students  in  the  University.  Individual  students  are  eligible 
for  health  care  at  Student  Health  Service  if  they  are 
registered  full-time  students,  paying  the  student  health 
fee  for  the  current  semester.  Spouses  of  full-time  students 
may  pay  the  student  health  fee  and  receive  the  same  benefits 
as  students. 

Comprehensive  services  covered  by  the  student 
health  fee  include: 

•  Office  visits  with  a  personal  provider  in  the  General 
Medicine  Clinics  during  regular  office  hours 

•  Office  visits  with  Sports  Medicine  providers  for 
diagnosis  and  exercise  prescription  upon  referral 
from  the  General  Medicine  Clinic 

•  Visits  to  Physical  Therapy  upon  referral 

•  Limited  visits  to  Psychological  Services  for  evaluation, 
referral,  and  short-term  therapy 

•  Office  visits  with  nurse  practitioners  in  the  GYN  clinic 

•  Health  Education  programs  and  counseling  on  how  to 
maintain  health  and  safety  (e.g.,  sexually  transmitted 
diseases,  drug  and  alcohol  abuse) 

•  Personal  counseling  about  prescriptions  by  a  pharmacist 

•  Sexual  assault  counseling 

•  Confidential  AIDS  testing 

•  Use  of  the  Wellness  Resource  Center 

•  Immunizations  are  available  during  regular  clinic  hours 

Student  Health  Sendee  is  a  24-hour  facility.  Students 
are  seen  by  appointment,  Monday  through  Friday,  9  a.m.~ 
4:30  p.m.  and  Saturday,  9  a.m. -12  noon.  After  Hours  Care 
begins  after  regular  clinic  hours  and  medical  staff  are  on 
duty  for  urgent  care,  acute  illness,  and  personal  or 
emotional  crisis.  Students  incur  an  encounter  charge  for  all 
after  hours  visits,  in  addition  to  any  other  charges  incurred, 
e.g.,  laboratory,  x-ray,  specialty  consultation.  After  regular 
clinic  hours,  a  physician  extender  and/or  physician  is  on 
duty  in  the  Student  Health  Service  building  to  provide  care 
for  most  acute  situations.  Consulting  physicians  are  called  if 
specialist  care  is  required.  Students  requiring  intensive  care 
are  transferred  to  UNC  Hospitals.  Care  at  UNC  Hospitals 
and  consulting  specialists  charges  are  not  covered  by  the 
student  health  fee. 

It  is  important  for  students  to  have  comprehensive 
health  care  insurance.  The  University  endorses  the  Blue 
Cross  and  Blue  Shield  Student  Insurance  Plan  which  is 
regularly  reviewed  and  updated.  This  plan  provides 
comprehensive  major  medical  coverage  up  to  $100,000  per 
illness  or  injuiy  renewable  annually.  Optional  catastrophic 
medical  insurance  is  available  for  coverage  up  to  a 
combined  lifetime  maximum  of  $1,000,000.  All  charges 
generated  at  SHS  are  paid  in  full  except  outpatient  drugs 
and  some  preventative/routine  services.  We  urge  students 
to  compare  this  policy  with  others.  Above  all,  we  urge 
students  to  have  medical  insurance  coverage. 
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RECREATION 

The  University  gymnasia,  swimming  pools,  tennis  courts, 
golf  course,  and  large  athletic  fields  provide  ample  facilities 
for  exercise  and  recreation.  All  are  under  the  supervision 
and  direction  of  the  department  of  physical  education. 


ALCOHOLIC  BEVERAGES 

A  policy  on  student  possession  and  consumption  of 
alcoholic  beverages  in  facilities  of  The  University  of-North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  has  been  promulgated  by  the  vice 
chancellor  for  student  affairs,  with  the  approval  of  the 
chancellor,  to  inform  students  of  the  conditions  under 
which  alcoholic  beverage  use  consistent  with  federal,  state, 
and  local  laws  and  ordinances  is  permitted  in  University 
facilities  and  on  University  property.  Copies  of  the  policy 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Students  or 
of  the  Associate  Vice  Chancellor  for  Student  Affairs;  both  are 
located  in  Steele  Building. 


DRUG  POLICY 

(See  Appendix  for  complete  policy) 

Students,  faculty  members,  administrators,  and  other 
employees  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill  are  responsible,  as  citizens,  for  knowing  about  and 
complying  with  the  provisions  of  North  Carolina  law  that 
make  it  a  crime  to  possess,  sell,  deliver,  or  manufacture 


those  drugs  designated  collectively  as  “controlled 
substances”  in  Article  5  of  Chapter  90  of  the  North  Carolina 
General  Statutes.  Any  member  of  the  University  community 
who  violates  that  law  is  subject  both  to  prosecution  and 
punishment  by  the  civil  authorities  and  to  disciplinary 
proceedings  by  the  University.  Also,  recent  federal  legislation 
requires,  as  a  condition  of  employment,  that  any  faculty  or 
staff  member  engaged  in  the  performance  of  a  federal  grant 
or  contract  must  abide  by  the  University’s  Drug  Policy  and 
must  notify  his  or  her  dean,  director,  or  department  chair 
of  any  criminal  drug  statute  conviction  for  a  violation 
occurring  in  the  work  place  not  later  than  five  days  after 
the  conviction. 

Every  student,  faculty  member,  administrator,  and 
other  employee  of  the  University  is  responsible  for  being 
familiar  with  and  complying  with  the  terms  of  the  Policy  on 
Illegal  Drugs  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 


SMOKING 

In  fall  1975,  smoking  in  classes  was  banned  by  student 
referendum  and  Faculty  Council  action. 

Beginning  November  1988,  a  no-smoking  policy 
was  instituted  for  all  School  of  Public  Health  facilities, 
including  classrooms,  hallways,  elevators,  restrooms, 
lounges,  and  private  offices  in  Rosenau  and  McGavran- 
Greenberg  Halls.  This  ban  prohibits  the  use  of  all  tobacco 
products,  including  cigarettes,  cigars,  and  pipes. 
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LIBRARIES 


The  Health  Sciences  Library  is  situated  across  the  street 
from  Rosenau  Hall,  School  of  Public  Health.  The  library  has 
an  excellent  collection  to  support  curricular,  research,  and 
patient-care  information  needs  consisting  of  approximately 
250,000  volumes  and  10,000  serial  titles,  over  4,400  of 
which  are  currently  received. 

Information  services  librarians  are  available  to  aid 
users  in  locating  information,  to  instruct  in  the  use  of 
library  resources,  and  to  provide  additional  resource  assis¬ 
tance.  On-line  search  services,  with  access  to  MEDLINE  and 
about  a  hundred  other  databases,  are  also  provided.  Direct 
access  to  databases  is  offered  in  an  electronic  information 
center.  Information  management  education  services  faculty 
offer  a  variety  of  instructional  programs,  including 
orientation,  workshops,  and  course  lectures,  designed  to 
teach  information  management  skills. 

Other  library  facilities  include  the  various 
departmental  and  school  libraries  and  the  general  University 
Library.  The  Walter  Royal  Davis  Library  houses  the  general 
collection.  The  Robert  B.  House  Undergraduate  Library  and 
the  Louis  Round  Wilson  Library  house  the  special 
collections,  also  available  to  graduate  students. 


UNIVERSITY  CAREER  SERVICES 

University  Career  Services  assists  students  who  have,  for  the 
most  part,  identified  their  career  direction. 

Services  for  upperclassmen  and  graduate  students 
include  workshops  on  resume-writing,  interviewing,  and 
job-seeking  skills;  resume-referral  to  employers;  individual 
counseling;  on-campus  interviewing;  job  vacancy 
notebooks;  and  a  credentials  file  for  students  in  selected 
curricula.  Some  services  are  limited  to  students  in  a 
UNC-Chapel  Hill  degree  or  certification  program  who  are 
within  two  semesters  of  graduation. 


Information  about  University  Career  Services  (UCS) 
and  other  career-related  information  is  available  on  the 
Internet  at  http://www.unc.edu/depts/career/.  Students 
registered  with  UCS  may  access  current  job  listings  24  hours 
a  day  through  the  UCS  home  page. 

Additional  resources  and  programs  include 
occupational  and  employer  information,  career  panels, 
career  and  graduate/professional  school  fairs,  an  automated 
job  hot-line,  and  an  alumni  network  service. 

University  Career  Services  is  located  at  211  Hanes 
Hall.  Office  hours  are  8  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  Resource  Room 
hours  are  8  a.m.  to  8  p.m.,  Monday  to  Thursday  and  8  a.m. 
to  5  p.m.  Friday. 
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Mission  Statement 

The  mission  of  the  School  of  Public  Health  is  to  improve  the  health 
and  well-being  of  the  population.  This  mission  is  accomplished 
through  the  interaction  of: 

•  Teaching  -  to  educate  students  to  assume  and  continue 
professional  and  leadership  roles  in  public  health  practice, 
policy,  research,  and  teaching. 

•  Research  (basic  and  applied)  -  to  advance 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  biological,  social, 
behavioral,  environmental,  and  economic  factors  affecting 
the  health  status  of  the  population. 

•  Service  and  Professional  Practice  -  to  provide 
broad-based  technical  assistance  and  consultation  on  public 
health  issues  in  the  public  and  private  sectors  at  local,  state, 
national,  and  international  levels. 


Dean’s  Office 


Michel  A.  Ibrahim,  MD, 

MPH,  PhD 

Dean 

Richard  M.  House,  BS, 

MPH,  EdD 

Associate  Dean  and  Director,  Center 
for  Distance  Learning  and  Health 
Communications 

Ernest  Schoenfeld,  AAS,  BS, 
MPH,  DrPH 

Associate  Dean  for  Administration 

William  T.  Small,  BS,  MSPH 

Associate  Dean  for  Students 

Allan  B.  Sleekier,  BS,  MPH, 
DrPH 

Associate  Dean  for  Academic 
Programs 

Laura  A.  Montanez,  BA,  MA 

Assistant  to  the  Dean  for  Students 
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Dean’s  Cabinet 

' 


Michel  A.  Ibrahim,  MD, 

MPH,  PhD 

Dean  of  the  School  of  Public  Health 
and  Professor  of  Epidemiology 

Richard  M.  House,  BS, 

MPH,  EdD 

Associate  Dean  and  Director  for  the 
Center  for  Distance  Learning  and 
Health  Communications  and  Clinical 
Associate  Professor  of  Health  Behavior 
and  Health  Education 

William  T.  Small,  BS,  MSPH 

Associate  Dean  for  Students 

Ernest  Schoenfeld,  AAS,  BS, 

MPH,  DrPH 

Associate  Dean  for  Administration 
and  Lecturer  in  Health  Policy  and 
Administration 

Allan  B.  Steckler,  BS,  MPH,  DrPH 

Associate  Dean  for  Academic 
Programs  and  Professor  of  Health 
Behavior  and  Health  Education 

William  H.  Glaze,  BS, 

MS,  PhD 

Chair  and  Professor  of  Environmental 
Sciences  and  Engineering 

David  A.  Savitz,  BA,  MS,  PhD 

Chair  and  Professor  of  Epidemiology 

Kerry  E.  Kilpatrick,  BSE,  MBA, 
MS,  PhD 

Chair  and  Professor  of  Health  Policy 
and  Administration 

Pierre  Buekens,  MD,  MPH,  PhD 

Chair  and  Professor  of  Maternal 
and  Child  Health 

Barry  H.  Margolin,  BS,  MA,  PhD 

Chair  and  Professor  of  Biostatistics 

JoAnne  L.  Earp,  BA,  ScD 

Chair  and  Professor  of  Health 
Behavior  and  Health  Education 

Rachel  Stevens,  BSN,  MSN,  EdD 

Chair  arid  Clinical  Professor  of  the 
Interdisciplinary  Curriculum  in 
Practice  and  Leadership 

Steven  Zeisel,  BS,  MD,  PhD 

Chair  and  Professor  of  Nutrition 

Representatives  of  the 
Student  Union 

President,  School  of  Public 
Health  Alumni  Association 


Administrative 

Board 

Michael  Hooker,  BA,  MA,  PhD 

Chancellor. ;  ex  officio 

John  J.B.  Anderson,  MAT, 

MA,  PhD 

Professor  of  Nutrition 

Karl  E.  Bauman,  MA,  PhD 

Professor  of  Health  Behavior  and 
Health  Education 

Anita  M.  Farel,  MSW,  DrPH 

Clinical  Associate  Professor  of 
Maternal  and  Child  Health 

Bruce  J.  Fried,  MA  PhD 

Associate  Professor  of  Health  Policy 
and  Administration 

Lenore  Kohlmeier,  MS,  PhD 

Professor  of  Nutrition  and  Professor 
of  Epidemiology 

G.  Fletcher  Linder,  MA,  PhD 

Research  Assistant  Professor  of  Public 
Health  Nursing 

Philip  C.  Singer,  MS,  SM,  PhD 

Professor  of  Environmental  Sciences 
and  Engineering 

Michael  J.  Symons,  MPH,  PhD 

Professor  of  Biostatistics 

Kerrie  Boyle,  DrPEI 

Senior  Research  Statistician 
Research  Triangle  Institute 

J.  Dale  Simmons,  MD 

Project  Leader 

Local  Health  Department  Technical 
Assistance  Project 

NC  Department  of  Human  Resources 

Lucille  H.  Webb 

Chairman 

Strengthening  the  Black  family,  Inc. 
Management  Team 
Southeast  Raleigh  Center  for 
Community  Health  and  Development 


General  Information 

The  School  of  Public  Health  was  organized  in  1936  as  a 
division  within  the  School  of  Medicine  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina.  Separate  status  as  a  school  of  public  health 
was  granted  in  1939,  and  the  first  graduate  degrees  were 
awarded  in  1940.  The  fourth  school  of  public  health  in  the 
nation,  the  UNC  School  of  Public  Health  (SPH)  was  the  first 
such  school  established  within  a  state  university. 

Today,  along  with  the  schools  of  Medicine,  Dentistry, 
Nursing,  and  Pharmacy,  the  School  of  Public  Health  is  a  unit 
of  the  Division  of  Health  Affairs.  The  original  departments 
of  the  school  were  epidemiology,  parasitology  (changed  in 
1968  to  parasitology  and  laboratory  practice,  merged  with 
epidemiology  in  1991),  public  health  administration 
(changed  to  health  administration  in  1969  and  to  health 
policy  and  administration  in  1982),  and  sanitary  engineer¬ 
ing  (changed  in  1962  to  environmental  sciences  and 
engineering).  Four  additional  departments  —  biostatistics, 
health  behavior  and  health  education,  maternal  and  child 
health,  and  nutrition  —  and  one  curriculum  —  interdisci¬ 
plinary  curriculum  in  practice  and  leadership  —  have 
subsequently  been  added  to  the  school.  The  nutrition 
department  is  the  only  department  of  its  kind  jointly  located 
in  both  the  School  of  Public  Health  and  the  School  of 
Medicine.  All  departments  and  the  curriculum  participate  in 
research  in  a  variety  of  areas  and  in  field  service  to  the  state, 
region,  and  nation. 

In  addition  to  the  departments  and  curriculum, 
several  divisions  and  centers  operate  within  the  school.  The 
Center  for  Public  Health  Practice  extends  the  school’s  service 
capabilities  and  promotes  the  school’s  commitment  to 
community  service  as  its  public  responsibility.  The  Division 
of  Computing  and  Information  Services  meets  the  comput¬ 
ing  and  information  management  needs  of  faculty,  staff,  and 
students  in  administration,  education,  and  research.  The 
Center  for  Distance  Learning  and  Health  Communications 
provides  educational  outreach  programs.  The  W  Fred  Mayes 
Telecommunications  Center  serves  the  school’s  diverse 
communication  needs,  including  video  and  audio 
conferencing  with  locations  on  campus  and  throughout 
the  state  and  nation. 

The  School  of  Public  Health  is  one  of  twenty-seven 
such  schools  in  the  United  States  accredited  by  the  Council 
on  Education  for  Public  Health.  The  master  of  science  in 
public  health  nursing  is  accredited  by  the  National  League 
for  Nursing,  the  programs  in  air  and  industrial  hygiene 
and  water  resources  engineering  in  the  department  of 
environmental  sciences  and  engineering  by  the  Accreditation 
Board  for  Engineering  and  Technology,  Inc.,  and  the 
department  of  health  policy  and  administration  by  the 
Accrediting  Commission  on  Education  for  Health  Services 
Administration. 

Degrees  offered  by  the  School  of  Public  Health 
include  an  undergraduate  degree  (BSPH);  the  graduate 
academic  degrees  of  master  of  science  (MS)  and  doctor  of 
philosophy  (PhD);  and  the  graduate  professional  degrees  of 
master  of  public  health  (MPH),  master  of  science  in  public 
health  (MSPH),  master  of  healthcare  administration  (MHA), 
master  of  science  in  environmental  engineering  (MSEE),  and 


doctor  of  public  health  (DrPH).  All  requirements  for  the 
graduate  professional  degrees  are  administered  by  the 
faculty  of  the  School  of  Public  Health  with  the  approval  of 
the  administrative  board  of  the  Graduate  School. 

Close  affiliations  are  maintained  with  other  graduate 
schools  and  departments  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
campuses,  as  well  as  with  other  schools  and  universities, 
health  and  human  services  agencies,  and  research 
organizations.  These  affiliations  are  local,  statewide, 
national,  and  international  in  scope  and  include  joint 
sponsorship  and  effort  in  teaching  and  research  programs, 
joint  faculty  appointments,  and  the  establishment  of  field 
training  centers  for  students  in  a  number  of  official  and 
voluntary  international,  federal,  state,  and  local  health  and 
human  service  organizations. 

The  School  of  Public  Health  has  an  active 
recruitment  program  for  minorities.  Students  in  the  School 
of  Public  Health  have  the  same  rights  and  privileges 
accorded  all  students  at  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill.  They  may  take  courses  in  other  departments  of 
the  University,  North  Carolina  State  University,  and  Duke 
University,  provided  they  are  properly  qualified  and  have 
the  approval  of  their  faculty  advisers.  Certain  courses  in 
chemistry,  biochemistry,  microbiology,  economics, 
education,  political  sciences,  social  work,  sociology, 
anthropology,  and  statistics  have  an  especially  close 
relationship  to  public  health. 

The  School  of  Public  Health  admits  only  those 
students  who  would  be  expected  to  profit  most  by  the 
educational  program  offered.  It  reserves  the  right  to  limit  the 
number  of  students  admitted  to  any  course  and  drop  from 
the  roll  any  student  whose  work  is  unsatisfactory  for  any 
reason.  It  will  be  assumed  that  all  applicants  have  assented 
to  these  conditions. 
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DEGREES  OFFERED 

The  School  of  Public  Health  offers  one  undergraduate 
degree,  the  bachelor  of  science  in  public  health,  and  seven 
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graduate  degrees:  the  master  of  public  health,  master  of 
science  in  public  health,  master  of  healthcare  administra¬ 
tion,  master  of  science,  master  of  science  in  environmental 
engineering,  doctor  of  philosophy,  and  doctor  of  public 
health.  Degrees  are  awarded  in  May,  August,  and  December, 
although  formal  commencement  exercises  are  held  in  May 
and  December  only.  Any  student  who  desires  to  proceed  in 
a  doctoral  program  must  be  recommended  to  the  Graduate 
School  by  his/her  major  department. 

The  general  description  of  requirements  for  each 
degree  follows.  Explanation  of  the  various  programs  of 
study  in  the  different  areas  of  specialization  is  found  under 
the  heading  of  each  department  in  a  later  section  in  the 
catalog.  Courses  and  programs  described  in  this  catalog 
have  been  approved  by  the  University  faculty  and 
administration  as  of  March  1,  1997.  For  full  current 
information,  contact  the  department  or  curriculum 
involved,  or  contact  Laura  Montanez,  student  services 
director  at  the  school,  at  (919)  966-0064. 


BACHEIOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

The  undergraduate  degree  programs  of  the  School  of  Public 
Health  lead  to  a  bachelor  of  science  in  public  health  (BSPH) 
degree.  Students  wishing  to  obtain  the  BSPH  degree 
typically  spend  two  years  in  the  General  College  of  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  (or  in  equivalent 
academic  study  elsewhere)  and  two  subsequent  years  under 
the  administration  of  the  School  of  Public  Health.  A  few 
persons  with  a  prior  bachelor’s  degree  may  also  be  admitted 
each  year  to  study  for  the  BSPH  degree.  Interested  persons 
may  obtain  admission  applications  and  additional 
information  from  the  Director  of  Student  Services, 

CB#  7400,  138  Rosenau  Hall,  The  University  of 

North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina 

27599-7400,  or  by  calling  (919)  966-6331. 

Since  enrollment  in  the  BSPH  degree  programs  is 
limited,  completion  of  the  prescribed  freshman-sophomore 
prerequisites  does  not  assure  the  student  a  position  in  the 
School  of  Public  Health  in  the  junior  or  a  later  academic 
year.  Student  selections  are  made,  typically  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  sophomore  year  of  coursework,  on  a  competitive 
basis  with  consideration  of  academic  achievement  and 
personal  qualifications. 

The  undergraduate  public  health  degree  programs 
combine  features  of  a  broad-based  education  with  study  in 
the  professional  area  of  public  health.  These  programs  seek 
to  prepare  individuals  for  professional  positions  in  health 
and  related  fields,  to  provide  a  firm  base  for  later  graduate 
study,  and  to  provide  for  general  enrichment  of  the  future 
lives  of  the  students. 

There  are  four  BSPH  degree  program  majors: 
biostatistics,  environmental  sciences  and  policy,  health 
policy  and  administration,  and  nutrition. 

The  biostatistics  major  gives  students  preparation  in 
application  of  quantitative  knowledge  to  a  variety  of  health 


and  related  matters  dealing  with  the  physical  environment; 
the  population;  patterns  of  disease,  disability,  and  death;  and 
the  costs  and  effects  of  health  services.  Coursework  in 
mathematics  is  a  prerequisite  for  this  major. 

The  undergraduate  environmental  science  and  policy 
major  is  directed  towards  developing  an  understanding  of: 

(1)  the  physical  principles  governing  behavior  of  the 
environment,  such  as  the  production,  transport,  and  fate  of 
materials  in  the  air,  water,  oceans,  ecological  systems,  etc.; 

(2)  the  historical  development  of  society’s  response  to 
environmental  problems;  (3)  the  scientific,  social,  political, 
and  economic  factors  involved  in  the  generation, 
conception,  and  solution  of  environmental  problems;  and 
(4)  the  various  viewpoints  that  might  be  adopted  in 
analyzing  the  acceptability  of  proposed  solutions.  These 
goals  require  the  student  to  gain  a  broad  background  in  the 
sciences  and  mathematics,  as  well  as  specialized  knowledge 
from  the  social  sciences.  In  particular,  emphasis  is  placed  on 
the  principles  of  chemistry,  biology,  physics,  and  mathemat¬ 
ics  as  they  apply  to  the  behavior  of  environmental  systems. 
Additional  coursework  is  taken  in  the  more  specialized 
fields  of  environmental  science,  ecology,  marine  sciences, 
and  policy  analysis. 

The  undergraduate  major  in  health  policy  and 
administration  prepares  students  to:  (1)  assume  positions 
requiring  basic  administrative  operational  skills  in  such 
areas  as  financial  management,  supervision,  planning,  and 
general  administration  and  (2)  pursue  graduate  study  in  a 
variety  of  fields,  including  health,  business  and  public 


administration,  law,  social  work,  and  medicine.  Basic 
economics  and  accounting  courses  are  prerequisites  for  this 
major.  Summer  field  placements  for  the  students  may  be  in 
a  hospital,  nursing  home,  public  health  department,  or 
other  similar  organization. 

The  nutrition  undergraduate  major  emphasizes  the 
relationship  between  nutrition  and  health.  This  program  is 
designed  to  meet  the  educational  objectives  of  students  with 
at  least  two  alternative  career  goals:  (1)  entry-level  positions 
in  community  nutrition  and  dietetics,  and  (2)  pre-profes¬ 
sional  study  for  careers  in  medicine,  dentistry,  and  other 
health  fields.  Basic  courses  in  biology  and  chemistry  are 
prerequisites  for  admission. 

Requirements  for  the  BSPH  degree 
are  as  follows: 

1.  At  least  120  semester  hours  of  courses,  not  counting 
physical  education  activities  courses.  A  2.0  (C)  average  on 
all  work  attempted  at  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill.  The  last  thirty  hours  of  degree  credit  taken  in 
residence  in  Chapel  Hill. 

2.  A  freshman-sophomore  load  of  approximately  sixty 
semester  hours  of  courses,  which  must  include: 

a.  English  11,  12,  or  13. 

b.  Coursework  through  foreign  language  3  (or  placement 
credit  in  foreign  language  4),  with  no  graduation  credit 
given  for  foreign  language  1  of  the  high  school  foreign 
language. 


c.  Two  courses  from  the  mathematical  sciences  option  of 
the  General  College  of  the  University. 

d.  Biology  11,  11L  and  an  additional  acceptable  natural 
sciences  perspective  course. 

e.  Two  acceptable  social  sciences  perspective  courses 
(from  two  different  departments). 

f.  Two  acceptable  aesthetic  perspective  courses  (one  in 
literature  and  one  in  fine  arts). 

g.  One  acceptable  philosophical  perspective  course. 

h.  Two  acceptable  Western  historical/non-Western/ 
comparative  perspective  courses,  including  one 
covering  a  period  of  Western  history  before  1700. 

i.  Two  physical  education  activities  courses. 

3.  A  junior-senior  total  of  approximately  sixty  semester 
hours  to  include  Biostatistics  101  (or  110),  Environmental 
Sciences  and  Engineering  51,  Epidemiology  160,  and  a 
minimum  of  three  electives  outside  the  School  of  Public 
Health. 

4.  A  satisfactory  major  in  one  of  the  four  fields  of 
concentration.  For  additional  information  and  specific 
requirements  for  each  area  of  concentration,  see  The 
Undergraduate  Bulletin  of  the  University. 

Note:  To  be  considered  for  admission  a  student  should 
present  these  minimum  high  school  course  requirements 
(including  ninth  grade): 

•  four  units  of  English; 

•  at  least  three  units  of  college  preparatory  mathematics 
(two  algebra  and  one  geometry  or  a  higher  level 
mathematics  course  for  which  algebra  II  is  a 
prerequisite); 

•  at  least  two  units  of  a  single  foreign  language; 

•  three  units  in  science,  including  at  least  one  unit  in  a 
life  of  biological  science  and  at  least  one  unit  in  a 
physical  science,  and  including  at  least  one  laboratory 
course; 

•  two  units  of  social  science,  including  United  States 
history; 

•  and  enough  elective  units  in  traditional  academic  areas 
(literature,  mathematics,  physical  and  biological 
science,  social  sciences,  and  foreign  languages)  for  a 
total  of  sixteen  units. 

Admitted  students  will  take  placement  exams  in  math 
and  foreign  language;  therefore,  it  is  preferred  that  students 
continue  in  advanced  levels  of  math  and  foreign  language 
courses  during  their  final  year  in  high  school  even  if  they 
have  already  met  the  minimum  requirements  in  these  fields. 


MASTER  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

The  program  is  designed  to  prepare  students  for  positions 
which  require  a  considerable  breadth  of  knowledge  of  the 
whole  field  of  public  health  but  a  lesser  degree  of 
specialization  in  one  area.  Thus  students  in  this  program 
may  take  nearly  half  of  their  courses  outside  the  major 
department  or  curriculum  and  will  undergo  extensive  field 
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training  if  previous  experience  is  not  deemed  sufficient  by 
criteria  set  by  the  student’s  department  or  curriculum. 
Typically,  master  of  public  health  students  will  have  already 
acquired  education  in  a  health  or  health-related  profession 
or  have  at  least  three  years  of  experience  in  a  field  related  to 
public  health. 

The  master  of  public  health  degree  is  predominantly 
a  terminal  degree,  but  qualified  students  may  proceed  in  the 
School  of  Public  Health  to  a  DrPH  program  for  advanced 
study  and  further  qualification. 

Fields  of  Specialization 

Programs  of  study  leading  to  the  master  of  public  health 
degree  are  offered  by  all  departments  and  curriculum  in  the 
school.  Detailed  descriptions  are  found  in  the  sections 
describing  the  program  areas  in  this  catalog. 

Requirements  for  Admission 

1 .  One  or  more  of  the  following: 

a.  A  prior  doctoral  degree  (such  as  MD,  DVM,  DDS,  JD, 
or  equivalent)  from  an  approved  school.  Other  doctoral 
degrees  from  approved  schools  may  also  qualify  the 
applicant,  depending  upon  the  department  to  which 
application  is  being  made  and  the  relevance  of  the 
background  to  the  department’s  field;  or 

b.  A  prior  master’s  degree  (professional  or  academic)  from 
an  approved  school  provided  the  prior  training  is 
relevant  to  the  basic  field  of  the  department  or 
curriculum  to  which  the  student  is  applying  as 
determined  by  the  policies  of  that  department  or 
curriculum;  or 

c.  A  bachelor’s  degree  from  an  approved  school,  including 
a  strong  undergraduate  record  overall,  with  an  average 
grade  of  B  or  better  in  the  subject  of  the  major.  The 
course  content  should  meet  the  policies  of  the 
department  or  curriculum  to  which  the  student  is 
applying.  Standardized  tests  such  as  the  GRE  are 
required  of  applicants. 

2.  In  most  departments  or  curriculum,  the  applicant  must 
have  had  relevant  experience  in  a  health-related  agency  or 
organization  prior  to  matriculation.  Established  policy 
may  credit  experience  prior  to  admission  by  reducing  the 
length  of  the  program  or  permitting  a  waiver  for  field 
training.  The  extent  and  nature  of  required  field  training 
are  also  subject  to  established  policy  of  the  program  area. 

3.  Special  additional  requirements  by  departments  or 
curriculum,  as  specified. 

Requirements  for  the  Degree 

1.  Residence:  At  least  two  semesters  are  required,  but  a 
more  extended  period  for  majors  in  various  programs 
may  be  needed.  For  those  students  in  joint  programs  with 
selected  other  professional  schools  on  this  campus,  which 
have  been  approved  by  the  Graduate  School,  credit 
toward  one  semester  of  residence  may  be  obtained  by 
enrolling  in  and  receiving  credit  for  at  least  fifteen 


semester  hours  (usually  five  courses)  in  the  School  of 
Public  Health  while  registered  in  the  other  school. 
Students  attempting  to  obtain  the  MPH  degree 
simultaneously  with  another  graduate  school  degree  must 
register  full  time  in  the  School  of  Public  Health  for  at  least 
one  semester. 

2.  Course  Requirements:  Candidates  for  the  MPH  degree 
must  meet  each  of  the  following  three  sets  of  course 
requirements;  any  course  which  partially  satisfies  two 
requirements  may  simultaneously  be  used  for  both. 

a.  Depth:  Each  candidate  shall  successfully  complete  a 
major  in  one  of  the  departments  or  curriculum  of  the 
school,  by  satisfying  whatever  requirements  that 
department  or  curriculum  may  set. 

b.  Breadth:  Each  candidate  shall  successfully  complete  at 
least  four  health-related  courses  in  at  least  three 
different  departments  or  curriculum  other  than  the 
major.  No  portion  of  this  requirement  may  be  waived. 

c.  Core  Curriculum:  Students  in  all  MPH  degree  programs 
are  required  to  fulfill  the  core  competencies  to  insure 
that  they  are  knowledgeable  in  the  five  basic  public 
health  content  areas.  There  are  several  options  for 
satisfying  this  requirement: 

Standard  Option:  Students  take  one  course  in  each 
of  the  core  areas.  The  core  areas  are:  Epidemiology, 
biostatistics,  health  policy  and  administration 
environmental  and  health  sciences,  and  social  and 
behavioral  sciences.  Each  department  registrar  has  a  list 
of  approved  courses  that  satisfy  this  requirement. 

In  addition  to  the  standard  option,  there  are 
several  alternative  options.  Students  should  consult 
their  acdemic  advisor  about  these  alternatives. 

3.  Admission  to  Candidacy:  An  application  for  admission 
to  candidacy  which  includes  the  total  course  program  and 
title  of  written  report  (see  below)  must  be  filed  with  the 
Graduate  School  about  three  months  before  the  expected 
date  of  graduation.  The  specific  deadline  is  given  in  the 
directory  of  classes  available  each  semester  from  the 
University  Registrar. 

4.  Substitutes  for  the  Master’s  Thesis:  Candidates  for  the 
MPH,  MSPH,  and  MSEE  degrees  who  do  not  write  a 
master’s  thesis  must  write  a  master’s  paper  as  a  substitute. 
The  School  of  Public  Health  has  specified  the  following 
guidelines  for  this  substitute. 

a.  The  master’s  paper  should  show  some  synthesis  of 
knowledge  and  advance  or  contribute  to  the  appropri¬ 
ate  specialized  area  of  the  field  of  public  health. 

b.  In  connection  with  the  master’s  paper,  each  candidate 
will  register  for  at  least  one  hour  of  credit  in  XXXX  392 
(where  XXXX  is  the  department  or  curriculum 
acronym),  or  some  other  course  approved  for  this 
purpose  by  the  school. 

c.  Each  master’s  paper  must  be  approved  by  at  least  two 
members  of  the  Graduate  Faculty.  The  candidate  will 
submit  the  paper  to  the  department  or  curriculum, 
including  a  title  page  showing  the  approving  signatures, 
in  accordance  with  the  University  calendar. 
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d.  Approved  master’s  papers  will  be  kept  at  least  five  years 
in  a  public  file  (usually  in  the  departmental  library  or 
reading  room). 

5.  Supervised  Field  Training:  Training  lasting  six  to  twelve 
weeks  or  a  practicum  within  the  department  or  curricu¬ 
lum  must  be  completed.  Policy  of  the  program  may 
permit  this  requirement  to  be  waived  on  grounds  that: 

a.  the  student  has  had  adequate  prior  supervised 
experience  in  the  application  of  the  methodology  of  his 
specialty,  and 

b.  the  student  has  substituted  a  satisfactory  learning 
experience  which  clearly  serves  his  or  her  educational 
goals  better  than  field  training  or  a  practicum  would. 

6.  Final  Written  or  Oral  Examination:  The  examination 
must  be  taken  at  least  one  month  before  the  degree  is 
expected.  The  specific  deadline  is  given  in  the  calendar  of 
events  in  this  catalog.  The  focus  is  on  work  taken  in  the 
major  department  or  curriculum,  but,  depending  on  the 
program  policy,  it  may  extend  to  other  scientific  and 
professional  areas  in  which  a  department  or  curriculum 
would  expect  its  students  to  be  knowledgeable. 

7.  Time  Timitation:  All  requirements  of  the  degree  must  be 
completed  within  five  years  from  the  time  the  student  first 
matriculated  in  the  program. 


MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  IN  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

The  master  of  science  in  public  health  program  is  designed 
to  prepare  students  for  professional  careers  in  specialized 
areas  of  public  health.  Thus,  its  students  will  take  courses 
mainly  in  one  major  department  or  curriculum  of  the 
School  of  Public  Health,  although  there  are  also  core 
requirements  which  provide  for  orientation  to  a  broader 
view  of  public  health.  The  master  of  science  in  public  health 
degree  is  usually  terminal,  but  it  and  the  master  of  science 
degree,  more  so  than  the  master  of  public  health,  tend  to  be 
the  precursor  to  a  doctoral  program. 

Fields  of  Specialization 

Programs  of  study  leading  to  the  master  of  science  in  public 
health  degree  are  offered  by  the  following  departments: 
environmental  sciences  and  engineering,  epidemiology, 
health  behavior  and  health  education,  health  policy  and 
administration,  and  maternal  and  child  health.  Descriptions 
of  these  programs  are  found  in  the  sections  describing  the 
departments  in  this  catalog. 

Requirements  for  Admission 

1 .  A  bachelor’s  degree  from  an  approved  school  in  a  program 
that  included  course  content  as  prescribed  by  approved 
policies  of  the  department  to  which  the  student  is 
applying. 

2.  A  strong  undergraduate  record  overall,  with  an  average 
grade  of  B  or  better  in  the  subject  of  the  major.  Some 
departments  require  specific  tests  such  as  the  GRE  of  all 
applicants.  Applicants  with  less  than  a  B  average  in  the 
subject  of  the  major  must  take  the  GRE  test. 


3.  Special  additional  and/or  more  stringent  requirements  by 
departments,  as  specified. 

Requirements  for  the  Degree 

1.  Residence:  A  minimum  period  of  residence  of  not  less 
than  two  semesters  is  required.  However,  most  students 
will  need  more  time  to  satisfy  the  course  requirements  in 
specific  programs.  Students  attempting  to  obtain  the 
MSPH  simultaneously  with  another  Graduate  School 
degree  must  register  full  time  in  the  School  of  Public 
Health  for  one  semester. 

2.  Course  Program: 

a.  Within  the  minimum  thirty  semester  hours  needed 
in  each  department,  each  candidate  must  fulfill  the 
course  competencies  to  insure  that  they  are 
knowledgeable  in  the  five  basic  public  health  content 
areas.  There  are  several  options  for  satisfying  this 
requirement: 

Standard  Option:  Students  take  one  course  in  each 
of  the  core  areas.  The  core  areas  are:  Epidemiology, 
biostatistics,  health  policy  and  administration, 
environmental  and  health  sciences,  and  social  and 
behavioral  sciences.  Each  department  registrar  has  a  list 
of  approved  courses  that  satisfy  this  requirement. 

In  addition  to  the  standard  option,  there  are 
several  alternative  options.  Students  should  consult 
their  academic  advisor  about  these  alternatives. 

b.  In  addition,  each  candidate  shall  complete  at  least 
fifteen  semester  hours  in  the  specialized  field  as 
specified  by  the  department. 
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3.  Admission  to  Candidacy:  An  application  for  admission 
to  candidacy  which  includes  the  total  course  program  and 
title  of  written  report  (see  below)  must  be  filed  with  the 
Graduate  School  about  three  months  before  the  expected 
date  of  graduation.  The  specific  deadlines  are  given  in  the 
directory  of  classes  available  each  semester  from  the 
University  Registrar. 

4.  Substitutes  for  the  Master’s  Thesis:  Candidates  for  the 
MPH,  MSPH,  and  MSEE  degrees  who  do  not  write  a 
master’s  thesis  must  write  a  master’s  paper  as  a  substitute. 
The  School  of  Public  Health  has  specified  the  following 
guidelines  for  this  substitute. 

a.  The  master’s  paper  should  show  some  synthesis  of 
knowledge,  and  advance  or  contribute  to  the  appropri¬ 
ate  specialized  area  of  the  field  of  public  health. 

b.  In  connection  with  the  master’s  paper,  each  candidate 
will  register  for  at  least  one  hour  of  credit  in  XXXX  392 
(where  XXXX  is  the  department  acronym)  or  some 
other  course  approved  for  this  purpose  by  the  school. 

c.  Each  master’s  paper  must  be  approved  by  at  least  two 
members  of  the  graduate  faculty.  The  candidate  will 
submit  the  paper  to  the  department,  including  a  title 
page  showing  the  approving  signatures,  in  accordance 
with  the  University  calendar. 

d.  Approved  master’s  papers  will  be  kept  at  least  five  years 
in  a  public  file  (usually  in  the  departmental  library  or 
reading  room). 

5.  Final  Written  or  Oral  Examination:  The  examination 
must  be  taken  at  least  one  month  before  the  degree  is 
expected.  The  specific  deadline  is  given  in  the  directory 
of  classes  available  each  semester  from  the  University 
Registrar.  The  focus  is  on  work  taken  in  the  major 
department,  but,  depending  upon  departmental  policy, 
it  may  extend  to  other  scientific  and  professional  areas 
in  which  a  department  would  expect  its  students  to  be 
knowledgeable. 

6.  Time  Limitation:  All  requirements  of  the  degree  must  be 
completed  within  five  years  from  the  time  the  student  first 
matriculated  in  the  program. 


MASTER  OF  HEALTHCARE  ADMINISTRATION 

The  master  of  healthcare  administration  program  in  the 
department  of  health  policy  and  administration  is  designed 
to  prepare  students  for  management  careers  in  healthcare 
organizations.  Graduates  will  be  prepared  to  take  positions 
in  staff  or  line  management  or  as  consultants  in  hospitals, 
health  maintenance  organizations,  clinics,  public  health 
departments,  and  other  healthcare  settings. 

Requirements  for  Admission 

1.  A  bachelor’s  degree  from  an  approved  school.  Preparation 
in  microeconomics,  college-level  mathematics  and 
financial  accounting,  although  not  formally  required  for 
admission,  is  strongly  advised. 

2.  A  strong  undergraduate  record  overall,  with  an  average 
grade  of  B  or  better  in  the  subject  of  the  major.  Applicants 
are  required  to  take  either  the  GRE  or  the  GMAT. 


Requirements  for  the  Degree 

1 .  Residence:  A  minimum  period  of  residence  of  not  less 
than  two  semesters  is  required.  However,  most  students 
typically  need  four  semesters  to  satisfy  the  course 
requirements  for  this  program. 

2  Course  Program: 

a.  The  program  requires  a  minimum  of  fifty-one  semester 
hours  of  courses  plus  field  training.  Each  candidate 
must  successfully  complete  the  core  competencies  to 
insure  that  they  are  knowledgeable  in  the  five  basic 
public  health  content  areas.  There  are  several  options 
for  satisfying  this  requirement: 

Standard  Option:  Students  take  one  course  in  each 
of  the  core  areas.  The  core  areas  are:  Epidemiology, 
biostatistics,  health  policy  and  administration, 
environmental  and  health  sciences,  and  social  and 
behavioral  sciences.  Each  department  registrar  has  a  list 
of  approved  courses  that  satisfy  this  requirement. 

In  addition  to  the  standard  option,  there  are 
several  alternative  options.  Students  should  consult 
their  academic  advisor  about  these  alternatives. 

b.  In  addition,  each  candidate  must  complete  the 
department  degree  core  and  specialty  concentration 
requirements. 

3.  Admission  to  Candidacy:  An  application  for  admission 
to  candidacy,  which  includes  the  total  course  program 
and  other  necessary  documentation,  must  be  filed  with 
the  Graduate  School  about  three  months  before  the 
expected  date  of  graduation.  The  specific  deadlines  are 


given  in  the  directory  of  classes  available  each  semester 
from  the  University  Registrar. 

4.  Substitutes  for  the  Master’s  Thesis:  Candidates  for  the 
MHA  degree  do  not  write  a  masters  thesis;  details  on  an 
approved  substitute  are  available  from  the  department. 

5.  Final  Written  or  Oral  Examination:  The  examination  or 
approved  substitute  must  be  taken  at  least  one  month 
before  the  degree  is  expected.  The  specific  deadline  is 
given  in  the  directory  of  classes  available  each  semester 
from  the  University  Registrar.  The  focus  is  on  work  taken 
in  the  department,  but  it  may  extend  to  other  scientific 
and  professional  areas  in  which  the  department  would 
expect  its  students  to  be  knowledgeable. 

6.  Time  Limitation:  All  requirements  of  the  degree  must  be 
completed  within  five  years  from  the  time  the  student  first 
matriculated  in  the  program. 


MASTER  OF  SCIENCE 

Programs  of  study  leading  to  this  degree  are  offered  in  the 
departments  of  biostatistics  and  environmental  sciences  and 
engineering  and  within  the  interdisciplinary  curriculum  in 
practice  and  leadership  in  public  health  nursing. 

For  guidelines  on  this  degree  program,  see  the 
sections  on  the  relevant  departments  and  curriculum, 
brochures  produced  by  these  programs,  and  the  catalog 
of  the  Graduate  School. 


MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  IN 
ENVIRONMENTAL  ENGINEERING 

The  curriculum  leading  to  the  master  of  science  in 
environmental  engineering  is  designed  to  prepare  graduates 
for  careers  in  the  environmental  engineering  profession,  with 
special  emphasis  on  water  resources  and  air  and 
industrial  hygiene.  Specifically,  those  awarded  this  degree  are 
prepared  for  professional  work  with  private  firms  of 
consulting  engineers;  with  public  agencies  at  the  national, 
state,  regional,  and  local  levels  of  government;  and  with  a 
variety  of  industrial  organizations. 

Requirements  for  Admission 

Candidates  for  this  degree  must  hold  an  engineering  degree 
from  an  institution  accredited  by  the  Accreditation  Board 
for  Engineering  and  Technology  Inc.  or  from  an  equivalent 
foreign  institution  —  preferably  in  civil,  environmental, 
sanitary,  chemical,  or  mechanical  engineering  —  where  the 
curriculum  has  involved  fundamental  work  in  chemistry, 
physics,  mathematics,  and  the  engineering  sciences. 


O 


Requirements  for  the  Degree 

1.  Residence:  A  minimum  of  one  calendar  year  (twelve 
months)  of  residence  for  students  who  have  graduated 
with  a  strong  record  from  approved  engineering  schools. 

2.  Course  Program:  Upon  admission,  students  are  required 
to  develop  a  program  of  courses  in  consultation  with  their 
academic  advisors.  The  program  must  include  sufficient 
breadth  to  satisfy  minimum  course  requirements 
described  elsewhere  in  this  catalog.  For  all  students,  a 
minimum  of  thirty  graduate  credits  is  required. 

3.  Admission  to  Candidacy:  Students  must  file  an  applica¬ 
tion  with  the  Graduate  School  for  admission  to  candidacy 
about  three  months  before  the  expected  date  of  graduation. 
The  specific  deadlines  are  given  in  the  directory  of  classes 
available  each  semester  from  the  University  Registrar. 

4.  Substitutes  for  the  Master’s  Thesis:  Candidates 
for  the  MPH,  MSPH,  and  MSEE  degrees  who  do 
not  write  a  master’s  thesis  must  write  a  masters 
paper  as  a  substitute.  The  School  of  Public  Health  has 
specified  the  following  guidelines  for  this  substitute. 

a.  The  master’s  paper  should  show  some  synthesis 
of  knowledge  and  advance  or  contribute  to  the 
appropriate  specialized  area  of  the  field  of  public  health. 

b.  In  connection  with  the  masters  paper,  each  candidate 
will  register  for  at  least  three  hours  of  credit  in  XXXX 
392  (where  XXXX  is  the  department  acronym)  or  some 
other  course  approved  for  this  purpose  by  the  school. 

c.  Each  master’s  paper  must  be  approved  by  at  least  two 
members  of  the  graduate  faculty.  The  candidate  will 
submit  the  paper  to  the  department,  including  a  title 
page  showing  the  approving  signatures,  in  accordance 
with  the  University  calendar. 

d.  Approved  master’s  papers  will  be  kept  at  least  five  years 
in  a  public  file  (usually  in  the  departmental  library  or 
reading  room). 

5.  Final  Oral  Examination:  About  one  month  before  the 
expected  date  of  graduation,  students  are  given  a  final  oral 
examination  which  focuses  on  their  program  of  study, 
including  the  written  report.  Deadlines  are  announced  in 
the  department  of  environmental  sciences  and  engineering. 

6.  Time  Limitation:  All  requirements  for  the  degree  must  be 
completed  within  five  years  of  the  time 
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DOCTOR  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

The  doctor  of  public  health  (DrPH)  program  provides 
professional  training  to  prepare  persons  for  the  effective 
conduct  or  supervision  of  research,  usually  of  an  applied 
nature,  and  the  integration  of  new  knowledge  and 
techniques  into  community  and/or  public  health  practice. 
Graduates  are  typically  employed  by  operating  community 
or  public  health  programs  at  the  local,  state,  national,  or 
international  levels. 

Fields  of  Specialization 

Programs  leading  to  the  doctor  of  public  health  degree  are 
offered  by  the  departments  of  biostatistics,  epidemiology, 
health  behavior  and  health  education,  health  policy  and 
administration,  maternal  and  child  health,  and  nutrition. 

Requirements  for  Admission 

A  prior  master’s  or  doctoral  degree  in  public  health  or  a 
related  field  is  generally  required.  However,  students  in 
MPH  or  MSPH  programs  at  the  school  may  be  admitted  to 
the  DrPH  program  without  formally  acquiring  the  master’s 
degree,  provided  they  satisfy  all  course  requirements  for  the 
MPH  degree. 

At  least  twelve  months  of  significant  experience  in 
public  health  is  also  required,  but  this  may  be  included  as 
part  of  the  DrPH  program  before  formal  admission  to 
candidacy. 

Requirements  for  the  Degree 

1.  Time:  A  minimum  of  two  academic  years  of  coursework 
and  directed  research,  including  at  least  two  semesters  of 
full-time  continuous  residence,  is  required.  This  must  be 
in  addition  to  any  time  needed  for  stasfying  the  require¬ 
ments  for  admission  to  the  program.  Students  attempting 
to  obtain  the  DrPH  degree  simultaneously  with  another 
Graduate  School  degree  must  register  full  time  in  the 
School  of  Public  Health  at  least  two  semesters. 

2.  Course  Program:  A  minimum  of  eighteen  semester  hours 
of  coursework  beyond  the  masters  degree  over  and  above 
MPH  core  courses  are  required  for  admission  to 
candidacy  and  dissertation  and  research  courses.  The 
school  core  competencies  must  have  been  met  either  in 
the  master’s  program  or  through  one  of  the  several 
options  available  in  the  school. 

3.  Doctoral  Committee:  Individual  departments  may,  at  the 
early  stage  of  the  program,  establish  a  group  of  course 
advisors  to  direct  and  supervise  the  student’s  coursework. 
The  group  may  later  become  the  dissertation  committee. 
The  doctoral  student  should  play  a  significant  role  in 
selecting  members  of  the  committee. 

The  dissertation  committee  shall  consist  of  no  fewer 
than  five  members,  one  of  whom  shall  be  named  chair, 
and  at  least  three  of  whom  shall  be  full  members  of  the 
graduate  faculty.  Others  may  be  limited  members  of  the 
graduate  faculty  or  “special  appointees”  approved  by  the 
Graduate  School.  Committee  members  shall  be 


nominated  by  the  director  of  the  departmental  doctoral 
program  using  the  “Recommendation  for  Composition  of 
Doctoral  Dissertation  Committee”  form  which  must  be 
transmitted  to  the  Graduate  School  for  approval.  This 
committee  will  examine  and  approve  the  dissertation 
prospectus,  either  as  part  of  the  first  doctoral  oral 
examination  or  subsequent  to  it;  consult  with  the  student 
throughout  the  progress  of  the  research;  and  participate  in 
the  final  oral  examination. 

Doctoral  committees  and  students  are  encouraged  to 
include  scholars  from  outside  the  program  to  serve  as 
members  of  doctoral  committees.  The  outside  members 
may  be  selected  from  faculty  from  other  departments  of 
the  University  or  other  institutions  where  scholarly  work 
is  conducted. 

Each  doctoral  student  is  expected  to  consult  with 
members  of  the  dissertation  committee  at  frequent 
intervals  throughout  the  progress  of  his  or  her  research 
and  submit  a  progress  report  to  each  member  of  the 
committee  at  least  once  a  year. 

4.  Examinations:  When  students  have  completed  their 
coursework  or  are  in  the  final  stage  of  their  course 
programs  and  have  satisfied  other  conditions  for 
admission  to  candidacy,  they  are  eligible  to  take  the 
comprehensive  doctoral  examination.  This  consists  of  an 


oral  and  a  written  examination,  both  conducted  by  a 
committee  which  may  or  may  not  be  the  same  as  the 
dissertation  committee.  The  interval  between  the  two 
examinations  should  be  short.  The  examinations  are  taken 
in  the  order  determined  by  the  committee  and  should 
cover  all  work  in  the  student’s  major  and  minor  fields  of 
study.  In  addition  to  testing  the  student’s  knowledge,  the 
committee  may  at  the  time  of  the  oral  examination 
determine  the  appropriateness  and  feasibility  of  the 
dissertation  topic  or  hold  additional  examinations  for  this 
purpose  at  a  later  date. 

The  oral  examination  to  examine  and  approve  the 
dissertation  prospectus  must  be  conducted  by  at  least  five 
members  of  the  dissertation  committee,  at  least  three  of 
whom  shall  be  full  members  of  the  graduate  faculty. 

If  the  student  fails  either  examination  he  or  she  may 
not  take  the  examination  a  second  time  until  at  least  three 
months  have  elapsed.  A  student  who  fails  either  examina¬ 
tion  twice  becomes  ineligible  to  continue  graduate  study. 

5.  Admission  to  Candidacy:  Prior  to  admission  to 
candidacy,  students  must  have: 

a.  Completed  the  eighteen  semester  hours  of  coursework 
required  for  the  doctoral  program  as  described  above; 

b.  Passed  both  oral  and  written  parts  of  the 
comprehensive  examination;  and 


c.  Acquired  the  MPH  or  satisfied  the  school’s  MPH  core 
course  requirements  which  applied  either  at  time  of 
admission  to  the  program  or  at  the  time  of  admission  to 
candidacy.  If  students  seek  exemptions  for  any  course 
requirements  for  the  MPH  on  the  grounds  of 
equivalency  of  other  courses  taken,  equivalency  will  be 
determined  by  the  departments  in  the  school  that  teach 
those  particular  courses. 

6.  Research:  Each  candidate  is  required  to  submit  a  disserta¬ 
tion  reflecting  research  of  such  scope,  originality,  and  skill 
in  presentation  as  to  indicate  that  the  student  has  a 
command  of  the  subject  and  has  demonstrated  an  ability 
to  contribute  fresh  knowledge  or  perspectives  on  the 
subject.  In  addition,  the  dissertation  should  demonstrate 
mastery  of  the  research  methodology  of  the  discipline. 

7.  Application  for  Degree:  When  candidates  approach 
completion  of  their  research  and  can  anticipate  final 
approval  of  their  dissertations  they  should  apply  for  a 
degree  on  a  particular  graduation  date.  In  the  event  that 
the  degree  is  not  received  in  that  graduation,  the  student 
must  file  a  new  application  for  degree.  Applications  must 
be  filed  about  three  months  before  the  time  scheduled  for 
the  candidate’s  graduation  in  accordance  with  the 
deadline  given  in  the  directory  of  classes  available  each 
semester  from  the  University  Registrar. 

8.  Final  Oral  Examination:  The  final  oral  examination 
should  be  primarily  a  defense  of  the  dissertation  and  be 
conducted  by  the  appointed  dissertation  committee. 

The  examination  should  be  open  to  the  public. 

This  examination  shall  be  held  only  after  all  members  of 
the  dissertation  committee  have  had  adequate  opportunity 
to  review  a  draft  of  the  dissertation,  which  the  candidate 
is  prepared  to  submit  for  final  typing.  The  dissertation 
advisor  is  responsible  to  the  members  of  the  committee  for 
determining  that  the  draft  is  in  appropriate  form  for  their 
evaluation.  The  committee  may,  at  the  time  of  the  final 
oral,  require  alterations  and  corrections.  The  dissertation 
advisor  is  also  responsible  for  verifying  that  the  changes 
required  by  the  committee  have  been  made  but  may 
delegate  this  responsibility  to  those  committee  members 
who  imposed  the  requirements.  When  these  requirements 
have  been  met,  the  Report  of  the  Final  Oral  Examination  is 
submitted  to  the  Graduate  School,  and  the  dissertation  in 
final  typed  form,  designed  to  meet  the  standards  as 
defined  in  “A  Guide  to  the  Preparation  of  Theses  and 
Dissertations,”  is  registered  with  the  Graduate  School. 

9  Time  Limitation:  All  requirements  for  the  degree  must  be 
completed  within  eight  years  of  the  time  the  student 
matriculated  as  a  graduate  student  at  this  institution.  If  a 
student  leaves  the  University  at  the  completion  of  a 
master’s  program  and  returns  later  for  the  DrPH,  he  or  she 
will  be  permitted  eight  years  after  admission  as  a  doctoral 
student  for  completion  of  requirements.  If  the  program  is 
interrupted,  the  student  has  the  option  of  satisfying  the 
requirements  that  were  in  effect  either  at  the  time  of 
matriculation  or  during  the  final  year  of  work. 
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10.  Leave  of  Absence:  A  doctoral  student  may  request  and 
receive  a  leave  of  absence  from  graduate  study  for  a 
definite  stated  time.  Written  requests  are  to  be  presented 
through  the  school’s  associate  dean  for  academic  programs 
to  the  Graduate  School  explaining  the  reasons  for  the 
leave.  The  request  must  be  accompanied  by  a  written 
approval  from  the  department  chair  or  director  of  the 
doctoral  program  and  endorsed  by  the  associate  dean  for 
academic  programs.  If  the  Graduate  School  approves  the 
leave  of  absence,  the  time  of  that  leave  will  not  count 
against  total  time  allowed  for  the  degree. 


DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

The  doctor  of  philosophy  degree  prepares  persons  for 
leadership  in  academic  and  related  settings  involving 
teaching  and  research  with  emphasis  on  basic  or  theoretical 
issues.  Graduates  are  typically  employed  by  universities  or 
other  organizations  conducting  research. 

This  degree  is  offered  in  the  departments  of 
biostatistics,  environmental  sciences  and  engineering, 
epidemiology,  health  behavior  and  health  education,  health 
policy  and  administration,  and  nutrition.  For  details  consult 
each  departmental  section  in  this  catalog  and  The  Graduate 
School  Catalog. 


The  precursor  to  the  PhD  degree  is  typically  the 
MSPH  degree  if  the  research  is  oriented  to  public  health, 
or  the  MS  degree  if  the  research  is  not  so  oriented. 


JOINT  DEGREE  PROGRAMS 

Joint  degree  programs  are  offered  in  certain  departments 
of  the  School  of  Public  Health  in  conjunction  with  the 
schools  of  Medicine,  Dentistry,  Law,  and  Social  Work. 
Medical  students  can  select  the  joint  degree  option  through 
the  departments  of  epidemiology,  health  policy  and 
administration,  and  maternal  and  child  health.  Dental  and 
law  students  enroll  in  the  department  of  health  policy  and 
administration.  The  joint  degree  with  the  School  of  Social 
Work  is  through  the  Department  of  Maternal  and  Child 
Health. 

Under  the  joint  degree  arrangement,  a  student  may 
be  able  to  earn  two  professional  degrees  in  a  period  of  time 
less  than  the  total  required  by  the  two  degrees  separately. 
Information  on  joint  degree  programs  is  available  from  the 
department  in  which  the  student  is  interested  in  enrolling. 


GRADES 

Grades  used  in  the  evaluation  of  the  performance  of 
graduate  students  are  as  follows: 


H  Clear  Excellence 
P  Entirely  Satisfactory 

L  Low  Passing 

F  Failed 

S  Satisfactory 

No  work  falling  below  the  standard  represented  by 
the  grade  L  is  counted  for  graduate  credit.  If,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Administrative  Board,  the  quality  of  work 
of  any  student  falls  below  the  standard  expected  of  graduate 
students,  the  registration  of  such  student  will  be  canceled. 

A  graduate  student  becomes  academically  ineligible  to 
continue  in  the  Graduate  School  if  he  or  she  receives  any 
grade  of  F  or  receives  nine  or  more  hours  of  L. 

If  a  student  either  completes  or  withdraws  from  one 
graduate  program  and  begins  study  in  another  graduate 
program,  those  courses  to  be  credited  toward  the  new 
program  will  form  the  basis  for  academic  eligibility. 

Additional  information  on  academic  regulations  are 
published  in  The  Graduate  School  Catalog  which  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Graduate  School  Office,  Bynum  Hall, 

CB#  4010. 


Honor  Societies 


DELTA  OMEGA 

Election  to  the  Theta  Chapter  of  Delta  Omega,  public 
health’s  national  honor  society,  occurs  shortly  before 
graduation  and  is  based  upon  academic  achievement  and 
leadership  potential. 


SIGMA  THETA  TAU 

Election  to  the  Alpha  Alpha  Chapter  of  Sigma  Theta 
Tau  (national  honor  society  of  nursing)  occurs  shortly 
before  graduation  for  nursing  students  in  the  School  of 
Public  Health. 

Financial  Assistance 


MINORITY  PRESENCE  GRANT  PROGRAM 

Under  the  board  of  governors’  general  Minority  Presence 
Grant  Program,  African-American  students  may  be  eligible 
for  special  financial  assistance  if  they  are  residents  of  North 
Carolina,  enrolled  for  at  least  three  hours  of  degree-credit 
coursework,  and  demonstrate  financial  need. 

The  Minority  Presence  Grant  Program  for  doctoral 
study  provides  stipends  of  up  to  $9,000  for  the  academic 
year,  with  an  option  of  additional  support  for  study  in  the 
summer  session,  for  African-American  residents  of  North 
Carolina  who  are  selected  to  participate.  Recipients  must  be 
full-time  students  pursuing  doctoral  degrees  at  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Part  I  of  the  program  provides  funds  for  grants  to 
white  students  at  predominately  African-American 
institutions  and  to  African-American  students  at 
predominately  white  institutions.  Students  must  be  residents 
of  North  Carolina  who  are  enrolled  for  at  least  three  hours 
of  degree  credit  coursework  and  demonstrate  financial  need. 
Part  II  of  the  program  provides  funds  for  grants  to  Native 
Americans  and  other  minority  students  at  the  constituent 
institutions  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  Grant 
recipients  must  be  residents  of  North  Carolina  who  are 
enrolled  for  at  least  three  hours  of  degree  credit  coursework 
and  demonstrate  financial  need. 


PATRICIA  ROBERTS  HARRIS  FELLOWSHIPS 

The  Patricia  Roberts  Harris  (PRH)  Fellowship  Program  is  a 
federal  program  administered  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Education  that  provides  fellowships  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  the  representation  of  minorities  and  women  in 
graduate  and  professional  education.  In  the  School  of  Public 
Health,  the  departments  of  biostatistics,  environmental 
sciences  and  engineering,  and  epidemiology  participate  in 
this  program.  The  PRH  fellowship  provides  a  stipend  of  up 
to  $14,400  for  twelve  months,  plus  tuition  and  fees. 


Continuation  of  the  PRH  Fellowship  Program  is  contingent 
upon  funding  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education. 


TRAINEESHIPS,  ASSISTANTSHIPS,  AND  LOANS 

A  limited  number  of  federally  sponsored  “non-service” 
traineeships  and  fellowships  are  usually  available  to  properly 
qualified  candidates.  Traineeships  or  fellowships  will  not  be 
awarded  until  the  student  has  been  admitted  to  the  school. 
Graduate  assistantships  are  “service”  appointments  and 
some  require  a  reduced  load  of  academic  work.  Persons 
desiring  consideration  for  service  or  non-service  awards 
should  so  indicate  by  checking  the  appropriate  box  on  the 
application  for  admission  form. 

Other  work  opportunities  and  some  student  loan 
funds  are  available  from  the  Office  of  Scholarships  and 
Student  Aid.  Application  should  be  made  to:  Director,  Office 
of  Student  Aid,  CB#  2300,  300  Vance  Building,  Chapel  Hill, 
North  Carolina  27599-2300. 


SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  FELLOWSHIPS 

Alumni  and  faculty  have  established  a  number  of  scholar¬ 
ships  and  fellowships  in  the  School  of  Public  Health.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Cole  Scholarships  (two  per  year),  the 
scholarships  are  available  only  to  students  in  the  department 
or  curriculum  in  which  the  scholarship  is  established. 

Cole  Scholarships  are  open  to  all  applicants  to 
the  School  of  Public  Health.  They  are  awarded  upon  the 
recipients’  enrollment  in  the  school. 

The  departments  and  curriculum  and  scholarships  in 
each  follow: 

Environmental  Sciences  and  Engineering 

Richard  Hazen  Fellowship  Fund 
Charles  and  Shirley  E  Weiss  Endowment 
Herman  G.  Baity  Bicentennial  Fellowship 
David  Allison  Fraser  Scholarship 
Emit  T.  Chanlett  Fund 
Daniel  T.  Okun  Fund 

Health  Behavior  and  Health  Education 

Lucy  S.  Morgan  Fellowship 

Godfrey  and  Lore  Hochbaum  Fellowship 

Health  Policy  and  Administration 

Kaiser  Permanente  Scholarship 

Interdisciplinary  Curriculum  in  Practice 
and  Leadership 

Blee  -  Hay  Scholarship 

Nutrition 

MaryAnn  Farthing  Scholarship 

The  criteria  for  selecting  the  recipients  are  available  from 
the  department  or  curriculum  in  which  the  scholarship  is 
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established.  These  awards  are  made  and  the  recipients 
recognized  at  appropriate  occasions  each  year. 

Student  Union 

All  members  of  the  School  of  Public  Health  student  body 
are  members  of  the  Student  Union.  Its  offices  are  made  up 
of  departmental  representatives  and  a  central  Union  Board 
which  represents  the  entire  student  body.  The  associate  dean 
for  students  serves  as  a  liaison  representative.  The  purposes 
of  the  Student  Union  are:  (1)  to  enhance  and  ensure  the 
opportunity  of  each  student  to  receive  an  education  of  the 
highest  attainable  quality;  (2)  to  represent  and  advocate 
causes  and  interests  of  the  student  body;  (3)  to  stimulate 
interest  in  and  encourage  activities  which  relate  to  health  in 
its  broadest  sense;  and  (4)  to  function  as  a  channel  of 
communication  between  the  student  body  and  the  faculty. 

Microcomputer  Laboratory 

The  School  of  Public  Health  microcomputer  laboratory  is  an 
educational  facility  operated  primarily  by  the  University’s 
Academic  Technology  and  Networks,  with  participation  by 
the  SPH  division  of  computing  and  information  services. 
Tocated  in  McGavran-Greenberg  2307  and  2308,  the 
microlab  is  available  for  general  student  use. 

The  lab  has  thirty-six  486  66  MHz  PCs  and  eight 
Macintosh  Power  PC  7100/80s.  Each  PC  has  sixteen 
megabytes  of  RAM,  a  3  1/2  inch  floppy  and  large  hard  disk, 
a  mouse,  and  a  15-inch  color  SVGA  monitor.  The 
Macintoshes  each  have  one  floppy  drive,  twelve  megs  of 
RAM,  user  access  to  hard  disk,  and  a  15-inch  color  screen. 
All  machines  are  networked,  including  the  Macintoshes.  In 
addition,  the  machines  connect  to  the  campus  broadband 
network  and  the  school’s  network  for  electronic  mail  and 
Internet  access.  Laser  printing  is  provided. 

A  variety  of  software  is  maintained  for  the  PC 
machines,  including  Windows,  Microsoft  Office  (Word, 
Excel,  Access,  PowerPoint),  WordPerfect,  and 
SAS/Windows.  Software  for  the  Macintoshes  includes 
Microsoft  Office  and  Superpaint.  Communications  software 
for  both  computer  types  include  Telnet,  FTP,  and  Netscape 
WWW  browser,  which  permit  access  to  mainframe  and 
supercomputers  on  campus  and  elsewhere  via  the  Internet. 
All  machines  have  access  to  UNCLE,  the  local  MEDLINE 
implementation.  Training  in  use  of  microcomputers  is 
available  from  the  Academic  Technology  and  Networks  in 
the  form  of  frequently  scheduled  short  courses.  UNCLE 
training  is  available  from  the  Health  Sciences  Library. 

Room  2307  is  equipped  with  sixteen  of  the  PCs  and 
a  computer  screen  projector.  This  room  may  be  reserved  for 
instructional  purposes  by  calling  the  CAIS  computer  center 
at  966-2341.  When  not  reserved,  the  room  is  available  for 
general  student  use.  Room  2308  contains  the  remaining  PCs 
and  the  Macintoshes. 


Departments  may  place  their  software  on  the 
network  according  to  procedures  established  by  the 
Academic  Technology  and  Networks. 

The  Network  of  Alumni 

School  of  Public  Health  students  remain  a  vital  part  of  the 
school  even  after  they  complete  their  degrees.  Alumni  play 
key  roles  in  expanding  and  promoting  the  mission  of  the 
school,  helping  develop  new  curricula,  and  helping 
students,  recent  graduates,  and  other  alumni  through 
networking  and  recruitment.  They  serve  as  an  important 
resource  for  information,  advice,  career  counseling, 
employment  opportunities,  and  field  placements.  Alumni 
are  represented  on  all  standing  committees  of  the  school 
and  provide  valuable  input  to  the  school's  strategic  planning 
process. 

The  school’s  nearly  10,000  alumni  hold  leadership 
roles  around  the  globe.  Thirty- five  percent  of  alumni  have 
remained  in  North  Carolina  to  serve  the  state,  fifty- five  per¬ 
cent  are  in  other  states,  and  almost  ten  percent  are  employed 
in  other  countries.  Alumni  are  employed  in  the  public  and 
private  sectors;  local,  state,  and  federal  agencies;  corporate 
and  not-for-profit  settings;  academia;  and  industry.  They  are 
teachers  and  researchers,  consultants  and  administrators, 
community  organizers,  healthcare  providers,  and  policy 
makers  and  analysts.  From  hospital  administrators  to  migrant 
health  center  directors,  worksite  wellness  coordinators  to 
Centers  for  Disease  Control  epidemiologists,  corporate 
biostatisticians  to  nutritional  consultants  in  developing 
countries,  School  of  Public  Health  alumni  play  pivotal  roles 
in  a  wide  range  of  public  health  settings. 
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“The  department 
prepares  students  to 
develop  and  apply 
quantitative  knowledge 
to  a  wide  variety  of 
fields  related  to  human 
health...  Students  focus 
on  specialty  areas 
including  biometry, 
cardiovascular  studies, 
demography  and 
population  studies, 
cancer  research, 
environmental 
biostatistics,  health 
services,  and  mental 


The  Department  of  Biostatistics  prepares  students  to 
apply  quantitative  knowledge  to  a  wide  variety  of 
fields  related  to  human  health,  such  as  the  physical 
environment,  population  size  and  characteristics,  patterns 
of  disease  and  disability,  and  health  service  utilization  and  cost. 

Students  in  the  department  may  focus  on  specialty  areas  within 
biostatistics,  including  biometry,  cardiovascular  studies,  demography  and  population 
studies,  cancer  research,  environmental  biostatistics,  health  services,  and  mental  health 
statistics. 

The  department  offers  one  undergraduate  degree,  the  bachelor  of  science  in 
public  health;  two  master's  degrees,  the  master  of  public  health  and  master  of  science; 
and  two  doctoral  degrees,  the  doctor  of  public  health  and  doctor  of  philosophy. 
Graduate  admissions  are  usually  made  initially  for  study  toward  a  master's  degree. 

The  school's  core  curriculum  is  required  of  all  students  admitted  in  MPH,  MSPH, 
or  DrPH  programs.  Core  competencies  are  required  in  five  areas:  biostatistics,  epidemi¬ 
ology,  health  policy  and  management,  environmental  public  health,  and  behavioral  and 
social  sciences.  Separate  or  integrated  courses  are  available  to  meet  these  requirements. 


The  bachelor  of  science  in  public  health  (BSPH)  prepares  students  for  entry-level 
statistical  positions  in  health-related  organizations  and  for  graduate  study.  Admissions 
and  course  requirement  information  for  the  BSPH  can  be  found  on  pages  14-15  of  this 
catalog  and  in  the  University's  Undergraduate  Bulletin. 
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health  statistics.” 

—  Barry  H.  Margolin, 
chair 


The  master  of  public  health  (MPH)  prepares  students  for  positions  that  require  a 
broad  knowledge  of  the  public  health  field  as  well  as  specialized  knowledge  of  biosta¬ 
tistics.  The  time  requirement  to  complete  the  degree  is  usually  twelve  to  eighteen  months. 


The  master  of  science  (MS)  provides  training  in  the  theory  and  methods  of  biostatistics 
as  applied  to  public  health  issues  and  prepares  students  for  doctoral  training  in  biostatis¬ 
tics.  The  time  requirement  to  complete  the  degree  is 
usually  two  academic  years. 


The  doctor  of  public  health  (DrPH)  offers  pro¬ 
fessional  training  preparing  students  for  leadership 
positions  in  the  areas  of  health-related  applied 
research  and  the  delivery  of  statistical  services  in 
the  health  field.  Students  receive  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  technical  aspects  of  applying 
statistical  techniques  to  a  wide  range  of  health 
problems  and  a  basic  knowledge  of  an  applied 
area  in  public  health.  The  time  requirement  to 
complete  the  degree  is  approximately  three  years. 


The  doctor  of  philosophy  (PhD)  provides 
advanced,  research-oriented  training  in  theory 
and  methodology  and  prepares  students  for 
academic  careers  and  research  positions  in  government  and  other  organizations. 
The  time  requirement  to  complete  the  degree  is  approximately  three  years. 


BIOS  97  Readings  in  Biostatistics  (1*3) 

Directed  readings  or  laboratory  study.  May  be  taken  more 
than  once.  Two  to  six  laboratory  hours  a  week.  Staff. 

BIOS  99  Honors  Research  in  Biostatistics  (3) 

Prerequisite:  BIOS  97.  Directed  research.  Written  and  oral 
reports  required.  Fall,  spring,  and  summer.  Staff. 

BIOS  101  Fundamentals  of  Biostatistics  (3) 

Introduction  to  procedures  in  collection,  summarization, 
analysis,  and  presentation  of  data.  Topics  include  sampling, 
experimentation,  measurement,  descriptive  statistics, 
probability,  confidence  intervals,  and  tests  of  hypotheses. 
Fall,  summer.  Quade. 

BIOS  106  Mathematical  Methods  in  Biostatistics  (1) 

Prerequisite:  MATH  32.  Calculus  and  special  mathematical 
techniques  necessary  for  biostatistics.  Summer.  Staff. 

BIOS  107  Matrix  Theory  in  Biostatistics  (1) 

Prerequisite:  MATH  32.  Review  of  matrix  theory  results 
useful  in  statistics.  Summer.  Staff. 

BIOS  1 1 0  Principles  of  Statistical  Inference  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Knowledge  of  basic  descriptive  statistics.  Major 
topics  include  elementary  probability  theory,  probability 
distributions,  estimation,  tests  of  hypotheses,  chi-square 
procedures,  regression,  and  correlation.  Fall  and  spring. 
Turnbull,  staff. 

BIOS  1 1 1  Introduction  to  Statistical  Computing 
and  Data  Management  (3) 

Prerequisite:  BIOS  101  or  equivalent.  Introduction  to  the 
use  of  computers  to  process  and  analyze  data,  components 
of  digital  computers,  characteristics  of  magnetic  storage 
devices,  use  of  JCL  and  utility  programs,  concepts  and 
techniques  of  research  data  management,  use  of  statistical 
program  packages,  and  interpretation.  Fall.  Staff. 

BIOS  120  Special  Techniques  in  Biometry  (1-3) 

Special  topics  of  current  interest  in  biometry.  Fall,  spring, 
and  summer.  Staff. 

BIOS  124  Some  Quantitative  Methods  in  Planning 
and  Evaluation  (3) 

Prerequisite:  BIOS  101  or  equivalent  or  permission  of 
instructor.  Planning  cycle,  methods  overview,  data  sources, 
PERT,  budgeting,  health  indices,  measurement  of  goal  fulfill¬ 
ment,  achievement,  effectiveness,  efficiency,  research 
designs,  benefit  cost  analysis,  decision  analysis,  probability 
utility,  and  decision  trees.  On  demand.  Staff. 


BIOS  130  Research  Issues  in  Mental  Health 
Statistics  (3) 

Prerequisites:  BIOS  110  and  EPID  160,  or  permission  of 
instructor.  Concepts  of  measurement,  history  and  current 
status  of  classification  schemata  for  mental  disorders,  meth¬ 
ods  of  data  analysis,  and  research  designs.  On  demand. 
Turnbull. 

BIOS  135  Probability  and  Statistics  (4) 

Prerequisite:  MATH  32  or  equivalent.  Elements  of  descrip¬ 
tive  statistics;  basics  of  probability;  random  variables  and 
their  probability  distributions;  special  distributions,  includ¬ 
ing  the  binomial,  Poisson,  normal,  and  gamma;  expectation 
and  moments;  linear  combinations  of  random  variables. 
Elements  of  estimation  and  hypothesis  testing;  analysis  of 
variance;  multiple  regression,  analysis  of  categorical  data; 
some  nonparametric  methods.  Particular  attention  is  given 
to  the  statistical  treatment  of  environmental  science  and 
engineering  problems.  Fall.  Symons. 

BIOS  140  Problems  in  Biostatistics  (1  or  more) 

Prerequisite:  Individually  arranged  with  faculty.  A  course  for 
students  of  public  health  who  wish  to  make  a  study  of  some 
special  problem  in  the  statistics  of  the  life  sciences  and 
public  health.  Fall,  spring,  and  summer.  Staff. 

BIOS  145  Principles  of  Experimental  Analysis  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Biostatistics  110  or  135  or  equivalent,  and 
permission  of  instructor  for  non-SPH  majors.  Continuation 
of  Biostatistics  110.  Analysis  of  experimental  and 
observational  data,  including  multiple  regression  and 
analysis  of  variance  and  covariance.  Fall,  spring.  Staff. 

BIOS  150  Elements  of  Probability  and 
Statistical  Inference  I  (3) 

[CNET  150]  Prerequisite:  MATH  32  or  equivalent. 
Fundamentals  of  probability  theory;  discrete  and  continuous 
distributions;  functions  of  random  variables;  fundamentals 
of  statistical  inference,  including  estimation  and  hypothesis 
testing.  Fall.  Shachtman. 

BIOS  160  Probability  and  Statistical  Inference  I  (3) 

Prerequisite:  MATH  33  or  equivalent.  Introduction  to 
probability;  discrete  and  continuous  random  variables; 
expectation  theory;  bivariate  and  multivariate  distribution 
theory;  regression  and  correlation;  linear  functions  of 
random  variables;  theory  of  sampling;  introduction  to 
estimation  and  hypothesis  testing.  Fall.  Kupper. 

BIOS  161  Probability  and  Statistical  Inference  II  (3) 

Prerequisite:  BIOS  160.  Distribution  of  functions  of  random 
variables;  Helmert  transformation  theory;  central  limit 
theorem  and  other  asymptotic  theory;  estimation  theory; 
maximum  likelihood  methods;  hypothesis  testing;  power; 
Neyman-Pearson  theorem,  likelihood  ratio,  score,  and  Wald 
tests;  and  noncentral  distributions.  Spring.  Kupper. 
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BIOS  162  Introductory  Applied  Statistics  (3) 

Prerequisite:  BIOS  111,  150,  or  equivalents.  Approaches  to 
problems  of  description;  goodness  of  fit;  univariate  location 
and  scale;  bivariate  independence;  and  correlation;  and 
comparison  of  independent  or  matched  samples,  involving 
categorical,  discrete,  normal,  or  ranked  data.  Spring.  Quade. 

BIOS  163  Intermediate  Linear  Models  (3) 

Prerequisites:  BIOS  107  or  MATH  147;  and  BIOS  111,  145, 
150,  or  equivalents.  Regression  analysis  in  matrix  terms, 
general  linear  hypothesis,  diagnostics,  model  building. 

One-  and  two-way  AN OVA  with  fixed  or  random  effects. 
Power  algorithms,  analysis  of  covariance.  Fall.  Muller. 


BIOS  1 66  Applied  Multivariate  Analysis  (3) 

[STAT  160]  Prerequisite:  BIOS  163  or  equivalent. 
Application  of  multivariate  techniques,  with  emphasis  on 
the  use  of  computer  programs.  Multivariate  analysis  of 
variance,  multivariate  multiple  regression,  weighted  least 
squares,  principal  component  analysis,  canonical 
correlation,  and  related  techniques.  Spring.  Muller. 

BIOS  167  Applied  Stochastic  Processes  (3) 

Prerequisite:  BIOS  161  or  equivalent.  Markov  chains, 
Poisson  processes  and  extensions,  epidemic  models, 
branching  processes,  and  other  stochastic  models  of 
empirical  processes.  Disease,  population,  and  other 
biostatistical  applications.  Fall,  spring.  Sen. 


BIOS  168  Design  of  Public  Health  Studies  (3) 

Prerequisites:  BIOS  145,  150,  or  equivalents.  Statistical 
concepts  in  basic  public  health  study  designs:  cross- 
sectional,  case-control,  prospective,  and  experimental 
(including  clinical  trials).  Validity,  measurement  of  response, 
sample  size  determination,  matching,  and  random  allocation 
methods.  Spring.  Davis. 

BIOS  170  Demographic  Techniques  I  (3) 

Prerequisite:  BIOS  101  or  equivalent.  Source  and  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  demographic  data;  rates  and  ratios,  standardization, 
complete  and  abridged  life  tables;  estimation  and 
projections  of  fertility,  mortality,  migration,  and  population 
composition.  Fall.  Suchindran,  Bilsborrow. 

BIOS  180  Introductory  Survivorship  Analysis  (3) 

Prerequisite:  BIOS  161  or  permission  of  instructor. 
Introduction  to  concepts  and  techniques  used  in  the  analysis 
of  time  to  event  data,  including  censoring,  hazard  rates, 
estimation  of  survival  curves,  regression  techniques, 
applications  to  clinical  trials.  Spring.  Staff. 

BIOS  191  Field  Observations  in  Biostatistics  (1) 

Field  visits  to  and. evaluation  of  major  nonacademic 
biostatistical  programs  in  the  Research  Triangle  area. 

Field  Fee:  $25.  Fall.  Turnbull. 


BIOS  164  Sample  Survey  Methodology  (3) 

[STAT  104]  Prerequisite:  BIOS  150  or  equivalent  or 
permission  of  instructor.  Fundamental  principles  and 
methods  associated  with  survey  sampling,  giving  primary 
attention  to  as  non-mathematical  as  possible  a  treatment  of 
simple  random  sampling,  stratified  sampling,  and  cluster 
sampling.  Also,  techniques  of  questionnaire  design,  the 
problems  of  nonresponse,  and  sources  of  non-sampling 
errors.  Practical  experience  in  the  applied  aspects  of  sam¬ 
pling  is  provided  by  student  participation  in  the  design, 
execution,  and  analysis  of  an  actual  survey.  Spring. 
Kalsbeek. 


BIOS  165  Analysis  of  Categorical  Data  (3) 

Prerequisites:  BIOS  145,  150,  and  162,  or  permission  of 
instructor.  Introduction  to  the  analysis  of  categorized  data: 
rates,  ratios,  and  proportions;  relative  risk  and  odds  ratios; 
Cochran-Mantel-Haenszel  procedure;  survivorship  and  life 
table  methods;  linear  models  for  categorical  data. 
Applications  in  demography,  epidemiology,  and  medicine. 
Fall.  Koch. 
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BIOS  213  Data  Management  in  Biostatistics  (3) 

Prerequisite:  BIOS  111  or  equivalent.  Techniques  for 
designing,  implementing,  and  operating  computerized  data 
management  systems  for  large  studies  with  particular 
emphasis  on  collaborative  medical  studies.  Experience  in 
programming  in  a  procedural  language  (PL-1,  FORTRAN,  C, 
BASIC,  etc.)  is  assumed.  Spring,  summer.  Hosking. 

BIOS  215  Health  Data  Processing  Laboratory  (1-3) 

Prerequisite:  BIOS  213.  A  laboratory  course  for  students 
who  wish  to  gain  experience  in  the  data-processing  aspects 
of  current  projects  and  collaborative  medical  studies  of  the 
department.  Fall,  spring,  and  summer.  Hosking. 

BIOS  231  Bayesian  Statistics  (3) 

Prerequisites:  BIOS  161  or  equivalent.  Bayesian  perspective 
on  statistical  theory  (foundations  and  inference);  decision 
theory;  applications  of  prior  to  posterior  analysis,  predictive 
inference;  estimations  of  distributions  via  numerical  and 
stochastic  simulation  techniques;  empirical  Bayes 
methodology.  Fall.  Seillier-Moiseiwitsch. 

BIOS  240  Specialized  Methods  in  Health  Statistics 
(1  or  more) 

Permission  of  instructor  required.  Statistical  theory  applied 
to  special  problem  areas  of  timely  importance  in  the  life 
sciences  and  public  health.  Lectures,  seminars,  and/or 
laboratory  work,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  special  area 
under  study.  Fall,  spring,  and  summer.  Staff. 

BIOS  250  Advanced  Techniques  in  Biometry  (1-4) 

Prerequisites:  BIOS  161,  163,  or  equivalents.  Permission 
of  instructor  required.  Up  to  three  or  four  separate  one- 
semester-hour  modules  presenting  advanced  techniques  in 
biometry  (topics  covered  usually  vary  at  each  offering). 
Knowledge  of  elementary  computer  programming  is 
assumed.  Summer.  Staff. 

BIOS  256  Introduction  to  Nonparametric  Statistics  (3) 

[STAT  171]  Prerequisite:  BIOS  161  or  equivalent.  Theory 
and  application  of  nonparametric  methods  for  various 
problems  in  statistical  analysis.  Includes  procedures  based 
on  randomization,  ranks,  and  U-statistics.  Knowledge  of 
elementary  computer  programming  is  assumed.  Fall. 
Bangdiwala. 

BIOS  257  Nonparametric  Procedures  in  Biometric 
Research  (3) 

Prerequisite:  BIOS  256  or  equivalent.  Nonparametric  point 
and  interval  estimation  in  linear  models  useful  in  biometric 
research.  Robust  procedures,  including  those  based  on 
ranks,  for  analyzing  designed  experiments,  bioassays,  and 
clinical  trials.  On  demand.  Sen. 


BIOS  259  Applied  Time  Series  Analysis  (3) 

Prerequisites:  BIOS  161  and  163  or  equivalents.  Permission 
of  instructor  required.  Topics  include  correlograms, 
periodograms,  fast  Fourier  transforms,  power  spectra, 
cross-spectra,  coherences  ARMA  and  transfer-function 
models,  and  spectral-domain  regression.  Real  and  simulated 
data  sets  will  be  discussed  and  analyzed  using  popular 
computer  software  packages.  Spring.  Truong. 

BIOS  260  Large  Sample  Theory  (3) 

Prerequisite:  BIOS  161.  Corequisite:  MATH  121. 

Stochastic  convergence,  probability  inequalities,  empirical 
distributions,  order  statistics,  central  limit  theorems, 
large  sample  theory  of  statistical  tests  and  estimates,  and 
categorical  data  models.  Fall.  Sen. 

BIOS  262  Generalized  Linear  Models  (3) 

Prerequisites:  BIOS  161,  163.  Introduction  to  the  theory  of 
generalized  linear  models  and  its  extensions,  quasi  likeli¬ 
hoods,  and  generalized  estimating  equations.  Fall.  Qaqish. 

BIOS  263  Advanced  Linear  Model  Theory  (3) 

Prerequisites:  BIOS  161  and  163;  MATH  147;  and  MATH 
116  or  137.  Multivariate  normal  and  related  distributions; 
theory  of  estimation  and  statistical  inference  for  multivariate 
linear  models.  Spring.  Stewart. 

BIOS  264  Advanced  Survey  Sampling  Methods  (3) 

Prerequisite:  BIOS  164  or  equivalent.  Continuation  of  BIOS 
164  for  advanced  students.  Stratification,  special  designs, 
multistage  sampling,  cost  studies,  nonsampling  errors, 
complex  survey  designs,  employing  auxiliary  information, 
and  other  miscellaneous  topics.  Fall  1997  and  alternate 
years.  Kalsbeek. 

BIOS  265  Linear  Models  in  Categorical  Data 
Analysis  (3) 

Prerequisites:  BIOS  161,  163,  165,  and  166  or  equivalent. 
Theory  of  statistical  methods,  for  analyzing  categorical  data 
by  means  of  linear  models,  multifactor,  and  multiresponse 
situations;  interpretation  of  interactions.  Spring.  Koch. 

BIOS  266  Advanced  Linear  Model  Methods  (3) 

Corequisite:  BIOS  263.  Analysis  of  multivariate  linear 
models,  including  regression,  MANOVA  and  mixed  models, 
and  introduction  to  modeling  covariance  matrices.  Spring. 
Helms. 

BIOS  267  Linear  Models  II  (4) 

Prerequisite:  BIOS  263,  266,  or  equivalents.  Principal 
components,  discriminant  functions,  canonical  variates, 
repeated  measurements  experiments,  analysis  of  longitudinal 
data,  and  components  of  variance.  Fall.  Truong. 
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BIOS  271  Demographic  Techniques  II  (3) 

Prerequisites:  BIOS  170  and  integral  calculus.  Life  table 
techniques;  methods  of  analysis  when  data  are  deficient; 
population  projection  methods;  interrelations  among 
demographic  variables;  migration  analysis;  uses  of 
population  models.  Spring.  Suchindran. 

BIOS  277  Mathematical  Models  in  Demography  (3) 

Permission  of  instructor  required.  A  detailed  presentation  of 
natality  models,  including  necessary  mathematical  methods 
and  applications;  deterministic  and  stochastic  models  for 
population  growth,  migration,  etc.  Fall  1997  and  alternate 
years.  Suchindran. 

BIOS  280  Theory  and  Methods  for  Survival 
Analysis  (3) 

Prerequisite:  BIOS  180  or  permission  of  instructor. 
Continuation  of  BIOS  180  with  detailed  discussion  of 
semiparametric  likelihoods,  time  dependent  covariates, 
robustness  and  tests  of  assumptions,  covariate  adjustment, 
and  multivariate  analysis.  Fall.  Staff. 

BIOS  281  Statistical  Methods  in  Human  Genetics  (3) 

[GNET  281]  Prerequisite:  BIOS  161  or  permission  of 
instructor.  An  introduction  to  statistical  procedures  in 
genetics,  Hardy- Weinberg  equilibrium,  linkage 
disequilibrium,  segregation  analysis,  linkage  analysis 
methods  (including  usage  of  genetics  software  packages), 
and  analysis  of  molecular  genetic  data.  Spring  1997  and 
alternate  years.  Staff. 

BIOS  341  Principles  of  Statistical  Consulting  (1) 

Prerequisite:  BIOS  145  or  equivalent.  Permission  required 
for  non-BIOS  majors.  An  introduction  to  the  statistical 
consulting  process,  emphasizing  its  non-technical  aspects. 
Fall,  spring.  Symons. 

BIOS  342  Practice  in  Statistical  Consulting  (1-3) 

Prerequisites:  BIOS  111,  145,  150,  341,  or  equivalents. 
Permission  of  instructor  required.  Under  supervision  of  a 
faculty  member,  the  student  interacts  with  research  workers 
in  the  health  sciences,  learning  to  abstract  the  statistical 
aspects  of  substantive  problems,  to  provide  appropriate 
technical  assistance,  and  to  communicate  statistical  results. 
Fall,  spring,  and  summer.  Staff. 

BIOS  350  Training  in  Statistical  Teaching  in  the 
Health  Sciences  (2  or  more) 

Prerequisite:  Minimum  of  one  year  of  graduate  work  in  sta¬ 
tistics.  Principles  of  statistical  pedagogy.  Students  are 
responsible  for  assistance  in  teaching  elementary  statistics  to 
students  in  the  health  sciences.  Students  work  under  the 
supervision  of  the  faculty,  with  whom  they  have  regular  dis¬ 
cussions  of  methods,  content,  and  evaluation  of  perfor¬ 
mance.  Fall,  spring,  and  summer.  Staff. 


BIOS  389  Research  Seminar  in  Biostatistics  (1-3) 

Permission  of  instructor  required.  Seminar  on  new  research 
developments  in  selected  biostatistical  topics.  Fall,  spring. 
Staff. 

BIOS  390  Research  in  Biostatistics  (2  or  more) 

Individual  arrangements  may  be  made  by  advanced  students 
to  spend  part  or  all  of  their  time  in  supervised  investigation 
of  selected  problems  in  statistics.  Fall,  spring,  and  summer. 
Staff. 

BIOS  392  Master's  Paper  (1-3) 

Fall,  spring,  and  summer.  Staff. 

BIOS  393  Master's  Thesis  (0-6) 

Fall,  spring,  and  summer.  Staff. 

BIOS  394  Doctoral  Dissertation  (0-9) 

Fall,  spring,  and  summer.  Staff. 

BIOS  400  General  Registration  (0) 
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The  Department  of  Environmental  Sciences  and  Engineering  is  one  of  the 
nation's  oldest  and  largest  programs  offering  research-based  education  in 
environmental  science,  engineering,  and  policy.  The  department  offers 
degrees  in  five  academic  programs:  air,  radiation,  and  industrial 
hygiene;  aquatic  and  atmospheric  sciences;  environmental  health  sciences; 
environmental  management  and  policy;  and  water  resources  engineering. 

Department-wide  courses  are  offered  in  sources,  transport,  and  fate  of 
environmentally  important  materials;  health  and  ecological  effects  of  environmental 
agents;  and  environmental  management  and  policy.  These  courses  are  formulated 
to  represent  the  intellectual  core  of  environmental  sciences  and  engineering. 

The  bachelor  of  science  in  public  health  (BSPH)  in  environmental  science 
and  policy  provides  a  firm  foundation  in  the  basic  sciences  underlying  the  field  of 
environmental  science  as  well  as  an  understanding  of  the  role  of  this  science  in 
structuring  local,  national,  and  international  environmental  policy.  Because  of  its 
interdisciplinary  nature,  the  program  draws  on  analytic  approaches  from  chemistry, 
biology,  physics,  and  mathematics.  Students  are  required  to  gain  a  detailed 
understanding  of  one  of  these  fundamental  disciplines  and  its  application  to 
environmental  sciences.  To  encourage  this  rigorous  exploration,  a  student  must 
commit  to  one  of  four  disciplinary  tracks:  environmental  biology,  environmental 
chemistry,  environmental  science  policy,  or  environmental  physics/modeling. 

The  master  of  science  (MS),  master  of  science  in  public  health  (MSPH),  and 
master  of  public  health  (MPH)  degrees  are  offered  in  each  area.  The  general 
University  and  School  of  Public  Health  requirements  for  these  degrees  are  listed  on 
pages  16-20.  The  school's  core  curriculum  is  required  of  all  students  admitted  in 
either  the  MPH  or  MSPEI  programs.  Core  competencies  are  required  in  five  areas: 
biostatistics,  epidemiology,  health  policy  and  management,  environmental  public 
health,  and  behavioral  and  social  sciences.  Separate  or  integrated  courses  are 
available  to  meet  these  requirements.  A  bachelor's  degree  with  a  major  in 
engineering  or  science,  usually  chemistry,  biology,  physics,  or  geology,  is  required 
for  admission.  All  applicants  to  the  environmental  management  and  policy  program 
are  expected  to  have  academic  preparation  in  the  natural  sciences,  usually 
including  chemistry  and  biology,  and  mathematics  through  calculus.  At  least  one 
prior  course  in  economics  is  also  desirable.  Most  successful  applicants  to  the 
environmental  management  and  policy  program  hold  prior  bachelor's  degrees  in  a 
natural  science  or  engineering;  a  strong  combination  of  natural  sciences  and  public 
policy,  economics,  or  other  behavioral  sciences  is  especially  appropriate. 

The  master  of  science  in  environmental  engineering  (MSEE)  degree  is 
offered  by  the  programs  of  air,  radiation,  and  industrial  hygiene  (ARIH)  and  water 
resources  engineering  (WRE).  Admission  and  degree  requirements  can  be  found  on 
page  19.  Candidates  for  this  degree  must  hold  an  engineering  degree  from  an 
institution  accredited  by  the  Accreditation  Board  for  Engineering  and  Technology, 
Inc.  (ABET)  or  an  equivalent  foreign  institution.  Backgrounds  in  civil,  environmental, 
chemical,  or  mechanical  engineering,  where  the  curriculum  has  involved 


“As  an  environmental 
management  and  policy 
student,  I’ve  benefited 
from  the  flexibility 
offered  by  UNO’s 
program.  I  have  been 
encouraged  to  tap  into 
the  wealth  of  resources 
available  through  other 
program  areas  in  our 
department,  as  well  as 
other  departments  in  the 
School  of  Public  Health, 
around  campus,  and 
across  the  Triangle.” 

—  John  Voyzey, 
master’s  student, 
environmental 
sciences  and 
engineering 
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fundamental  work  in  chemistry,  physics,  mathematics,  and  the  engineering  sciences, 
are  preferred. 

The  doctor  of  philosophy  (PhD)  degree  is  offered  in  each  of  the  programs. 
Applicants  may  be  admitted  directly  into  the  doctoral  program  or  may  complete  a 
master's  degree  and  then  seek  admission  to  the  doctoral  program.  Applicants  must 
have  a  major  in  engineering  or  science.  Four  semesters  of  full-time  graduate  study,  at 
least  two  of  which  must  be  earned  in  continuous  registration  on  this  campus,  are 
necessary.  In  the  first  two  years,  applicants  who  are  admitted  directly  to  the  doctoral 
program  will  select  a  doctoral  committee  and  will  have  the  course  of  study 
approved.  Most  students  initiate  the  formation  of  their  doctoral  committees  in  the  first 
year  to  help  guide  the  selection  of  courses.  During  the  third  year,  the  doctoral 
student  should  complete  the  comprehensive  examination  which  precedes  admission 
to  candidacy.  The  specific  timeline  for  completion  of  the  doctoral  degree  depends 
on  factors  including  prior  preparation  and  experience,  availability  of  funding,  and 
individual  ability. 

Other  PhD  requirements  include  a  major  in  one  of  the  program  areas  and  a 
supporting  program  or  minor  of  at  least  fifteen  semester  hours,  excluding  seminar  and 
research  units,  selected  to  be  of  maximum  benefit  in  the  conduct  of  the  research  and 
preparation  of  the  dissertation.  Knowledge  in  the  three  areas  reflected  in  the  general 
departmental  courses  is  required  of  all  PhD  students.  The  department  and  the 
University  also  require  knowledge  of  a  research  skill  or  foreign  language  for  the  PhD 
degree.  Doctoral  written  and  oral  examinations  are  customarily  given  upon  comple¬ 
tion  of  coursework  and  prior  to  approval  of  a  research  proposal  for  the  dissertation. 
The  defense  of  the  dissertation  is  the  final  oral  examination  for  the  doctorate. 


Interdisciplinary  studies  are  encouraged  and  coordinated  by  organizations 
within  the  University,  such  as  the  Institute  for  Environmental  Studies,  the  Water 
Resources  Research  Institute,  and  the  Institute  of  Marine  Sciences.  Joint  programs 
of  study,  such  as  the  specialty  in  radiological  hygiene  offered  with  North  Carolina 
State  University,  draw  on  the  specific  resources  of  each  party.  Students  develop  their 
major  interests  based  on  their  training  in  basic  disciplines. 

Departmental  information  on  each  program  area  and  ESE  Notes,  a  department 
newsletter,  are  available  upon  request  and  on  the  World  Wide  Web  at 
<http://www.sph.unc.edu/envr/>.  For  departmental  information,  please  contact 
C.L.  Lassiter  or  Joan  Miller  at  (919)  966-3844;  for  ESE  Notes,  contact  the 
departmental  administrative  assistant  at  (919)  966-4175. 


Program  Areas  in  Environmental 
Sdences  and  Engineering: 


AIR,  RADIATION,  AND  INDUSTRIAL  HYGIENE  (ARIH) 

The  air,  radiation,  and  industrial  hygiene  program  offers  graduate  education  in  air 
pollution  control,  radiation  protection,  and  industrial  hygiene.  Students  in  the  ARIH 
program  specialize  in  one  of  three  tracks  in  preventive  public  health:  air  pollution 
control,  radiation  protection,  and  industrial  hygiene.  Students  learn  to  recognize  and 
evaluate  problems,  consider  alternative  control  measures,  and  weigh  the  cost  of 
control  against  the  long-term  cost  of  inaction. 

Air  pollution  control  is  concerned  with  pollutants  released  into  the 
atmosphere.  Important  considerations  include  the  sources  of  these  pollutants, 
engineering  methods  for  their  control,  their  transport  and  chemical  transformations  in 
the  atmosphere,  and  their  effects  on  human  health  and  the  environment. 

_ 
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The  radiation  protection  program  is  concerned  with  the  interaction  of 
radiation  with  physical  and  biological  systems.  Based  on  study  of  the  mechanisms 
of  radiation  damage  and  of  radiation  standards,  the  health  physicist  develops 
procedures  to  evaluate  radiation  hazards  and  ensure  the  protection  of  humans  and 
their  environment. 

Industrial  hygiene  is  concerned  with  the  recognition,  evaluation,  and 
control  of  environmental  factors  in  the  workplace  that  cause  sickness,  impaired 
health  and  well-being,  or  significant  discomfort  and  inefficiency  among  workers  or 
the  community. 

Graduates  of  the  ARIH  program  go  on  to  employment  in  industry,  consulting 
firms,  universities  or  research  laboratories,  and  state  and  federal  agencies  such  as 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission,  the 
Department  of  Energy,  and  the  National  Institute  for  Occupational  Safety  and  Health. 

Candidates  must  have  an  academic  background  that  includes  adequate 
preparation  in  calculus,  chemistry,  and  physics.  Master's  programs  generally  take 
two  years;  the  PhD  takes  three  or  more  years  beyond  the  master's  degree. 


AQUATIC  AND  ATMOSPHERIC  SCIENCES  ( A  A  S  ) 

Aquatic  and  atmospheric  sciences  provides  research-based  graduate  education 
focused  on  sources,  transport,  and  transformation  of  natural  and  anthropogenic 
materials  in  stressed  and  unstressed  multimedia  environments.  Study  of  mechanisms 
that  control  environmental  processes  is  emphasized,  but  experimental  and  perturbed 
ecosystems  and  remediation  practices  are  also  considered.  The  program  covers  a 
broad  range  of  environmental  topics,  extending  from  subcellular  processes  to 
ecosystem-  and  global-level  processes,  including  the  modeling  of  transport  and 
transformation  of  aquatic  and  atmospheric  pollutants. 

The  program  provides  students  with  theoretical,  observational,  and 
experimental  knowledge  about  the  processing  of  environmentally  important 
materials.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  materials  resulting  from  human  activities  that 
adversely  affect  the  natural  environment.  The  program's  scope  includes  identification 
of  sources  and  chemical  species;  examination  of  modes  and  rates  of  transport;  and 
analysis  of  types  and  rates  of  transformations,  magnitudes  of  effects,  and  ultimate 
fates.  Students  learn  how  changes  and  disturbances  in  terrestrial,  aquatic,  and 
atmospheric  systems  affect  the  atmosphere  and  hydrosphere,  feedback  processes, 
ecosystem  structure  and  functioning,  and  human  well-being.  Program  courses 
explore  physical,  chemical,  and  biological  processes  in  the  aquatic  environment 
and  physical  and  chemical  processes  in  the  atmosphere  that  control  routes  and 
rates  of  materials  cycling  in  the  modern  world. 

Specific  disciplines  represented  within  the  faculty  include  analytical,  organic, 
physical,  and  atmospheric  chemistry;  biochemistry;  ecology;  limnology;  and 
microbiology.  The  program  has  close  working  relationships  with  the  departments  of 
chemistry  and  geography  and  the  curricula  in  marine  sciences  and  ecology. 
Students  may  fake  courses  at  Duke  University  and  North  Carolina  State  University 
and  may  include  appropriate  outside  faculty  on  their  graduate  committees.  Students 
also  interact  with  scientists  at  Research  Triangle  Park. 

The  AAS  program  seeks  a  broad  regional  and  global  perspective  by 
interrelating  aquatic  and  atmospheric  processes  in  coursework  and  in  research 
projects.  However,  because  much  current  research  has  more  restricted  goals, 
students  usually  develop  a  specialty  within  their  coursework  and  their  thesis 
research.  Accordingly,  three  tracks  within  the  program  area  are  recognized: 
aquatic  chemistry,  atmospheric  chemistry,  and  aquatic  biology  and  ecology. 

Applicants  should  have  an  undergraduate  science  degree,  including  a  year 
of  calculus  and  one  or  more  courses  in  physics,  chemistry,  and  biology.  Applicants 
planning  to  enter  the  aquatic  or  atmospheric  chemistry  track  are  expected  to  have 
taken  physical  chemistry;  those  entering  the  biology  and  ecology  track  should  have 
academic  preparation  in  ecology.  Undergraduate  courses  in  geology,  soil  science, 
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limnology,  oceanography,  meteorology,  modeling,  or  computer  science  are 
desirable. 

Graduate  degrees  are  offered  at  the  master's  (MSPH  and  MS)  and  doctoral 
(PhD)  levels.  The  master  of  science  in  public  health  (MSPH),  a  professional  degree 
granted  by  the  School  of  Public  Health,  requires  the  completion  of  core 
competency  requirements  in  five  areas.  See  pages  16-19  for  more  detail.  All 
AAS  students  are  required  to  take  ENVR  1  33,  three  credits  of  coursework  in 
environmental  management  and  policy  (ENVR  153  recommended),  and  three 
credits  of  coursework  in  environmental  health  sciences  (ENVR  191  recommended). 
Knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  covered  in  these  courses  is  expected  of  all 
graduates  of  the  AAS  program  regardless  of  thesis  or  dissertation  research  topic  or 
other  coursework  at  UNC. 

Students  may  petition  for  exemption  from  any  or  all  of  these  core  require¬ 
ments  if  they  show  that  they  have  had  equivalent  prior  course  experience.  Elective 
courses  will  be  selected  to  satisfy  educational  needs  of  the  particular  student.  A 
written  technical  report  based  on  original  laboratory,  field,  or  modeling  research, 
conducted  under  the  supervision  of  the  faculty  research  advisor,  is  required. 

Students  spend  about  one-third  of  their  time  completing  the  research  project.  The 
MSPH  degree  may  take  two  or  more  years,  depending  upon  the  student's  interests, 
background,  ability,  and  availability  of  financial  support.  It  is  recommended  that 
research  assistants  be  limited  to  a  course  load  of  nine  hours  per  semester. 

The  MS  and  PhD  degrees  are  granted  by  the  UNC-Chapel  Hill  Graduate 
School;  accordingly,  all  Graduate  School  requirements  for  these  degrees  must  be 
met.  Students  working  toward  these  degrees  must  have  graduate  committees  to 
approve  the  course  of  study,  administer  examinations,  approve  the  research  project, 
and  evaluate  the  thesis  or  dissertation.  MS  students  must  take  both  of  the  ENVR  and 
AAS  core  courses  listed  for  the  MSPH  degree  above.  Expectations  for  the  MS  thesis 
are  similar  to  those  for  the  MSPH  report,  as  outlined  above. 

PhD  students  are  expected  to  have  a  depth  of  knowledge  in  all  ENVR  and 
AAS  core  course  material.  The  PhD  degree  is  heavily  research-oriented,  and  the 
dissertation  must  constitute  a  significant,  original  contribution  to  the  field.  Formal 
courses  are  selected  by  the  student  for  approval  by  his  or  her  PhD  committee  to 
meet  both  the  needs  of  the  research  program  and  the  particular  needs  of  the 
student.  The  doctoral  degree  normally  requires  three  or  more  years  past  the  master's 
degree  to  complete  Graduate  School  and  departmental  requirements.  Many 
candidates  work  half-time  as  research  assistants  on  funded  research  projects. 

The  AAS  program  prepares  students  for  careers  in  the  sciences  of  water 
resources,  limnology,  aquatic  ecology,  environmental  chemistry  (aquatic  and 
atmospheric),  environmental  microbiology,  atmospheric  modeling,  and  pollution 
control.  Master's  degree  graduates  are  employed  in  local,  national,  and 
international  agencies  and  governments,  as  consulting  engineers,  and  industry, 
serving  as  environmental  managers,  directors  of  field  and  laboratory  research 
projects,  and  members  of  teams  in  water  resources  management  and  process 
development.  PhD  graduates  go  on  to  teach  on  the  university  level  in  biology, 
public  health,  and  environmental  engineering  programs;  to  work  as  environmental 
managers  and  directors  of  environmental  programs  in  local,  national,  and 
international  agencies;  and  to  work  as  research  scientists  and  senior  environmental 
staff  members  in  industry,  consulting  firms,  and  governmental  agencies. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH  SCIENCES  (EHS) 

The  Environmental  Health  Sciences  curriculum  is  research-oriented  and  focuses  on 
predictive  and  mechanistic  understanding  of  the  interactions  of  environmental 
agents,  including  poljutants,  with  biological  systems.  The  curriculum  supplies  the 
knowledge  base  and  methodologies  for  understanding  the  adverse  effects  of 
environmental  agents  on  biological  systems  gnd  for  prediction  of  the  magnitude  of 


risk,  thereby  establishing  a  rational  basis  for  the  control  of  environmental  exposures. 

The  curiiculum  covers:  (1)  identification  and  sources  of  exposure  to  environ¬ 
mental  agents,  with  emphasis  on  chemical  and  infectious  agents;  (2)  interactions  of 
these  agents  with  biological  systems,  including  routes  of  entry,  patterns  of  distribu¬ 
tion,  metabolism,  elimination,  and  adverse  effects  on  humans  and  other  exposed 
organisms;  (3)  mechanisms  whereby  environmental  agents  exert  adverse  effects  on 
biological  systems;  (4)  measurement  of  biological  end  points,  including  dosimetry  of 
adverse  effects;  and  (5)  development  of  mathematical  models  for  prediction  of 
adverse  effects  on  biological  systems. 


Introductory  courses  provide  a  good  knowledge  base  in  these  topics  for 
all  students,  followed  by  more  specialized  courses  emphasizing  environmental 
toxicology,  infectious  agents  and  human  health,  or  other  relevant  areas  selected  by 
the  students  in  conjunction  with  their  advisors,  according  to  the  students'  interests 
and  long-term  goals.  In  addition  to  departmental  courses,  students  are  encouraged 
to  consider  relevant  courses  offered  elsewhere  in  the  University  and  at  other  nearby 
universities. 

As  required  by  the  Graduate  School,  candidates  for  the  master's  degree 
must  complete  thirty  credits,  including  at  least  twenty-four  semester  hours  of  course- 
work  and  three  hours  of  thesis  or  thesis  equivalent.  Course  requirements  for  the  PhD 
degree  are  selected  by  the  student  and  his  or  her  doctoral  committee  and  must 
include  at  least  three  credit  hours  of 
doctoral  dissertation  and  fifteen  credit 
hours  of  a  supporting  program 

Students  pursuing  the  master  of 
public  health  (MPHj  or  master  of  science 
in  public  health  (MSPHj  degrees  must  rv!ee| 
core  course  requirements  and  other 
academic  requirements  of  tno  School  of 
Public  Health.  Core  competencies  are 
required  in  five  areas:  biostatistics, 
epidemiology,  health  policy  and 
management,  environmental  public  health, 
and  behavioral  and  social  sciences. 

Separate  or  integrated  courses  are 
available  to  meet  these  requirements. 

Students  working  toward  the  PhD  degree 
and  either  of  the  master  of  science  degree 
options  (MS  or  MSPH)  must  engage  in  a 
substantive  research  effort  culminating  in 
the  production  of  a  doctoral  dissertation  or 
master's  thesis  (or  master's  technical  report, 
respectively).  For  the  PhD  and  A4S 
degrees,  a  committee  of  faculty  members 
reviews  and  approves  the  academic  programs  (including  courses,  research  topics, 
dissertation  or  thesis,  and  examinations)  selected  by  the  student. 

Incoming  students  must  have  a  sound  background  in  mathematics  (including 
one  year  of  calculus)  and  the  basic  sciences,  including  chemistry  (at  least  one  year 
through  organic),  biology  (at  least  one  year),  physics  (at  least  one  semester),  and 
biochemistry  (at  least  one  semester).  These  requirements  can  be  met  through  formal 
college-level  courses  or  equivalent  work  knowledge  and  experience.  Applicants 
who  are  otherwise  highly  qualified  but  lack  this  background  are  encouraged  to 
apply  with  the  understanding  that  they  will  have  to  make  up  these  course  deficien¬ 
cies  by  successful  (C  grade  or  better)  completion  of  undergraduate  or  graduate 
courses  during  their  first  year  of  matriculation.  Since  this  program  is  research-based, 
admission  is  contingent  upon  sponsorship  by  an  individual  faculty  member  whose 
research  or  professional  interests  are  consistent  with  the  applicant's  goals. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL  MANAGEMENT  AND  POLICY  (EMP) 

Environmental  management  and  policy  involves  the  identification  and  selection  of 
courses  of  action  that  may  be  taken  to  protect  human  health  and  the  environment. 
Such  actions  range  from  local  decisions,  such  as  how  to  manage  waste  materials 
and  energy  and  where  to  site  new  facilities,  to  state  and  federal  regulatory 
decisions  and  national  and  global  strategies  for  managing  broad  patterns  of 
human  activities  —  resource  extraction,  deforestation  and  urbanization,  use  of 
toxic  chemicals,  emissions  of  air  and  water  pollutants,  and  others  —  that  can  harm 
environmental  processes  and  human  health. 

The  program  prepares  students  for  careers  in  which  they  will  recommend, 
choose,  and  implement  environmental  protection  policies  and  management 
decisions.  Such  careers  require  a  clear  understanding  of  relevant  scientific  and 
technical  questions  as  well  as  a  strong  grounding  in  the  economic,  legal, 
behavioral,  and  political  considerations  involved  and  the  ability  to  make  complex 
decisions  under  conditions  of  scientific  uncertainty  and  political  value  conflict. 

All  applicants  are  expected  to  have  academic  preparation  in  the  natural 
sciences,  normally  including  chemistry  and  biology,  and  mathematics  through 
calculus.  At  least  one  prior  course  in  economics  is  also  desirable.  Most  successful 
applicants  hold  a  prior  bachelor's  degree  in  a  natural  science  or  engineering;  a 
strong  combination  of  natural  sciences  with  public  policy,  economics,  or  other 
behavioral  sciences  is  especially  appropriate. 

EMP  master's  students  are  expected  to  complete  a  core  curriculum  that 
provides  them  with  a  common  body  of  knowledge,  principles,  and  methods  for 
environmental  management  and  policy.  Beyond  this  core,  each  student  is  allowed 
to  develop  more  specialized  expertise,  either  in  particular  applications  (such  as  air 
or  water  quality  management  or  solid  and  hazardous  waste  management)  or  in 
methodological  skills  (such  as  risk  assessment,  benefit-cost  analysis,  quantitative 
decision  analysis,  or  policy  evaluation).  The  master's  degree  normally  requires  two 
years  to  complete  and  the  doctorate  an  additional  three  years. 

Students  pursuing  the  professional  master's  degree  (MSPH)  in  EMP  are 
expected  to  complete  a  core  curriculum,  a  concentration  on  a  particular 
application  or  methodology  (for  instance,  waste  management  or  risk  assessment) 
developed  individually  in  consultation  with  their  faculty  advisor,  and  a  master's 
technical  report.  Before  graduating,  each  student  must  pass  both  a  comprehensive 
oral  examination  and  an  oral  defense  of  the  master's  technical  report  or  thesis.  A 
minimum  of  thirty  credit  hours  is  required  by  the  Graduate  School;  most  students 
exceed  this  minimum  (exclusive  of  research  and  thesis). 

EMP  degree  requirements  for  the  more  academically  oriented  MS  and  PhD 
degrees  are  established  for  each  student  individually  by  their  faculty  advisory 
committees.  In  each  case,  the  course  of  study  must  prepare  the  student  to  write  a 
thesis  or  dissertation  that  makes  a  substantive  and  original  contribution  to  theoretical 
or  empirical  understanding  of  a  topic  in  environmental  management  and  policy. 


WATER  RESOURCES  ENGINEERING  (WRE) 

The  water  resources  engineering  program  helps  students  develop  the  technical 
skills,  critical  thinking,  social  awareness,  and  professional  attitudes  necessary  for 
careers  in  the  various  aspects  of  water  resources  engineering.  Graduates  with 
master's  degrees  find  careers  in  planning,  evaluating,  and  designing  water 
resources  systems  in  the  public  (municipal,  state,  and  federal  government)  and 
private  sectors  (consulting  firms,  industry).  PhD  graduates  find  careers  in  research 
and  teaching  in  universities,  and  in  research  and  advanced  practice  in  various 
private  and  public  sector  organizations,  including  many  of  the  larger  consulting 
engineering  firms. 

The  WRE  program  includes  three  main  areas  of  teaching  and  research: 
engineered  systems,  natural  systems,  and  systems  analysis.  The  engineered  systems 
area  includes  industrial,  water,  and  wastewater  treatment  process  engineering.  The 
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natural  systems  area  addresses  fluid  flow  and  contaminant 
transport  processes  in  subsurface  and  surface  water 
systems.  The  systems  analysis  area  involves  the  application 
of  economic  principles  to  the  design  and  operation  of 
water  resources  systems.  Master's  and  PhD  students  may 
specialize  in  any  of  these  three  areas  or  may  pursue  an 
individually  designed  course  of  study  comprised  of 
components  of  these  areas.  Individual  plans  of  study  may 
also  include  other  programs  within  the  department  and 
other  departments  at  UNC-Chapel  Hill. 

Students  may  pursue  one  of  four  degrees  in  the 
WRE  program:  the  master  of  science  (MS),  the  master  of 
science  in  environmental  engineering  (MSEE),  the  master 
of  science  in  public  health  (MSPH),  or  the  doctor  of 
philosophy  (PhD).  Each  of  these  degrees  serves  a  distinct 
purpose  within  the  educational  background  and  career 
plans  of  the  student. 

The  MSEE  degree  is  ABET-accredited  and  is 
appropriate  for  students  who  will  pursue  their  primary 
coursework  in  WRE,  who  desire  an  engineering-oriented 
career,  and  who  hold  an  undergraduate  engineering 
degree  from  an  ABET-accredited  institution.  Because  of  the 
engineering  orientation  of  the  program,  the  majority  of 
master's  students  pursue  the  MSEE.  The  MS  degree  is 
appropriate  for  students  who  will  pursue  their  primary  coursework  in  WRE  and 
desire  an  environmentally  oriented  career  but  do  not  hold  an  accredited  undergrad¬ 
uate  engineering  degree.  The  MSPH  degree  is  for  students  who  choose  to  pursue 
their  primary  coursework  in  WRE  but  desire  a  broader  education  in  public  health. 

The  minimum  requirements  for  all  master's  degrees  include  twenty-four 
semester  hours  of  formal  coursework,  of  which  fifteen  must  be  from  engineering 
courses,  and  a  minimum  of  three  semester  hours  of  independent  study  and/or 
research,  to  culminate  in  a  master's  thesis  (for  the  MS  degree)  or  a  master's 
technical  report  (for  the  MSEE  and  MSPH  degrees).  The  master's  thesis  is  a 
rigorous,  in-depth  investigation  based  upon  original  research  of  significance  to 
the  field.  The  master's  technical  report  allows  for  independent  study,  but  is  of  a 
more  limited  scope  than  the  thesis.  It  affords  greater  flexibility  and  it  may  involve, 
for  example,  the  critical  assessment  of  a  particular  technology,  evaluation  of 
existing  field  or  laboratory  data,  formulation  and  testing  of  computer  models,  or 
development  of  conceptual  designs. 

The  master's  program  requires  a  minimum  of  twelve  months,  but  most 
students  remain  for  one  or  two  additional  semesters  to  complete  their  coursework 
and  pursue  independent  study. 

The  PhD  degree  is  appropriate  for  students  with  exceptionally  strong  acade¬ 
mic  backgrounds  who  wish  to  pursue  careers  in  teaching  and/or  research.  The 
objective  of  the  PhD  degree  is  to  engage  the  student  in  critical  thinking  through  the 
execution  of  fundamental  research.  The  immediate  goal  is  to  produce  a  dissertation 
that  advances  knowledge  of  the  field;  the  long-term  goal  is  to  prepare  students  to 
recognize  and  tackle  research  questions  by  drawing  upon  their  knowledge  of 
fundamentals.  Critical  thinking  in  the  planning  of  research,  the  execution  of 
experiments  (laboratory,  field,  or  computer-oriented),  and  the  interpretation  of  results 
depend  upon  a  thorough  understanding  of  fundamentals  gained  by  coursework  in 
the  supporting  program  (such  as  natural  sciences,  mathematics,  statistics,  or 
advanced  engineering).  PhD  students  are  expected  to  publish  their  research  in 
peer-reviewed  publications  and  to  present  their  work  at  national  or  international 
meetings.  PhD  students  also  are  encouraged  to  obtain  experience  in  teaching, 
either  as  teaching  assistants  or  as  lecturers  in  departmental  classes. 
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ENVR  51  Environmental  Protection  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Natural  science  requirement  of  the  General 
College.  A  human-centered  study  of  the  health,  economic, 
ecological,  and  aesthetic  effects  of  our  use  of  water,  air,  and 
land.  The  physical,  biological,  and  chemical  processes  that 
occur  in  nature  are  studied,  particularly  as  they  relate  to 
man’s  activities  and  his  generation  of  waste  residues,  heat, 
noise,  and  radiation.  Methods  of  control  and  abatement  of 
environmental  degradation  are  presented.  Three  lecture 
hours  per  week.  Fall,  spring.  Francisco. 

ENVR  95  Analysis  and  Solution  of  Environmental 
Problems  (3) 

Prerequisites:  ENVR  51  and  permission  of  instructor.  A 
selected  environmental  problem  is  analyzed  for  causes, 
methods  of  mitigation,  and  feasibility  of  proposed  solutions. 
One  lecture  and  two  seminar  hours  per  week.  Fall,  spring, 
and  summer.  Crawford-Brown. 

ENVR  97  Selected  Topics  in  Undergraduate  Studies  (1-3) 

Permission  of  instructor  required.  Current  topics  of 
interest  in  environmental  science  and  their  application  to 
understanding  environmental  issues  are  directed  towards 
undergraduates.  Topics  and  instructors  will  change.  One  to 
three  lecture  hours  per  week.  Fall,  spring.  Staff. 


ENVR  98H  Honors  Thesis  in  Environmental  Science 
and  Policy  (3) 

Permission  of  faculty  advisor  required.  Preparation  of  an 
honors  thesis  under  the  direction  of  a  member  of  the 
environmental  sciences  and  engineering  faculty.  Oral 
examination  by  a  faculty  committee  of  the  thesis  is  required. 
Fall,  spring,  and  summer.  Staff. 

ENVR  98  Senior  Thesis  (3) 

Permission  of  instructor  required.  Development,  research, 
and  writing  of  senior  thesis  for  environmental  sciences 
undergraduates.  Three  lecture  hours  per  week.  Fall,  spring, 
and  summer.  Crawford-Brown. 

ENVR  99  Undergraduate  Research  (3) 

Directed  readings  or  laboratory  study.  Written  report  is 
required.  May  be  taken  more  than  once  for  credit.  Six  to 
nine  hours  per  week.  Fall,  spring,  and  summer.  Staff. 

ENVR  100  Reading  in  Environmental  Sciences 
and  Engineering  (1-6) 

Permission  required  for  non-ENVR  students.  Extensive 
library  study  of  a  specific  subject  in  environmental  sciences 
and  engineering.  The  subject  and  requirements  of  the 
project  are  arranged  with  the  faculty  in  each  instance. 

Fall,  spring,  and  summer.  Staff. 
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ENVR  101  Environmental  Health  (2) 

Survey  course  examining  the  relationship  between  environ¬ 
mental  quality  and  human  health  and  welfare.  Satisfies  core 
requirement  for  degrees  in  the  School  of  Public  Health. 
Lectures,  group  discussions  and  projects  focusing  on  sources 
and  effects  of  contamination  in  various  compartments  of  the 
human  environment,  the  interplay  of  physical,  biological 
and  social  factors  and  the  trade-offs  associated  with  preven¬ 
tion  and  remediation  measures.  Emphasizes  critical  think¬ 
ing.  Two  lecture  hours  per  week.  Fall,  spring.  Glaze,  staff. 

ENVR  1 22  Chemical  Equilibria  in  Natural  Waters  (3) 

Principles  and  applications  of  chemical  equilibria  to  natural 
waters.  Acid-base,  solubility,  complex  formation,  and  redox 
reactions  are  discussed.  Problem-solving  approach  is  used 
to  illustrate  chemical  speciation  and  environmental 
implications.  Three  lecture  hours  per  week.  Fall.  Singer. 

ENVR  122L  Aquatic  Chemistry  Laboratory  (1) 

Corequisite:  ENVR  122.  Wet  chemical  and  computational 
laboratory  exercises  illustrating  principles  and  applications 
of  chemical  equilibria  in  natural  waters.  Two  laboratory 
hours  per  week.  Fall.  Singer. 

ENVR  123  Environmental  Organic  Chemistry  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Physical  chemistry.  This  course  addresses 
the  partitioning,  exchange,  and  chemical  transformations 
of  organic  containments  in  the  water,  air,  and  soil 
environments.  Three  lecture  hours  per  week.  Fall. 

Kamens,  Christman. 


ENVR  132  Limnology  and  Water  Pollution  (4) 

Prerequisites:  One  year  each  of  biology  and  chemistry.  Basic 
aspects  of  physical,  chemical,  and  biological  limnology, 
including  impacts  of  anthropogenic  pollutants  and 
relationships  to  watersheds,  streams,  and  estuaries.  Three 
lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  per  week.  Spring.  Staff. 

ENVR  133  Sources,  Transport,  and  Fate  of 

Environmentally  Important  Materials  (3) 

Prerequisites:  One  year  of  college  chemistry;  one  semester 
each  of  college  physics,  calculus,  and  biology;  or  permission 
of  instructor.  Multi-media  processes  important  in 
environmental  compartments.  Development  of  predictive 
abilities  for  spatial  and  temporal  alterations  and  movements 
of  materials.  Three  lecture  hours  per  week.  Spring.  Staff. 

ENVR  134  Ecological  Microbiology  (3) 

Prerequisite:  One  course  in  general  microbiology.  A 
description  of  microbial  populations  and  communities,  the 
environmental  processes  they  influence,  and  how  they  can 
be  controlled  to  the  benefit  of  humans.  Two  lecture  and 
three  laboratory  hours  per  week.  Spring.  Pfaender. 

ENVR  135  Biology  in  Environmental  Science  (3) 

Prerequisite:  General  chemistry.  An  introduction  to 
biology,  including  principles  of  biochemistry,  cell  structure, 
classification,  and  ecology.  Laboratory  emphasizes 
techniques  utilized  in  measurement  and  control  of 
environmental  pollution.  Two  lecture  and  two  laboratory 
hours  per  week.  Fall.  Francisco. 


ENVR  124  Environmental  Analytical  Chemistry  (3) 

Sampling,  sample  treatment,  data  evaluation,  electrochemi¬ 
cal,  spectrophotometric,  and  mass  spectral  techniques  for 
students  with  no  analytical  chemistry  background.  Three 
lecture  hours  per  week.  Spring.  Shuman,  Charles. 

ENVR  127  Oceanography  (3) 

[M ASC  101,  BIOL  126,  CE OL  101]  Prerequisite:  One 
college-level  course  in  biology,  chemistry,  geology,  or 
physics.  An  interdisciplinary  study  of  the  sea  and  the 
interrelationship  of  marine  processes.  Three  lecture  hours 
per  week.  Fall,  spring.  Frankenberg. 

ENVR  1 28  Chemical  Oceanography  (4) 

[M ASC  105]  Prerequisites:  One  semester  of  physical 
chemistry  or  ENVR  122;  CHEM  180  or  equivalent.  Variation 
and  abundance  of  the  sea  water  constituents;  the  chemical, 
physical,  and  biological  processes  contributing  to  their 
distribution;  and  problems  of  dispersion  of  conservative  and 
non-conservative  substances  are  considered.  Spring.  Martens. 

ENVR  131  Water  and  Wastewater  Treatment 
Processes  (2) 

Principles  of  the  typical  processes  and  operation  of  domestic 
water  and  wastewater  treatment  systems.  Not  open  to  MSEE 
students.  Spring,  summer.  Francisco. 


ENVR  136  Biological  Oceanography  (4) 

[BIOL  140,  M ASC  104]  Prerequisites:  BIOL  54  or  BIOL  105 
or  permission  of  instructor.  Physical,  chemical,  and 
biological  factors  characterizing  estuarine  and  marine 
environments  emphasizing  factors  controlling  plant  and 
animal  populations,  including  methods  of  analysis, 
sampling,  and  identification.  Five  lecture  and  five  laboratory 
hours  per  week.  Summer.  Staff. 

ENVR  137  Ecology  of  Wetlands  (4) 

[M ASC  137]  Prerequisites:  One  year  of  biology,  one 
semester  of  ecology,  one  year  in  chemistry,  and  permission 
of  the  instructor.  An  introduction  to  the  functioning  of 
freshwater  and  estuarine  marsh  and  swamp  ecosystems, 
with  emphasis  on  the  systems  of  the  southeastern  United 
States.  Fall.  Staff. 

ENVR  141  Air  and  Industrial  Hygiene  (3) 

Not  open  to  students  who  have  received  credit  for  ENVR 
142.  Problem  definition,  sources  of  information,  health 
effects,  legislative  framework,  and  control  methods.  Hazard 
recognition,  evaluation,  and  remediation  approaches  for 
community  and  industrial  environments.  Fall.  Fox. 
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ENVR  144  Industrial  Toxicology  (2) 

Toxicological  assessment  and  a  case  presentation  of  related 
exposure.  A  conceptual  approach  is  utilized  to  design  appro¬ 
priate  programs  to  prevent  worker  ill  health  due  to  industrial 
toxicant  exposure.  Two  lecture  hours  per  week.  Spring.  Staff. 

ENVR  145  Introduction  to  Aerosol  Science  (4) 

Prerequisite:  Admission  to  department  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.  Physical  and  chemical  principles  underlying 
behavior  of  particles  suspended  in  air.  Topics  include 
rectilinear  and  curvilinear  motion  of  the  particles  in  a  force 
field,  diffusion,  evaporation  and  condensation,  electrical  and 
optical  properties,  and  particle  coagulation,  as  well  as  the 
behavior  of  the  cloud  in  toto.  Three  lecture  and  two 
laboratory  hours  per  week.  Fall.  Reist,  Leith. 

ENVR  145L  Aerosol  Science  Laboratory  (2) 

Pre-  or  corequisite:  ENVR  145.  Basic  laboratory  exercises  in 
aerosol  sciences.  Fall.  Reist,  Leith. 

ENVR  147  Occupational  Safety  (2) 

[PHNU  286 ]  Fundamentals  of  occupational  safety  with 
emphasis  on  legislation  and  organization  of  industrial  safety 
and  ergonomics  programs,  including  hazard  recognition, 
analysis,  control,  and  motivational  factors  pertaining  to 
industrial  accident  and  cumulative  trauma  disorder 
prevention.  Fall.  Staff. 

ENVR  149  Health  Hazards  of  Industrial  Operation  (3) 

Prerequisite:  ENVR  141.  An  introduction  of  the  health  haz¬ 
ards  associated  with  the  various  unit  operations  of  industry. 
Field  trips  to  local  industries  are  planned.  Spring.  Flynn. 

ENVR  1 53  Environmental  Management  and  Policy  (3) 

[PLAN  153,  PUPA  153]  Prerequisites:  ENVR  51  or  graduate 
standing.  Intensive  introduction  to  environmental 
management  and  policy,  including  environmental  and  health 
risks,  policy  institutions,  processes  and  instruments,  policy 
analysis,  and  major  elements  of  American  environmental 
policy.  Lectures  and  case  studies.  Three  lecture  hours  per 
week.  Fall.  Andrews. 

ENVR  1 54  Environmental  Management  and  Policy 
Core  Seminar  (1) 

Prerequisites:  Graduate  standing  in  the  major  and  permis¬ 
sion  of  instructor.  Core  seminar  in  environmental  manage¬ 
ment  and  policy.  Preparation  of  issues  papers,  discussion  of 
current  applications,  and  professional  practice.  Two  seminar 
hours  per  week.  Fall.  Andrews. 

ENVR  158  Mathematical  Methods  of  Environmental 
Modeling  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Calculus.  Mathematical  basis  of  environmental 
models  is  reviewed,  including  an  overview  of  axiomatic 
systems,  differential  equations,  transforms,  parameter 
estimation,  and  numerical  simulations.  Three  lecture  hours 
per  week.  Fall.  Crawford-Brown. 


ENVR  1 59  Analytic  Thought  and  Environmental  Risk  (3) 

Permission  of  instructor  required.  The  principles  of  logical 
analysis  are  developed  and  applied  to  environmental 
problems.  Concepts  such  as  evidence,  inference,  and  proof 
are  formalized  for  calculations  of  environmental  risk.  Two 
lecture  hours  and  one  seminar  hour  per  week.  Spring. 
Crawford-Brown. 

ENVR  163  Radiation  Physics  and  Instrumentation  (4) 

Prerequisite:  Calculus.  Radioactive  decay  and  the  interaction 
of  radiation  with  matter.  Laboratory  study  of  radiation 
measurements.  Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  per 
week.  Fall.  Watson,  Crawford-Brown. 

ENVR  164  Field  Observations  in  Radiological 
Hygiene  (2) 

Permission  of  instructor  required.  Field  observations  of 
health  physics  practices  at  nuclear  fuel  cycle  facilities  and 
government  nuclear  facilities.  Field  fee:  $200.  Spring. 
Watson. 

ENVR  1 65  Advanced  Radiological  Laboratory  (2) 

Intensive  radiological  laboratory  training  at  Oak  Ridge 
Associated  Universities.  Tour  of  research  facilities  at  Oak 
Ridge  National  Laboratory.  Field  fee:  $225.  Spring. 
Crawford-Brown. 

ENVR  168  Comprehensive  Radiation  Biology  (3) 

[ORDI  190]  Prerequisite:  BIOL  11.  A  survey  of  the 
biological  effects  of  ionizing  and  non-ionizing  radiations 
ranging  from  the  molecular  to  the  ecosystem  level.  Related 
topics  such  as  the  effects  of  nuclear  war  and  food  irradiation 
are  also  included.  Fall,  alternate  years.  Tyndall. 

ENVR  171  Reactor  and  Mass  Transport  Principles  (3) 

Prerequisite:  MATH  124  or  equivalent.  Application  of 
chemical  engineering  fundamentals  to  describe  physical, 
chemical,  and  biological  processes  important  for 
water/waste-water  treatment,  air  pollution  control,  and 
processes  in  natural  systems.  Three  lecture  hours  per  week. 
Fall.  DiGiano. 

ENVR  176  Introductionion  to  Groundwater 
Engineering  (3) 

Prerequisites:  Math  through  differential  equations  and 
some  familiarity  with  fluid  mechanics.  This  course  covers 
the  governing  equations  and  analytical  solutions  for 
groundwater  flow,  containment  transporation  the  aqueous 
phase,  and  water  movement  in  the  unsaturated  zone.  Three 
lecture  hours  per  week.  Fall.  Miller. 

ENVR  176L  Subsurface  Process  Laboratory  (2) 

Corequisite:  ENVR  176.  Experimental  and  numerical 
modeling  laboratory  to  investigate  fluid  flow  and  species 
transport  in  multiphase  systems.  Three  laboratory  hours  per 
week.  Fall.  Miller. 


ENVR  190  Reading  in  Environmental  Health 
Sciences  (1-6) 

Permission  of  instructor  required.  Extensive  library  study  of 
a  specific  subject  in  environmental  health  sciences.  One  to 
six  seminar  hours  per  week.  Fall,  spring,  and  summer.  Staff. 

ENVR  191  Health  and  Ecological  Effects  of 
Environmental  Agents  (3) 

Prerequisites:  Basic  biology,  chemistry  through  organic,  and 
math  through  calculus,  or  permission  of  instructor. 
Interactions  of  environmental  agents  (chemicals,  infectious 
organisms,  radiation)  with  biological  systems  including 
humans,  with  particular  attention  to  routes  of  entry, 
distribution,  metabolism,  elimination,  and  mechanisms  of 
adverse  effects.  Three  lecture  hours  per  week.  Fall.  Staff. 

ENVR  192  Techniques  in  Environmental  Health 
Sciences  (1) 

Prerequisites:  Basic  biology,  chemistry  through  organic, 
and  math  through  calculus,  or  permission  of  instructor.  A 
practical  introduction  to  the  measurement  of  biological  end¬ 
points,  emphasizing  adverse  effects  of  environmental  agents 
and  using  laboratory  and  field  techniques.  Two  laboratory 
hours  per  week.  Fall.  Staff. 

ENVR  193  Biochemical  Toxicology  (3) 

[BIOC  142,  TOXC  142]  Prerequisites:  CHEM  130  and  one 
course  in  biochemistry,  or  permission  of  instructor. 
Biochemical  actions  of  toxicants  and  assessment  of  cellular 
damage  by  biochemical  measurements.  Three  lecture  hours 
per  week.  Spring.  Holbrook. 

ENVR  195  Environmental  Health  Microbiology  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Introductory  course  in  microbiology  or 
permission  of  instructor.  Presentation  of  the  microbes  of 
public  health  importance  in  water,  food,  and  air,  including 
their  detection,  occurrence,  transport,  and  survival  in  the 
environment;  epidemiology;  and  risks  from  environmental 
exposure.  Two  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  per  week. 
Spring,  alternate  years.  Sobsey. 

ENVR  198  Biophysical  Theory  of  Environmental 
Health  (3) 

The  biophysical  basis  of  models  of  intake,  metabolism, 
transformation,  and  effects  of  environmental  pollutants  in 
organisms  is  developed.  Evidence  supporting  the  axiomatic 
structures  is  reviewed.  Three  lecture  hours  per  week.  Fall. 
Crawford-Brown. 

ENVR  200  Problems  in  Environmental  Sciences  and 
Engineering  (1-9) 

Departmental  permission  required.  For  students  outside  the 
department  who  desire  to  undertake  individual  study  of  a 
specific  problem  in  environmental  sciences  and  engineering. 
The  subject  and  requirements  of  the  project  are  arranged 
with  the  faculty  in  each  individual  instance.  Two  or  more 
hours  a  week.  Fall,  spring,  and  summer.  Staff. 


ENVR  210  Environmental  Policy  Seminar  (1) 

Current  issues  in  environmental  policy  research  and 
practice,  presented  by  faculty,  advanced  students,  and  guest 
speakers.  Two  seminar  hours  per  week.  Fall,  spring.  Staff. 

ENVR  211  Methods  in  Environmental  Management  (3) 

The  strategies  and  techniques  used  in  the  management  of 
environmental  protection  programs.  Safety  evaluations, 
regulatory  processes,  institutional  arrangements,  and 
organization  responses.  Fall.  Staff. 

ENVR  217  Systems  Analysis  in  Environmental 
Planning  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Calculus.  Systems  approach  and  scientific 
method;  various  approaches  to  system  design;  mathematical 
models;  production,  benefit,  loss,  and  cost  functions; 
constrained  optimization;  marginal  analysis;  linear 
programming;  application  of  techniques  to  systems  for  the 
management  of  environmental  quality.  Spring.  Fauria. 

ENVR  219  Water  Policy  in  Lesser  Developed 
Countries  (3) 

[PLAN  219]  Permission  of  instructor  required.  Seminar  on 
policy  and  planning  approaches  for  providing  improved 
community  water  and  sanitation  services  in  developing 
countries.  Topics  covered  include  the  choice  of  appropriate 
technology  and  level  of  service;  pricing,  metering,  and 
connection  charges;  cost  recovery  and  targeting  subsidies  to 
the  poor;  water  vending;  community  participation  in  the 
management  and  operation  of  water  systems;  and  rent- 
seeking  behavior  in  the  provision  of  water  supplies.  Three 
seminar  hours  per  week.  Spring.  Whittington. 
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ENVR  222  Special  Topics  in  Environmental 
Chemistry  (1-3) 

Permission  of  instructor  required.  Current  topics  in  aquatic 
and  atmospheric  chemistry.  One  to  three  lecture  hours  per 
week.  Fall,  spring.  Staff. 

ENVR  225  Analysis  of  Trace  Organics  (3) 

Prerequisites:  CHEM  61  and  62,  CHEM  181  and  182, 
and  PHYS  24  and  25;  permission  of  instructor  required 
if  prerequisites  not  met.  Basic  principles  of  isolation, 
separation,  and  identification  of  trace  organic  chemicals  in 
environmental  and/or  biological  samples,  including  solvent 
extraction,  liquid  and  gas  chromatography,  and  mass 
spectrometry.  Spring.  Hass,  Albro. 

ENVR  232  Special  Topics  in  Environmental 
Biology  (1-3) 

Permission  of  instructor  required.  Current  topics  in  aquatic 
biology  and  ecology.  One  to  three  lecture  hours  per  week. 
Fall,  spring.  Staff. 

ENVR  238  Microbial  Degradation  of  Xenobiotics  (3) 

Prerequisites:  ENVR  122  and  134  or  an  undergraduate 
course  in  microbiology.  Presents  and  unifies  emerging 
bodies  of  knowledge  in  microbial  ecology,  physiology,  and 
genetics  and  integrates  them  into  discussions  of  chemical 
degradation  in  natural  and  engineered  systems.  Three 
lecture  hours  per  week.  Fall,  alternate  years.  Aitken, 
Pfaender. 

ENVR  241  Principles  of  Industrial  Ventilation  (3) 

Prerequisites:  Calculus  and  physics;  permission  of 
instructor.  Principles  of  industrial  ventilation  for 
contaminant  control  and  design  of  such  systems.  Basic 
laboratory  exercises.  Two  lecture  hours  and  one  laboratory 
hour  per  week.  Fall.  Flynn. 

ENVR  241 D  Ventilation  Design  Problem  (1) 

Permission  of  instructor  required.  Corequisite:  ENVR  241. 
Design  problem  for  industrial  operation.  One  seminar  hour 
per  week.  Fall.  Flynn. 

ENVR  242  Theory  and  Practice  of  Exposure 
Evaluation  (3) 

Prerequisites:  ENVR  143  and  145.  Methodology  and 
philosophy  of  evaluating  exposures  to  air  contaminants  in 
the  workplace.  Course  is  divided  into  lectures,  case-study 
analyses,  and  a  hands-on  term  project.  Spring.  Todd. 

ENVR  244  Environmental  Measurements  Laboratory  (3) 

Physical  and  chemical  techniques  for  measuring  toxic 
gases  in  the  environment.  Practical  experiments  illustrate 
techniques  applicable  to  ambient  air  monitoring,  indoor  air 
pollution  or  the  industrial  hygiene  survey.  Spring.  Reist. 


ENVR  245  Air  Pollution  Control  (3) 

Prerequisite:  ENVR  141.  Engineering  control  of  air  pollution 
control  systems  and  discussion  of  air  pollution  regulation 
and  standards.  Spring.  Staff. 

ENVR  246  Advanced  Methods  of  Exposure 
Assessment  (3) 

Prerequisites:  BIOS  135  and  ENVR  191  or  equivalent.  Pre- 
or  corequisite:  BIOS  145.  Permission  of  instructor  required 
for  non-ENVR  majors.  Covers  the  statistical  and  biological 
considerations  in  assessing  environmental  exposures  to 
chemicals,  with  particular  attention  to  airborne  chemicals  in 
occupational  settings.  Spring,  alternate  years.  Rappaport. 

ENVR  247  Microenvironmental  Air  Flow  Modeling  (3) 

Prerequisites:  Fluid  mechanics  and  permission  of  instructor. 
Applications  of  finite  element  and  vortex  methods  for 
modeling  air  flows  of  significance  in  industrial  hygiene 
applications.  Three  lecture  hours  per  week.  Fall.  Flynn. 

ENVR  252  Environmental  Risk  Assessment  (3) 

Permission  of  instructor  required.  The  characterization  of 
population  exposures  and  the  evidence  used  to  identify 
environmental  substances  that  may  pose  a  human  health 
risk.  The  theory  and  methods  for  quantitatively  estimating 
risk.  Spring.  Turner. 

ENVR  253  Environmental  Policy  Analysis  (3) 

[PUPA  253]  Prerequisites:  Graduate  standing,  ENVR/PUPA 
153,  and  permission  of  instructor.  Advanced  topics  and 
applications  in  environmental  policy  analysis.  Three  lecture 
hours  per  week.  Fall.  Andrews. 

ENVR  255  Management  of  Hazardous  Waste  (3) 

Prerequisite:  CHEM  61  or  equivalent.  The  classification, 
chemistry,  and  toxicology  of  hazardous  wastes  will  be 
presented.  Control  technologies,  regulatory  policies,  and 
management  strategies  are  examined.  Fall.  Turner. 

ENVR  257  Current  Applications  in  Environmental 
Management  (4) 

Interdisciplinary  group  project.  Analysis  of  a  current 
environmental  management  problem.  Topic  changes  each 
year.  Three  lecture  and  one  laboratory  hour  per  week. 
Spring.  Staff. 

ENVR  258  Analysis  for  Risk  Management  (3) 

[POLl  208]  Quantitative  techniques  for  the  analysis  of 
environmental  decisions,  including  application  of  modeling 
and  sensitivity  analysis,  probability,  and  value  of 
information.  The  course  also  explores  risk  attitudes  and 
conflicting  objectives.  Fall.  Amaral. 
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ENVR  263  Radiation  Hazards  Evaluation  I  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Calculus.  The  physics  of  ionizing  radiations 
and  the  principles  of  radiation  dosimetry,  hazards 
evaluation,  and  protection  are  presented.  Three  lecture 
hours  per  week.  Spring.  Watson. 

ENVR  264  Radiation  Hazards  Evaluation  II  (3) 

Prerequisite:  ENVR  263.  Internal  and  external  hazards 
of  ionizing  radiation  are  evaluated.  Problems  in  hazards 
evaluation  and  radiation  protection  of  types  included  in 
certification  examinations  of  the  American  Board  of  Health 
Physics  are  studied.  Three  lecture  hours  per  week.  Fall. 
Watson. 

ENVR  272  Design  of  Water  Systems  (3) 

Permission  of  instructor  required.  Use  of  mathematical 
models  and  computer  programs  for  designing  water  systems, 
including  pumping  stations,  reservoirs,  water  distribution, 
and  waste -water  collection  networks.  Spring.  Launa. 

ENVR  273  Water  and  Wastewater  Treatment 
Plant  Design  (3) 

Prerequisite:  ENVR  174.  The  application  of  the  theory  of 
water  and  waste-water  treatment  to  the  design  of  municipal 
treatment  facilities.  The  course  includes  the  principles  of 
design  and  modern  design  practices.  The  seminar  is  devoted 
to  the  design  and  analysis  of  design  of  specific  works  for 
water  and  waste -water  treatment.  Summer.  Briscoe. 


ENVR  274  Physical/ Chemical  Treatment 

Processes  (2) 

Prerequisites:  ENVR  122  or  equivalent,  and  ENVR  171 
or  equivalent.  Fundamental  descriptions  of  coagulation, 
precipitation,  sedimentation,  filtration,  adsorption,  ion 
exchange,  and  membrane  processes;  applications  to  water 
and  waste-water  treatment.  Two  lecture  hours  per  week. 
Spring.  DiGiano. 

ENVR  275  Biological  Treatment  Processes  (2) 

Prerequisite:  ENVR  171  or  equivalent.  Theory  and  practice 
of  biological  processes  used  for  conventional  and  advanced 
treatment  of  waste -water.  Two  lecture  hours  per  week. 
Spring.  Aitken. 

ENVR  276  Industrial  Waste  Treatment  (3) 

Prerequisites:  ENVR  122  and  274;  permission  of  instructor. 
Principles  and  practice  of  removing  pollutants  from 
industrial  wastes  by  physical,  chemical,  biological,  and 
thermal  processes.  Students  visit  industrial  facilities  and 
prepare  oral  and  written  reports  on  waste  generation  and 
management.  Three  lecture  hours  per  week.  Fall, 
odd-numbered  years.  Aitken. 

ENVR  277  Treatment  Process  Laboratory  (2) 

Corequisites:  ENVR  274  and  275.  Demonstration  of 
physical,  chemical,  and  biological  principles  and  their 
application  to  water  and  waste -water  treatment  through 
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bench-  and  pilot-scale  laboratory  exercises.  Four  laboratory 
hours  per  week.  Spring.  Singer. 

ENVR  278  Geostatistics  for  Spatial/Temporal 
Environmental  Phenomena  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Statistics.  Stochastic  analysis  of  space-time 
environmental  phenomena;  random  field  modeling  of 
physical  laws;  geostatistical  estimation  and  simulation; 
natural  heterogeneity;  stochastic  PDE  of  groundwater  flow 
and  solute  transport.  Three  lecture  hours  per  week.  Fall. 
Christakos. 

ENVR  279  Random  Field  Modeling  of  Physical 
Processes  (3) 

Prerequisite:  BIOS  135  or  equivalent;  calculus  through 
differential  equations  is  desirable.  Science  of  the  probable; 
random  fields;  physical  significance  and  methodological 
theses;  spatial  and  spado  temporal  variability;  ordinary  and 
generalized  fields  of  natural  processes;  transport-type 
models;  Bayesian/Maximum  entropy  estimation.  Three 
lecture  hours  per  week.  Fall.  Christakos. 

ENVR  280  Multiphase  Transport  Phenomena  (3) 

Prerequisites:  ENVR  176  or  171  or  equivalent.  Continuum 
mechanical  approach  to  formulating  mass,  momentum, 
energy,  and  entropy  equations  to  describe  multiphase 
transport  phenomena.  Three  lecture  hours  per  week.  Fall. 
Miller. 

ENVR  281  Applied  Numerical  Modeling  (3) 

Prerequisites:  MATH  31  and  32.  Numerical  methods  for 
solving  linear  and  nonlinear  algebraic,  ordinary  differential, 
and  partial  differential  equations  with  applications  drawn 
from  mass,  momentum,  and  energy  transport  in  science  and 
engineering.  Three  lecture  hours  per 
week.  Spring.  Miller. 


ENVR  282  Public  Investment  Theory  and  Techniques  (3) 

[PLAN  232]  Theory  and  techniques  of  public  investment 
planning  and  benefit  cost  analysis  involving  syntheses  of 
economic,  political,  and  technologic  aspects.  Special  focus 
on  project  and  program  evaluation  in  the  Third  World. 
Spring.  Whittington. 

ENVR  283  Natural  Resource  Law  and  Policy  (3) 

[ PLAN  233]  Permission  of  instructor  required.  An 
examination  of  the  law  of  resource  use  and  development, 
its  administration,  and  underlying  policies.  Particular 
attention  to  water  rights  law,  regulatory  law,  and  natural 
resource  administration.  Regulatory  aspects  of  pollution 
control  programs  will  be  covered.  Fall.  Heath. 

ENVR  284  Water  Resources  Planning  and  Policy 
Analysis  (3) 

[PLAN  234]  Permission  of  instructor  required.  Introduction 
to  water  resources  planning  and  management.  Emphasis 
on  federal  and  state  water  resources  policies  and  the 
development  of  analytical  skills  for  identification  of 
environmental  problems  associated  with  urban  water 
resources  development.  Fall.  Moreau. 

ENVR  290  Health  Effects  of  Outdoor  and  Indoor 
Air  Pollution  (3) 

To  assess  health  effects  of  air  pollutants  on  normal  and 
diseased  human  populations,  including  children.  Physiology, 
cellular  and  molecular  biology,  immunology,  genetics, 
dosimetry  will  be  integrated.  Three  lecture  hours  per  week. 
Fall.  Hazucka. 

ENVR  291  Principles  of  Chemical  Carcinogenesis  (2) 

Prerequisite:  ENVR  190  or  equivalent.  Bioactivation  of 
carcinogens,  interaction  of  activated  metabolites  with  DNA 
and  their  effects  on  DNA  structure,  replication,  repair,  and 
the  control  of  these  processes  during  development  of 
chemically  induced  carcinogenesis.  Two  lecture  hours  per 
week.  Spring.  Gold. 


Vic  Cotto 


ENVR  292  Molecular  Approaches  to  Environmental 
Toxicology  (3) 

Prerequisites:  ENVR  190  or  equivalent  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.  Recent  advances  in  molecular  biology  applied  to 
elucidation  of  problems  in  environmental  toxicology  with 
illustrations  from  the  current  literature.  Three  lecture  hours 
per  week.  Spring.  Ball. 

ENVR  293  Advanced  Toxicology  (3) 

[TOXC  207}  Prerequisite:  PHCO  202  or  permission  of 
instructor.  Cellular  and  physiological  basis  of  toxicity  of 
environmental  chemicals,  with  emphasis  on  organ  specific 
toxicology,  developmental  toxicology,  and  radiation 
toxicology.  Three  lecture  hours  per  week.  Fall.  Swenberg. 

ENVR  294  Biotransformation  of  Xenobiotics  (2) 

[PHCO  209]  Prerequisites:  CHEM  130,  PHCO  202,  or 
permission  of  instructor.  Recent  advances  in  the 
mechanisms  by  which  drugs  and  other  foreign  chemicals 
are  metabolized  to  active  and/or  inactive  products.  The 
importance  of  metabolic  pathways  to  therapy/toxicity.  Two 
lecture  hours  per  week.  Fall.  Harper. 

ENVR  295  Environmental  Virology  (4) 

Prerequisites:  Introductory  course  in  microbiology  or 
permission  of  instructor.  Ecological,  environmental  health, 
and  fundamental  aspects  of  virology,  with  special  emphasis 
on  viruses  in  water,  food,  and  air.  Three  lecture  and  two 
laboratory  hours  per  week.  Spring,  alternate  years.  Sobsey. 

ENVR  301  Seminar  in  Environmental  Sciences  and 
Engineering  (1  or  more) 

Readings  and  discussions  to  provide  opportunity  to  develop 
new  concepts  and  topics  in  various  aspects  of  environmental 
sciences  and  engineering.  Fall,  spring,  and  summer.  Staff. 

ENVR  320  Research  in  Environmental 
Chemistry  (1-9) 

Prerequisite:  Consultation  with  the  faculty  and  approval  of 
subject  and  proposed  program.  Fall,  spring,  and  summer. 
Christman,  Shuman,  Singer,  Millington. 

ENVR  321  Redox  Processes  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Physical  chemistry.  Redox  processes  in  the 
aquatic  environment.  Includes  thermodynamics  and 
kinetics;  photochemical  process  in  aquatic  systems; 
oxidation  processes  for  treatment  of  natural  and 
anthropogenic  organics,  using  ozone,  peroxides,  and  UV 
radiation.  Three  lecture  hours  per  week.  Spring.  Glaze. 

ENVR  324  Chemistry  of  Humic  Substances  (1) 

Prerequisite:  ENVR  133.  Humic  substances  in  nature;  their 
formation,  properties,  and  methods  of  isolation.  Role  of 
degradation  studies  in  structure  determination.  One  lecture 
hour  per  week.  Fall.  Christman. 


ENVR  330  Research  in  Environmental  Biology  (1-9) 

Prerequisite:  Consultation  with  the  faculty  and  approval  of 
subject  and  proposed  program.  Fall,  spring,  and  summer. 
Pfaender,  Sobsey,  Francisco. 

ENVR  333  Seminar  in  Aquatic  and  Atmospheric 
Sciences  (1-3) 

Prerequisites:  ENVR  135.  Advanced  topics  seminar  in 
aquatic  and  atmospheric  sciences.  One  to  three  seminar 
hours  per  week.  Fall,  spring.  Staff. 

ENVR  334  Environmental  Microbiology  Methods  (1) 

Prerequisite:  General  microbiology  or  ENVR  134. 
Microbiological  analytical  methods  that  can  be  used  in 
environmental  setting.  Methods  for  assessing  numbers, 
biomass,  metabolic  activity,  and  genetics.  One  lecture  hour 
per  week.  On  request.  Pfaender. 

ENVR  340  Research  in  Air  and  Industrial  Hygiene  (1-9) 

Prerequisite:  Consultation  with  the  faculty  and  approval  of 
subject  and  proposed  program.  Fall,  spring,  and  summer. 
Fox,  Jeffries,  Reist,  Gold,  Hickey,  Leith,  Kamens. 

ENVR  341  Engineering  Research  in  Air  and 
Industrial  Hygiene  (1-9) 

Prerequisite:  Consultation  with  the  faculty  and  approval 
of  the  subject  and  proposed  program.  Fall,  spring,  and 
summer.  Fox,  Jeffries,  Reist,  Hickey. 

ENVR  345  Selected  Topics  in  Aerosol  Science  (3) 

Prerequisite:  ENVR  145.  Recent  developments  in  selected 
areas  of  aerosol  science.  Topics  such  as  size  and  selective 
sampling,  cloud  formation,  visibility  and  visual  range,  fractal 
geometry,  and  other  timely  material  will  be  studied.  Three 
lecture  hours  per  week.  Spring.  Reist. 

ENVR  350  Research  in  Environmental  Management 
and  Protection  (1-9) 

Prerequisite:  Consultation  with  the  faculty  and  approval  of 
subject  and  proposed  program.  Fall,  spring,  and  summer. 
Christman,  Turner,  Gold,  Andrews. 

ENVR  353  PhD  Seminar  in  Environmental 
Management  and  Policy  (1) 

[PUPA  353]  Prerequisites:  Doctoral  standing  and  permission 
of  instructor.  PhD  seminar  on  theory,  methods,  and  current 
research  and  literature  in  environmental  management  and 
policy.  Two  seminar  hours  per  week.  Fall,  spring.  Andrews. 

ENVR  360  Research  in  Radiological  Hygiene  (1-9) 

Prerequisite:  Consultation  with  the  faculty  and  approval  of 
subject  and  proposed  program.  Fall,  spring,  and  summer. 
Watson,  Crawford-Brown. 
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Environmental  Sciences  and  Engineering 


ENVR  361  Atmospheric  Solar  Radiation  (1) 

Prerequisite:  ENVR  133.  Solar  radiation  transfer,  surface 
irradiance  and  actinic  flux,  atmospheric  photolysis  rates  of 
chemical  species,  Broadband  and  spectral  solar 
radiation  measurement,  and  simple  numerical  models  of 
radiation  transfer.  One  lecture  hour  per  week.  Spring. 
Jeffries. 

ENVR  362  Urban  and  Regional  Atmospheric 
Chemistry  (2) 

Explicit  atmospheric  chemistry  of  volatile  organic  carbon, 
oxides  of  nitrogen,  and  oxides  of  sulfur.  Formulation  and 
testing  of  condensed  photochemical  reaction  mechanisms 
for  use  in  air  quality  models.  Two  lecture  hours  per  week. 
Fall.  Jeffries. 

ENVR  363  Global  Atmospheric  Chemistry  (1) 

Prerequisite:  ENVR  362.  Photochemical  processes  in  the 
global  atmosphere.  One  lecture  hour  per  week.  Fall.  Staff. 

ENVR  364  Measurement  of  Ozone  and  Oxides 
of  Nitrogen  in  Air  (1) 

Prerequisite:  ENVR  141.  Calibration  and  measurement  of 
ozone  and  oxides  of  nitrogen  using  research  instruments. 
One  laboratory  hour  per  week.  On  request.  Jeffries. 

ENVR  365  Measurements  of  Volatile  Organic 
Compounds  in  Air  (1) 

Prerequisite:  ENVR  141.  Calibration  and  measurement  of 
volatile  organic  compounds  using  research  instruments.  One 
laboratory  hour  per  week.  On  request.  Jeffries. 

ENVR  366  Measurement  of  Gas-Particle 
Interactions  (1-3) 

Prerequisite:  ENVR  141  or  physical  chemistry.  Organic 
and  inorganic  reactions  of  gas  and  particle  interactions; 
polycyclic  aromatic  hydrocarbons  on  soot  particles;  acid 
aerosols;  laboratory  projects  using  chambers  and  associated 
instrumentation.  One  lecture  hour  and  one  laboratory  hour 
per  week.  Spring.  Kamens. 

ENVR  367  Development  of  Atmospheric  Chemistry 
Models  (1) 

Formulation  of  computer  codes  for  simulating  atmospheric 
chemistry.  One  lecture  hour  per  week.  On  request.  Jeffries. 

ENVR  368  Operation  of  Urban  Airshed  Models  (1) 

Prerequisite:  ENVR  367.  Application  of  an  urban-scale 
three-dimensional  transport  and  chemical  reaction  model  to 
photochemical  oxidant  problems.  One  lecture  hour  per 
week.  On  request.  Jeffries. 

ENVR  369  Air  Pollution  Regulatory  Policy  Issues  (1) 

Prerequisite:  ENVR  362.  Role  of  atmospheric  science  in  the 
formulation  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  and  EPA  oxidant  regulatory 
policies.  One  lecture  hour  per  week.  On  request.  Fox,  Jeffries. 


ENVR  370  Investigations  in  Water  Resources 
Engineering  (1-9) 

Prerequisite:  Consultation  with  the  faculty  and  approval  of 
subject  and  proposed  program.  Fall,  spring,  and  summer. 
Lauria,  Okun,  Briscoe,  DiGiano,  Singer. 

ENVR  390  Research  in  Environmental  Health 
Sciences  (1-9) 

Prerequisites:  Consultation  with  the  faculty  and  approval  of 
subject  and  proposal  program.  May  be  repeated.  Flours  and 
credits  to  be  arranged.  One  to  nine  laboratory  hours  per 
week.  Fall,  spring,  and  summer.  Staff. 

ENVR  391  Seminar  in  Environmental  Health 
Sciences  (1) 

Permission  of  instructor  required  for  students  outside 
program  area.  Discussions  and  surveys  on  current  critical 
issues  in  environmental  health  sciences.  On  request.  Staff. 

ENVR  392  Master's  Technical  Report  (1-9) 

The  technical  report  requirement  for  MSPH,  MPH,  and 
MSEE  candidates  is  satisfied  by  the  extensive  study  of  a 
problem  in  environmental  sciences  and  engineering.  Study 
may  extend  over  one  or  more  semesters,  and  credit  is 
assigned  accordingly.  Staff. 

ENVR  393  Master's  Thesis  (0-9) 

ENVR  394  Doctoral  Dissertation  (0-9) 

ENVR  400  General  Registration  (0) 
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Chair 

David  A.  Savitz 
Professor 

Registrar 

Nancy  L.  Colvin 
Telephone  #  (919)  966-7459 

Professors 

Gerardo  Heiss 
Barbara  S.  Hulka 
Kenan  Professor 
Michel  A.  Ibrahim 
Berton  H.  Kaplan 
Lenore  Kohlmeier 
Edison  T.  Liu 
David  A.  Savitz 
John  R.  Seed 
Carl  M.  Shy 
Herman  A.  lyroler 

Alumni  Distinguished  Professor 

Professors  Emeriti 

Hilton  T.  Goulson 
Cecil  G.  Sheps 

Clinical  Professors 

Timothy  S.  Carey 
Gordon  H.  DeFriese 
Jo-Da vid  Fine 
Curtis  G.  Hames 
Ronald  J.  Hunt 
Stanley  M.  Lemon 
David  E  Ransohoff 
Robert  S.  Sandler 
David  S.  Sheps 
Philip  D.  Sloane 
Ronald  P.  Strauss 
Edward  H.  Wagner 

Adjunct  Professors 

James  C.  Barrett 
James  D.  Beck 
Dan  G.  Blazer 
Gregory  L.  Burke 
Willard  Cates  Jr. 

Joan  Cornoni-Huntley 
Robert  Desowitz 


Richard  B.  Everson 
Suzanne  W  Fletcher 
Judith  A.  Fortney 
Jean  G.  French 
Raymond  S.  Greenberg 
Jack  D.  Griffith 
Harry  A.  Guess 
Carl  G.  Hayes 
Sherman  A.  James 
David  Jenkins 
Ulrich  Keil 
Ruth  E.  Little 
J.  Newton  MacCormack 
Melinda  S.  Meade 
George  R.  Parke rson  Jr. 

Dale  Sandler 
John  W  Stamm 
Hugh  H.  Tilson 
James  E  Toole 
Allen  J.  Wilcox 
Red  ford  B.  Williams 

Associate  Professors 

Ralph  S.  Baric 
James  E.  Hall 
Irva  Hertz-Picciotto 
Dana  P  Loomis 
Andrew  E  Olshan 
Victor  J.  Schoetibach 
Lola  V.  Stamm 
H.  June  Stevens 
James  C.  Thomas 
David  J.  Weber 
Kristen  A.  Weigle 
Steven  B.  Wing 

Associate  Professor  Emerita 

M.  Caroline  Becker 

Clinical  Associate  Professors 

Brian  A.  Boehlecke 
Arthur  T.  Evans 
Peter  A.  Margolis 
Bonnie  Rogers. 

Desmond  K.  Runyan 
Mark  E.  Williams 
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Adjunct  Associate  Professors 

Naomar  Almeida-Filho 
John  C.  Barefoot 
W.  Eugene  Broadhead 
John  R.  Crouse 
Russell  P.  Harris 
Suzanne  E.  Landis 
Stephanie  J.  London 
Matthew  P.  Longnecker 
William  E  McDonnell  Ill 
Wilbur  K.  Milhous 
J.  Michael  Moser 
Miquel  S.  Porta 
Walter  J.  Rogan 
Michael  J.  Rosenberg 
Carol  W.  Runyan 
Ilene  C.  Siegler 
David  S.  Strogatz 
Jane  A.  Weintraub 
Bonnie  C.  Yankaskas 

Assistant  Professors 

Robert  C.  Millikan 
Christine  L.  Moe 
Beth  M.  Newman 
James  S.  Pankow 
Wayne  D.  Rosamond 
Rachel  A.  Royce 
Marilyn  E  Vine 

Research  Assistant  Professors 

Kathleen  Conway 
Maria  M.  Hall 
Duanping  Liao 
Wendie  A.  Robbins 

Adjunct  Assistant  Professors 

Timothy  E.  Aldrich 
Elizabeth  B.  Andrews 
H.  Michael  Arrighi 
Donna  D.  Baird 
Douglas  A.  Bell 
Leigh  F.  Callahan 
Dennis  A.  Clements  III 
Thomas  B.  Cole 
Glinda  S.  Cooper 
Sara  A.  Ephross 
PaulJ.  Felclblum 


Joanne  M.  Garrett 
Peter  A.  Garrett 
Debra  E.  Irwin 
Margaret  F.  McCann 
Dexter  L.  Morris 
Azmi  A.  Nabulsi 
Andrew  S.  Rowland 
Gregory  P  Samsa 
Vilma  S.  Santana 
William  B.  Saunders 
Joellen  M.  Schildkraut 
Pamela  J.  Schwingl 
C.  Gregory  Smith 
David  C.  Sokal 
Paul  E.  Stang 
Jack  A.  Taylor 
Patricia  S.  Tennis 
Emmanuel  B.  Walter 
Suzanne  L.  West 
Alice  D.  White 
Timothy  C.  Wilcosky 

Clinical  Assistant  Professors 

Lorraine  K.  Alexander 
Elizabeth  A.  Conlisk 
Paul  A.  Godley 
Eugene  J.  Lengerich 
Michael  J.  McMahon 
Gary  D.  Slade 

Parasitology  and  Laboratory 
Practice*  Professors  Emeriti 

Charles  H.  Okey 
Norman  Weatherly 

Associate  Professor  Emeritus 

Elmer  F.  Chaffee 

*  Parasitology  and  Laboratory  Practice  closed 

|une  30.  1991.  Molecular  parasitology  was 
transferred  to  Epidemiology  in  1991. 
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Epidemiology 


The  Department  of  Epidemiology  prepares  students  to  conduct  research 
and  to  teach.  The  department  offers  research  training  in  a  number  of 
specialized  areas,  including  chronic  diseases,  infectious  diseases,  envi¬ 
ronmental/occupational  exposures,  reproductive  issues,  and  healthcare. 
The  department  maintains  active  collaborative  relationships  with  other 
departments  throughout  the  University,  allowing  students  to  take  advantage  of  the 
resources  of  the  entire  University  research  community.  Epidemiology  students  take 
courses  in  other  departments  and  curricula  within  the  School  of  Public  Health  as 
well  as  in  other  divisions. 

The  department  offers  two  master's  degrees:  the  master  of  public  health 
and  the  master  of  science  in  public  health,  and  two  doctoral  degrees:  the  doctor  of 
philosophy  and  the  doctor  of  public  health. 

Candidates  for  all  degree  programs  should  have  backgrounds  in  the 
biological  sciences  or  in  the  behavioral  sciences  with  supporting  courses  in  the 
biological  sciences.  They  also  should  have  strong  mathematical  preparation  and 
demonstrate  a  commitment  to  research. 

The  master  of  public  health  (MPH)  and  master  of  science  in  public  health 
(MSPH)  prepare  students  for  professional  public  health  practice  or  teaching 
positions.  The  MPH  is  designed  for  students  who  have  terminal  professional 
degrees  in  the  biomedical  or  behavioral  sciences;  the  MSPH  is  designed  for 
students  who  do  not  have  relevant  advanced  degrees. 

Both  degrees  require  a  minimum  of  thirty  semester  hours  of  credit,  although 
most  students  complete  additional  credit  hours.  Requirements  include  the  School  of 
Public  Health  core  courses  described  on  pages  16-17  (for  the  MPH)  and  pages!  7- 
1  8  (for  the  MSPH).  In  addition,  students  in  both  programs  must  complete  a 
sequence  of  methods  courses  and  one  or  more  substantive  courses  in  epidemiology. 
Other  coursework  is  determined  with  the  advisor  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  individual 
student.  Master's  candidates  also  must  complete  a  comprehensive  written 
examination  and  a  master's  paper  and  present  their  research  in  a  seminar. 

Both  master's  programs  usually  require  two  years  in  residence.  In  some 
cases,  MPH  students  with  prior  professional  degrees  may  complete  the  requirements 
in  twelve  to  eighteen  months. 

The  doctor  of  philosophy  (PhD)  in  epidemiology  prepares  students  for  careers  in 
research  and  teaching,  often  at  a  university,  federal  or  state  agency,  or  private 
research  institution.  Students  develop  research  and  teaching  skills  in  epidemiology 
through  coursework  and  practice  opportunities. 

Requirements  include  a  sequence  of  courses  in  epidemiologic  and 
biostatistical  methods,  two  or  more  courses  in  substantive  research  areas,  a 
minimum  of  three  dissertation  credits,  one  semester  of  teaching  experience  in 
epidemiology,  and  additional  coursework  as  prescribed  individually  by  the 
student's  intradepartmental  review  committee.  Further  coursework  in  biostatistics 
is  expected. 


“The  department  of 
epidemiology  refers  to  its 
mission  as  ‘the  science 
of  community,  the  com¬ 
munity  of  science.’  As 
such,  the  department 
excels  in  program  areas 
dedicated  to  cancer  and 
cardiovascular  diseases, 
infectious  diseases, 
healthcare  epidemiology, 
reproductive  epidemiolo¬ 
gy,  and  environmental/ 
occupational  epidemiology. 
Our  students  go  on  to 
enjoy  vital  jobs  in  the 
public  health  field.” 

—  Dr.  Berton  Kaplan, 
professor 
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The  PhD  program  averages  three  to  five  years  for  completion.  At  least  two 
years  (four  semesters)  must  be  spent  in  residency  on  the  UNC-Chapel  Hill  campus. 
Preliminary  doctoral  examinations,  including  written  and  oral  components,  are 
required.  The  PhD  dissertation  should  involve  an  original  research  problem  and 
demonstrate  a  sophisticated  level  of  reseach. 

The  doctor  of  public  health  (DrPH)  is  offered  in  conjunction  with  the  school¬ 
wide  public  health  leadership  program  (see  page  83).  A  student  entering  the 
leadership  program  to  major  in  epidemiology  must  have  an  MPH  in  epidemiology  or 
equivalent  coursework. 

DrPH  students  spend  twelve  months  in  residency  on  campus,  during  which 
they  complete  forty-one  credit  hours,  including  a  sequence  of  courses  and  seminars 
prescribed  by  the  leadership  program  and  twelve  hours  of  coursework  specified  by 
the  department  of  epidemiology. 

After  the  twelve-month  residency,  students  return  to  their  places  of  employment, 
where  they  complete  their  dissertations,  which  are  of  an  applied  nature.  Students 
are  also  required  to  take  written  and  oral  preliminary  examinations. 


EPID  120  Infectious  Disease  Epidemiology  and  the 
Health  of  the  Public  (3) 

An  overview  of  current  problems  in  infectious  diseases  with 
an  emphasis  on  factors  such  as  human  behavior,  economics 
and  political  activities  which  do,  and  will,  influence  public 
health  control  programs.  Three  lecture  hours  per  week. 

Fall.  Seed. 

EPID  125  Injury  as  a  Public  Health  Problem  (3) 

[MHCH  125,  HBHE  125]  Pre-  or  corequisite:  EPID  160  or 
equivalent.  This  course  considers  the  causes  and 
consequences  of  traumatic  injury  within  developmental, 
social,  and  economic  contexts  and  dilemmas  in  injury 
prevention.  Injuries  associated  with  transportation,  violence, 
and  the  home  and  occupational  environments  are  included. 
Three  lecture  hours  per  week.  Fall.  Runyan,  Kotch. 

EPID  140,  141  Problems  in  Epidemiology  (1  or  more) 

A  course  for  students  who  wish  to  make  an  intensive  study 
of  some  special  problems  in  epidemiology.  Two  or  more 
hours  per  week.  Fall,  spring,  and  summer.  Staff. 

EPID  160  Principles  of  Epidemiology  (3) 

Pre-  or  corequisite:  BIOS  110.  Permission  required  for 
non-SPH  majors.  An  introductory  course  that  considers 
the  meaning,  scope  and  applications  of  epidemiology  to 
public  health  practice  and  the  uses  of  vital  statistics  data 
in  the  scientific  appraisal  of  community  health.  One 
lecture  and  two  lab  hours  per  week.  Fall,  spring.  Shy, 
Alexander,  Moe. 

EPID  168  Fundamentals  of  Epidemiology  (4) 

Permission  of  instructor  required  for  non-majors.  An 
intensive  introduction  to  epidemiologic  concepts  and 
methods  for  students  intending  to  engage  in,  collaborate 
in,  or  interpret  the  results  of  epidemiologic  studies.  Some 
familiarity  with  biomedical  concepts  may  be  needed.  An 
alternate  to  EPID  160  for  satisfying  the  SPH  core  require¬ 
ment.  Three  lecture  and  two  seminar  hours  per  week.  Fall. 
Schoenbach,  Rosamond. 

EPID  201  Epidemiologic  Research  Methods  (3) 

Prerequisites:  EPID  268  and  introductory  biostatistics. 
Permission  of  instructor  required.  A  second-level  course  on 
conduct  of  epidemiologic  research.  Focuses  on  dealing  with 
both  conceptual  problems  of  applying  the  scientific  method 
and  practical  issues  encountered  in  carrying  out  the  work. 
Three  lecture  hours  per  week.  Spring.  Weigle. 

EPID  203  Data  Analysis  in  Oral  Epidemiology  (2*3) 

Prerequisite:  Basis  knowledge  of  SAS.  Permission  of  instruc¬ 
tor  required.  Data  analysis  project  in  oral  epidemiology;  data 
cleanup,  file  construction,  and  analysis.  For  three  credit 
hours  the  student  also  completes  multivariate  analysis  with 
linear,  logistic  regression.  Project  to  result  in  publishable 
paper.  Fall.  Hunt. 


EPID  205  Clinical  Epidemiology  and  Clinical  Research 
Methods  (6) 

Permission  of  instructor  required.  Intense  interdisciplinary 
approach  to  clinical  research  intended  primarily  for 
physicians  committed  to  clinical  investigation. 
Epidemiologic,  social  science,  and  decision-analytic 
methods;  medical  ethics;  health  policy;  health  economics; 
and  medical-care  epidemiology.  Five  lecture  and  two 
seminar  hours  per  week.  Fall.  Ransohoff. 

EPID  206  Clinical  Research  Skills  (4) 

Permission  of  instructor  required.  Practical  research  skills 
for  clinical  investigators  including  grant  application,  instru¬ 
ment  development,  project  management,  data  management, 
data  analysis,  and  the  communication  of  research  results. 
Four  lecture  hours  per  week.  Spring.  Ransohoff. 

EPID  212  Epidemiology  of  Medical  Care  (3) 

Prerequisite:  EPID  160  or  168.  Epidemiology  applied  to 
issues  in  healthcare,  variations  in  disease  and  medical  care, 
quality  of  care  measures,  role  of  healthcare  in  determination 
of  trends,  and  epidemiological  approaches  in  planning/ 
policy.  Three  lecture  hours  per  week.  Fall.  DeFriese. 

EPID  214  Research  on  Aging  Populations  (3) 

Prerequisites:  Introductory  epidemiology  and  biostatistics. 
Methodologic  and  content  issues  in  research  on  aging 
including  measurement  of  physical  and  mental  functions, 
subject  recruitment  and  selection,  selective  survival, 
attrition,  and  co-morbidity.  Evaluation  and  discussion  of 
clinical  topics.  Three  lecture  hours  per  week.  Spring.  Sloane. 
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EPID  215  Public  Health  Microbiology  (4) 

Overview  of  basic  principles  of  infectious  diseases  focusing 
on  human  pathogens  of  public  health  importance.  Includes 
a  general  introduction  to  the  biology  of  viruses,  bacteria, 
and  eucaryotic  parasites.  Four  lecture  hours  per  week. 
Spring.  Seed,  Baric,  Hall,  Stamm. 

EPID  216  History  of  Epidemiology  (3) 

Prerequisites:  EPID  160  or  168  and  introductory 
biostatistics.  The  changing  form  and  content  of 
epidemiology,  considered  in  historical  context  and  focusing 
on  Western  countries  from  1700  to  the  present.  Discussion 
includes  goals,  concepts,  methods,  and  relationships  with 
statistics,  medicine,  and  public  health.  Three  lecture  hours 
per  week.  Spring.  Loomis. 

EPID  217  Philosophy  of  Epidemiology  (3) 

Prerequisites:  EPID  268  and  BIOS  145.  A  forum  for 
evaluation  of  the  place  of  epidemiology  in  science,  public 
health,  and  society,  focusing  on  the  nature  of  objectivity  and 
the  social  construction  of  epidemiological  knowledge.  Three 
lecture  hours  per  week.  Fall,  alternate  years.  Wing. 

EPID  218  Introduction  to  Methods  in  Infectious 
Disease  Epidemiology  (3) 

Prerequisites:  Introductory  epidemiology  and  biostatistics. 
Introduction  to  infectious  disease  epidemiology.  Course  will 
focus  on  methodology,  public  health  concerns,  patterns  of 
transmission,  and  newly  discovered  infections.  Will  focus  on 
diseases  in  developed  countries,  especially  the  U.S.  Three 
lecture  hours  per  week.  Fall.  Weber,  Weigle,  Thomas. 


EPID  219  Perinatal  Epidemiology  (3) 

Prerequisites:  EPID  160  and  BIOS  110  or  alternatives. 
Permission  of  instructor  required.  Epidemiology  of  major 
reproductive  health  outcomes,  including  infertility,  fetal  loss, 
birth  weight,  congenital  malformations,  and  infant  mortality. 
Current  knowledge  regarding  epidemiology  of  these 
outcomes.  Discussion  of  methodologic  issues  specific  to 
reproduction.  Fall.  Olshan,  Savitz. 

EPID  220  Health  Promotion/Disease  Prevention 

and  Behavioral  Epidemiology  (3) 

Prerequisite:  EPID  168  or  permission  of  instructor.  Selected 
topics  on  the  role  of  lifestyle  behavior  in  modem  illness  and 
on  conceptual,  methodologic,  substantive,  and  policy  issues 
in  health  promotion/disease  prevention.  Three  lecture  hours 
per  week.  Spring.  Schoenbach,  Kaplan. 

EPID  222  Epidemiology  of  Immunizations  (3) 

Prerequisites:  EPID  160  or  equivalent.  The  application  of  epi¬ 
demiological  methods  to  immunization  practices.  Topics  will 
include  vaccine  development,  vaccine  efficacy,  post-licensing 
evaluation,  vaccine  coverage,  and  cost/benefit  analysis.  Three 
lecture  hours  per  week.  Spring.  Weigle,  Weber. 

EPID  223  Biochemical  Epidemiology  (3) 

Prerequisites:  Introductory  epidemiology  and  biostatistics. 
Introduction  to  the  use  of  biochemical  markers  in 
epidemiologic  research.  Emphasis  on  markers  of 
genotoxicity  such  as  chromosomal  aberrations,  sister 
chromatid  exchanges,  micronuclei,  and  DNA  adducts. 

Three  lecture  hours  per  week.  Fall.  Vine. 

EPID  224  Methods  in  the  Study  and  Control  of 
Sexually  Transmitted  Diseases  (3) 

Prerequisites:  EPID  160  or  equivalent.  Course  aims  to 
familiarize  students  with  current  knowledge  of  epidemiology 
of  sexually  transmitted  diseases  and  how  to  study  these  dis¬ 
eases.  Extensive  discussion  of  issues  in  the  control  of  STDs. 
Three  lecture  hours  per  week.  Spring.  Thomas,  Waskin. 

EPID  225  Clinical  Trials  in  Epidemiology  (3) 

Prerequisites:  Introductory  epidemiology  and  introductory 
biostatistics.  Systematic  overview  of  principles  in  design, 
implementation,  and  analysis  of  clinical  trials.  Emphasis  on 
applications  in  chronic  disease  epidemiology.  In-depth 
discussion  of  case  examples  from  cardiovascular  disease  epi¬ 
demiology.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week.  Spring.  Tyroler,  Davis. 

EPID  226  Control  of  Infectious  Diseases  in 
Developing  Countries  (1-3) 

Prerequisite:  EPID  160  or  168.  Orientation  to  control  and 
study  of  infectious  diseases  in  developing  countries. 
Principles  of  planning,  conduct,  and  evaluation  of  field 
studies/projects.  Emphasis  on  infectious  diarrheal  diseases, 
vector-borne  infections,  and  parasitic  diseases.  One  lecture 
hour  and  two  to  four  seminar  hours  per  week.  Spring, 
alternate  years.  Weigle. 


EPID  22 7  Women's  Health:  A  Life  Cycle  Perspective  (2) 

[MHCH  227]  Permision  of  instructor  required  for 
nonmajors.  Survey  of  the  sources  and  causes  of  morbidity 
and  mortality  among  women  from  birth  to  extreme  old  age. 
A  goal  is  to  highlight  subject  areas  historically  under¬ 
researched  and  under-serviced.  Fall  or  spring,  alternate 
years.  Zapata,  Newman. 

EPID  229  Genetic  Epidemiology:  Methods 
and  Applications  (3) 

Prerequisites:  EPID  268  and  BIOS  145  or  their  equivalents, 
and  genetics  experience  or  permission  of  instructor. 
Concepts  and  methods  of  genetic  epidemiology  relevant 
to  the  study  of  complex  human  diseases,  including  research 
on  twins,  familial  aggregation,  path  analysis,  segregation 
analysis,  linkage  analysis,  and  gene-environment  interaction. 
Three  lecture  hours  per  week.  Spring.  Newman. 

EPID  232  Methods  and  Issues  in 

Pharmacoepidemiology  (3) 

Prerequisites:  Introductory  epidemiology  and  biostatistics. 
Application  of  the  epidemiologic  knowledge,  methodology, 
and  reasoning  to  the  study  of  the  effects  (beneficial  and 
adverse)  and  uses  of  drugs  in  human  populations.  Fall.  Guess. 

EPID  233  Cancer  Epidemiology  and  Pathogenesis  (3) 

Prerequisites:  EPID  168  or  equivalent,  BIOS  110,  and 
undergraduate  major  or  strong  preparation  in  the  biological 
sciences.  Permission  of  instructor  required  for  non-majors. 
Emphasis  on  integration  of  epidemiologic  data  with  labora¬ 
tory  and  clinical  research  findings.  Issues  in  epidemiologic 
research  design,  analysis,  and  interpretation  are  presented 
within  the  context  of  substantive  epidemiology.  Three 
lecture  hours  per  week.  Spring.  Hulka. 

EPID  234  Cancer  Epidemiology  Methods  (3) 

Prerequisites:  EPID  160  or  168  and  BIOS  110.  Permission 
required  for  non-majors.  Interpreting  cancer  statistics,  lead 
time/length  time  bias,  screening,  causation,  multistage 
models,  study  designs.  Applications  include:  Cancer  in 
developing  countries,  psychosocial  and  public  policy  issues. 
Three  lecture  hours  per  week.  Spring.  Millikan. 

EPID  256  Cardiovascular  Disease  Epidemiology  (3) 

Pre-  or  corequisites:  EPID  160  and  BIOS  110  or  their 
equivalents.  Review  of  major  issues  in  cardiovascular  disease 
epidemiology,  summarization  of  relevant  pathology  and 
analogies  of  population  determinants,  and  strategies  for 
prevention.  Three  lecture  hours  per  week.  Fall.  Heiss, 
Tyroler,  Davis. 

EPID  257  Teaching  Experience  in  Epidemiology  (1-4) 

Prerequisite:  EPID  major,  second  year  or  above.  Provides 
epidemiology  majors  with  supervised  experience  in  teaching 
and  course  preparation.  Students  act  as  assistants  in 
departmental  courses.  Two  to  eight  seminar  hours  a  week. 
Fall,  spring.  Staff. 


EPID  259  Nutritional  Epidemiology  (3) 

[NUTR259]  Prerequisites:  EPID  160  or  168  and  BIOS  101 
or  110.  This  course  builds  the  foundation  for  critical 
evaluation  of  the  nutritional  epidemiologic  literature.  Three 
lecture  hours  per  week.  Spring.  Stevens,  Kohlmeier. 

EPID  266  Epidemiologic  Investigation  (3) 

Prerequisites:  EPID  160,  EPID  256,  and  BIOS  110,  or  their 
equivalents.  Permission  of  instructor  required.  Second-level 
course  in  epidemiologic  research/investigation  of  current 
issues  in  cardiovascular  disease.  Epidemiologic  study  design, 
analysis,  and  interpretation  are  applied  in  implementing  a 
research  project.  Current  data  files  available.  Three  lecture 
hours  per  week.  Spring.  Heiss,  Davis,  Tyroler. 

EPID  268  Theory  and  Quantitative  Methods 
in  Epidemiology  (4) 

Prerequisites:  EPID  168  and  BIOS  145.  Permission  of 
instructor  required  for  non-majors.  An  in-depth  treatment 
of  key  methodological  topics  in  epidemiology,  including 
concepts  of  cause  confounding  and  its  control  subject 
selection,  data  quality,  sampling  variability,  and  effect 
modification.  Three  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  per 
week.  Spring.  Staff. 

EPID  269  Advanced  Methods  for  Epidemiologic 
Data  Analysis  (4) 

Prerequisite:  EPID  268.  Permission  of  instructor  required  for 
non-majors.  Concepts  and  applications,  including  historic 
overview,  logistic  regression,  survival  analysis,  model 
building  strategy,  additive  and  multiplicative  interaction, 
meta-analysis,  and  graphical  exploration.  Includes 
computer-based  experience  with  real  data.  Two  lecture  and 
four  lab  hours  per  week.  Fall.  Hertz-Picciotto. 

EPID  276  Occupational  Epidemiology  (3) 

Prerequisites:  Introductory  epidemiology  and  biostatistics. 
This  course  investigates  applications  of  the  principles  and 
methods  of  epidemiology  to  the  identification  and 
evaluation  of  occupational  health  hazards,  with  special 
emphasis  on  cohort  and  case-control  studies.  Three  lecture 
hours  per  week.  Spring.  Loomis. 

EPID  290  Cancer  Prevention  and  Control  Seminar  (3) 

[HPAA  290,  HBHE  290]  Permission  of  instructor  required  for 
non-graduate  students.  An  interdisciplinary  overview  of 
cancer  prevention  and  control.  Emphasis  on  projects  and 
activities  from  the  perspectives  of  epidemiology,  health 
behavior  and  health  education,  and  health  policy  and 
administration.  Appropriate  research  design  and 
methodologies  will  be  covered.  Three  lecture  hours  per 
week.  Fall.  Kaluzny. 

EPID  301  Pharmacoepidemiology  Seminar  (1) 

Prerequisites:  Basic  knowledge  of  epidemiology  and 
biostatistics.  Weekly  seminar  exploring  current  problems 
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in  pharmacoepidemiology.  Supplements  the  introductory 
course,  EP1D  232.  May  be  repeated.  Two  seminar  hours 
per  week.  Fall.  Guess. 

EPID  302  Infectious  Disease  Seminar  (1) 

Prerequisites:  Introductory  epidemiology  and  biostatistics. 
Detailed  review  of  selected  topics  in  infectious  disease 
epidemiology.  May  be  repeated.  Fall.  Staff. 

EPID  31 5  Field  Training  in  Epidemiology  (3-6) 

Prerequisite:  Advanced  standing.  Designed  to  give 
epidemiology  majors  a  supervised  field  experience  in 
population  health  research.  Fall,  spring,  and  summer.  Staff. 

EPID  325  Cancer  Research  Seminar  (1) 

Local  cancer  researchers  will  discuss  their  on-going  research 
activities  and  opportunities  for  students.  Students  will  be 
responsible  for  reading  background  material  prior  to 
seminars.  Fall.  Staff. 

EPID  335  Advanced  Cancer  Epidemiology:  Classic 
and  Contemporary  Controversies  in 
Cancer  Causation  (2) 

Prerequisites:  EPID  268  and  269  and  EPID  233  or  234. 
Permission  of  instructor  required.  Readings  and  discussions 
on  classic  and  contemporary  controversies  in  cancer  causation. 
Two  seminar  hours  per  week.  Fall,  alternate  years.  Newman. 

EPID  350  Reproductive  Epidemiology  Seminar  (1-2) 

Prerequisites:  Introductory  epidemiology  and  biostatistics 
and  EPID  219.  Permission  of  instructor  required.  Detailed 
review  of  selected  topics  in  reproductive  epidemiology.  May 
be  repeated  for  credit.  Fall,  spring.  Savitz. 

EPID  351  Advanced  Seminar  in  Cardiovascular 
Research  (1-3) 

Permission  of  instructor  required.  Review  of  substantive  and 
methodologic  research  in  cardiovascular  and  cerebrovascular 
diseases.  May  be  repeated  for  credit.  Two  to  six  seminar 
hours  per  week.  Spring.  Tyroler. 

EPID  358  Advanced  Nutritional  Epidemiology  (3) 

[NUTR358]  Prerequisites:  BIOS  145,  EPID  160  or  168,  and 
NUTR  259  or  equivalent.  This  course  teaches  the  skills  and 
techniques  required  to  study  dietary-related  exposures  and 
nutritional  status  as  an  exposure  measure  in  epidemiologic 
studies.  Three  lecture  hours  per  week.  Spring.  Kohlmeier. 

EPID  359  Epidemiology  Laboratory  Practicum  (1-9) 

Permission  of  instructor  required.  Students  work  individual¬ 
ly  with  a  faculty  member  on  supervised  laboratory  research 
and  skills  development.  May  be  repeated  for  credit.  Two  to 
eighteen  laboratory  hours  per  week.  Fall,  spring.  Baric,  Hall, 
Seed,  Stamm. 


EPID  360,  361  Research  in  Epidemiology  (2-9) 

Permission  of  instructor  required.  Independent  investigation 
in  consultation  with  an  instructor  who  must  assign  or 
approve  the  subject  of  research.  Credits  will  vary  according 
to  the  effort  and  rigor  of  the  research.  Fall,  spring,  and 
summer.  Staff. 

EPID  368  Epidemiology  and  Health  Policy  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Basic  course  in  epidemiology  and  biostatistics. 
Epidemiology  for  policies  on  health  services,  environment, 
occupation,  and  pharmaceuticals.  Indices/classifications,  risk 
assessment/management,  and  design/analyses  are  covered. 
Weight  of  evidence,  research,  government,  industry, 
population,  world,  and  media  are  considered.  Three  lecture 
hours  per  week.  Spring,  alternate  years.  Ibrahim. 

EPID  380  Hospital  Epidemiology  (1-2) 

Prerequisites:  EPID  168  and  218.  Permission  of  instructor 
required.  Comprehensive  seminar  in  hospital  infection  con¬ 
trol.  Topics  include  issues  in  employee  health,  surveillance, 
outbreak  investigation,  environmental  sampling,  and  policy 
formation.  May  be  repeated  for  credit.  Two  to  four  seminar 
hours.  Fall,  spring,  and  summer.  Weber. 

EPID  392  Master's  Paper  (1-6) 

Fall,  spring,  and  summer.  Staff. 

EPID  394  Doctoral  Dissertation 

Fall,  spring,  and  summer.  Staff. 

EPID  400  General  Registration  (0) 
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Chair 

JoAnne  L.  Earp 
Professor 

Registrar 

Linda  Cook 

Telephone  #  (919)  966-5771 

Professors 

Karl  E.  Bauman 
Brenda  M.  DeVellis 
James  R.  Sorenson 
Allan  B.  Steckler 

Professors  Emeriti  and  Emerila 

Ralph  H .  Boatman  Jr. 

Charles  L.  Harper 
John  W  Hatch 

Kenan  Professor  Emeritus 
Godfrey  M.  Hochbaum 
Eunice  N.  Tyler 

Clinical  Professor  Emeritus 

Leonard  H.  Dawson  111 

Associate  Professors 

Eugenia  Eng 
Elizabeth  Mutran 
Carol  W  Runyan 

Clinical  Associate  Professor 

Richard  M.  House 

Clinical  Associate  Professor  Emerita 
Harriet  H.  Barr 

Research  Professor 

Robert  DeVellis 

Research  Associate  Professor 

Susan  Blalock 


Adjunct  Professor 

Kenneth  R.  McLeroy 

Adjunct  Associate  Professors 

Barbara  K.  Rimer 
Christopher  Ringwalt 

Assistant  Professors 

Vangie  A.  Foshee 
Christine  Jackson 
Sandra  C.  Quinn 

Clinical  Assistant  Professor 

Ethel  Jackson 

Research  Assistant  Professors 

James  M.  Bowling 
John  B.  Cheuvront 
Carolyn  Crump 

Adjunct  Assistant  Professors 

William  W  Dow 

Susan  T.  Ennett 

Robert  L.  Flewelling 

John  C.  Key 

Amin  Khalil 

Laura  K.  McCormick 

David  McCoy 

Charles  S.  Morrison 

MallieJ.  Paschall 

Margaret  B.  Pollard 

Elizabeth  W  Randall-David 

Miriam  B.  Settle 

Paige  H.  Smith 

Irene  Tessaro 

Jane  K.  Vella 

Yvonne  M.  Wasilewski 

Joyce  M.  Young 

Instructor 

Carolyn.  P.  Parks 
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Adjunct  Instructors 

Mary  Bobbitt-Cooke 
Mary  M.  Cooper 
Tekola  Fisseha 
Robert  R.  Frye 
Vanessa  F  Jeffries 
Rhondette  L.  Jones 
Dennis  R.  Joyner 
Holly  E.  Martin 
Karen  S.  Monaco 
Karen  S.  Moore 
Renee  L.  Perry 
Regina  Y.  Petteway 
Anne  L.  Phillips 
Karen  B.  Ramsey 
Laltoma  S.  Romocki 
Anna  P  Schenck 
Connie  Service 
Julie  E.  Sweedler 
Emily  T.  Tyler 
Karen  M.  Webb 

Lecturers 

Sarah  E  Benedict 
Forrest  M.  Council 
Kathryn  D.  Kramer 
Linda  S.  Leininger 
Donna  Spoon 
Eugenia  A.  Upchurch 
Anna  E.  Waller 
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The  Department  of  Health  Behavior  and  Health  Education  focuses  on 

health-related  social  and  behavioral  change,  ranging  from  the  levels  of 
social  policy  to  those  of  community,  family,  and  individual.  Particular 
research  and  practice  interests  include  women's  health,  patient  education, 
mental  health,  rural  health,  international  health,  adolescent  health,  ethnic  minority 
health,  and  the  health  of  the  elderly.  The  department  offers  four  graduate  degree 
programs  in  health  behavior  and  health  education. 

The  master  of  public  health  (MPH)  degree  is  the  basic  qualification  for  the 
professional  health  education  specialist.  The  program  focuses  on  the  practice  of  select¬ 
ing,  applying,  and  monitoring  appropriate  behavioral,  social,  and  political  change 
strategies  to  enhance  people's  health.  Students  are  prepared  for  leadership  positions 
in  health  education  planning,  management,  and  evaluation.  Graduates  may  enter 
fields  including  community  development,  social  action,  and  health  promotion  and 
disease  prevention,  in  addition  to  domestic  and  international  policy  agencies. 

General  admissions  requirements  are  on  pages  16-17.  In  addition,  the 
applicant's  bachelor's  degree  should  include  a  minimum  of  four  courses  in 
psychology,  sociology,  anthropology,  and/or  political  science,  with  at  least  one 
being  an  advanced  course. 

Students  are  admitted  for  the  fall  semester  only.  The  minimum  period  of  study 
is  four  semesters  and  two  summer  sessions  in  continuous  full-time  residence.  A 
minimum  of  fifty-four  semester  hours  is  required,  including  School  of  Public  Health 
core  courses,  health  behavior  and  health  education  core  courses,  elective  courses, 
and  field  practice. 

All  students  take  a  common  core  of  departmental  courses  for  the  first  twelve 
months.  An  integrated  theory,  practice,  and  research  methods  sequence  is 
organized  into  learning  modules,  each  of  which  is  planned  and  taught  by  a  team 
of  faculty.  This  sequence  is  complemented  by  required  program  planning  and 
management  courses. 

Students  must  also  complete  a  twelve-month  field  practicum  that  runs 
concurrently  with  the  course  sequence.  The  field  work  begins  with  a  community 
diagnosis  conducted  by  student  teams  and  guided  by  local  health  education 
professionals  who  serve  as  field  preceptors.  Subsequently,  students  work  individually 
with  faculty  advisors  to  design,  implement,  and  evaluate  an  intervention  project. 

The  practicum  and  course  modules  are  sequenced  and  paced  so  that  students  can 
learn  concepts  and  methods  in  the  classrooms  that  can  be  immediately  applied  in 
the  field. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  semester,  students  select  either  the  practice  or 
research  option.  Students  who  desire  specialization  in  applied  research  formally 
declare  their  intention  to  take  the  MPH  Applied  Research  Option  during  the  middle 
of  their  second  semester  An  individual  research  practicum  mentored  by  a  faculty 
member  is  required,  instead  of  an  intervention  practicum  and  more  advanced 


“Faculty  interests  range 
from  specific  health 
problems  —  like  injuries, 
smoking,  heart  disease, 
AIDS,  or  cancer  —  to  the 
process  of  changing 
behavior,  through  school 
health  education,  mass 
communication,  patient 
education,  or  community 
organizing.” 

—  Dr.  Carol  Runyan, 
associate  professor 
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courses  in  research  methods, 
statistics,  or  theory.  Students  who 
select  the  practice  option  work 
individually  with  faculty  advisors 
to  design,  implement,  and  evaluate 
an  intervention  project  in  an 
agency,  community,  or  other 
appropriate  setting. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year, 
students  must  pass  a  written  compre¬ 
hensive  examination  covering 
theory,  practice,  and  evaluation 
research  in  health  behavior  and 
health  education.  During  the 
remaining  two  semesters,  students 
focus  on  a  special  study  area,  take 
elective  courses,  and  concentrate  on 
their  master's  papers.  The  master's 
paper  topic  must  address  a  public 
health  problem  that  has  implications 
for  health  behavior  and  health 
education  theory  and  practice. 


“A  lot  of  people  come  to 
HBHE  after  working  in 
developing  countries  or 
with  underserved 
groups.  They’ve  seen 
social  injustices  and 
inequities,  and  they 
want  to  make  a 
difference.  There  are 
some  needs  that  are  not 
being  met  by  our  public 
health  system.  The 
HBHE  department 
focuses  on  meeting  those 
needs  and  bringing  about 
social  change.” 

—  Dr.  Eugenia  Eng, 
associate  professor 


The  master  of  science  in  public  health  (MSPH)  degree  is  a  more  specialized 
program  of  study  than  the  MPH.  Students  focus  on  planning  health  education  and 
behavior  change  programs.  General  admissions  requirements  are  found  on  pages 
17-1  8.  In  addition,  MSPH  students  must  have  at  least  seven  years  of  progressively 
responsible  positions  in  health  education,  exclusive  of  experience  gained  during 
school  enrollment. 

The  doctor  of  philosophy  (PhD)  emphasizes  the  behavioral  and  social  sciences, 
research  and  theory  development,  and  advanced  research  methodology.  The 
program  is  designed  primarily  for  students  who  intend  to  do  research  and  teach  in 
academic  settings. 

The  doctor  of  public  health  (DrPH)  program  emphasizes  the  application  of 
research  findings  to  the  solutions  of  public  health  problems,  policy  development, 
program  administration,  and  program  evaluation.  This  program  is  most  suitable  for 
students  who  are  interested  in  administrative,  consultative,  and  evaluative  research 
roles  in  public  health. 

Applicants  for  either  doctoral  degree  are  required  to  have  a  master's  degree 
in  health  behavior  and/or  health  education,  in  one  of  the  social  or  behavioral 
sciences,  or  in  any  field  encompassing  comparable  training,  such  as  social  work, 
public  health  administration,  or  epidemiology.  Applicants  must  provide  evidence  of 
competency  in  public  health  in  general,  proficiency  in  at  least  one  of  the  social  or 
behavioral  sciences,  and  knowledge  of  basic  aspects  of  health  behavior,  health 
education,  and  the  conduct  of  research.  Both  degrees  require  four  consecutive 
semesters  in  full-time  residence. 


HBHE  108  The  Health  of  US  Populations  of  Color  (3) 

This  course  explores  the  various  structural  forces  that 
impact  the  health  status  and  health  behaviors  of  populations 
of  color  in  the  United  States.  Three  lecture  hours  per  week. 
Spring.  Parks. 

HBHE  109  Rural  Health  and  Community  Action  (3) 

Permission  of  instructor  required.  Community  education 
and  action  as  modes  of  intervention  in  rural  communities. 
Cross-cultural  perspectives  of  rural  health  development. 
Three  seminar  hours  per  week.  Fall.  Staff. 

HBHE  125  Injury  as  a  Public  Health  Problem  (3) 

[MHCH  125,  EP1D  125]  Pre-  or  corequisite:  EPID  160.  This 
course  considers  the  causes  and  consequences  of  traumatic 
injury  within  developmental,  social,  and  economic  contexts 
and  dilemmas  in  injury  prevention.  Injuries  associated  with 
transportation,  violence,  and  the  home  and  occupational 
environments  are  included.  Three  lecture  hours  per  week. 
Fall.  Runyan,  Kotch. 

HBHE  130  Social  and  Behavioral  Science  Foundations 
of  Health  Education  (variable  credit) 

Permission  required  for  non-majors.  Selected  social  and 
behavioral  science  theories  and  concepts  that  apply  to  the 
analysis  of  health-related  behavior  and  to  the  generation  of 
intervention  strategies.  Three  lecture  hours  and  one  seminar 
hour  per  week.  Fall.  DeVellis. 

HBHE  131  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences  in 
Public  Health  (2) 

This  course  focuses  on  social  and  behavioral  science 
theories,  research  and  interventions  aimed  at  promoting 
health  of  individuals,  groups,  communities  and  populations. 
Two  lecture  hours  per  week.  Spring.  Earp. 

HBHE  140,  141,  142  Problems  in  Health  Education 

(1  or  more) 

Prerequisites:  To  be  arranged  with  the  faculty  in  each 
individual  case,  depending  upon  the  problem  that  is  to  be 
studied.  A  course  for  students  of  public  health  who  wish  to 
make  an  intensive  study  of  some  special  problem  in  public 
health  education.  Fall,  spring,  and  summer.  Staff. 

HBHE  160  Introduction  to  Women's  Health 
and  Health  Education  (3) 

[WMST  161]  Using  a  lecture-discussion  format,  this  course 
provides  an  overview  of  women’s  health-specific  interests  as 
family  and  community  members,  as  patients,  and  as  health 
professionals.  Implication  for  health  education  practice  as 
well  as  opportunities  for  future  research  will  be  emphasized. 
Two  lecture  and  two  seminar  hours  per  week.  Fall.  Earp. 


HBHE  164  Health  Policy  and  Aging  (3) 

[HPAA  164]  Permission  of  instructor  required.  Critical 
examination  of  aging  policy  in  light  of  empirical  findings 
on  the  elderly’s  economic  power.  Utilization  patterns, 
prevalence  of  dependency,  and  the  cost-effectiveness  of 
policy  options,  including  long-term  care.  Three  seminar 
hours  per  week.  Fall.  Mutran. 

HBHE  172  Planning  Health  Promotion  in  Community, 
Worksite,  School  and  Medical  Settings  (4) 

Permission  required  for  non-majors.  Builds  skills  in  devel¬ 
oping  the  components  of  health  promotion  programming  in 
a  variety  of  settings.  Emphasizes  use  of  needs  and  capacity 
assessments  to  identify  focus  of  intervention;  writing  goals 
and  objectives;  strategies  for  evaluating  programs;  and 
application  of  health  promotion  models  and  theories  to 
program  planning.  Four  lecture  hours  per  week.  Spring. 
Crump. 

HBHE  189  Adolescent  Health  (3) 

[MHCH  226,  PHNU  226]  Topics  covered  include  the 
epidemiology  of  health  problems,  developmental  issues, 
health  services,  and  psychosocial  influence  on  adolescent 
problem  behaviors.  Course  material  will  be  useful  for 
research  generation  and  practical  application.  Three  seminar 
hours  per  week.  Spring.  Foshee. 

HBHE  190  Psychosocial  Aspects  of  Aging  (3) 

[HPAA  190]  Permission  of  instructor  required.  Psychosocial 
aspects  of  the  aging  process  and  of  old  age.  Needs  of  the 
elderly  and  their  reactions  to  agencies  and  programs  for  the 
aged.  Two  lecture  and  two  seminar  hours  per  week.  Spring. 
Mutran. 

HBHE  191  Overview  of  Aging  and  Chronic  Illness  (3) 

[HPAA  216,  PHNU  216]  Permission  required  for  advanced 
undergraduates.  Provides  a  sound  understanding  of  the 
theories  and  issues  related  to  the  biological,  physical, 
emotional,  demographic,  and  social  aspects  of  aging, 
including  population-based  risk  factors,  with  emphasis  on 
health  promotion.  Three  lecture  hours  per  week.  Fall. 
Kincade. 

HBHE  200-204  Special  Studies  in  Behavior 
Change  (1  or  more) 

Permission  of  instructor  required.  FIBHE  200:  Natural 
change  process  in  health-related  behavior.  HBFIE  201: 
Planned  change;  personal  and  non-personal  methods.  HBFIE 
202:  Program  design  and  evaluation.  HBHE  203:  Personal 
development  and  community  action.  HBHE  204:  Social 
class  and  culture  variations  in  planned  change.  Fall,  spring, 
and  summer.  Staff. 
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H6HE  210  Units  of  Practice  III:  The  Community  (1-3) 

Corequisite:  HBHE  241  or  permission  of  instructor.  The 
nature  and  delineation  of  communities  as  social  systems; 
theories,  principles,  and  practices  relevant  to  health-related 
community  development  process;  the  identification  of 
formal  and  informal  leadership  and  power  structures. 

Two  lecture  and  seminar  hours  per  week.  Fall,  spring,  and 
summer.  Eng. 

HBHE  21 1  Policy  Advocacy  for  Health  Education  (1-3) 

Health  education  policy  roles  as  a  unit  of  health  education 
practice;  includes  following  a  bill  through  the  N.C.  State 
Legislature  or  other  policy-making  body.  One  to  three 
lecture  hours  and  one  to  three  lab  hours  per  week.  Spring, 
alternate  years.  Steckler. 

HBHE  212  Citizen  Participation  in  Community  Health 
Decision-making  (1-4) 

Permission  of  instructor  required.  Theories  and  concepts  of 
citizen  participation  in  community  health  settings;  historical 
review  of  mandated  citizen  participation;  and  strategies  for 
enhancing  citizens’  ability  to  influence  the  social  policy 
process.  One  to  three  lecture  hours  and  zero  to  two  seminar 
hours  per  week.  Fall.  Steckler. 

HBHE  215  Natural  Change  Determinants  in 
Health-Related  Behavior  (3) 

Permission  of  instructor  required.  An  integrated  behavioral 
science  approach  to  unplanned  determinants  of  change  in 
the  health-related  behavior  systems  of  the  individual,  small 
group,  and  community.  Fall.  Staff. 


HBHE  225  Health  Communication  Theory 
and  Research  (3) 

Prerequisite:  HBHE  130.  Permission  of  instructor  required 
for  non-majors.  Overview  of  communication  theory  and 
research.  Critical  analysis  of  the  application  of 
communication  theory  to  health  education  and  health 
behavior  intervention.  Lecture-discussion  format,  three 
hours  a  week.  Fall.  Jackson,  C. 

HBHE  230  Public  Policy  and  the  Politics  of  Health  (3) 

[HPAA  262,  NURS  333]  This  course  deals  with  policymaking 
processes  and  the  effectiveness  of  major  strategies  to 
promote  health  (ranging  from  healthcare  reform  and  health 
education/promotion  to  health-supporting  policies  such  as 
affordable  housing,  education  and  training,  environmental 
protection,  and  food  and  agricultural  policies).  The  major 
assignment  will  be  a  group  project  to  assess  the  effectiveness 
and  feasibility  of  a  health-related  policy  currently  under 
consideration  by  executive  or  legislative  policymakers  in 
Washington,  D.C.  Spring.  Milio. 

HBHE  231  Cross-cultural  Consultation  (3) 

Corequisite:  HBHE  243.  Permission  of  instructor  required. 
The  process  and  content  of  cross-cultural  and  international 
consultation  in  technical  assistance  to  developing  country 
health  programs,  with  special  reference  to  planned  social 
and  behavioral  change.  Fall.  Staff. 

HBHE  232  Health,  Development,  and  Technology  (3) 

Critical  analysis  of  the  theories  in  and  approaches  to  adult 
learning,  economic  development,  technology  transfer,  and 
primary  health.  The  course  includes  a  review  of  nonformal 
education  and  community  organization  techniques  as  tools 
for  integrating  health  and  development  in  the  rural  U.S.  and 
in  developing  countries.  Spring.  Eng. 

HBHE  233  Introduction  to  Program  Management  (3) 

An  introductory  overview  of  health  education  program 
management.  A  practical  study  of  personnel  and  financial 
management  issues,  including  staff  development, 
recruitment,  performance  appraisal,  budget  preparation, 
and  monitoring.  Six  lecture  hours  per  week.  Fall.  Crump. 

HBHE  234  Team  Problem-solving  (1  or  more) 

Prerequisite:  HBHE  133  or  permission  of  instructor.  An 
experimental  study  of  interpersonal  relations  in  professional 
team  settings;  intra-  and  interteam  relationship  process  to 
large  social  systems  with  emphasis  on  intervention 
techniques.  Spring.  Staff. 


HBHE  240  Community  Diagnosis  and  Needs 
Assessment  (4) 

Corequisite:  HBHE  130.  Purpose  and  methods  for 
conducting  community  diagnosis,  needs  assessment,  and 
descriptive  research  in  health  education  practice.  Student 
teams  work  under  field  preceptors  to  apply  these  methods 
for  subsequent  problem  formulation  and  evaluation.  Field 
Fee:  $600.  Three  lecture  hours  per  week.  Fall.  Quinn. 

HBHE  241  Program  Intervention  Design 
and  Evaluation  (4) 

Corequisite:  HBHE  250.  Introduction  to  social  and 
behavioral  change  models  for  designing,  evaluating,  and 
institutionalizing  health  education  interventions.  Students 
work  under  faculty  advisers  to  develop  an  intervention  plan 
in  partnership  with  client  communities  and  agencies.  Three 
lecture  hours  per  week.  Spring.  Quinn. 

HBHE  242  Program  Intervention,  Implementation, 
and  Monitoring  I  (2) 

Prerequisite:  HBHE  241.  Corequisite:  HBHE  251.  Methods 
for  executing  health  education  intervention  plans,  including 
monitoring  effectiveness  and  making  appropriate 
modifications.  Students  work  under  faculty  advisers  to 
collaborate  with  local  agencies  and  implement  the  plan  of 
action  developed  in  HBHE  241.  Six  lecture  hours  per  week. 
Summer.  Staff. 


HBHE  243  Program  Intervention,  Implementation, 
and  Monitoring  II  (2) 

Prerequisite:  HBHE  242.  Application  of  methods  to  analyze 
and  interpret  data  regarding  the  effectiveness  of  health  edu¬ 
cation  interventions.  Students  work  under  faculty  advisers 
to  assess  the  effectiveness  of  intervention  implementation  in 
HBHE  242.  Six  lecture  hours  per  week.  Summer.  Staff. 

HBHE  246  Public  Health  Program  Planning 
and  Monitoring  (2-4) 

[HPAA  246,  MHCH  246,  PHNU  246,  PUBH  246] 

Permission  required  for  non-majors  in  SPH.  Fundamentals 
of  public  health  program  planning  and  monitoring  with 
emphasis  on:  1)  applications  in  community  settings  and  2) 
proposal  development  for  program  funding.  Students 
earning  two  credits  will  complete  a  series  of  written 
exercises.  For  four  credits,  students  will  work  in  small 
groups  (three  to  five  members)  to  develop  complete 
program  plans.  Spring.  Peoples-Sheps,  Bender,  Eng,  Foshee. 

HBHE  250  Applied  Research  Methods  in  Health 
Behavior  and  Health  Education  (4) 

Permission  required  for  non-majors.  Research  methods 
of  relevance  to  planned  change  in  health-related  behavior 
and  program  planning.  Research  designs  will  include 
quantitative  and  qualitative  methods  and  will  focus  on 
application  to  public  health  practice.  Four  lecture  hours 
per  week.  Spring.  Jackson. 
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H6HE  251  The  Role  of  Evaluation  in  Health 
Education  (2) 

Prerequisite:  HBHE  250.  Emphasis  on  methods  to  show  the 
importance  of  evaluation  in  health  education  program 
planning  and  developing  skills  in  formative  evaluation 
design,  emphasizing  analysis  that  contributes  to  decision¬ 
making  regarding  programs.  Three  seminar  hours  per  week. 
Fall.  Staff. 

HBHE  252  Professional  Development  Skills  (2) 

Permission  for  non-majors  required.  Four  workshops  will 
be  offered  from  which  HBHE  master’s  students  will  select 
three.  The  four  subject  areas  covered  will  be  technical 
writing,  material  development,  grant  writing,  and  training. 
Spring.  Eng. 

HBHE  253  Qualitative  Evaluation  and  Research 
Methods  (3) 

Prerequisite:  HBHE  250  or  equivalent.  Philosophy  of 
qualitative  evaluation  and  research  studies.  Collecting  and 
analyzing  qualitative  data  through  participant  observation, 
interviewing,  group  methods,  and  case  studies.  Three 
lectures  per  week.  Fall.  Steckler. 

HBHE  254  Instrument  Development  (3) 

[PHNU  242]  Prerequisites:  Graduate  statistics  and  graduate 
methods  course.  Course  provides  a  knowledge  base  and 
experience  in  instrument  construction  and  testing, 
emphasizing  a  broad  spectrum  of  psychosocial  and 
behavioral  instrument  scaling  methodologies  for  field 
research  and  evaluation.  On  request.  Staff. 

HBHE  255  Introduction  to  Non-formal  Education 
for  Health  Professionals  (3) 

Development  of  students’  comprehension  of  current 
research  on  adult  education  principles  and  the  development 
of  practical  training  skills  that  can  be  used  to  teach  and 
supervise  community  health  workers.  Three  lecture  hours 
per  week.  Spring.  Staff. 

HBHE  260  Research  Methods  (3) 

Prerequisites:  BIOS  110  and  HBHE  250.  Permission 
required  for  master’s  students  and  non-majors.  An 
intermediate-level  course  providing  comprehensive  coverage 
of  behavioral  science  research  methods  as  applied  to  health 
behavior  and  health  education  problems.  Topics  include 
problem  formulation,  design,  sampling,  measurement, 
analysis,  and  interpretation.  Three  lecture  hours  per  week. 
Spring.  Bauman. 


HBHE  290  Cancer  Prevention  and  Control  Seminar  (3) 

[HPAA  290,  EPID  290]  Permission  of  instructor  required 
for  non-graduate  students.  An  interdisciplinary  overview  of 
cancer  prevention  and  control.  Emphasis  on  projects  and 
activities  from  the  perspectives  of  epidemiology,  health 
behavior  and  health  education,  and  health  policy  and 
administration.  Appropriate  research  design  and 
methodologies  will  be  covered.  Three  lecture  hours  per 
week.  Fall.  Kaluzny. 

HBHE  300  Social  Psychological  Theories  of  Individual 
Health  Behavior  (3) 

Prerequisite:  HBHE  130  or  permission  of  instructor.  Selected 
social  psychological  theories  and  their  relationship  to  health 
promotion,  disease  prevention,  and  patient  education.  Three 
lecture  hours  per  week.  Spring,  alternate  years.  DeVellis. 

HBHE  301  Topics  in  Sociology  of  Health  (3) 

Prerequisites:  HBHE  130  or  131.  Permission  required 
for  non-majors.  Health  issues  will  be  analyzed  using  socio¬ 
logical  approaches  in  order  to  determine  the  research  needs 
to  develop  more  informed  social  policy.  Implementation  for 
practice  will  be  discussed.  Spring,  alternate  years.  Mutran. 

HBHE  310  Doctoral  Seminar:  Historical  and  Conceptual 
Bases  of  Public  Health  (3) 

This  seminar  examines  the  historical  and  conceptual  bases 
of  public  health  and  health  education  and  considers 
ideological  and  ethical  implications  for  public  health 
research,  policy,  and  programs.  Three  lecture  hours  per 
week.  Fall,  alternate  years.  Bauman,  Runyan. 

HBHE  31 1  Doctoral  Seminar:  Development  of  Health 
Promotion  and  Disease  Prevention 
Intervention  (3) 

The  goal  of  this  seminar  is  to  explore  the  problems  and 
issues  in  using  behavioral  and  social  science  theories, 
concepts,  and  data  to  inform  HBHE  research  and 
interventions.  Three  lecture  hours  per  week.  Spring, 
alternate  years.  Sorenson. 

HBHE  312  Doctoral  Seminar:  Professional  Issues  (3) 

Topics  related  to  optimal  functioning  as  a  doctorally 
prepared  professional,  including  writing  and  reviewing 
grants,  manuscripts,  and  abstracts;  consulting;  credentialing; 
teaching;  job  searching;  and  ethics,  collaboration,  fraud, 
and  politics  in  research.  Three  lecture  hours  per  week.  Fall, 
alternate  years.  DeVellis,  Blalock. 
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HBHE  313  Doctoral  Seminar:  Models  of  Health 
Education  Practice  (3) 

Purpose  of  this  seminar  is  to  describe,  critically  analyze,  and 
compare  a  variety  of  health  education  models,  e.g.,  social 
change  model,  PRECEDE/PROCEDE,  stage  model  of 
diffusion,  and  others.  Three  lecture  hours  per  week.  Spring. 
Eng,  Steckler. 

HBHE  317  Advanced  Topics  in  Health  Behavior 
and  Health  Education  (1-3) 

For  doctoral  students  who  choose  to  pursue  independent 
study  or  research  in  a  selected  field.  Students  will  work  with 
faculty  to  design  the  study.  Fall,  spring,  and  summer.  Staff. 


HBHE  340  Field  Training  in  Health  Behavior 
and  Health  Education  (3) 

Permission  of  instructor  required.  Under  the  guidance 
of  faculty  and  field  counselors,  students  assume  major 
responsibility  for  intervention  and  research  practice 
projects.  Open  only  to  doctoral  and  MSPH  students  in 
the  department.  Field  fee:  $125  per  semester.  Fall.  Staff. 

HBHE  341,  342,  343  Advanced  Field  Training  in 

Health  Education  (1-3) 

Under  the  guidance  of  faculty  and  field  counselors,  students 
assume  major  responsibility  for  planning,  executing,  and 
evaluating  community  health  education  projects.  Open  only 
to  doctoral  students  in  the  department.  Field  fee:  $125  per 
semester.  Fall,  spring.  Staff. 
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HBHE  350  Secondary  Data  Analysis  (3) 

Prerequisite:  BIOS  145  or  equivalent.  Permission  of 
instructor  required.  This  seminar  is  designed  to  refine  a 
wide  range  of  research  skills  in  health  behavior  and  health 
education  by  using  data  collected  by  others.  Three  seminar 
hours  per  week.  Spring,  alternate  years.  Bauman. 

HBHE  351  Causal  Modeling  and  Structural  Equations  (3) 

Prerequisite:  BIOS  145  or  equivalent.  Permission  of 
instructor  required.  Focus  on  causal  modeling  and  strategies 
for  analyzing  such  models  including  LISREL  analysis. 
Secondary  data  will  be  available  for  course  assignments. 
Three  lecture  hours  per  week.  Spring,  alternate  years. 
Mutran. 

HBHE  352  Scale  Development  Methods  (3) 

Prerequisite:  HBHE  250  or  equivalent.  Permission  of 
instructor  required.  Covers  theory  and  application  of  scale 
development  techniques  for  measuring  latent  constructs  in 
health  research.  Classical  measurement  theory  and  factor 
analytic  methods  are  emphasized.  Three  seminar  hours  per 
week.  Spring.  DeVellis. 

HBHE  353  Advanced  Evaluation  of  Health  Intervention 
Programs  (3) 

Prerequisites:  BIOS  145,  HBHE  250,  HBHE  251,  or 
equivalents.  Permission  of  instructor  required.  Emphasis 
on  methods  required  to  complete  various  types  of  analysis 
related  to  program  implementation  (e.g.,  efficacy  of 
program  in  terms  of  objectives,  cost-benefit  analysis,  utility 
analysis).  Both  quantitative  and  qualitative  methods  will  be 
covered.  Three  seminar  hours  per  week.  Fall.  Earp. 

HBHE  392  Master's  Paper  (1-6) 

Fall,  spring,  and  summer.  Staff. 

HBHE  394  Doctoral  Dissertation  (3-9) 

Fall,  spring,  and  summer.  Staff. 

HBHE  400  General  Registration  (0) 
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Chair 

Kerry  E.  Kilpatrick 
Professor 

Associate  Chair 

Laurel  A.  Files 
Associate  Professor 

Registrar 

Pamela  H.  McDonald 
Telephone  #  (919)  966-7391 

Professors 

Richard  N.L.  Andrews 
Sagar  C.  Jain 
Arnold  D.  Kaluzny 
Donald  L.  Madison 
Curtis  P.  McLaughlin 
Nancy  Milio 
R.  Gary  Rozier 
James  E.  Veney 
William  N.  Zelman 

Professors  Emeriti 

Harr>'  T.  Phillips 
Morris  Schaefer 

Clinical  Professors 

Abraham  G.  Hartzema 
Thomas  J.  Bacon 
Carmen  Hooker  Buell 

Clinical  Professors  Emeriti 

James  P  Dixon 
Jacob  Koomen  Jr. 

Robert  A.  Loddengaard 

Adjunct  Professors 

James  D.  Bader 
Ramesh  K.  Bhat 
Kenneth  A.  Bollen 
Philip  S.  Brachman 
William  H.  Campbell 
Gordon  H.  DeFriese 
Deborah  A.  Freund 
Garimella  Giridhar 
Ronald  J.  Hunt 
Robert  R.  Huntley 
William  F  Jessee 
Mary  G.  Kovar 
Ronald  H.  Levine 


Joseph  R  Morrissey 
Eric  B.  Munson 
G.  Joseph  Norwood 
Harry  A.  Nurkin 
LJdai  Pareek 
Dennis  A.  Revicki 
Krishnamurthy  Srinivasan 
Prem  P  Talwar 
Hugh  H.  Tilson 
Lalit  M.  Nath 

Associate  Professors 
James  E.  Allen 
Susan  I.  DesHarnais 
Patricia  Z.  Fischer 
Bruce  J.  Fried 
Thomas  C.  Ricketts 
Kit  N.  Simpson 

Associate  Professors  Emeriti 

William  S.  Flash 
William  T.  Herzog 

Research  Associate  Professors 

Deborah  E.  Bender 
Thomas  R.  Konrad 

Adjunct  Associate  Professors 

Edward  E  Brooks 
Charles  T.  Grubb 
Barun  K.  Kanjilal 
John  j.  Lee 
James  W  Luckey 
David  B.  Matchar 
Josephine  A.  Mauskopf 
John  E.  Paul 
Joseph  W.  Ponzi 
Steven  G.  Sloate 
Marion  R  Solberg 

Assistant  Professors 

Elaine  M.  Asper 
Andrea  K.  Biddle 
Paul  K.  Halverson 
Jean  E.  Kincade 
Edward  C.  Norton 
Sally  C.  Stearns 

Research  Assistant  Professors 
Shwanit  L.  Bernard 
Lucy  *4.  Savitz 
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Adjunct  Assistant  Professor 

Donna  J.  Rabiner 

Clinical  Assistant  Professors 

Benjamin  Gilbert 
James  V  Porto  Jr. 

Joann.  Richards 

Adjunct  Assistant  Professors 

Deborah  A.  Amaral 
Marsha  A.  Angle 
V  Ruth  Baldwin 
Jan  R  Clement 
Gary  L.  Freed 
Joseph  W  Hales 
Dean  M.  Harris 
Julie  C.  Jacobsen-Vann 
Teresa  L.  Kauf 
David  C.  Kibbe 
Jeffrey  S.  Koeze 

Clinical  Instructors 

Barbara  O.  Chavious 
James  Hahn 
Gary  C.  Palmer 
Robert  C.  Schreiner 

Adjunct  Instructors 

Mary  A.  Beck 
Allen  D.  Feezor 
Patrick  M.  Flynn 
Douglas  A.  Johnston 
Bernard  R.  Kingsley 
Matthew  M.  Person  III 
AlanJ.  Reberg 
Daniel  B.  Reimer 
Diana  E.  Ricketts 

Lecturer 

Ernest  A.  Schoenfeld 

Adjunct  Lecturers 

David  S.  Abernethy 
Kathryn  B.  Ahlport 
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Health  Policy  and 
Administration 


The  Department  of  Health  Policy  and  Administration  provides  students 
with  an  understanding  of  the  United  States  healthcare  system, 
healthcare  reform,  human  resource  and  financial  management,  and 
policy  analysis. 

The  department  offers  programs  at  the  undergraduate  (bachelor  of  science 
in  public  health),  master's  (master  of  public  health,  master  of  healthcare 
administration,  and  master  of  science  in  public  health),  doctoral  (doctor  of 
philosophy  and  doctor  of  public  health),  and  postdoctoral  (visiting  scholar)  levels. 
For  the  MPH,  MSPH,  MHA  and  DrPH  degrees,  the  school  requires  competency 
in  five  core  areas:  biostatistics,  epidemiology,  health  policy  and  management, 
environmental  public  health,  and  behavioral  and  social  sciences.  Separate  or 
integrated  courses  are  available  to  meet  these  requirements. 

The  bachelor  of  science  in  public  health  (BSPH)  prepares  students  for  a  variety 
of  staff  positions  in  health  and  health-related  organizations,  including  entry-level 
positions  as  managers  of  small  facilities  or  administrators  of  units  within  larger 
facilities.  In  addition,  the  program  prepares  students  for  graduate  study  in  the 
health  professions  or  related  professional  programs  such  as  business,  law,  or 
medicine.  An  internship  is  required  the  summer  between  the  junior  and  senior  years. 

Students  typically  enter  the  program  after  completing  two  years  of  work  in 
the  General  College,  where  they  should  have  a  minimum  GPA  of  2.75.  For  further 
information  about  the  bachelor's  degree,  contact  Professor  Deborah  Bender, 
director  of  the  undergraduate  program,  at  (919)  966-7383,  or  Pam  McDonald, 
department  registrar,  at  (919)  966-7391  . 

The  master  of  public  health  (MPH)  provides  health  professionals  and  scholars 
with  a  comprehensive  understanding  of  public  health  philosophy  and  values.  In 
addition,  students  are  prepared  for  managerial  and  policy  roles  in  public  health 
and  related  areas.  Applicants  interested  in  board  certification  in  preventive 
medicine  and  public  health  dentistry  are  encouraged  to  consider  this  degree. 
Candidates  should  have  an  undergraduate  GPA  of  at  least  3.0  and  a  minimum 
score  of  1 ,000  (500  verbal,  500  quantitative)  on  the  GRE  or  550  on  the  GAAAT. 

The  program  is  open  only  to  those  who  hold  doctoral-level  degrees  (MD, 
DDS,  JD,  PhD,  etc.)  or  are  enrolled  in  such  degree  programs.  The  degree  requires 
thrity-three  credit  hours  and  twelve  months  of  full-time  study  in  residence  in  Chapel 
Hill.  MPH  students  are  also  required  to  complete  a  six-week  internship. 

The  master  of  healthcare  administration  (MHA)  degree  program  provides 
concentrated  study  in  healthcare  administration,  while  the  master  of  science  in 
public  health  (MSPH)  offers  concentrated  study  in  health  policy. 

In  both  degree  programs,  the  first  year  consists  primarily  of  required 
courses,  while  most  of  the  second-year  courses  are  electives.  Students  select  an 
area  of  further  specialization  such  as  policy  analysis,  health  economics,  financial 
management,  quality  management,  marketing,  or  international  health. 


“One  of  the  top  programs 
of  its  kind  in  the  country, 
the  department  of  health 
policy  and  administration 
brings  together  some  of 
the  brightest  rising  minds 
in  the  field  and  provides 
students  with  strong 
mentorships  in  an 
atmosphere  of  collegiality. 
The  department’s  close 
interaction  with  other 
departments  in  the  School 
allows  us  to  combine  the 
best  in  organizational 
practices  and  management 
with  the  down-to-earth, 
nitty-grittiness  of  good 
public  health  policy¬ 
making  leadership.” 

—  Trong  Nguyen, 
doctoral  student 
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Health  Policy  and  Administration 

The  minimum  qualification  for  admission  to  the  MSPH  program  is  a 
bachelor's  degree  from  an  accredited  college  or  university.  Because  of  the  highly 
rigorous  nature  of  the  degree,  however,  candidates  with  graduate  and  professional 
degrees  (MD,  DDS,  JD,  etc.)  are  also  encouraged  to  apply.  All  students  admitted 
for  these  degrees  are  expected  to  have  proficiency  in  microeconomics, 
mathematics,  and  accounting.  Candidates  should  have  an  undergraduate  GPA  of 
at  least  3.0  and  a  minimum  score  of  1 ,000  (500  verbal,  500  quantitative)  on  the 
GRE  or  550  on  the  GMAT. 

The  programs  are  twenty-one  months  in  duration  and  require  fifty-three 
credit  hours.  MHA  and  MSPH  students  are  also  required  to  complete  a  twelve- 
week  internship.  For  further  information  on  the  residential  master's  degree 
programs,  contact  Professor  Bruce  Fried,  director  of  the  master's  program,  at 
(919)  966-7355,  or  Pam  McDonald,  department  registrar,  at  (919)  966-7391 . 

By  special  arrangement,  master's  degree  programs  may  also  be  pursued 
simultaneously  with  several  other  degrees,  including  the  MD/MPH,  DDS/MPH, 
and  JD/MPH.  Interested  students  should  contact  Pam  McDonald,  department 
registrar,  for  further  details. 

The  department  also  offers  executive  master's  degree  programs  for 

employed  health  professionals  and  health  administrators.  Students  in  the  executive 
MPH  program  can  concentrate  in  management  and  dental  public  health.  The 
executive  MHA  program  offers  a  concentration  in  financial  management. 

The  North  Carolina  executive  master's  program  provides  instruction  one  day 
a  week  during  the  regular  academic  year  at  sites  accessible  to  students  in  western 
and  eastern  North  Carolina.  This  program  is  offered  on  a  three-year  cycle.  The 
national  executive  master's  program  provides  instruction  through  a  combination  of 
six-week  summer  school  sessions,  integrated  residential  and  nonresidential  courses, 
and  course  transfer  options  in  order  to  reach  health  administrators  over  a  wider 
geographic  area.  A  new  class  is  accepted  each  year  in  this  program.  Forty  credit 
hours  are  required  for  the  MPH  degree  and  fifty-two  credit  hours  are  required  for 
the  MHA  degree. 

The  minimum  requirements  for  admission  to  the  executive  master's  programs 
are  a  bachelor's  degree  from  an  accredited  college  or  university  and  three  years  of 
clinical  and/or  administrative  experience  in  a  healthcare  setting.  Candidates 
should  have  an  undergraduate  GPA  of  at  least  3.0  and  a  minimum  score  of  1 ,000 
(500  verbal,  500  quantitative)  on  the  GRE  or  550  on  the  GMAT.  For  additional 
information,  contact  Professor  James  V.  Porto,  director  of  the  executive  master's 
programs,  at  (919)  966-7354,  or  Pam  McDonald,  department  registrar,  at 
(919)  966-7391. 

The  executive  program  in  health  and  population  for  developing 
countries  (EPDC)  is  designed  specifically  for  students  studying  or  working  in  the 
developing  world,  especially  South  and  East  Asia  and  Africa.  The  program  teaches 
policy  analysis,  management  and  research  skills,  using  linked  simulation  exercises 
based  on  developing  world  datasets.  EPDCs  curriculum  is  modular  and  one  year 
in  length;  only  one  course  is  taught  at  a  time  over  a  two-week  period.  Courses  are 
taught  at  the  Indian  Institute  of  Health  Management  Research  in  Jaipur,  India  from 
August  through  April.  Students  comp  ete  the  program  during  a  final  summer  term  in 
residence  on  the  Chapel  Hill  campus  of  UNC. 

Admission  is  open  to  students  with  a  superior  academic  background  and 
undergraduate  degree;  acceptable  GRE  and  TOEFL  scores,  or  an  acceptable 
confirmation  of  English  proficiency  and  academic  capability;  three  years  of  full-time 
paid  experience  in  the  field  of  health/population;  and  confirmation  of  study  leave 
from  employer. 
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The  MPH  degree  requires  forty-eight  credit  hours  including  twelve  hours  of 
field-based  research  courses.  The  MHA  degree  requires  completion  of  sixty  credit 
hours  including  twelve  hours  of  field-based  courses. 


The  doctor  of  philosophy  (PhD)  is  built  on  a  series  of  core  courses  in  the  major 
field  of  health  policy  and  administration.  In  addition,  students  must  declare  a  minor 
in  a  disciplinary  area,  such  as  sociology,  political  science,  finance,  economics, 
demography,  or  epidemiology.  Students  must  also  complete  a  dissertation  in  health 
policy  and  administration  that  is  based  on,  proceeds  from,  and  contributes  to 
applicative  knowledge  in  the  chosen  disciplinary  field. 

In  addition  to  the  minimum  admission  requirements,  a  master's  degree  in 
public  health  with  an  emphasis  on  health  services  and  administration  or  an 
equivalent  degree  from  an  accredited  university  is  required.  Students  entering  the 
program  are  also  expected  to  have  completed,  or  to  complete  during  doctoral 
study,  the  equivalent  of  one  year  of  graduate-level  statistics,  a  course  in  health 
program  planning  and  evaluation,  a  course  in  the  United  States  health  system,  a 
course  in  environmental  health,  and  a  course  in  epidemiology.  Under  special 
circumstances,  students  enrolled  in  the 
health  policy  and  administration  MSPH, 

MHA,  or  MPH  programs  may  transfer 
to  the  PhD  program  after  successful 
completion  of  one  year  of  study.  For 
further  information,  contact  Professor 
Gary  Rozier,  director  of  the  doctoral 
program,  at  (919)  966-7388,  or  Pam 
McDonald,  department  registrar,  at 
(919)  966-7391. 


The  department  also  has  a  special 
collaborative  arrangement  for  doctoral  studies  with  the  School  of 
Pharmacy  for  students  with  backgrounds  in  pharmacy  administration. 


The  doctor  of  public  health  (DrPH), 

like  the  PhD,  is  built  on  a  series  of  core 
courses  in  the  major  field  of  health  policy 
and  administration.  The  DrPH  degree  is 
closely  tied  to  the  School  of  Public  Health 
leadership  program,  designed  to  prepare 
senior  leaders  in  public  health  at  the 
local,  state,  and  federal  level  (see  page 
83).  Individuals  interested  in  the  DrPH 
degree  should  contact  Professor  Arnold 
Kaluzny,  director  of  the  public  health 
leadership  program,  at  (919)  966-7380. 


Postdoctoral  education  is  available  through  the  visiting  scholar  program.  Visiting 
scholars  appointments  are  given  for  a  minimum  of  one  semester  to  a  maximum  of 
three  years.  Visiting  scholars  are  accepted  primarily  on  the  basis  of  their  professional 
status  rather  than  academic  credentials  and  therefore  are  not  required  to  have  a 
doctoral  degree.  For  further  information,  contact  Professor  Kerry  E.  Kilpatrick,  chair 
of  the  department,  at  (919)  966-7350. 
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HPAA  70  Introduction  to  Health  Services  Systems  (3) 

Corequisite:  HPAA  71.  Permission  of  instructor  required 
for  non-HPAA  and  HBHE  majors.  An  introduction  to  the 
current  status,  trends,  practices  and  issues  in  the  delivery 
of  health  services.  Fall.  Staff. 

HPAA  71  Orientation  to  Health  Services 
Organizations  (2) 

Corequisite:  HPAA  70.  Permission  of  instructor  required  for 
non-HPAA  and  HBHE  majors.  Opportunities  for  those  with 
limited  exposure  to  health-related  organizations  to  visit 
several  operating  agencies,  as  an  approach  to  understanding 
the  United  States  health  system.  Fall.  Staff. 

HPAA  72  Writing  for  Health  Administrators  (3) 

Designed  to  teach  clarity,  conciseness  and  effectiveness  of 
statement.  Memoranda,  reports,  proposals,  letters.  Required 
of  HPAA  undergraduates.  Spring.  Mengel. 

HPAA  73  Management  of  Human  Resources  (3) 

Permission  of  instructor  required  for  non-HPAA  majors. 
General  introduction  to  the  broad  field  of  human  resource 
management  in  health  organizations  in  the  United  States. 
Detailed  treatment  of  selected  topics  with  a  view  to  help 
develop  operational  skills.  Spring.  Bender. 

HPAA  75  Foundations  of  Healthcare  Financial 
Management  (3) 

Prerequisite:  BUSI  71.  Permission  of  instructor  required 
for  non-BSPH  students.  Basic  methods  and  techniques  in 
financial  management  of  healthcare  programs  including 
financial  statement  analysis,  cost  determination  and 
allocation,  pricing  of  services  and  budgeting.  Spring.  Porto. 

HPAA  82  Introduction  to  Law  and  Ethics  in  Health 
Administration  (3) 

Prerequisite:  HPAA  70.  An  introduction  to  health  law  and 
ethics  for  health  administration  undergraduate  seniors.  Fall. 
Harris. 

HPAA  83  Introduction  to  Health  Organization 
Structure,  Functions,  and  Design  (3) 

Senior  standing  or  permission  of  instructor  required.  Basic 
concepts  of  organization  structure,  functions  and  design, 
and  relevant  administrative  behavior,  as  applied  to  health 
and  human  services  organizations.  Fall.  Files,  Bender. 

HPAA  85  Computers  in  Health  Administration  (3) 

Permission  of  instructor  required  for  non-HPAA  majors. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  provide  the  student  with 
a  general  introduction  to  the  theory  and  to  the  major 
applications  of  computers,  especially  microcomputers. 

Fall.  Porto. 


HPAA  91  Readings  in  Health  Policy 
and  Administration  (3-6) 

Permission  of  instructor  required.  For  undergraduates 
enrolled  in  the  department’s  bachelor’s  degree  program. 
Directed  readings  or  research;  written  reports  are  required. 
Fall,  spring,  and  summer.  Staff. 

HPAA  98  Field  Training  in  Health  Policy 
and  Administration  II  (1-6) 

Orientation  to  health  services  organizations,  under  faculty 
supervision.  Relevant  to  SPH  coursework  in  all  majors;  can 
contribute  to  development  of  acceptable  plans  for  summer 
internships.  Field  fee:  $400.  Second  summer  session. 

Bender. 

HPAA  99  Honors  Research  (6-9) 

Prerequisites:  Overall  GPA  3.3.  by  end  of  junior  year  in  all 
UNC-Chapel  Hill  courses,  and  permission  of  department 
chair.  Readings  and  seminars  for  undergraduates  who  show 
potential  and  talent  to  do  research.  Students  carry  out  a 
special  project  and  prepare  an  honors  thesis  based  on  the 
project.  Fall,  spring,  and  summer.  Staff. 

HPAA  101  Information  Management  in  Health  Policy 
and  Administration  (1) 

Introduces  students  to  methods  for  critically  evaluating 
public  health  literature  and  using  computers  to  identify,  file 
and  retrieve  information.  Fall.  Staff. 

HPAA  1 02  Concepts  of  Health  Administration  (3) 

Survey  of  health  and  human  services  organization  and 
management,  including  concepts  of  administrative  systems, 
government,  legal  and  public  interest  aspects,  organizational 
behavior  and  relations.  Spring.  Allen. 

HPAA  104  Issues  in  Managing  Healthcare 
Organizations  (Variable  Credit) 

Through  presentations  of  leaders  in  the  healthcare  field  and 
class  discussion,  problems,  issues  and  changes  in  healthcare 
policy  and  administration  will  be  explored.  Spring.  Porto. 

HPAA  1 05  Issues  in  Health  Policy  (1-3) 

Lectures  on  current  topics  in  the  area  of  health  policy. 
Spring.  Staff. 

HPAA  106  Issues  in  Healthcare  (1-2) 

Lectures  on  current  topics  in  the  area  of  health  care.  Fall. 
Fried,  Bender. 

HPAA  107  Theory  and  Practice  of  Public  Health  Policy 
and  Administration  (3) 

Policy  and  management  issues  and  ideals,  including  their 
historical  derivations  and  international  implications,  in 
relation  to  current  state  and  local  practice.  Fall,  spring.  Staff. 


HPAA  109  Concurrent  Field  Training  in  Health  Policy 
and  Administration  (1-3) 

Supervised  observation  of  service  activities  in  health  service 
organizations.  Fall,  spring.  Staff. 

HPAA  110  International  and  Comparative  Health 
Administration  (3) 

Permission  of  instructor  required.  International  career 
interests  desirable.  Study  of  various  health  problems  and 
responsive  program  systems  in  different  (more  or  less 
developed)  countries,  with  a  comparative  framework, 
examining  special  experiences,  general  lessons  and 
possibilities  for  cooperation.  Fall.  Bender,  Veney. 

HPAA  121  Hospital  Organization 
and  Administration  (3) 

Comprehensive  overview  of  general  hospitals,  including 
organizational  structure,  governance,  medical  staff,  external 
relationships,  departmental  organization,  strategic  planning, 
financing,  regulation,  accreditation,  quality  assessment. 
Addressed  from  perspective  of  the  chief  executive  officer. 
Fall.  Staff. 


HPAA  122  Long  Term  Care  Administration  I  (3) 

Introduction  to  administration  of  long-term  care  facilities. 
Evolution  of  long-term  care,  survey  of  the  current  field. 
Examination  of  state  and  national  requirements.  Fall.  Allen. 

HPAA  123  Long  Term  Care  Administration  II  (3) 

Prerequisite:  HPAA  122  or  permission  of  instructor.  Nursing 
home  care,  organization  monitoring,  costs,  and  financing. 
Exploration  of  trends  and  issues  such  as  cost  controls, 
productivity,  quality  assurance,  medical  staffing  and 
organization.  Spring.  Allen. 

HPAA  127  Introduction  to  Dental  Public  Health  (3) 

Permission  of  instructor  required.  Survey  of  the  theory  and 
practice  of  dental  public  health  with  an  emphasis  on  basic 
knowledge  and  skills  necessary  for  planning  and  evaluating 
dental  public  health  programs.  Fall,  spring.  Rozier. 
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HPAA  1 30  Organizational  Design  and  Behavior  of 
Health  Institutions  (3) 

Overview  of  organizational  theory  and  empirical  findings 
appropriate  to  the  design  and  behavior  of  healthcare 
organizations.  Topics  include  the  design  of  the  organization, 
its  performance,  and  its  relationship  to  the  environment. 
Fall,  spring.  Kaluzny. 
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HPAA  137  Cultural  Diversity  for  Healthcare 
Administrators  (3) 

Designed  to  introduce  students  to  personal  and  professional 
issues  in  managing  cultural  diversity  in  healthcare 
organizations.  Fall.  Fischer. 

HPAA  1 38  Conflict  Resolution  and  Negotiation 
for  Managers  (3) 

[PWAD  180]  Conflict  resolution  and  negotiating  skills  for 
healthcare  administrators,  including  listening,  assertion,  and 
mediation.  Fall,  spring.  Fischer. 

HPAA  1 39  Development  of  Personal  Effectiveness  (3) 

Permission  of  instructor  required.  Based  on  the  assumption 
that  personal  effectiveness  depends  on  being  able  to  think 
clearly,  this  course  encourages  the  development  of  rational 
thinking  through  understanding  the  relationship  between 
thinking  and  feelings.  Spring.  Fischer. 

HPAA  140  Readings  in  Health  Policy 
and  Administration  (1-6) 

On  request.  Staff. 

HPAA  141  Marketing  for  Not-For-Profit 
Organizations  (3) 

Permission  of  the  instructor  required.  Application  of  basic 
principles  of  marketing  and  marketing  decision  models 
to  problems  in  healthcare  and  not-for-profit  organizations. 
Spring.  Staff. 


HPAA  144  Statistical  Methods  for  Health  Policy 
and  Administration  (3) 

Introduction  to  a  linear  model  approach  to  the  analysis  of 
data  in  healthcare  settings.  Topics  include  probability 
distributions,  estimation  tests  of  hypothesis,  methods  in 
multiple  regression  and  analysis  of  variance  and  covariance. 
Spring.  Staff. 

HPAA  145  Introduction  to  Strategic  Planning 
and  Marketing  (3) 

Permission  of  instructor  required.  An  introduction  to  the 
philosophy  methods  and  models  of  strategic  planning  in 
healthcare  systems.  Related  disciplines  include  marketing, 
management,  organizations,  systems,  and  decision  analyses. 
Spring.  Savitz. 

HPAA  155  Introduction  to  Management  Information 
Systems  in  Healthcare  (3) 

Conceptual  and  practical  aspects  in  the  analysis, 
development  and  utilization  of  computer-based  information 
and  control  systems,  with  emphasis  on  application  to  the 
healthcare  environment.  Fall,  spring.  Schreiner. 

|  HPAA  161  Strategies  for  Prevention  (3) 

u  This  course  discusses  the  effects  of  public  policies  for 
""  prevention  on  rates  of  illness,  injury,  and  premature  death. 
Fall.  Fischer. 

HPAA  1 63  Geriatric  Health  and  Medical  Care  (3) 

Presents  a  comprehensive  survey  of  geriatric  health  and 
medical  care  from  both  a  clinical  and  policy  perspective. 
Spring.  Staff. 

HPAA  1 64  Health  Policy  and  Aging  (3) 

[HBHE  164]  Permission  of  instructor  required.  Critical 
examination  of  aging  policy  in  light  of  empirical  findings 
on  the  elderly’s  economic  power.  Utilization  patterns, 
prevalence  of  dependency  and  the  cost-effectiveness  of 
policy  options,  including  long-term  care.  Spring.  Mutran. 

HPAA  1 70  Economic  Perspectives  in  Health  Policy 
and  Administration  (3) 

Prerequisite:  ECON  10  or  permission  of  instructor.  An 
introduction  to  health  economics  principles  as  applied  to 
major  sectors  of  the  United  States  healthcare  delivery 
system.  Spring.  Kilpatrick. 

HPAA  176  Introduction  to  Health  Services  Research  (3) 

Prerequisite:  MPH  student.  Provides  systematic  introduction 
to  selected  methods  for  health  services  research,  health 
services  research  literature,  and  research  writing.  Fall, 
spring.  Staff. 

HPAA  180  Health  Law  (3) 

The  law  and  the  legal  decision-making  processes  and  their 
relationship  to  the  delivery  of  health  services.  Fall.  Gilbert. 


HPAA185  Ethical  Issues  (3) 

Nature  of  ethical  thought  and  reasoning;  contributions  of 
religion  and  science;  historical  and  current  issues.  Sections 
on  professional  practice  issues  and  health  policy  issues.  Fall. 
Allen. 

HPAA  190  Psychosocial  Aspects  of  Aging  (3) 

[HBHE  190]  Permission  of  instructor  required.  Psychosocial 
aspects  of  the  aging  process  and  of  old  age.  Needs  of  the 
elderly  and  their  reactions  to  agencies  and  programs  for  the 
aged.  Two  lecture  and  two  seminar  hours  per  week.  Spring. 
Mutran. 

HPAA  204  Management  Principles  and  Practices  (3) 

Provides  an  overview  of  knowledge  and  skills  required  for 
effective  health  services  management.  Designed  primarily  for 
students  who  plan  to  assume  management  roles  in  health 
services  and  related  fields.  Fall.  Fried. 

HPAA  207  Application  of  Health  Management 
Methods  I  (6) 

Prerequisite:  Completion  of  fall  courses  or  permission  of 
director  of  Executive  Program  for  South  Asia.  Students  will 
carry  out  a  field  project  to  test  applicability,  feasibility,  and 
validity  of  theories  and  methods  learned  in  the  classroom 
through  analysis  and  resolution  of  a  health  policy/ 
management  issue.  Fall.  Jain. 

HPAA  208  Application  of  Health  Management 
Methods  II  (6) 

Prerequisite:  Completion  of  spring  courses  or  permission  of 
director  of  Executive  Program  for  South  Asia.  Students  will 
carry  out  a  field  project  to  test  applicability,  feasibility,  and 
validity  of  theories  and  methods  learned  in  the  classroom 
through  analysis  and  resolution  of  a  health  policy/ 
management  issue.  Spring.  Jain. 

HPAA  209  Field  Work  in  Health  Policy 
and  Administration  (1) 

Prerequisite:  HPAA  major.  Supervised  field  experience  in 
approved  health  agencies.  Field  fee  is  $450.  Spring.  Staff. 

HPAA  210  Management  of  Foreign  Aid  in  Health 
and  Population  (3) 

Prerequisite:  HPAA  240  and  HPAA  110  or  permission  of 
instructor.  The  course  will  examine  selected  policy  and 
management  issues  in  foreign  assistance  from  the  point  of 
view  of  both  the  donors  and  recipients.  Spring.  Jain. 

HPAA  21 1  Population  Policy  and  Program 
Development  (3) 

Prerequisites:  BIOS  170,  SOCI  212,  or  equivalents,  or 
permission  of  instructor.  Population  policy  concepts  and 
processes;  policy  implications  of  population  dynamics; 
program  implementation  issues;  family-planning  program 


strategies,  design,  and  evaluation;  relating  United  States  and 
developing  countries.  Fall.  Staff. 

HPAA  212  International  Cooperation  in  Health 
and  Population  (2) 

Prerequisite:  HPAA  110  or  equivalent  or  permission  of 
instructor.  Roles,  problems,  opportunities  for  different  kinds 
of  international  organizations  in  health  and  population 
fields.  Reference  to  general  development  context, 
organizational  relationships,  various  subject  areas  and 
methods  of  cooperation  and  assistance.  Spring.  Staff. 

HPAA  216  Overview  of  Aging  and  Chronic  Illness  (3) 

[PHNU  216,  HBHE  191],  Permission  of  instructor  required 
for  advanced  undergraduates.  Provides  a  sound  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  theories  and  issues  related  to  the  biological, 
physical,  emotional,  demographic,  and  social  aspects  of 
aging,  including  population-based  risk  factors,  and  with 
emphasis  on  health  promotion.  Fall.  Kincade. 

HPAA  220  Evolution,  Organization  and  Financing 
of  the  United  States  Health  System  (3) 

Trends,  issues,  and  existing  systems  of  healthcare  delivery 
within  the  United  States.  Fall.  Allen,  DesHarnais,  Halverson. 


HPAA  221  Organization  and  Administration 
of  Multihospital  Systems  (3) 

Prerequisite:  HPAA  121  or  permission  of  instructor.  Legal, 
financial,  and  organizational  issues  of  multi-hospital  systems 
development  and  management,  including  issues  of 
corporate  reorganizations,  strategic  planning,  and 
marketing.  Prototypes  and  operating  examples  will  be 
considered.  Spring.  Staff. 
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HPAA  222  Ambulatory  Care  (3) 

Prerequisite:  HPAA  220.  Major  policy  issues  in  primary 
care  and  managed  care.  Emphasis  on  practice  management, 
rate  setting,  contracting,  utilization  control,  and  quality 
assurance  as  case  issues  for  management.  Spring.  Fried. 

HPAA  223  Management  of  Non-Profit 
Organizations  (3) 

Principles  and  advanced  topics  in  the  management  of 
non-profit  organizations.  Spring.  McLaughlin. 

HPAA  227  Dental  Public  Health  Practice  (3) 

Permission  of  instructor  required.  Emphasis  on  knowledge 
of  community  measures  for  prevention  and  control  of  oral 
diseases,  understanding  the  scientific  basis  for  their  use,  and 
designing  and  evaluating  prevention  programs  for  a  specific 
population.  Spring.  Rozier. 

HPAA  228  Oral  Epidemiology  for  Health  Policy 
and  Administration  (3) 

Prerequisite:  EPID  160.  Permission  of  instructor  required. 
Focuses  on  the  epidemiology  of  oral  disease  and 
implications  and  uses  of  this  knowledge  for  dental  health 
policy-making  and  administration  of  dental  programs. 
Spring.  Rozier. 

HPAA  230  Management  of  Human  Resources  in 
Health  Organizations  (3) 

Prerequisite:  HPAA  130  or  equivalent  or  permission  of 
instructor.  Emphasis  on  clarifying  concepts  of  human 
resources  management  and  identifying  the  importance 
of  human  resources  in  health  organizations.  Fall,  spring. 
Jain,  Fried. 

HPAA  231  Organization  Assessment  and  Diagnosis  (3) 

Prerequisite:  HPAA  130.  Alternative  models  and  approaches 
for  assessing  structural  and  process  characteristics  of  health- 
service  organizations.  Fall,  alternate  years.  Kaluzny. 


HPAA  232  Interorganization  Theory  and  Behavior  (3) 

Prerequisite:  HPAA  130.  Theory  and  methods  for  studying 
the  structure  and  dynamics  of  inter-organizational 
relationships  in  health,  mental  health,  and  social  service 
settings.  Spring.  Morrissey,  Fried. 

HPAA  233  Management  of  Organizational  Change  (3) 

Prerequisite:  HPAA  130.  The  objective  of  this  course  is  to 
improve  competence  in  analyzing  health  organizations  and 
managing  planned  change.  Fall,  spring.  Files. 

HPAA  234  Leadership  and  Supervision  (3) 

Course  focuses  primarily  on  diagnostic  techniques  for 
identifying  and  correcting  organizational  pathology.  Role  of 
personnel,  organizational,  and  environmental  factors  will  be 
examined,  and  manipulation  strategies  discussed.  Spring. 
Jain. 

HPAA  235  Health  Manpower  Planning  (3) 

Prerequisites:  HPAA  240  and  247.  Course  will  cover 
methods  for  assessing  health  manpower  needs  and  for 
developing  a  realistic  strategy  and  plan  for  meeting  these 
needs.  Experiences  of  various  countries  will  be  examined. 
Spring.  Hall. 

HPAA  236  Demography  for  Health  Policy  and 
Management  (3) 

Methods  of  assessing  and  utilizing  demographic  data  for 
determining  service  needs  and  priorities.  Fall.  Srinivasan. 

HPAA  240  Health  Administration  and  Planning  I  (3) 

This  course  provides  an  overview  of  the  concepts,  processes, 
and  methods  used  in  policy  analysis,  strategic  planning  and 
management  in  the  healthcare  sector.  Fall,  summer. 

Simpson,  Savitz. 

HPAA  241  Introduction  to  Operations  Research  for 
Healthcare  Systems  (3) 

Prerequisite:  BIOS  110  or  permission  of  instructor. 
Introduction  to  the  systems  analysis  process  in  healthcare 
systems.  Deterministic  and  random  models,  mathematical 
programming,  queuing,  simulation,  forecasting,  and 
measurement.  Emphasis  on  model  formulation  and 
computer  solution  of  decision  models.  Fall.  Kilpatrick. 

HPAA  242  Advanced  Optimization  Methods  in  Health 
Policy  and  Administration  (3) 

Prerequisite:  HPAA  241  or  permission  of  instructor.  Analysis 
of  complex  deterministic  models  and  their  applicability  to 
health  services  research.  Formulation  of  models  for  solving 
healthcare  decision  problems,  involving  mathematical 
programming  and  heuristics.  Spring,  alternate  years.  Staff. 


HPAA  243  Stochastic  Processes  in  Health  Policy 
and  Administration  (3) 

Prerequisite:  HPAA  241  or  permission  of  instructor. 
Modeling  and  analysis  of  random  processes  in  healthcare 
systems.  Markov  and  queuing  models,  simulation  of 
complex  stochastic  systems,  experimental  design,  and 
output  analysis.  Spring.  Kilpatrick. 

HPAA  244  Advanced  Quantitative  Methods  in  Health 
Policy  and  Administration  (3) 

Prerequisite:  HPAA  241  or  permission  of  instructor.  Analysis 
and  application  of  advanced  management  science  models  to 
health  and  public  sector  problems.  Emphasis  is  given  to 
advanced  forms  of  mathematical  programming,  networks, 
decision  theory,  and  queuing.  Spring.  Kilpatrick. 

HPAA  245  Program  Evaluation  (3) 

Prerequisite:  HPAA  241  or  permission  of  instructor. 
Concepts  and  methods  of  the  program  evaluation  paradigm 
as  applied  in  health  administration;  experiential  learning  of 
evaluation  planning,  design,  and  implementation.  Spring. 
Veney. 

HPAA  246  Public  Health  Program  Planning 
and  Monitoring  (2-4) 

[HBHE  246,  MHCH  246,  PHNU  246,  PUBH  246]  Permission 
required  for  non-majors  in  SPH.  Fundamentals  of  public 
health  program  planning  and  monitoring  with  emphasis  on: 
1)  applications  in  community  settings  and  2)  proposal 
development  for  program  funding.  Students  earning  two 
credits  will  complete  a  series  of  written  exercises.  For  four 
credits,  students  will  work  in  small  groups  (three  to  five 
members)  to  develop  complete  program  plans.  Spring. 
Peoples-Sheps,  Bender,  Eng,  Foshee. 

HPAA  247  Methods  for  Health  Planning 
and  Programming  (3) 

Course  will  focus  on  using  existing  information  and 
collecting  new  information  needed  for  effective  planning 
and  management,  with  special  emphais  on  community 
diagnosis,  need  determination,  and  program  environment 
assessment.  Fall.  Neumann. 

HPAA  248  Strategic  Community  Health  Planning  (3) 

Prerequisite:  HPAA  247.  This  course  will  focus  on  goal 
setting,  strategy  development,  and  plan  preparation,  with 
special  attention  to  resource  allocation,  monitoring,  and 
control.  Fall.  Talukdar. 

HPAA  249  Implementation  and  Operations 
Management  (3) 

Prerequisite:  HPAA  240.  Strategic  management  (planning) 
in  healthcare  organizations  in  the  context  of  institutional 
governance,  professional  groupings,  and  regulating 
environments.  Spring.  McLaughlin. 


HPAA  250  Introduction  to  Healthcare  Financial 
Management  (3) 

Permission  of  instructor  required  for  nonmajors.  A  broad 
introduction  to  financial  concepts,  issues,  tools  and 
vocabulary.  Topics  include:  financial  statement  analysis, 
working  capital  management,  budgeting,  cost-finding,  and 
rate-setting.  Fall,  spring,  and  summer.  Zelman. 

HPAA  251  Management  Accounting  for  Health 
Administrators  (3) 

Prerequisite:  HPAA  250  or  permission  of  instructor.  Covers 
selected  topics  in  managerial  accounting  applied  to  health 
care.  Intended  to  provide  in-depth  coverage  of  managerial 
topics  introduced  in  HPAA  250.  Spring.  Zelman. 

HPAA  252  Long-Term  Financial  Management  of 
Healthcare  Organizations  (3) 

Prerequisite:  HPAA  250.  Advanced  financial  management 
concepts  and  practices  in  health-service  organizations, 
including  working  capital  management,  capital  markets, 
capital  structure,  capital  budgeting,  and  reimbursement 
implications.  Spring.  Asper. 

HPAA  253  Short  Term  Financial  Management  of 
Healthcare  Organizations  (3) 

Prerequisite:  HPAA  250  or  permission  of  instructor.  Analysis 
of  topics  of  current  interest  in  financial  management  of 
healthcare  organizations.  May  include  project  selection, 
endowment  stewardship,  access  to  capital.  Spring.  Asper. 

HPAA  260  Introduction  to  Health  Policy  and  Politics  (3) 

Prerequisite:  HPAA  220  or  permission  of  instructor.  This 
course  addresses  the  major  political  institutions  and  policy 
processes  that  shape  health  policy,  principally  at  the  federal 
level.  Spring.  Ricketts. 
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HPAA  261  Current  Issues  in  Health  Policy 
and  Mass  Communications  (2-3) 

[NURS  356]  Permission  of  instructor  required.  Provides  an 
analytic  skill  in  a  real-world  context  for  those  who  will 
participate  in  the  broad  process  of  policy  formulation 
through  their  positions  in  the  health  professions  and  mass 
communications  fields.  Spring.  Milio. 

HPAA  262  Public  Policy  and  the  Politics  of  Health  (3) 

[NURS  333,  HBHE  230 ]  This  course  deals  with  policymaking 
processes  and  the  effectiveness  of  major  strategies  to 
promote  health  (ranging  from  healthcare  reform  and  health 
education/promotion  to  health-supporting  policies  such  as 
affordable  housing,  education  and  training,  environmental 
protection,  and  food  and  agricultural  policies).  The  major 
assignment  will  be  a  group  project  to  assess  the  effectiveness 
and  feasibility  of  a  health-related  policy  currently  under 
consideration  by  executive  or  legislative  policymakers  in 
Washington,  D.C.  Spring.  Milio. 

HPAA  263  Quality  and  Utilization  Management  (3) 

Prerequisite:  HPAA  220.  Evolution  and  current  status  of 
healthcare  quality  management  systems  and  programs  for 
utilization  control.  Includes  discussion  of  alternative  quality 
assurance  methods,  hospital  accreditation,  and  government 
programs.  Spring.  DesHarnais. 

HPAA  264  Methods  of  Quality  Control  (3) 

Prerequisite:  HPAA  220.  Methods  and  practices  for  quality 
control  and  assurance  in  healthcare  organizations.  Spring. 
DesHarnais,  Simpson,  Kibbe. 

HPAA  265  Health  Policy  Issues  Analysis  (3) 

Prerequisite:  HPAA  220  or  permission  of  instructor.  A 
framework  for  analysis  is  developed  and  applied  to  three 
major  health  policy  issues,  e.g.,  medical  care  rationing,  role 
of  public  health,  or  technology  assessment.  Fall.  Simpson. 

HPAA  270  Health  Economics  for  Policy 
and  Administration  (3) 

Prerequisite:  BIOS  110.  Permission  of  instructor  required  for 
non-HPAA  majors.  Provides  training  in  the  theory  of  health 
economics  and  applies  this  theory  to  important  issues  in 
health  policy  and  administration.  Spring.  Stearns,  Hahn. 

HPAA  270L  Microeconomics  Laboratory  (1) 

Corequisite:  HPAA  270.  Permission  of  instructor  required 
for  non-HPAA  majors.  A  brief  summary  of  microeconomic 
theory  used  in  HPAA  270:  Health  Economics  for  Policy  and 
Administration.  Spring.  Staff. 

HPAA  271  Study  Design  and  Regression  Analysis  (3) 

Prerequisite:  BIOS  110  or  equivalent,  or  permission  of 
instructor.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  familiarize  the 
student  with  the  tools  of  policy  analysis  and  to  provide 
hands-on  experience  in  using  quantitative  policy  tools.  Fall. 
Stearns,  Biddle. 


HPAA  272  Methods  for  Health  Policy  Analysis 
and  Technology  Assessment  (3) 

Permission  of  instructor  required  for  non-HPAA  majors. 
Course  covers  basic  methods  used  to  identify  policy  issues; 
measure  and  value  health  outcomes;  identify  and  estimate 
health  resources;  and  develop  mathematical  models  to 
predict  outcomes/costs  using  limited  data.  Fall.  Simpson, 
Biddle. 

HPAA  273  Structural  Equation  Models  (3) 

[SOCI  209]  Prerequisite:  SOCI  208  and  permission  of  the 
instructor.  Specification,  identification,  and  estimation  of 
structural  models.  Attention  to  regression  analysis  and  its 
extensions,  multi-equation  modeling  and  models  with 
unobserved  variables,  and  measurement  error.  Exploratory 
and  confirmatory  factor  analysis.  Spring.  Hahn. 

HPAA  274  Analysis  of  Categorical  Data  (3) 

[SOCI  211]  Permission  of  instructor  required.  Introduction 
to  techniques  and  programs  for  analyzing  categorical 
variables  and  nonlinear  models.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  decomposition  of  complex  contingency  tables, 
discriminant  function  analysis,  Markov  chains,  and 
non-metric  multidimensional  scaling.  Spring.  Norton. 

HPAA  275  Analytic  Techniques  in  Health  Policy 
and  Administration  (3) 

Prerequisites:  BIOS  110  and  permission  of  instructor. 
Covers  a  variety  of  analytic  techniques  and  methodologies 
basic  to  more  advanced  analysis  of  decision  problems  in 
health  administration.  Fall.  Staff. 

HPAA  276  Research  Management  and  Ethics 
in  Health  Policy  (1) 

A  seminar  on  managing  research  (managing  people,  money, 
time,  etc.)  and  dealing  with  the  full  range  of  ethical  issues 
relevant  to  conducting  research.  Spring.  Brooks. 

HPAA  277  Health  Organizations  and  Policymaking  (3) 

Prerequisites:  Graduate  student.  The  course  offers  analytic 
and  practice-focused  discussion  on  how  organizations  are 
responding  and  contributing  to  policy  changes  in  the 
current  environment;  an  exercise  in  real-world  strategic 
decision-making  is  provided.  Fall.  Milio. 

HPAA  279  Competition,  Regulation  and  Insurance  (3) 

Prerequisites:  HPAA  270  and  HPAA  271.  Permission  of 
instructor  required  for  non-HPAA  majors.  Examines 
alternative  approaches  to  containing  healthcare  costs 
adopted  by  public  and  private  payers.  Specific  topics 
include  rate  regulation  of  hospitals,  competitive  bidding 
and  selective  contracting,  managed  care,  and  physician 
payment.  Spring.  Freezor. 
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HPAA  280  Legal  Problems  in  Health  Facility 
Administration  (3) 

Prerequisite:  HPAA  180.  Readings,  cases,  and  discussion 
of  the  legal  and  ethical  aspects  of  delivery  of  healthcare 
services  in  the  hospital  setting.  Spring.  Gilbert. 

HPAA  285  Ethical  Issues  in  Health  Policy 
and  Politics  (3) 

Prerequisite:  HPAA  260  and  permission  of  instructor.  The 
course  considers  ethical  issues  arising  in  current  health 
policy.  Some  of  the  topics  to  be  considered  are  abortion, 
sex  education,  and  the  rights  and  treatment  of  seriously 
defective  newborns.  Fall.  Staff. 

HPAA  290  Cancer  Prevention  and  Control  Seminar  (3) 

[EPID  290,  HBHE  290],  Permission  of  instructor  required 
for  non-graduate  students.  An  interdisciplinary  overview  of 
cancer  prevention  and  control.  Emphasis  on  projects  and 
activities  from  perspectives  of  epidemiology,  health  behavior 
and  health  education,  and  health  policy  and  administration. 
Appropriate  research  design  and  methodologies  will  be 
covered.  Fall.  Kaluzny. 

HPAA  300  Doctoral  Seminar  in  Health  Policy 
and  Administration  I  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Doctoral  standing.  Readings  and  discussions  of 
various  aspects  of  health  services.  Special  emphasis  is  given 
to  the  interrelationships  of  administrative  and  organizational 
theory  to  selected  health  service  topics.  Fall.  Veney. 


HPAA  301  Doctoral  Seminar  in  Health  Policy 
and  Administration  II  (3) 

Prerequisites:  Doctoral  standing  and  HPAA  300. 
Continuation  of  HPAA  300.  Spring.  DesHarnais,  Ricketts, 
Veney. 

HPAA  304  Seminar  in  Teaching  Health  Policy 
and  Administration  (3) 

Problems  and  processes  of  teaching  health  policy  and 
administration,  including  supervised  practicum  experience. 
Fall,  spring.  Rozier. 

HPAA  305  Selected  Topics  in  Health  Policy  and 
Administration:  Advanced  Seminar  (3) 

Permission  of  instructor  required.  Integrated  study  of 
selected  theory  and  research  as  it  relates  to  the  organization 
and  delivery  of  health  services.  Fall,  spring.  Kaluzny. 

HPAA  306  Special  Problems  in  HPAA  (3) 

Prerequisites:  Doctoral  standing,  permission  of  instructor, 
and  permission  of  director  of  doctoral  program. 

Examination  of  special  problems  in  health  policy  and  health 
administration  studies.  Fall,  spring,  and  summer.  Rozier. 

HPAA  307  Selected  Readings  in  HPAA  (3) 

Prerequisites:  Doctoral  standing,  permission  of  instructor, 
and  permission  of  director  of  doctoral  program. 

Examination  of  selected  readings  in  health  policy  and 
administration.  On  request.  Rozier. 


Health  Policy  and  Administration 


Health  Policy  and  Administration 


HPAA  308  Directed  Research  in  HPAA  (3) 

Prerequisites:  Doctoral  standing,  permission  of  instructor, 
and  permission  of  director  of  doctoral  program.  Examination 
of  directed  research  topics  in  health  policy  and  health 
administration.  On  request.  Staff. 

HPAA  31 1  Advanced  Studies  in  Population  Policy 
and  Programs  (3) 

Prerequisites:  HPAA  211  or  equivalent  and  permission  of 
instructor.  Individualized  studies  on  special  problems  in 
population  policy  analysis  and  family  planning  program 
development.  Spring.  Staff. 

HPAA  330  Doctoral  Seminar  in  Organization  Theory 
and  Health  Service  Organizations  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Doctoral  standing  and  HPAA  130  or 
equivalent.  Permission  of  instructor  required.  Review  and 
application  of  selected  developments  in  organization  theory 
to  health  services  research.  Fall.  Kaluzny. 

HPAA  350  Managerial  Topics  in  Healthcare 
Financial  Management  (3) 

Prerequisite:  HPAA  250  and  permission  of  instructor. 

Course  brings  together  organizational,  financial,  and 
marketing  concepts.  Master’s  students  are  required  to  apply 
concepts  to  an  actual  organization  by  developing  a 
business/marketing  plan.  Fall.  Zelman. 

HPAA  351  Topics  in  Healthcare  Finance  (3) 

Prerequisites:  HPAA  250  and  permission  of  instructor. 
Analysis  of  topics  of  current  interest  in  financial 
management  of  healthcare  organizations.  May  include 
project  selection,  endowment  stewardship,  and  access  to 
capital.  Spring,  alternate  years.  Asper. 

HPAA  360  Policy  Seminar  in  Health  Policy 
and  Administration  (1-6) 

Seminar  on  policy  issues  in  health  policy  and 
administration.  Fall,  spring.  Staff. 

HPAA  370  Structural  Equation  Models  With 
Unobserved  Variables  (3) 

[SOCl  317]  Prerequisites:  HPAA  273  or  SOCI  209,  and 
permission  of  the  instructor.  This  course  is  an  introduction 
to  general  structural  equations.  “LISREL"”  models,  classical 
econometric/regression  models,  and  confirmatory  factor 
analysis  models  are  shown  to  be  special  cases  of  the  general 
model.  The  specification,  identification,  estimation,  and 
assessment  of  fit  of  these  models  are  discussed.  Spring.  Staff. 

HPAA  371  Advanced  Methodology  in  Health  Policy 
and  Administration  Research  (3) 

Prerequisites:  HPAA  273,  HPAA  274,  and  permission  of 
instructor.  Research  methodology  as  applied  to  understand¬ 
ing  problems  in  healthcare  delivery.  Topics  will  include 
simultaneous  equation  models,  factor  analysis,  limited 


dependent  variables,  and  an  introduction  to  event  history 
analysis.  Fall,  spring.  Stearns,  Veney. 


HPAA  372  Advanced  Topics  in  Health  Economics  I  (3) 

Prerequisite:  HPAA  270.  This  course  provides  a  detailed 
assessment  of  current  health  policy  issues  from  an 
economics  perspective.  Potential  topics  include 
cost-effectiveness  analysis  and  health  insurance. 

Fall,  spring.  Stearns. 

HPAA  373  Advanced  Topics  in  Health  Economics  II  (3) 

Prerequisites:  HPAA  270  and  HPAA  372.  A  continuation  of 
HPAA  372.  Provides  a  detailed  assessment  of  current 
health  policy  issues  from  an  economics  perspective.  Fall, 
spring.  Stearns. 

HPAA  390  Advanced  Concepts  and  Applications  in 
Health  Policy  and  Administration  (3) 

Corequisite:  Graduate  standing  in  HPAA  and  completion 
of  master’s  courses.  Integrating  and  building  upon  the  HPAA 
master’s  core,  this  comprehensive  course  focuses  on 
organization  policy-making  and  administration  from  the 
perspectives  of  the  CEO  and  top  management.  Spring. 

Files,  Porto,  Fried,  Stearns,  Ricketts,  DesHarnais. 

HPAA  392  Master's  Paper  (0-3) 

Fall,  spring,  and  summer.  Staff. 

HPAA  393  Master's  Thesis  (1-6) 

Fall,  spring,  and  summer.  Staff. 

HPAA  394  Doctoral  Dissertation  (0-9) 

Fall,  spring,  and  summer.  Staff. 

HPAA  400  General  Registration  (0) 


Vic  Cotto 


Chair 
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Clinical  Professor 
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James  E.  Veney 

Clinical  Professors 
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Professor  Emerita 
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Adjunct  Professor 
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Associate  Professors 

Janice  M.  Dodds 

Director  Center  for  Public  Health 
Practice 

Mary  D.  Peoples-Sheps 

Director  Graduate  Studies 
Thomas  Ricketts 
Bonnie  Rogers 

Director  Public  Health  Nursing 
Program 

Clinical  Associate  Professor 

Richard  M.  House 

Research  Associate  Professor 

Frances  M.  Lynn 
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Associate  Professors  Emeritae 
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Clinical  Assistant  Professors 

Saundra  S.  Endress 
Lorraine  B.  Johnson 
Linda  A.  Mayne 
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Clinical  Assistant  Professor  Emerita 

Clara  Walters 

Research  Assistant  Professor 

G.  Fletcher  Linder 

Lecturer 
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Clinical  Instructor 

Judith  S.  Ostendorf 

Adjunct  Professor 

Jan  R.  Atwood 

Adjunct  Assistant  Professors 
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Adjunct  Clinical  Instructor 
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Kathleen  P.  Buckheit 
Maureen  M.  Miller 
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Emily  J.  Rivenbark 
Betty  S.  Winslow 
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“Traditional  public 
health  practice  was 
the  focus  in  health 
departments,  but  today  it 
is  a  changing  scene. 
ICF&L  is  about  removing 
the  school’s  walls  and 
extending  public  health 
teaching  and  scholarship 
to  the  communities 
where  the  people  and 
organizations  are.  Our 
mission  is  to  teach 
upstream  thinking  to 
achieve  downstream 
results  regardless  of 
the  setting.” 

—  Rachel  H.  Stevens, 
chair 
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The  Interdisciplinary  Curriculum  in  Practice  and 

Leadership  (ICP&L)  is  a  new  academic  unit  devoted 
to  interdisciplinary  public  health  practice  and  applied 
research.  The  ICP&L  currently  houses  the  Center  for 
Public  Health  Practice,  which  provides  research  and  technical 
assistance  on  public  health  problems;  the  Public  Health  Nursing  Program; 
the  Public  Health  Leadership  Doctoral  Program;  and  will  be  home  to  a  program 
leading  to  an  MPH  in  Public  Health  Practice  and  Leadership,  beginning  in  fall  1997. 

All  educational  programs  in  ICP&L  focus  on  the  development  of  population 
level  knowledge  and  skills  within  a  framework  of  assessment,  policy  development 
and  assurance.  Master's  and  doctoral  students  enrolled  in  the  programs  build  on 
previously  earned  professional  degrees  to  develop  a  generalist  approach  to  public 
health.  The  intent  is  to  give  those  in  clinical  professions  a  broad-based  public  health 
perspective  so  that  we  will  have  practitioners  for  tomorrow  who  are  able  to  function 
in  a  wide  variety  of  settings. 

The  common  feature  of  the  academic  programs  that  make  up  the  curriculum  is 
their  interdisciplinary  focus,  both  at  the  master's  and  doctoral  level.  The  public  health 
principles  and  concepts  to  which  students  are  exposed  are  applicable  in  a  wide 
variety  of  practice  settings  ranging  from  national,  state  and  local  governmental 
agencies  to  hospitals,  integrated  delivery  systems  and  managed  care  organizations, 
environmental  advocacy  and  policy  groups,  migrant  and  community  health  centers, 
rural  health  centers  and  the  business  and  industrial  community. 

The  MPH  in  Practice  and  Leadership  is  designed  for  individuals  who  already 
have  a  professional  identity  and  area  of  practice  but  who  desire  to  broaden  their 
knowledge  and  skills  in  public  health  philosophy  and  sciences.  This  curriculum  allows 
flexible,  customized  programs  of  study  to  meet  their  varied  needs.  Professionals 
targeted  by  this  program  are  functioning  in  a  rapidly  changing  healthcare 
environment  which  has  created  needs  for  leaders  in  policy  development,  in  clinical 
care,  in  population-based  research,  surveillance  and  assessment,  and  in  the  design 
and  evaluation  of  new  systems  of  healthcare  delivery.  Training  for  these  leaders  of 
the  future  must  be  flexible,  problem-based,  and  interdisciplinary,  and  must  include 
such  content  as  health  services/outcomes  research,  health  economics,  health  law, 
clinical  and  population  epidemiology,  decision  analysis,  power  sharing  through 
coalition-building  and  partnerships,  informatics,  communications,  and  a  firm  under¬ 
standing  of  prevention  strategies  from  both  clinical  and  programmatic  perspectives. 

Students  will  come  from  a  variety  of  disciplines  and  have  a  range  of 
experiences.  They  include  medical  students  and  physicians  in  the  UNC  School  of 
Medicine's  Health  Care  and  Prevention  Program,  public  health  nurses  who  wish  to 
broaden  their  professional  horizons,  and  other  professionals  who  need  greater 
understanding  of  public  health  sciences  and/or  issues.  The  course  of  study  requires 
thirty-nine  credits  which  can  be  completed  in  one  calendar  year.  Students  are  required 
to  take  no  more  than  five  core  public  health  courses;  after  which  they  can  choose 
from  a  menu  of  courses  in  assessment,  policy  development,  assurance,  and,  if 
desired,  another  area  of  special  focus.  A  short  practicum,  designed  to  complement 


in-class  course  work,  and  a  master's  paper  complete  the  curriculum  requirements. 
They  must  meet  the  SPH  core  curriculum  requirements  as  part  of  their  five  core 
courses. 

The  master  of  science  (MS)  in  public  health  nursing  prepares  nurses  for 
careers  in  research  and  teaching  related  to  public  health  or  occupational  health 
nursing.  Electives  are  selected  to  meet  individual  needs.  The  degree  requires  two 
academic  years  and  forty-five  semester  credits.  The  program  is  accredited  by  the 
National  League  for  Nursing  (NLN)  and  is  the  only  such  program  in  a  School  of 
Public  Health. 

Students  have  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  faculty  members'  research, 
continuing  education,  and  technical  assistance  activities  conducted  throughout 
North  Carolina  and  the  region.  In  addition  to  general  requirements,  the  curriculum 
in  public  health  nursing  requires  a  baccalaureate  degree  with  a  major  in  nursing 
from  an  NLN-accredited  program;  evidence  of  registered  nurse  licensure;  one  year 
of  work  experience;  and  coverage  by  professional  liability  insurance.  Applicants  not 
meeting  all  requirements  may  be  accepted  for  admission  on  an  individual  basis. 

The  Public  Health  Leadership  Doctoral  Program,  an  interdepartmental  program 
of  study  leading  to  the  doctorate  of  public  health  (DrPH)  degree,  offers  a  unique 
concentration  in  public  health  leadership  for  mid-career  professionals  working  in 
local,  state,  and  federal  public  health  agencies. 

Public  health  practitioners  with  a  master's  degree  in  public  health  or  a 
related  field,  at  least  five  years  of  significant  public  health  experience,  demonstrated 
leadership  capabilities,  and  motivation  to  pursue  senior-level  public  health  positions 
are  eligible  for  the  program. 

Each  fellow  must  be  admitted  to  one  of  the  participating  academic 
departments  in  the  School  of  Public  Health:  Biostatistics,  Epidemiology,  Health 
Policy  and  Administration,  Maternal  and  Child  Health,  or  Nutrition  and  to  the 
Leadership  Program.  In  addition  to  taking  courses  in  the  home  department,  fellows 
take  a  series  of  courses  on  leadership  topics,  including  core  courses  in  community 
assessment  and  methodology,  public  health  policy  development,  and  public  health 
program  assurance.  The  program  emphasizes  applications  of  the 
skills  and  attributes  of  leadership  through  case  studies  and  field 
experience  in  the  health  agencies  where  students  or  fellows  are 
employed.  An  integrative  seminar  emphasizing  the  interface 
between  leadership  attributes  and  technical  skills  helps  fellows 
apply  theoretical  principles  to  field  practice.  After  one  year  in 
residence,  fellows  return  to  their  agency  positions  to  complete 
dissertation  requirements,  which  are  scholarly  examinations  of 
public  health  practice  topics.  They  maintain  close  contact  with 
faculty  mentors  and  revisit  the  campus  for  short  periods  of 
consultation  during  the  dissertation.  The  entire  program  takes 
about  three  years  to  complete. 
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SPECIAL  OPPORTUNITIES 

NIOSH  Approved  Program  for  Occupational  Health  Nursing.  Registered  Nurses 
may  enroll  in  either  the  MPH  or  MS  and  complete  a  NIOSH-approved  program 
of  study  in  occupational  health  nursing.  A  supplemental  application  must  be  com¬ 
pleted  to  be  considered. 


CENTER  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  PRACTICE 

The  mission  of  the  center  is  "to  advance  the  knowledge  base  and  practice  of 
public  health  through  applied  research,  policy  development,  and  technical 
assistance  and  consultation."  The  center  serves  as  an  integrated  focus  for  the 
School  of  Public  Health  in  the  promotion  and  advancement  of  public  health 
practice,  and  the  application  of  theory  and  methods  to  issues  of  populations  or 
groups.  Students  have  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  on-going  projects. 


CORE  STUDIES 

The  school's  core  curriculum,  required  of  all  graduate  students  admitted  to  the  MPH, 
MHA,  MSPH,  or  DrPH  degree  programs,  in  or  after  fall  semester  1996,  is  adminis¬ 
tered  through  the  ICP&L.  Core  courses  are  required  in  five  areas:  biostatistics, 
epidemiology,  health  policy  and  management,  environmental  public  health,  and 
behavioral  and  social  sciences.  Separate  or  integrated  courses  are  available  to 
meet  these  requirements. 

DISTANCE  LEARNING 

_ 

Starting  in  the  fall  semester  1997,  the  MPH  in  Practice  and  Leadership  will  be 
offered  via  distant  learning  technology.  In  selected  areas  of  North  Carolina, 
public  health  practitioners  will  enroll  in  the  degree  program  using  a  combination 
of  distance  learning  technology  and  executive  format  courses  on  campus  to  earn 
the  degree. 
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PUBH* **  140  Readings  in  Public  Health  Practice 
(Variable  Credit) 

Intensive  study  of  a  special  problem  in  public  health 
practice.  Fall,  spring,  and  summer.  Staff. 

PHNU***  140,  141,  142  Readings  in  Public  Health 

Nursing  (1-3) 

Prerequisites:  To  be  arranged  with  the  faculty.  Reading  and 
tutorial  guidance  in  a  selected  area  of  public  health  nursing 
or  occupational  health  nursing.  Two  or  more  hours  per 
week.  Fall,  spring,  and  summer.  Staff. 

PHNU  160  Delivery  of  Community  Nursing  Services  (3) 

Permission  of  instructor  required.  Analysis  of  patterns  of 
organization  of  community  nursing  services  and  relation¬ 
ships  to  the  health  care  delivery  system.  Special  emphasis 
on  basic  management  skills  and  their  application.  Staff. 

PHNU  201  Special  Studies  (1-3) 

Permission  of  curriculum  chair  required.  Sections  will  focus 
on  specific  topics  of  current  interest  to  health  workers. 

Fliers  describing  the  section  offering  will  be  distributed 
prior  to  registration  each  semester.  Lecture  hours  per  week 
dependent  upon  credit.  Fall,  spring.  Staff. 

PHNU  216  Overview  of  Aging  and  Chronic  Illness  (3) 

[HBHE  191,  HPAA  216]  Provides  a  sound  understanding  of 
the  theories  and  issues  related  to  the  biological,  physical, 
emotional,  demographic,  and  social  aspects  of  aging,  includ¬ 
ing  population-based  risk  factors,  and  with  emphasis  on 
health  promotion.  Three  hours  per  week.  Fall.  Kincade. 

PHNU  224  School  Age  Population:  Health 
Problems  and  Programs  (3) 

[MHCH  224]  Pennission  of  instructor  required.  Health  needs 
and  problems  of  school-aged  population.  Development  and 
evaluation  of  programs  to  meet  those  needs,  including 
examination  of  legislative  mandates,  administrative 
structures,  and  manpower  utilization.  Spring.  Staff. 

PHNU  225  Practicum:  Leadership  in  School  Health 
Programs  (1-4) 

[MHCH  225]  Prerequisites:  PHNU  224  or  equivalent  and 
permission  of  instructor.  An  elective,  individually  planned 
and  supervised  school  community-based  field  experience. 
Designed  to  provide  leadership  experiences  in  delivery  of 
school  health  services.  Three  to  twelve  laboratory  hours  per 
week.  Spring.  Staff. 


*ICP&L  uses  both  PUBH  and  PHNU  call  letters  for  course  listings. 

**PUBH  courses  open  to  any  student  unless  requinng  permission  of  instructor. 

***PHNU  courses  open  for  registered  nurses  only  or  by  permission  of  instructor. 


PUBH  226  Adolescent  Health  (3) 

[HBHE  189,  MHCH  226]  Topics  covered  include  the 
epidemiology  of  health  problems,  developmental  issues, 
health  services,  and  psychosocial  influences  on  adolescent 
problem  behaviors.  Course  materials  will  be  useful  for 
research  generation  and  practical  application.  Three  seminar 
hours  per  week.  Spring.  Foshee. 

PUBH  240  Special  Issues  in  Public  Health  Practice  (1-3) 

Permission  of  instructor  required.  Guided  reading, 
discussions,  and  presentations  on  current  and  significant 
issues  in  public  health.  On  request.  Staff. 

PHNU  240,  241  Problems  in  Public  Health  Nursing  (1-4) 

A  course  for  students  in  public  health  nursing.  Students  will 
make  an  intensive  study  of  some  special  problem  in  public 
health  relevant  to  public  health  nursing.  The  study  will 
result  in  a  paper  demonstrating  the  application  of  research 
principles.  Hours  to  be  arranged.  Fall,  spring,  and  summer. 
Staff. 

PHNU  242  Instrument  Development  (3) 

[HBHE  254]  Prerequisites:  Graduate  statistics  and  graduate 
methods  course.  This  course  provides  a  knowledge  base 
and  experiences  in  instrument  construction  and  testing, 
emphasizing  a  bread  spectrum  of  psychosocial  and 
behavioral  instrument  scaling  methodologies  for  field 
research  and  evaluation.  On  request.  Staff. 

PHNU  244  Roles  and  Functions  in  Public 
Health  Nursing  (3) 

Emerging  roles  and  responsibilities  of  public  health  nurses 
and  health  departments.  Emphasis  on  program  areas  in 
health  departments  and  public  health  under  healthcare 
reform.  Three  lecture  hours  per  week.  Fall.  Staff. 
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PU8H  245  Community  Interaction  and  Assessment  (3) 

Focus  of  the  course  will  be  development  of  knowledge 
and  skills  for  interaction  and  assessment  of  population, 
advocacy,  collaboration,  partnerships,  coalition-building, 
and  constituency  development.  Fall.  Stevens. 

PUBH  246,  PHNU  246  Public  Health  Program 

Planning  and  Monitoring  (2-4) 

[HBHE  246,  HPAA  246,  MHCH  246]  Permission  required  for 
non-majors  in  SPFi.  Fundamentals  of  public  health  program 
planning  and  monitoring  with  emphasis  on:  1)  applications 
in  community  settings  and  2)  proposal  development  for 
program  funding.  Students  earning  two  credits  will 
complete  a  series  of  written  exercises.  For  four  credits, 
students  will  work  in  small  groups  (three  to  five  members) 
to  develop  complete  program  plans.  Spring.  Peoples-Sheps, 
Bender,  Eng,  Foshee. 

PUBH  247  Management  Principles  and  Practices  (3) 

[HPAA  204]  Graduate  students  only.  Provides  an  overview  of 
knowledge  and  skills  required  for  effective  health  services 
management.  Aimed  primarily  at  individuals  who  plan  on 
assuming  management  roles  in  health  services  and  related 
fields.  Three  lecture  hours  per  week.  Fall.  Staff. 

PUBH  248  Policy  Development  (2) 

Permission  of  instructor  required  for  non-SPFl  students. 
Focus  is  on  institutional  policy  development,  regulation  and 
enforcement,  and  field  observations.  Spring.  Mullinix. 

PUBH  249  Program  Evaluation  (2) 

Permission  of  instructor  required.  Program  evaluation 
methods,  including  quantitative,  qualitative,  and  quality 
assurance.  Spring.  Foshee. 

PUBH  250  Strategies  of  Prevention  for  Clinicians  (3) 

Designed  for  those  with  interest  in  clinical  arena.  Establishes 
a  framework  for  examining  prevention  activities  of 
clinicians,  then  considers  a  number  of  important  health 
problems  and  the  evidence  for  applying  prevention  strate¬ 
gies  to  these  health  problems.  Encourages  active  student 
participation  and  involves  a  multidisciplinary  faculty.  1.5 
hrs/week  for  fall  and  spring  semesters.  Kinsinger,  Harris. 

PUBH  251  Seminar  in  Critical  Appraisal  of  the  Medical 
Literature  (1-2) 

Emphasizes  the  process  of  critical  appraisal  of  the  existing 
research  literature,  with  examples  from  a  variety  of  areas. 
Student  presentations  of  structured  critical  appraisals 
constitute  about  50  percent  of  sessions.  Fall,  spring.  Weber. 

PUBH  260  Clinical  Measurement/Evaluation  (3) 

Introduction  to  clinical  epidemiology  designed  for  those 
with  interest  in  clinical  arena.  Provides  a  broad-based 
introduction  with  emphasis  on  clinical  research,  clinical 
practice,  and  health  care  policy.  Fall.  Evans. 


PHNU  260  Advanced  Studies  in  Administration  of 
Community  Nursing  (3) 

Permission  of  instructor  required.  Integration  of  theories, 
concepts,  and  methods  of  administration  and  nursing  and 
their  application  to  delivery  of  community  nursing  services. 
Emphasis  on  roles  and  function  of  nurse  manager.  Three 
lecture  hours  per  week.  Spring.  Stevens. 

PHNU  281  Occupational  Health  Nursing  I  (3) 

Permission  of  instructor  required.  Concerns  factors 
influencing  the  development  and  operation  of  occupational 
health  nursing  programs.  General  and  special  health  services 
contingent  on  work  environment  and  inherent  health 
problems  in  the  employed  populations  are  considered.  Fall, 
spring,  and  summer.  Rogers. 

PHNU  282  Occupational  Health  Nursing  II  (3) 

Prerequisites:  PHNU  281.  Continuation  of  PHNU  281.  Role 
components  of  occupational  health  nursing  with  emphasis 
on  designing,  implementing,  and  evaluating  occupational 
health  programs.  Application  of  principles  of  toxicology, 
epidemiology,  and  occupational  health  nursing.  Fall,  spring, 
and  summer.  Rogers. 

PHNU  283  Occupational  Health  Nursing,  Field 
Practicum  I  (1-3) 

Pre-  or  corequisite:  PHNU  281.  Permission  of  instructor 
required.  The  student  will  have  the  opportunity  to  discuss 
concepts  of  occupational  health  nursing  practice  and  the 
work  environment.  Concepts  related  to  workplace  hazards, 
interdisciplinary  activities,  and  nursing  interventions  with 
worker  aggregates  will  be  emphasized.  Three  to  nine  labora¬ 
tory  hours  per  week.  Fall,  spring,  and  summer.  Rogers. 

PHNU  284  Occupational  Health  Nursing 
Field  Practicum  II  (1-3) 

Prerequisites:  PHNU  281,  283.  Corequisite:  PHNU  282. 
Permission  of  instructor  required.  The  student  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  learn  about  the  managerial  and  administra¬ 
tive  role  of  the  occupational  health  nurse.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  analysis  of  the  organizational  structure,  external 
influencing  factors,  and  evaluation  mechanisms.  Fall,  spring, 
and  summer.  Rogers. 

PHNU  286  Occupational  Safety  (2) 

[ENVR  147]  Fundamentals  of  occupational  safety  and 
ergonomics  with  emphasis  on  legislation  and  organization 
of  industrial  safety  and  ergonomic  programs,  including 
hazard  recognition,  analysis,  control,  and  motivational 
factors  pertaining  to  industrial  accident  and  cumulative 
trauma  disorder  prevention.  Fall.  Staff. 


PHNU  298  Research  Methods  (2-3) 

Pre-  or  corequisites:  BIOS  101,  EPID  160.  Permission 
required  for  non-majors.  Analysis  of  nursing  research, 
emphasizing  methodology  and  implications  for  community 
health  nursing  practice.  For  more  than  two  credits,  students 
must  develop  a  research  design  or  participate  in  research. 
Spring.  Kincade. 

PHNU  299  Data  Management  (and  Analysis)  in 
Public  Health  (2) 

Prerequisites:  BIOS  101,  EPID  160,  PHNU  298.  Focus  on 
data  management  and  analysis  will  prepare  students  to  code 
and  enter  data,  choose  appropriate  statistical  techniques, 
analyze  data  using  SAS-PC,  and  interpret  results.  Two 
lecture  hours  per  week.  Fall.  Kincade. 

PUBH  300  Leadership  Seminar  I  (2) 

Permission  of  instructor  required.  Public  health  leadership 
core  course.  Application  of  selected  leadership  skills  and 
principles.  Summer.  Staff. 

PUBH  301  Leadership  Seminar  II  (2) 

Permission  of  instructor  required.  Public  health  leadership 
core  course.  Application  of  selected  leadership  skills  and 
principles.  Fall.  Staff. 

PUBH  302  Leadership  Seminar  III  (2) 

Permission  of  instructor  required.  Public  health  leadership 
core  course.  Spring.  Staff. 

PUBH  303  Leadership  Seminar  IV  (2) 

Permission  of  instructor  required.  Public  health  leadership 
core  course.  Summer.  Staff. 

PUBH  304  Current  Methods  of  Public  Health 
Analysis  (1-3) 

Permission  of  instructor  required.  Public  health  leadership 
core  course.  Update  on  current  methods  of  biostatistics, 
epidemiology,  and  automated  data  management.  Summer. 
Staff. 

PUBH  305  Public  Health  Policy  Development  I  (2-3) 

Permission  of  instructor  required.  Public  health  leadership 
core  course.  Course  uses  case  studies  to  examine  social, 
economic,  and  political  context  within  which  public  health 
policy  is  formulated  and  operationalized.  Summer.  Staff. 

PUBH  306  Public  Health  Policy  Development  II  (2-3) 

Prerequisite:  PUBH  305.  Permission  of  instructor  required. 
Public  health  leadership  core  course.  Course  utilizes  case 
studies  to  examine  specific  methods  of  public  health  policy 
development.  Summer.  Staff. 

PUBH  307  Community  Assessment  Methodology  (3) 

Permission  of  instructor  required.  Public  health  leadership 
core  course.  Participatory  seminar  will  examine  public 
health  tools  available  for  community  assessment.  A  wide 
range  of  methods  for  gathering  and  analyzing  information 
about  the  structure,  function,  resources,  and  perceived 
needs  of  a  local  community.  Fall.  Staff. 


PUBH  308  Public  Health  Program  Assurance  (3) 

Permission  of  instructor  required.  Public  health  leadership 
core  course.  Examination  of  the  role  of  public  health 
agencies  in  achieving  public  health  goals.  Lecture, 
discussion,  and  case  studies  are  used  to  identify  the  legal 
and  public  health  basis  for  assurance  activities  and  strategies 
for  implementation  and  evaluation.  Spring.  Staff. 

PUBH  31 1  Leadership,  Practice,  and  Research  I  (1-3) 

Prerequisites:  PUBH  300,  301,  302,  and  303.  Permission 
of  instructor  required.  Public  health  leadership  core  course. 
Examination  of  the  relationships  among  leadership 
principles,  applied  research,  and  public  health  practice 
based  on  participants’  experiences.  Spring.  Staff. 

PUBH  312  Leadership  Practice  and  Research  II  (1-3) 

Prerequisite:  PUBH  311.  Permission  of  instructor  required. 
Public  health  leadership  core  course.  Analysis  of 
professional  accomplishments  in  leadership,  research,  and 
public  health  practice  and  development  of  five-  and  ten-year 
goals  in  these  areas.  Spring.  Staff. 

PUBH  392  Master's  Paper  (1-3) 

Permission  of  instructor  required.  A  major  paper  on  a 
problem  relevant  to  public  health  practice.  This  study  may 
extend  over  more  than  one  semester.  Credit  is  assigned 
accordingly.  Fall,  spring,  and  summer.  Staff. 

PHNU  393  Master's  Thesis  (3-9) 

Fall,  spring,  and  summer.  Staff. 

PUBH  395  Dissertation  Seminar  (1-2) 

Permission  of  instructor  required.  Public  health  leadership 
core  course.  This  course  will  facilitate  the  integration  of 
material  from  other  courses  for  development  of  dissertation 
proposals.  Fall,  spring,  and  summer.  Staff. 


Interdisciplinary  Curriculum  in  Practice  ond  Leadership 


PU6H  396  Field  Practice  in  Public  Health  (3-6) 

The  second  integrative  experience  is  a  practicum  or  field 
experience.  This  experience  (PUBH  396)  will  be  completed 
after  regular  coursework.  It  is  intended  to  provide  the 
student  an  opportunity  to  integrate  coursework  in  a  new 
or  different  type  of  health-related  setting.  The  practicum 
cannot  be  only  an  observational  experience.  Rather,  it  must 
involve  a  project  acceptable  to  all  relevant  parties. 
Assignment  of  course  credit  is  dependent  on  submission 
of  an  acceptable  practicum  report.  Students  may  wish  to 
integrate  the  practicum  with  the  master’s  paper.  Faculty 
will  work  with  students  during  the  first  semester  to  identify 
suitable  topics.  Field  fee:  $200.  Fall,  spring,  and  summer. 
Staff. 

PHNU  396  Field  Practice  in  Community  Health 
Nursing  (3-6) 

Permission  of  instructor  required.  Field  experience  in  public 
health  nursing  or  occupational  health  nursing  practice. 
Study  and  observation  of  selected  areas  related  to  student’s 
program  of  study.  Field  fee:  $450.  Three  laboratory  hours 
per  week  for  each  credit.  Fall,  spring,  and  summer.  Staff. 

PUBH  400  General  Registration  (0) 
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Maternal  and 

Child  Health 

“The  department  of 
maternal  and  child 
health  is  strongly 
committed  to  improving 
the  health  of  women, 
children,  and  their 
families  through 
programs  of  education, 
research,  and 
community  service.” 

—  Mission  Statement 


The  Department  of  Maternal  and  Child  Health  is 

strongly  committed  to  improving  the  health  of  women, 
children,  and  their  families  through  programs  of 
education,  research,  and  community  service. 

The  department  prepares  physicians,  nurses,  social  work 
and  other  health  professionals  for  public  health  leadership  positions  in  such 
areas  as  reproductive  health,  family  planning,  child  abuse  and  neglect,  infant 
mortality,  children's  health,  children  with  special  healthcare  needs,  maternal  and 
child  health  policy,  adolescent  and  womens  health,  and  international  maternal 
and  child  health.  The  department  maintains  a  favorable  faculty-student  ratio,  and 
learning  experiences  are  enhanced  by  the  multi-disciplinary  composition  of  faculty 
and  students. 

Students  can  develop  special  interests  through  the  rich  variety  of  agencies 
and  interdisciplinary  programs  in  the  area,  including  the  Cecil  G.  Sheps  Center  for 
Health  Services  Research  Center;  Center  for  Health  Promotion  and  Disease 
Prevention;  Carolina  Population  Center;  Clinical  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Development  and  Learning;  Frank  Porter  Graham  Child  Development  Center;  Area 
Health  Education  Centers;  North  Carolina  State  Department  of  Environment,  Health, 
and  Natural  Resources;  Family  Health  International,  and  comprehensive  health  and 
community  development  programs  for  rural  areas  and  migrants. 


The  master  of  public  health  (MPH)  is  appropriate  for  students  with  an  interest  in 
the  broad  field  of  maternal  and  child  health.  The  master  of  science  in  public 
health  (MSPH)  is  a  more  specialized  program  intended  for  students  whose 
experience  is  the  equivalent  of  a  master's  in  maternal  and  child  health  who  wish 
to  pursue  special  interests,  such  as  family  planning  and  population  studies  or 
child-care  and  development.  Completion  of  each  degree  usually  takes  two  sixteen- 
week  semesters  and  a  twelve-week  summer  period,  although  longer  programs  may 
be  necessary.  Due  to  course  sequencing  restrictions,  it  is  recommended  that  all 
master's  students  enter  the  program  in  the  fall  semester. 


A  cooperative,  dual  degree  program  with  the  School  of  Social  Work  allows 
students  to  obtain  concurrently  a  professional  degree  in  social  work  (MSW)  and  a 
master's  degree  in  public  health  (MPH)  with  specialization  in  maternal  and  child 
health.  The  program  requires  two  full  years  of  study  and  initial  admission  to  the 
School  of  Social  Work. 


Each  master's  program  is  based  in  core  and  elective  courses  and  field  work. 

The  school's  core  curriculum  is  required  of  all  students  admitted  in  MPH  and 
MSPH  programs.  Core  competencies  are  required  in  five  areas:  biostatistics, 
epidemiology,  health  policy  and  management,  environmental  public  health, 
and  behavioral  and  social  sciences.  Separate  or  integrated  courses  are  available 
to  meet  these  requirements.  Foundation  courses  in  maternal  and  child  health  are 
also  required. 


Departmental  courses  focus  on  services  and  financing  programs  for  mothers, 
children,  and  families,  and  include  the  historical  development,  content, 
characteristics,  planning,  and  evaluative  processes.  Biologic,  socio-cultural,  and 
psychological  factors  are  considered  in  relation  to  health  needs  and  problems  of 
maternal-infant  health  and  family  planning.  Child  health  problems  are  given  high 
priority,  with  opportunity  provided  to  integrate  this  knowledge  with  techniques  of 
program  planning,  implementation,  and  evaluation.  Skills  in  advocacy, 
interdisciplinary  teamwork,  and  research  are  also  taught. 

Community-based  learning  experiences  are  an 
integral  part  of  the  educational  program,  with  field  work 
assignments  individually  tailored  by  the  student  and  faculty 
advisor.  Elective  courses  may  be  drawn  from  many 
departments  of  the  University. 

In  addition  to  the  general  University  admissions 
requirements  (see  pages  16-19),  the  Department  of 
Maternal  and  Child  Health  admits  those  whose  career 
goals  are  firmly  based  in  fields  related  to  maternal  and 
child  health.  Prior  experience  in  the  health  professions  is 
desirable  and  might  include:  medicine  (MD  or  equivalent; 
consideration  is  also  given  to  medical  students  and 
physicians  engaged  in  residency  training  or  other 
post-doctoral  study  who  wish  to  complete  medical  and 
public  health  study  concurrently);  nursing  (clinical  master's 
degree  in  maternal  or  pediatric  nursing,  preparation  in  an 
approved  nurse-midwifery  program,  preparation  as  a 
nurse  practitioner  in  a  relevant  practice  area,  or  a  bachelor 
of  science  in  nursing  with  at  least  two  years  of  community 
health  experience);  social  work  (master  of  social  work);  or 
other  professional  degrees,  such  as  dentistry,  physical  or 
occupational  therapy,  and  education. 

Applicants  with  bachelor's  degrees  in  a  broad 
range  of  other  related  academic  fields  are  considered  for 
admission,  provided  they  have  been  employed  for  at  least 
two  years  in  a  community  health-related  position  and  have 
firm  educational  and  career  goals. 

Traineeships  covering  tuition,  fees,  and  reasonable 
living  expenses  are  available  for  some  students.  Preference 
is  given  to  students  with  advanced  degrees  in  a  health 
profession. 


The  doctor  of  public  health  (DrPH)  is  offered  to 
selected  individuals  who  have  previously  earned  a  master's 
or  equivalent  degree  in  a  related  field.  The  DrPH  program  provides  an  opportunity 
for  intensive  study  of  the  biologic,  cultural,  and  environmental  factors  influencing 
the  health  of  mothers,  children,  and  their  families;  the  development  of  investigative 
skills;  and  the  application  of  knowledge,  skills,  and  techniques  to  the  improvement 
of  the  health  of  mothers  and  children. 

Students  should  indicate  on  application  which  substantive  area  they  wish  to 
pursue  in  doctoral  study.  A  minimum  of  two  academic  years  of  coursework  and 
directed  research  is  required.  In  addition  to  required  maternal  and  child  health 
courses,  the  school's  core  curriculum  is  required  of  all  students  admitted  unless 
previously  satisfied,  and  an  additional  minimum  of  eighteen  semester  hours  as 
determined  by  the  student's  doctoral  committee. 


Maternal  and  Child  Health 


Maternal  and  Child  Health 


MHCH  103  Reproductive  Physiology  and  Conception 
Control  (2) 

Human  sexuality,  reproductive  physiology,  methods  of 
regulation,  pregnancy,  fetal  wastage,  infertility,  sterilization, 
abortion,  and  community  responsibilities  are  discussed. 

Fall.  Staff. 

MHCH  110  Demography  of  Women  and  Children  in 
Developing  Countries  (2-3) 

Permission  of  instructor  required  for  non-majors. 
Introduction  to  basic  population  concepts  and  measures, 
emphasizing  demographic  indicators  of  health  and  social 
status  of  women  and  children  in  developing  countries. 
Spring,  alternate  years.  Tsui. 

MHCH  125  Injury  as  a  Public  Health  Problem  (3) 

[HBHE  125,  EPID  125 ]  Pre-  or  corequisite:  EP1D  160.  This 
course  considers  the  causes  and  consequences  of  traumatic 
injury  within  developmental,  social,  and  economic  contexts 
and  dilemmas  in  injury  prevention.  Injuries  associated  with 
transportation,  violence,  and  the  home  and  occupational 
environments  are  included.  Three  lectures  per  week.  Fall. 
Runyan,  Kotch. 

MHCH  140  -142  Problems  in  Maternal  and 
Child  Health  (1-3) 

Prerequisites  to  be  arranged  individually  with  the  instructor. 
Fall,  spring,  and  summer.  Staff. 

MHCH  157  Introduction  to  Public  Health  Service  (1) 

[SOWO  157]  Permission  required  for  non-majors.  This 
course  introduces  students  to  public  health  as  a  field  of 
practice  by  exposing  them  to  public  health/maternal  and 
child  health  history,  programs,  and  services  of  local  and 
state  health  departments.  Summer.  Staff. 

MHCH  200  Issues  in  Maternal  and  Child  Health  (3) 

For  students  outside  the  department  who  desire  a  survey  of 
current  issues  and  programs  in  maternal  and  child  health. 
Emphasis  is  on  contemporary  approaches  to  problems  and 
services  affecting  children  and  families.  Two  lecture  and  two 
seminar  hours  per  week.  Fall,  spring.  Margolis. 

MHCH  205  International  Family  Planning  (3) 

Permission  of  instructor  required  for  non-majors.  Analysis 
of  the  family  planning  movement,,  its  policies,  operations, 
and  research,  with  emphasis  on  developing  countries.  Three 
lecture  hours  per  week.  Fall  or  spring,  alternate  years.  Tsui. 

MHCH  206  Perinatal  Health  Services  (3) 

Prerequisites:  MHCH  210.  Permission  of  instructor  required 
for  non-majors.  Evaluation  of  local,  state,  and  national 
interventions  to  improve  perinatal  health.  Topics  will 
include  effectiveness  of  prenatal  care,  regionalization,  risk 
assessment,  racial  disparities,  and  linkages  with  Medicaid. 
Spring.  Kotelchuck. 
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MHCH  207  Participatory-Action  Research  Methods  (3) 

Permission  of  instructor  required  for  non-majors.  Through 
praxis,  students  will  learn  Participatory-Action  research 
skills  to  develop  and  implement  research  projects  aimed  at 
working  with  communities  to  address  their  health  issues. 
Three  lecture  hours  per  week.  Spring.  Zapata. 

MHCH  208  Concurrent  Field  Training  in  Maternal  and 
Child  Health  (1-4) 

Prerequisite,  MHCH  major.  An  elective,  faculty-supervised 
field  experience  in  maternal  and  child  health  research, 
community  practice,  program  planning,  and  evaluation. 
Students  are  supervised  on-site  by  a  department-approved 
field  instructor.  Students  choosing  this  elective  are  not 
exempt  from  MHCH  214.  Variable  number  of  hours.  Fall, 
spring,  and  summer.  Staff. 

MHCH  209  Maternal  and  Child  Health  Policy 
and  Program  Development  (2) 

Permission  required  for  non-majors.  This  course  will  review 
the  historical  development  of  maternal  and  child  health 
policy  and  programs.  It  will  examine  the  principal  govern¬ 
mental  and  nongovernmental  actors  and  explore  how  they 
influence  policy.  Fall.  Margolis. 

MHCH  210  Maternal  and  Infant  Health  (3) 

Permission  of  instructor  required  for  non-majors. 

Knowledge  base,  social  strategies,  and  health  policies  that 
relate  to  the  health  and  well-being  of  women  of  childbearing 
years,  neonates,  and  families.  Two  lecture  and  two  seminar 
hours  per  week.  Fall.  Bennett,  staff. 

MHCH  21 1  Child  and  Family  Health  (3) 

Prerequisite:  MHCH  210.  Permission  of  instructor  required 
for  non-majors.  This  course  addresses  major  issues  in  child 
and  adolescent  health,  including  interactions  among 
children,  their  families,  and  their  environment.  Following 
a  developmental  paradigm,  emphasis  is  given  to 
preventive  public  health  services.  Three  lecture  hours  per 
week.  Spring.  Kotch. 

MHCH  21 1L  Child  and  Family  Health  Laboratory  (1) 

Prerequisite:  MHCH  210.  Corequisite:  MHCH  211. 
Permission  of  instructor  required  for  non-majors.  Required 
small  group  presentation  and  in-depth  discussion  of  topics 
covered  in  MHCH  211  lecture.  Students  will  choose  two 
groups  depending  upon  availability  of  leader.  Iwo  lab  hours 
per  week.  Spring.  Kotch,  staff. 

MHCH  213  Research  and  Evaluation  Methods  in 
Maternal  and  Child  Health  (3) 

Permission  of  instructor  required  for  non-majors.  The  art 
and  science  of  maternal  and  child  health  research  and 
evaluation,  focusing  on  assessment  of  maternal  and  child 
health  population  characteristics,  secondary  data  analysis, 
and  the  evaluation  of  maternal  and  child  health  programs. 

A  practicum-based  course.  Three  lecture  hours  per  week. 
Spring.  Buekens,  Stein. 


MHCH  21 3L  Research  and  Evaluation  Methods  in 
Maternal  and  Child  Health  (1) 

Prerequisite:  MHCH  213.  Permission  of  instructor  required 
for  non-majors.  A  companion  course  to  MHCH  213,  this  lab 
introduces  students  to  statistical  analysis  using  SAS-PC  and 
microcomputers.  Two  lab  hours  per  week.  Spring.  Staff. 

MHCH  214  Field  Training  in  Maternal  and 
Child  Health  (2-8) 

A  faculty-supervised  field  experience  in  maternal  and  child 
health  research,  community  practice,  program  planning,  and 
evaluation.  Students  are  supervised  on-site  by  a  department- 
approved  field  instructor.  An  additional  fee  of  $350  is 
assessed.  Minimum  of  six  weeks.  Fall,  spring,  and  summer. 
Staff. 

MHCH  220  Organization  of  Services  for  Children 
with  Special  Needs  (3) 

This  course  focuses  on  the  design,  organization,  and 
implementation  of  services  for  children  with  special  needs. 
Participants  will  analyze  the  range  of  services  needed  by 
these  children.  Spring.  Farel. 

MHCH  222  Issues  in  International  Maternal 
and  Child  Health  (2) 

Permission  of  instructor  required  for  non-majors.  Course 
will  focus  on  key  issues  concerning  the  health  status  and 
needs  of  mothers  and  children  primarily,  but  not  exclusively, 
in  the  developing  world.  Topics  include  primary  healthcare, 
measurement  and  indicators  of  health  status,  levels  and 
patterns  of  maternal  and  child  morbidity  and  mortality, 
major  programmatic  intervention,  oral  rehydration  therapy, 
and  national  policy  orientations  towards  the  health  needs  of 
these  two  groups.  Fall,  spring.  Zapata. 

MHCH  224  School-Age  Population:  Health  Problems 
and  Programs  (3) 

[PHNU  224]  Permission  of  instructor  required.  Health 
needs  and  problems  of  school-aged  population.  Development 
and  evaluation  of  programs  to  meet  these  needs,  including 
examination  of  legislative  mandates,  administrative 
structures,  and  manpower  utilization.  Spring.  Staff. 

MHCH  225  Practicum:  Leadership  in  School  Health 
Programs  (1-4) 

[PHNU  225]  Prerequisites:  MHCH  224  or  equivalent  and 
permission  of  instructor.  An  elective,  individually  planned 
and  supervised  school  community-based  field  experience. 
Designed  to  provide  leadership  experiences  in  delivery  of 
school  health  services.  Three  to  twelve  laboratory  hours  per 
week.  Spring.  Staff. 

MHCH  226  Adolescent  Health  (3) 

[HBHE  189,  PUBH  226}  Topics  covered  include  the 
epidemiology  of  health  problems,  developmental  issues, 
health  services,  and  psychosocial  influence  on  adolescent 


problem  behaviors.  Course  material  will  be  useful  for 
research  generation  and  practical  application.  Three  seminar 
hours  per  week.  Spring.  Foshee. 

MHCH  227  Women's  Health:  A  Life  Cycle 
Perspective  (2) 

[EPID  227]  Permission  of  instructor  required  for  non¬ 
majors.  Survey  of  the  sources  and  causes  of  morbidity  and 
mortality  among  women  from  birth  to  extreme  old  age. 

A  goal  is  to  highlight  historically  under-researched  and 
under-serviced  subject  areas.  Fall  or  spring,  alternate  years. 
Zapata,  Newman. 

MHCH  230  Reproductive  Health  Policy  (3) 

Permission  required.  Seminar  examines  forces  that  shape 
social  policy  relating  to  reproduction  and  the  differential 
impact  of  policy  based  on  socioeconomic  status,  race, 
ethnicity,  and  other  factors.  Focus  is  on  current 
controversies  in  reproduction  and  reproductive  health 
services  in  the  United  States.  Spring.  Bennett. 

MHCH  231  Race,  Ethnicity,  and  Public  Health  Research: 
Issues  and  Methods  (2) 

Permission  required.  This  course  will  address  theoretical 
and  practical  issues  related  to  the  collection,  analysis,  and 
interpretation  of  racial  and  ethnic  data,  emphasizing 
innovative  research  methodologies  relevant  to  the  health 
of  minority  populations.  Spring.  Browne. 

MHCH  246  Public  Health  Program  Planning 
and  Monitoring  (2-4) 

[PUBH  246,  PHNU  246,  HPAA  246,  HBHE  246]  Permission 
required  for  non-majors  in  SPH.  Fundamentals  of  public 
health  program  planning  and  monitoring  with  emphasis  on: 
1)  applications  in  community  settings  and  2)  proposal 
development  for  program  funding.  Students  earning  two 
credits  will  complete  a  series  of  written  exercises.  For  four 
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credits,  students  will  work  in  small  groups  (three  to  five 
members)  to  develop  complete  program  plans.  Spring. 
Peoples-Sheps,  Bender,  Eng,  Foshee. 

MHCH  252  International  Maternal  and  Child  Health 
Research  Seminar  (1) 

Permission  required  for  non-MHCH  majors.  Students 
explore  MHCH  international  health  issues  either  singly  or  in 
a  team.  Each  student  selects  a  topic,  provides  readings,  and 
presents  or  facilitates  discussion  on  that  topic.  Strongly 
recommended  for  MHCH  international  health  concentration 
students.  Two  seminar  hours  per  week.  Spring.  Stein. 

MHCH  253  Violence  Against  Women  (3) 

Permission  required  for  non-MHCH  majors.  Violence 
against  women  is  examined  as  a  public  health  problem. 

Areas  investigated  include  definitional  issues,  prevalence  of 
the  problem,  risk  factors  and  outcomes,  and  community  and 
medical  interventions.  Spring.  Martin. 

MHCH  254  Social  Work  in  Public  Health  (3) 

[SOCO  285]  Permission  of  instructor  required  for  non¬ 
majors.  Analyzes  role  and  functions  of  social  workers  in 
public  health  with  emphasis  on  multi-disciplinary  practice. 
Focus  is  on  planning  social  work  component  of  health 
program.  Spring.  Staff. 

MHCH  260  Conceptualization,  Design, 
and  Measurement  (3) 

Prerequisites:  Knowledge  of  SAS  and  MHCH  213  or  equiva¬ 
lent.  Permission  of  instructor  required  for  non-majors  and 
master’s  students.  Analytic  skills  seminar  focusing  in  study 
design  and  measurement,  following  a  research  project  from 
the  research  question  formulation  to  design,  research 
methodology,  measurements  selection,  and  analysis.  Fall. 
Martin. 

MHCH  261  Maternal  and  Child  Health 
Secondary  Data  Analysis  (3) 

Prerequisites:  Knowledge  of  SAS  and  MHCH  213  or 
equivalent.  Permission  of  instructor  required  for  non-majors 
and  master’s  students.  Analytic  skills  seminar,  focusing  on 
the  use  of  secondary  data  analysis  for  maternal  and  child 
health  evaluation  and  planning.  Spring,  alternate  years. 
Kotelchuck,  Martin. 

MHCH  262  Maternal  and  Child  Health 
Program  Evaluation  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Knowledge  of  SAS  and  MHCH  213  or 
equivalent.  Permission  of  instructor  required  for  non-majors 
and  master’s  students.  Analytic  skills  seminar  focusing  on 
the  theory  and  practice  of  maternal  and  child  health 
program  evaluation.  Examples  of  maternal  and  child  health 
program  evaluations  will  expose  students  to  all  phases  and 
issues  surrounding  program  evaluation.  Spring.  Kotelchuck, 
Martin. 


MHCH  300  Doctoral  Seminar  in  Maternal 
and  Child  Health  (2) 

Permission  of  instructor  required  for  non-majors  and 
master’s  students.  This  seminar  explores  the  major  maternal 
and  child  health  policy  and  philosophical  controversies  and 
dilemmas  that  provide  the  paradigms  for  maternal  and  child 
health  policy  development.  Fall.  Margolis. 

MHCH  301  Doctoral  Seminar  in  Maternal 
and  Child  Health  (2) 

Prerequisite:  MHCH  300.  Permission  of  instructor  required 
for  non-majors  and  master’s  students.  Seminar  explores  the 
origins  of  and  developments  in  major  maternal  and  child 
health  policies  and  programs  to  understand  their  effects  on 
the  health  of  mothers  and  children.  Spring.  Margolis. 

MHCH  302  Doctoral  Research  Skills  Colloquium  (1) 

Prerequisite:  Enrollment  in  MHCH  doctoral  program. 
Permission  of  instructor  required  for  non-majors  and  mas¬ 
ter’s  students.  This  seminar  is  the  first  semester  of  a  two-year 
research  skills  colloquium  for  all  new  doctoral  students.  The 
course  will  address  research,  problem  definition,  proposal 
design,  and  development.  Fall,  spring.  Farel,  staff. 

MHCH  315  Seminar  in  Maternal  and  Child  Health  (2) 

Permission  of  instructor  required  for  non-majors.  This 
seminar  provides  an  opportunity  for  students  and  faculty  to 
explore  in  greater  depth  selected  subjects  within  the  field  of 
maternal  and  child  health.  Fall,  summer.  Staff. 

MHCH  340  Maternal  and  Child  Health  Doctoral 
Internship  (1) 

Prerequisite:  Enrollment  in  MHCH  doctoral  program. 
Internship  to  enhance  doctoral  training  in  areas  of  teaching 
(section  1),  practice  (section  2),  and  research  (section  3). 
Fall,  spring,  and  summer.  Staff. 

MHCH  392  Master's  Paper  (1-4) 

Open  to  majors  only.  Fall,  spring,  and  summer.  Staff. 

MHCH  393  Master's  Thesis  (3-6) 

Fall,  spring.  Staff. 

MHCH  394  Doctoral  Dissertation  (3  or  more) 

Fall,  spring,  and  summer.  Staff. 

MHCH  400  General  Registration  (0) 
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“As  students  in  a 
department  that  is  in 
both  public  health  and 
medicine,  we  have  the 
chance  to  experience 
courses  and  research  in 
both  schools  combining 
the  fields  of  applied 
and  clinical  nutrition, 
epidemiology  and  nutri¬ 
tional  biochemistry” 


The  Department  of  Nutrition  is  the  only  such  program 
in  the  country  jointly  located  in  the  schools  of  Public 
Health  and  Medicine.  The  department  provides  a 
broad  curriculum  in  public  health  sciences  as  well  as 
courses  in  the  physiological,  biochemical,  and  behavioral  aspects  on 
nutrition  and  their  applications  to  the  health  of  human  populations. 

The  degrees  offered  by  the  department  are  the  bachelor  of  science  in  public 
health,  the  master  of  public  health,  the  doctor  of  philosophy,  and  the  doctor  of 
public  health. 


The  bachelor  of  science  in  public  health  (BSPH)  prepares  students  for  entry- 
level  positions  in  community  and  public  health  nutrition  or  for  graduate  study  in 
nutrition,  medicine,  or  dentistry. 

General  undergraduate  course  and  admissions  requirements  can  be  found 
on  pages  14-15  of  this  record  and  in  the  University's  Undergraduate  Bulletin. 


—  Deborah  Muoio, 
nutrition  student 


The  master  of  public  health  (MPH)  provides  students  with  a  strong  background 
in  the  science  and  practice  of  public  health.  In  addition  to  core  school  courses 
described  on  page  16,  students  also  receive  a  sound  knowledge  of  the 
science  of  human  nutrition.  Classroom  and  laboratory  experience  is  supplemented 
by  field  experience  in  community  nutrition  programs. 

A  coordinated  master's  program  in  public  health  nutrition  leads  to 
the  MPH  degree  and  prepares  students  for  the  dietetic  registration  exam.  The 
program  offers  broad  training  in  the  public  health  field,  including  coursework  and 
supervised  clinical  and  public  health  experience.  Students  gain  knowledge  and 
skills  in  nutrition  science  and  clinical  nutrition,  nutrition  and  behavior,  and  public 
health  science  and  management. 

Master's  students  must  pass  a  written  comprehensive  exam  that  covers 
and  integrates  the  general  areas  of  biological  and  clinical  aspects  of  nutrition, 
behavioral  aspects  of  food  and  nutrition,  nutritional  epidemiology,  and  public 
health  nutrition  programs  and  policy.  Students  are  advised  to  choose  their 
elective  courses  with  these  topics  in  mind. 

The  doctor  of  philosophy  (PhD)  prepares  students  for  leadership  roles  in 
academic  and  related  research  and  teaching  settings.  The  program  offers  three 
major  training  divisions:  nutritional  biochemistry,  applied  public  health  nutrition, 
and  population-based  nutrition. 

Students  conduct  original  research  and  complete  dissertations  that  expand 
the  current  boundaries  in  knowledge,  theory,  or  methodology. 
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The  doctor  of  public  health  (DrPH)  prepares  students  to  apply  nutritional  science 
to  public  health  practice,  with  an  emphasis  on  policy  analysis  and  program 
administration.  Graduates  go  on  to  teach  or  to  serve  in  leadership  positions  in 
nutrition  and  public  health  policy  in  state,  federal,  and  international  agencies. 

Core  requirements  for  the  DrPH  are  the  same  as  those  for  the  PhD.  In 
addition,  DrPH  students  who  do  not  already  hold  master's  degrees  in  public  health 
must  fulfill  school  requirements  for  the  MPH  degree  as  well. 


General  application  and  degree  requirements  for  graduate  study  can  be 

found  on  pages  16-22  of  this  record.  All  applicants  are  encouraged  to  arrange  a 
personal  interview  when  possible.  In  addition,  applicants  are  required  to  submit  a 
brief  autobiographical  essay  stating  his  or  her  reasons  for  applying  to  the  program 
and  future  career  goals.  Applicants  who  already  hold  degrees  in  medicine  and 
dentistry  are  encouraged  to  apply  and  may  submit  Medical  or  Dental  Aptitude  Tests 
scores  in  lieu  of  GRE  scores. 

Prerequisites  for  graduate  study  include  the  equivalent  of  four  semesters  (two 
academic  years)  of  biological  sciences  (anatomy,  physiology,  and 
microbiology  required);  two  semesters 
(one  academic  year)  of  chemistry 
(organic  chemistry  required);  one 
biochemistry  course;  two  social 
sciences  courses  (MPH  students  must 
have  economics,  psychology,  and 
either  anthropology  or  sociology); 
and  one  introductory  course  in 
human  nutrition.  An  introductory 
biostatistics  course  is  also 
recommended  for  doctoral  students. 

Deficiencies  in  course  preparation 
must  be  rectified  prior  to  admission. 
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NUTR  40  Introduction  to  Human  Nutrition  (3) 

Prerequisite:  BIOL  11  or  equivalent.  Human  nutrition  and 
relationship  to  health  and  disease  processes.  Presented  as  an 
integrated  body  of  knowledge  derived  from  several  disci¬ 
plines.  Functions  and  sources  of  humans’  food.  The  rele¬ 
vance  of  nutrition  to  individual  well-being,  social  welfare, 
and  economic  development.  For  undergraduate  students 
who  do  not  intend  to  major  in  nutrition.  Fall.  Anderson. 

NUTR  98  Undergraduate  Research  Experience  in 
Nutrition  (3) 

Permission  required  from  faculty  research  director.  For 
undergraduates  enrolled  in  the  department’s  baccalaureate 
degree  program.  Directed  readings  or  laboratory  study  on  a 
selected  topic.  May  be  taken  more  than  once  for  credit.  Fall, 
spring,  and  summer.  Staff. 

NUTR  99  Honors  Research  in  Nutrition  (3) 

Permission  required  from  faculty  research  director.  Directed 
readings  or  laboratory  study  of  a  selected  topic.  Requires  a 
written  proposal  to  be  submitted  to  and  approved  by  BSPH 
Committee  and  faculty  research  director.  A  written  report  is 
required.  May  be  taken  more  than  once  for  credit.  Six 
laboratory  hours  per  week.  Fall,  spring,  and  summer.  Staff. 

NUTR  100  Introduction  to  Medical  Nutrition  (3) 

Prerequisites:  CHEM  11  and  21  and  BIOL  11  or  equivalents 
or  permission  of  instructor.  Function  of  the  human  body, 
focusing  on  nutrient  interaction.  Review  of  structure  and 
function  of  cells  and  organs.  For  advanced  undergraduates 
and  graduate  students  needing  to  enhance  background  prior 
to  NUTR  110.  Spring.  Switzer. 


NUTR  110  Nutritional  Biochemistry  and  Normal 
Cell  Function  (3) 

Prerequisites:  BIOL  62,  CHEM  61,  or  equivalent.  Covers 
normal  cell  biochemistry  and  physiology,  emphasizing  roles 
of  nutrients  throughout  the  life  cycle;  chemistry  and 
metabolism  of  proteins,  nucleic  acids,  carbohydrates, 
and  lipids;  and  endocrine/neuroendocrine  regulation  of 
metabolism.  Fall.  Louie. 

NUTR  1 1 1  Nutrition  of  Children,  Mothers, 
and  the  Elderly  (4) 

Prerequisite:  NUTR  100  or  equivalent.  Corequisite:  NUTR 
110.  Biologic  bases  for  nutrient  requirements  and  dietary 
recommendations  as  they  vary  throughout  the  life  cycle. 
Covers  the  nutritional  needs  of  women  during  childbearing 
years,  infants,  children,  adolescents,  and  aging  adults.  Fall. 
Adair. 

NUTR  120  Nutritional  Biochemistry  and 
Disease  Processes  (3) 

Prerequisite:  NUTR  110.  Covers  biochemistry  and 
pathophysiology  of  diseases  with  emphasis  on  roles  of 
nutrients  in  prevention,  causation  and/or  therapy.  Materials 
from  prerequisite  used  as  basis  for  study  of  molecular 
mechanisms  responsible  for  disease  processes.  Spring. 
Anderson. 

NUTR  121  Clinical  Applications:  Diet  Therapy  (3) 

Corequisite:  NUTR  120.  Course  designed  to  examine  the 
rationale  and  implementation  of  diet  therapy  and  nutrition 
support  in  the  prevention  or  treatment  of  disease.  Spring. 
Barrett. 
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NUTR  130  Food  Ecology  (3) 

Prerequisite:  NUTR  40  or  equivalent.  Social,  economic, 
cultural,  and  psychological  influences  on  food  consumption 
patterns  of  individuals  are  examined.  Emphasis  on  major 
ethnic  groups  represented  in  the  United  States.  Implications 
for  intervention  approaches  are  explored  through  case 
studies.  Fall.  Jackson. 

NUTR  132  Dietary  Change  in  Individuals  (2) 

Prerequisite:  NUTR  40  or  equivalent.  Functions  of  a 
nutritionist  working  with  individuals,  emphasizing 
interviewing,  assessment,  nutrition  care  planning, 
counseling,  and  service  documentation  in  prevention  and 
therapeutic  situations.  Practice  in  the  use  of  current  dietary 
analysis  software  programs  and  development  of  educational 
materials  included.  Spring.  Barrett. 

NUTR  140  Food  Science  and  Processing  (2) 

Prerequisite:  NUTR  100.  Introduction  to  foods  important  in 
the  American  diet;  composition  and  properties;  factors 
affecting  the  selection,  handling,  and  preparation  of  foods; 
menu  planning;  and  meal  preparation.  Laboratory  fee:  $50. 
One  lecture  hour  and  two  laboratory  hours  per  week.  Fall. 
Barrett. 

NUTR  141  Food  Service  Systems  Management  (3) 

Permission  of  instructor  required  for  non-majors.  Basic 
concepts  of  institutional  food  service  systems  management 
applied  to  small  and  medium-sized  healthcare  facilities  in 
the  community.  Two  lecture  hours  and  two  laboratory  hours 
per  week.  Fall,  spring.  Chegash. 

NUTR  142  Food  Production,  Processing, 
and  Packaging  (2) 

Prerequisite:  NUTR  100  or  equivalent.  Impact  of  all  parts  of 
the  food  industry  on  availability  and  nutritive  value  of  foods 
and  food  safety.  Spring.  Carroll. 

NUTR  1 50  Nutrition  Policy  and  Programs  (2) 

Prerequisite:  NUTR  40.  Introduction  to  program  and  policy 
approaches  for  improving  nutritional  status  of  populations. 
Broad  basis  and  rationale  for  nutrition  policy  introduced. 
Design  and  implementation  of  relevant  food,  nutrition,  and 
health  programs  examined.  Spring.  Haines. 

NUTR  170  Readings  in  Nutrition  (1-9) 

Permission  of  instructor  required.  Reading  and  tutorial 
guidance  in  special  areas  of  nutrition.  Fall,  spring,  and 
summer.  Staff. 

NUTR  190  Nutrition  Research  (1-9) 

Permission  of  instructor  required.  Individual  arrangements 
with  faculty  for  bachelors  and  masters  students  to 
participate  in  ongoing  research.  Fall,  spring,  and  summer. 
Staff. 


NUTR  210  Nutrition  Assessment  (1-3) 

Prerequisite:  NUTR  100  or  permission  of  instructor.  This 
course  is  taught  as  three  independent  one-credit  modules: 
dietary  assessment  (theory  and  rationale  of  nutritional 
assessment  in  individuals  and  populations;  one  credit); 
anthropometric  assessment  (one  credit);  and  clinical/ 
laboratory  assessment  (one  credit).  Spring.  Switzer. 

NUTR  220  Clinical  Nutrition  Experience  (0-6) 

Prerequisites:  NUTR  120,  121,  132.  Students  are  assigned  to 
medical  facilities  where  they  participate  in  the  nutritional 
care  of  patients  under  supervision  of  registered  dietitians. 
Field  fee:  $450.  Forty  hours  per  week  for  twelve  weeks. 
Summer.  Barrett,  field  preceptors. 

NUTR  230  Dietary  Change  Interventions  (3) 

Prerequisites:  NUTR  130,  150.  Focuses  on  developing 
theory-based  nutrition  interventions  at  the  population  level. 
Addresses  levels  of  interventions  such  as  schools  and  work 
sites;  methods  of  implementation  including  social  marketing 
and  mass  media;  curriculum  analysis  and  principles  of 
assessing  change.  Spring.  Campbell. 


Vic  Cotto 
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NUTR  250  Public  Health  Nutrition  Management  I  (4) 

Prerequisite:  NUTR  150.  Addresses  roles  and  functions  of 
the  healthcare  team  and  nutritionist  in  providing  nutrition 
services  at  the  community  level.  Includes  community 
assessment  and  organization,  quality  assurance  and  program 
evaluation,  and  basic  personnel  management.  Three  lecture 
hours  and  one  day  per  week  concurrent  field  experience. 
Fall.  Ammerman. 

NUTR  251  Public  Health  Nutrition  Management  II  (4) 

Prerequisite:  NUTR  250.  An  overview  of  the  planning  and 
management  of  local,  state,  federal,  and  voluntary  public 
health  nutrition  programs.  Examines  legislative  and 
administrative  structures.  Includes  grant- writing  for 
program  development.  Three  lecture  hours  and  one  day  per 
week  concurrent  field  experience.  Spring.  Dodds. 

NUTR  252  Public  Health  Field  Experience  (4) 

Prerequisite:  NUTR  251.  During  a  consecutive  eight-week 
block  of  time,  students  are  assigned  to  a  state,  local,  or 
district  health  agency  or  other  appropriate  agency  for 
supervised  field  experience.  Field  fee:  $450.  Fall,  spring, 
and  summer.  Dodds,  Switzer. 

NUTR  253  National  Nutrition  Issues  (1) 

Prerequisite:  NUTR  251  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Three  day  in-depth  seminar  held  in  Washington,  DC,  on 
national  nutrition  issues,  policy  formulation,  and  program 
development  with  key  congressional  staff,  federal  agencies’ 
staff,  and  pertinent  public  interest/consumer  advocacy 
groups.  Paper  required.  Field  fee:  $50.  Spring.  Dodds. 

NUTR  259  Nutritional  Epidemiology  (3) 

Prerequisites:  EPID  160  or  168  and  BIOS  101  or  110.  This 
course  builds  the  foundation  for  critical  evaluation  of  the 
nutritional  epidemiologic  literature.  Spring.  Kohlmeier. 

NUTR  261  International  Nutrition  (3) 

Critical  view  of  the  dimensions  of  world  problems  in 
nutrition,  with  an  emphasis  on  micro  and  macro 
determinants  of  malnutrition.  Analysis  of  programs  and 
policies  for  eliminating  malnutrition.  Fall.  Popkin. 

NUTR  262  International  Nutrition:  Special  Topics  (1) 

Prerequisite:  NUTR  261.  Follow-up  in  greater  detail  of 
selected  issues  discussed  in  NUTR  261.  Two  seminar  hours 
per  week.  Spring.  Adair. 

NUTR  270  Nutrition  Research  Methods  (1) 

Pre-  or  corequisites:  BIOS  101  or  110  and  EPID  160  or  168. 
In  a  journal  club  format,  using  current  peer-reviewed 
literature,  critical  thinking  skills  are  applied  to 
methodological  issues  related  to  measurement,  design,  and 
analysis  of  basic,  clinical,  and  population-based  nutrition 
studies.  Fall.  Levine. 


NUTR  305  Nutritional  Metabolism  (3) 

Prerequisite:  NUTR  1 10  or  equivalent.  A  problem-based 
approach  to  examining  nutrient  metabolism  in  humans, 
focusing  on  normal  physiology  and  biochemical  processes. 
Students  will  interpret  data  and  design  experiments  related 
to  nutrient  metabolism  study.  Fall.  Coleman,  nutrition 
biochemistry  faculty. 

NUTR  310  Advanced  Nutritional  Biochemistry  (3) 

Prerequisite:  NUTR  120.  Molecular  and  cellular  biology  and 
human  nutrition.  Includes  nutrient  regulation  of  gene 
expression  and  protein  synthesis;  interactions  of 
nutrients/growth  factors/hormones  /second  messengers  with 
metabolism;  growth  and  differentiation;  and  oncogenesis. 
Fall,  alternate  years.  Louie. 

NUTR  315  Nutrients  and  Disease  (2) 

Prerequisite:  NUTR  120  or  equivalent.  A  problem-based 
approach  to  understanding  mechanisms  whereby  nutrients 
influence  human  disease  processes.  Students  develop 
answers  to  questions  about  biochemical  mechanisms; 
interpret  data;  and  design  experiments  studying  cancer, 
osteoporosis,  and  other  diseases.  Spring.  Zeisel,  nutrition 
biochemistry  faculty. 

NUTR  320  Advanced  Nutritional  Biochemistry: 

Special  Topics  (3) 

Prerequisite:  NUTR  120.  Biochemical  and  metabolic 
techniques  are  discussed  in  the  context  of  recent  advances 
in  nutritional  biochemistry.  Topics  include  stable  isotopes 
and  mass  spectroscopy,  nuclear  magnetic  resonance,  PET 
scanning,  and  mathematical  modelling.  Spring,  alternate 
years.  Anderson. 

NUTR  322  Nutrients  and  Disease:  Cardiovascular 
Disease  (2) 

Prerequisites:  NUTR  110  and  120  or  equivalent.  Presents 
an  understanding  of  molecular  and  physiological  events 
preceding  cardiovascular  diseases  and  the  role  of  nutrition 
in  the  prevention  of  modification  of  risk  and  treatment. 
Spring,  alternate  years.  Switzer. 

NUTR  323  Nutrients  and  Disease:  Brain 
Function  and  Development  (2) 

Prerequisites:  NUTR  110  and  120  or  equivalent.  Seminar  on 
nutrients  that  influence  brain  and  neuron  development  and 
function.  Spring,  alternate  years.  Zeisel. 

NUTR  325  Advances  in  Carbohydrate  and  Lipid 
Metabolism  (1) 

Prerequisite:  MEDI  120,  NUTR  310,  or  equivalent.  Seminar 
discussions  of  recent  papers  related  to  carbohydrate  and 
lipid  metabolism,  including  fatty  acid  regulation  of  gene 
expression,  glucose  transporters,  genetic  defects  causing 
diabetes,  and  w-3  fatty  acids  in  neural  development.  Spring. 
Coleman. 
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NUTR  330  Nutrition  and  Behavior  Research  (2) 

Pre-  or  corequisites:  NUTR  130  or  permission  of  the 
instructor.  Measurement  and  research  issues  are  investigated 
through  a  critical  review  of  the  literature  concerning 
determinants  of  dietary  intake,  theory-based  approaches 
to  behavior  change,  and  behavioral  responses  to  nutrient 
consumption.  Fall,  alternate  years.  Staff. 

NUTR  350  Advanced  Nutrition  Programs 
and  Policy  (3) 

Prerequisite:  NUTR  130,  NUTR  150,  or  permission  of 
instructor.  Students  will  evaluate  nutrition-related  programs 
and  policies  including  interventions  designed  to  achieve 
individual  and  organizational  behavioral  change  and 
governmental  regulations  and  laws  which  influence  the 
nutrition  of  the  population.  Spring.  Haines. 

NUTR  351  Advanced  Public  Health  Nutrition 
Management  (3) 

Prerequisite:  MPH  degree  or  permission  of  instructor. 
Analysis  of  policy  development  and  management  techniques 
used  in  the  public  and  private  sectors  in  relevance  to 
development  and  management  of  nutrition  policy  and 
programs.  Spring,  alternate  years.  Dodds. 

NUTR  358  Advanced  Nutritional  Epidemiology  (3) 

[EP1D  358]  Prerequisites:  NUTR  259  or  equivalent,  BIOS 
145,  and  EPID  160  or  168.  This  course  teaches  the  skills 
and  techniques  required  to  study  dietary-related  exposures 
and  nutritional  status  as  an  exposure  measure  in 
epidemiologic  studies.  Spring.  Kohlmeier. 

NUTR  360  Analytical  Methods  in  Nutritional 
Epidemiology  (3) 

Prerequisites:  EPID  160  or  168,  NUTR  259  and 
BIOS  145.  Teaches  advanced  skills  for  studying  diet  and 
anthropometry,  including  measurement  of  dietary  intake, 
use  of  nutritional  datasets,  application  of  epidemiologic 
and  statistical  methods,  and  use  and  interpretation  of 
anthropometric  indices.  Fall,  alternate  years.  Siega-Riz, 
Zohoori. 

NUTR  361  Obesity  Epidemiology  (3) 

Prerequisites:  EPID  160  or  168  and  BIOS  110.  Examines 
epidemiologic  research  on  the  causes,  consequences,  and 
prevention  of  obesity.  Emphasis  on  methodologic  issues 
pertinent  to  obesity  research.  Spring,  alternate  years. 

Stevens. 

NUTR  362  Diet  and  Cancer  (3) 

Prerequisites:  EPID  160  or  168,  and  BIOS  110.  Examines 
epidemiologic  research  on  food-related  exposures  and 
prevention  of  cancer  of  various  sites.  Emphasis  on  skills 
for  conducting  and  analyzing  epidemiologic  studies  on 
gene-nutrient  interactions  in  carcinogenesis.  Spring. 
Kohlmeier. 


NUTR  371  Elements  of  Being  a  Scientist  (3) 

Prerequisite:  Doctoral  students  ready  to  formulate 
dissertation  focus.  Focuses  on  key  elements  that  contribute 
to  a  successful  career  as  a  scientific  researcher.  These  include 
scientific  presentations,  scientific  photography,  and  graphics; 
writing  a  scientific  manuscript  and  evaluating  published 
manuscripts;  grant  writing  and  sources  of  funding;  peer 
review;  use  of  animals  and  humans  in  research;  and 
scientific  ethics.  Fall,  alternate  years.  Zeisel,  Popkin. 

NUTR  373  Journal  Club  (1) 

Critical  review  of  current  literature  in  nutritional 
biochemistry,  applied  nutrition,  and  population-based 
nutrition  science.  Focuses  on  the  development  of  skills  in 
reviewing  and  criticizing  journal  articles.  Fall,  spring.  Adair. 
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NUTR  374  Research  Rotations  for  Nutritional 
Biochemistry  Doctoral  Students  (1*3) 

Three  laboratory  or  research  group  rotations  supervised 
by  nutritional  biochemistry  faculty.  Provides  a  breadth 
of  research  experience  for  students  prior  to  selecting 
dissertation  advisor.  Up  to  six  laboratory  hours  per  week. 
Fall,  spring,  and  summer,  da  Costa. 

NUTR  375  Nutrition  Research  (1-9) 

Individual  arrangements  with  faculty  for  doctoral  students 
to  participate  in  ongoing  research.  Fall,  spring,  and  summer. 
Staff. 

NUTR  392  Master's  Paper  (0-6) 

Fall,  spring,  and  summer.  Staff. 

NUTR  393  Master's  Thesis  (0-6) 

Fall,  spring,  and  summer.  Staff. 

NUTR  394  Doctoral  Dissertation  (0-9) 

Fall,  spring,  and  summer.  Staff. 

NUTR  400  General  Registration  (0) 
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School  of  Public 
Health  Centers  and 
Special  Programs 

Center  for  Distance  Learning  and 
Health  Communications 

Associate  Dean  and  Director  -  Richard  M.  House, 

M PH,  EdD 

The  Center  for  Distance  Learning  and  Health 
Communications  (CDLHC)  was  established  in  1996  to 
provide  an  organizational  focus  for  the  School  of  Public 
Health’s  (SPH)  educational  outreach.  The  mission  of  the 
CDLHC  is  to  advance  the  knowledge  base  and  practice  of 
public  health  through  educational  outreach  and  health  com¬ 
munications.  The  center,  in  partnership  with  state,  national, 
and  international  organizations,  serves  SPH  faculty  and 
health  and  human  service  professionals  in  North  Carolina, 
the  nation,  and  the  world. 

The  school’s  W  Fred  Mayes  Telecommunications 
Center,  the  Public  Health  Training  and  Information  Network 
of  North  Carolina,  and  the  Office  of  Continuing  Education 
make  up  the  center.  This  new  center  extends  the  SPH’s 
ability  to  serve  educational  needs  globally. 

In  1989,  the  SPH  began  using  interactive  video  to 
make  its  programs  more  accessible  to  health  professionals 
throughout  North  Carolina.  The  school  has  become  the 
largest  provider  of  educational  programs  using  North 
Carolina’s  interactive  distance  learning  networks  which  link 
to  state,  national,  and  international  conference  centers.  The 
center  is  also  the  hub  of  the  Public  Health  Training  and 
Information  Network  (PHTIN),  a  joint  initiative  with  North 
Carolina’s  state  and  local  health  departments  to  provide  and 
support  accessible  training  opportunities  for  the  public 
health  workforce.  The  center  provides  support  for 
educational  outreach  including  continuing  education 
programs,  for-credit  courses,  and  degree  programs. 

To  acclimate  faculty  members  to  distance  learning 
teaching  methodologies,  a  Distance  Learning  Lab  is  being 
developed  at  the  CDLHC,  where  faculty  and  staff  will  be 
able  to  create,  develop,  refine,  and  field-test  distance 


learning  training  and  educational  programs.  The  CDLHC’s 
staff  of  instructional  designers,  distance  learning  specialists, 
marketing  specialists,  Internet  specialists,  and  training 
support  personnel  will  be  available  to  faculty  for 
consultation  on  instructional  strategies  and  design 
principles,  use  of  appropriate  technologies  and  distribution 
methods,  and  in  the  production  of  educational  modules 
using  the  lab’s  machines. 

Public  Health  Training  and 
Information  Network 

The  Public  Health  Training  and  Information  Network 
(PHTIN)  is  a  governmental  and  educational  initiative 
providing  quality  education,  training,  and  information 
services  to  the  public  health  work  force  in  North  Carolina. 
The  PHTIN  enhances  the  manner  in  which  public  health 
information  is  delivered  across  North  Carolina  through 
broadening  access  to  resources  at  the  state  health 
department,  local  health  departments  and  the  SPH.  The 
partnership  was  established  under  the  guidance  of  a  policy 
advisory  board  jointly  appointed  by  the  state  health  director 
and  the  dean  of  the  SPH  and  in  response  to  the  public 
health  practice  challenges  of  the  21st  century. 

Comprised  of  the  Department  of  Environment, 

Health  and  Natural  Resources,  five  local  health  departments, 
and  the  SPH,  the  PHTIN  sites  are  linked  through  an 
advanced  telecommunications  infrastructure.  Each  site  has  a 
fully  equipped  video  communications  classroom  for  live, 
two-way  interactive  training. 

The  PHTIN  connects  five  public  health  departments 
across  North  Carolina  to  the  network’s  hub  at  the  SPH 
through  videoconference  sites  in  Elizabeth  City,  Fayetteville, 
Hickory,  Sylva,  and  Wilson.  The  sites’  strategic  locations 
span  the  breadth  of  North  Carolina  and  provide  access  to  as 
much  of  the  public  health  work  force  as  possible.  Planning 
is  underway  to  extend  the  network  to  the  State  Health 
Department  in  Raleigh.  The  PHTIN  can  also  communicate 
with  other  videoconference  sites  at  hospitals.  Area  Health 
Education  Centers,  universities  and  community  colleges  in 
North  Carolina  that  comprise  the  North  Carolina  Research 
and  Education  Network  and  the  North  Carolina  Information 
Highway.  The  PHTIN,  formed  in  October  1995,  has  deliv¬ 
ered  more  than  200  training  courses  to  more  than  6,000 
health  and  human  services  professionals  since  its  inception. 
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The  W.  Fred  Mayes 
Telecommunications  Center 

A  state-of-the-art  facility,  the  W  Fred  Mayes  Telecommunications 
Center  provides  a  variety  of  opportunities  to  the  faculty, 
staff,  and  students  of  the  school.  It  serves  as  an  innovative, 
comprehensive  means  for  the  school  to  better  serve  the 
citizens  of  North  Carolina  and  the  public  health  community 
at  large.  The  center  is  designed  to  accommodate  the  school’s 
diverse  communications  needs  which  include  video  and 
audio  conferencing,  transmission  and  reception  of  satellite 
programs,  and  computer  training  and  presentation. 

Connecting  the  SPH  and  its  partners  to  networks 
throughout  the  state  and  the  nation,  the  center  has  the 
capability  to  transmit  or  receive  programs  with  other 
similarly  equipped  institutions  globally.  Operational  since 
the  fall  1993,  the  center  flexibly  serves  a  wide  range  of 
applications  which  include  the  following: 

•  research  collaboration  and  distribution 

•  team  teaching  and  multi-site  presentations 

•  off-campus  degree  programs 

•  consultation  and  technical  assistance 

•  continuing  education  programs 

•  planning  and  support  services 

•  partnerships  with  business  and  industry. 

Among  its  many  benefits,  the  facility  provides  new 

opportunities  for  public  health  researchers  and  practitioners 
to  interact  and  share  information  with  individuals  and 
groups.  Health  professionals  in  the  field  are  able  to  receive 
continuing  education  courses,  degree  programs,  certification 
updates,  consultation,  and  technical  assistance  from  public 
health  experts. 

Office  of  Continuing  Education 

The  Office  of  Continuing  Education  coordinates  the 
development  of  conferences,  workshops,  seminars,  and 
distance  learning  activities  for  local,  state,  and  national 
public  health  and  human  service  professionals.  These 
programs  have  three  primary  objectives:  (1)  providing 
up-to-date  information  on  scientific  advances  and 
innovations,  (2)  reducing  the  lag  time  between  development 
of  new  knowledge  and  its  application  in  practice,  and 
(3)  offering  short-term  training  in  specialty  areas  not 
normally  available  in  existing  formal  educational  programs. 
In  addition,  the  continuing  eduation  office  assists  official 
and  voluntary  health  agencies,  professional  associations, 
and  other  institutions  of  higher  education  in  developing 
continuing  education  and  distance  learning  programs. 


Division  of  Computing  and 
Information  Services 

Director  -  Robert  C.  Schreiner,  MS 

The  Division  of  Computing  and  Information  Services  (CAIS) 
provides  a  variety  of  services  to  the  faculty,  staff,  and 
students  of  the  School  of  Public  Health.  CAIS  services 
complement  those  of  other  service  organizations. 

CAIS  services  can  be  categorized  as  follows: 

•  Administrative  and  productivity  systems  for  staff 
and  faculty  including  a  general  purpose  PC/Macintosh 
applications  and  communications  server 

•  Data  communications  networks  for  students, 
faculty,  and  staff  for  use  of  a  variety  of  local  and  remote 
computing  and  information  services,  including  access  to 
the  Internet 

•  World  Wide  Web  services  for  SPH  administrative 
units,  projects,  and  classes 

•  Microcomputer  Laboratory  for  educational  use. 
Primarily  a  service  of  the  University’s  Academic  Technology 
and  Networking  (ATN),  CAIS  collaborates  with  ATN  and 
adds  resources  to  the  Microlab. 

Computing  for  school  administrative  applications 
and  office  automation  is  provided  by  a  Novell  local  area 
network  (LAN)  and  Sun/UNIX  central  systems.  PC  and 
Macintosh  software  includes  a  variety  of  word  processing, 
spreadsheet,  data  management,  presentation  graphics,  and 
other  packages.  UNIX  systems  offer  electronic  mail  for  local 
and  Internet  access,  a  World  Wide  Web  server,  and  a  variety 
of  in-house  administrative  information  systems. 

Specialized  administrative  systems  include  fiscal, 
personnel,  student,  and  alumni  information  systems. 

CAIS  and  the  University’s  ATN  offer  a  variety  of  short 
courses  ranging  from  various  aspects  of  word  processing  to 
use  of  the  specialized  information  systems. 

All  offices  in  the  McGavran-Greenberg/Rosenau 
complex  are  wired  for  access  to  the  SPH  ethemet  and/or  to 
the  terminal  (“asynchronous”)  service.  The  school  network 
is  interfaced  to  the  campus  fiber  network  and  via  that  to  the 
Internet. 

SPH  administrative  units,  projects,  and  classes  are 
offered  World  Wide  Web  space  on  the  SPH  Web  server. 
Some  assistance  with  Web  authoring  is  available. 

The  Microlab  network  includes  thirty-two  IBM  486 
66MHz  machines  with  16  megabytes  of  RAM  and  15-inch 
color  SVGA  screens  and  nine  Power  Macintosh  7100/80s 
housed  in  two  rooms.  One  room  has  a  projector  and  may  be 
reserved  for  classroom  use.  All  machines  have  network 
access  to  external  services  such  as  the  UNCLE  local  MED¬ 
LINE  system  and  the  Internet.  Laser  printing  is  provided. 
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External  Affairs 

Interim  Director  of  Alumni  Affairs  and  Public 
Relations  -  Rosemary  L.  Summers,  MPH,  DrPH 

Assistant  Director  of  Development  - 
Sharon  A.  O’Neill,  MBA 

The  Division  of  External  Affairs  includes  the  offices  of  alum¬ 
ni  affairs,  development,  and  public  relations. 

The  Office  of  Alumni  Affairs  assists  the  School  of 
Public  Health  Alumni  Association  (SPHAA)  in  stimulating 
continuing  interest  and  professional  relationships  between 
the  school  and  its  graduates.  The  office  fosters  communica¬ 
tion  among  alumni,  students  and  potential  students,  faculty, 
and  other  public  health  practitioners,  and  promotes  active 
involvement  of  alumni  in  the  life  of  the  school.  This  office 
also  encourages  financial  support  for  the  school  from 
alumni  through  the  annual  fund  drive  and  phonathon. 

The  Office  of  Development  seeks  philanthropic 
support  for  the  school,  its  departments,  and  programs  from 
foundations,  corporations,  and  individuals.  Annual  restrict¬ 
ed  and  unrestricted  gifts  are  cultivated  and  coordinated 
through  this  office,  and  planned  giving  opportunities  are 
offered  to  alumni,  faculty,  and  friends  of  the  school. 

The  Office  of  Public  Relations  provides  a  variety 
of  services  including  media  relations;  publicity  activities; 
writing,  editing  and  supervision  of  the  printing  of  school¬ 
wide  publications;  development  of  marketing  materials; 
management  of  school-wide  special  events;  and  research  for 
selected  marketing  and  public  relations  activities.  The  office 
serves  as  a  clearinghouse  for  information  about  the  school 
and  faculty  and  as  a  resource  for  external  constituents  who 
seek  information  about  the  school. 

Institute  for  Environmental  Studies 

Director  -  Douglas  Crawford- Brown,  PhD 

The  Institute  for  Environmental  Studies  is  administratively 
located  within  the  Department  of  Environmental  Sciences 
and  Engineering  but  has  a  campus-wide  mission  to  serve  as 
a  focal  point  for  interdisciplinary  research,  teaching,  and 
service  in  environmental  studies.  The  purpose  of  the 
institute  is  to  foster  collaboration  in  studying  the  use  of 
scientific  information  in  establishing  environmental  policies. 
This  includes  the  study  of  issues  related  to  the  quality  of 
scientific  prediction,  computation,  and  philosophical 
analysis.  The  collaboration  brings  together  diverse  units 
from  the  UNC-Chapel  Hill  campus,  from  other  campuses  in 
the  UNC  system,  from  other  colleges  and  universities,  and 
from  governmental,  industrial,  and  private  organizations. 

Specific  scholarly  activities  are  organized  into  three 
areas:  advanced  computation  and  visualization  for 
environmental  modeling;  interspecies  and  intersubject 
variability  in  environmental  risk  analysis;  and  uncertainty 


and  philosophical  analysis  for  assessing  the  quality  of 
scientific  predictions.  The  institute  also  sponsors  seminars, 
workshops,  and  fellowships  within  these  areas  of  study. 

International  Health 

The  School  of  Public  Health  has  a  rich  history  and 
commitment  to  international  health  issues  in  research, 
education  of  students  from  abroad,  and  international 
consultation  and  technical  assistance.  Each  department  in 
the  school  has  research  programs  and  curriculum  offerings 
which  emphasize  the  critical  human  health,  occupational 
and  environmental  problems  of  the  developing,  industrial, 
and  post-industrial  world.  The  school  and  its  departments 
have  developed  or  adapted  courses  and  programs  to  the 
needs  of  foreign  students,  visiting  scholars,  short-term 
international  visitors,  and  students  returning  from 
international  assignments,  and  scholars  with  hope  of 
pursuing  an  international  health  career.  There  are  strong 
relationships  with  other  units  on  campus  offering  an 
international  focus,  as  well  as  with  international  assistance 
agencies,  and  governments  promoting  the  exchange  of 
expertise  and  the  establishment  of  collaboration,  research, 
and  education  projects. 

Occupational  and 
Environmental  Health  Program 

Co-directors  -  Stephen  Rappaport,  PhD, 
and  David  A.  Savitz,  PhD 

The  Occupational  and  Environmental  Health  Training 
Program,  funded  by  the  National  Institute  of  Environmental 
Health  Sciences,  provides  predoctoral  and  postdoctoral 
support  to  candidates  interested  in  research  careers  in 
environmental  epidemiology  and/or  exposure  assessment. 
The  program  focuses  on  investigating  the  relationship 
between  exposure  to  hazardous  chemical  and  physical 
agents  and  long-term  disease  risk.  The  major  goal  of  the 
program  is  to  cross-train  epidemiologists  and  environmental 
scientists  to  improve  the  quality  of  environmental  health 
research. 

Faculty  for  this  multidisciplinary  program  come 
from  the  departments  of  epidemiology  and  environmental 
sciences  and  engineering  and  other  School  of  Public  Health 
departments,  the  UNC  School  of  Medicine,  Duke  University, 
the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  the  National 
Institute  of  Environmental  Health  Sciences,  and  the  N.C. 
Department  of  Health,  Environment,  and  Natural  Resources. 
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Centers  and  Special  Programs 


UNC-Chapel  Hill  Centers 
and  Special  Programs 
with  Ties  to  the  School 
of  Public  Health 

Carolina  Population  Center 

Director  -  Ronald  R.  Rindfuss,  PhD 

The  Carolina  Population  Center  (CPC)  coordinates  a 
University-wide  interdisciplinary  program  in  population 
research  and  research  training.  Its  efforts  span  the  social, 
behavioral,  and  health  sciences.  In  addition  to  the  School  of 
Public  Health  departments  (biostatistics,  epidemiology, 
health  policy  and  administration,  and  maternal  and  child 
health),  primary  population  courses  are  offered  in  anatomy, 
anthropology,  city  and  regional  planning,  economics, 
geography,  psychology,  and  sociology.  These  courses  are 
selected  by  the  center  training  committee  to  represent 
appropriate  opportunities  for  concentration  of  studies  on 
population  dynamics,  policy,  and  research  methodology  as 
well  as  demography. 

The  Department  of  Biostatistics  provides  courses  in 
methods  of  demographic  measurement,  analysis,  and 
modeling.  The  Department  of  Epidemiology  deals  with 
population  dynamics  and  family  planning,  as  well  as 
methodology.  In  the  Department  of  Health  Policy  and 
Administration,  concentration  is  in  population  policy  and 
administration.  The  Department  of  Maternal  and  Child 
Health  is  concerned  with  family  planning  and  human 
reproduction. 

Additional  information  concerning  opportunities  for 
special  study  in  this  field  may  be  obtained  from  the  chairs  of 
the  departments  listed  above,  from  the  training  office  of  the 
Carolina  Population  Center,  or  from  the  CPC  home  page: 
www.  cpc .  unc .  edu . 

Center  for  Health  Promotion  and 
Disease  Prevention 

Director  -  Alan  W  Cross,  MD 

The  UNC-Chapel  Hill  Center  for  Health  Promotion  and 
Disease  Prevention  was  established  in  March  1985  and  is 
sponsored  by  all  five  schools  in  the  Division  of  Health 
Affairs  of  the  UNC-Chapel  Hill  campus  (public  health, 
dentistry,  medicine,  nursing,  and  pharmacy). 

The  purpose  of  the  center  is  to  promote  collaboration 
and  cooperation  across  the  many  disciplines  that  are 
required  to  understand,  develop,  evaluate,  and  implement 


preventive  strategies  to  address  the  major  health  problems 
of  the  people  of  North  Carolina  and  the  Southeast.  These 
activities  stretch  from  basic  research  to  the  evaluation  of 
demonstration  projects,  the  implementation  of  proven 
strategies,  and  the  education  of  health  professionals. 

The  center  is  supervised  by  a  policy  board  comprised 
of  the  five  deans  and  the  associate  vice  provost  for  health 
affairs.  The  activities  of  the  center  are  developed  and 
implemented  by  an  operational  committee  consisting  of 
representatives  from  each  of  the  schools,  the  vice  provost’s 
office,  the  Sheps  Center  for  Health  Services  Research,  and 
the  state  health  department.  The  center  is  currently  one 
of  fourteen  prevention  centers  federally  funded  through 
cooperative  agreements  with  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control 
and  Prevention.  Faculty  from  all  of  the  schools  working 
through  the  center  have  developed  and  are  carrying  out 
numerous  specific  projects  funded  by  federal,  state,  and 
foundation  grants  and  contracts. 

Injury  Prevention  Research  Center 

Director  -  Carol  Runyan,  PhD 

The  UNC-Chapel  Hill  Injury  Prevention  Research  Center 
(IPRC)  was  established  in  1987  as  one  of  five  centers  of 
excellence  funded  by  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control  and 
Prevention.  The  mission  of  the  center  is  to  stimulate  and 
participate  in  interdisciplinary  research  and  to  facilitate  the 
translation  of  research  into  injury  control  policies  and 
programs  for  prevention,  acute  care,  and  rehabilitation,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  issues  of  regional  importance. 

Through  its  interdisciplinary  teams  of  faculty  from 
more  than  a  dozen  units  throughout  the  UNC-Chapel  Hill 
campus,  the  IPRC  has  developed  a  program  of  research 
addressing  unintentional  injuries  and  violence  in  all  settings 
and  population  groups. 

IPRC  research  focuses  on  injuries  among  rural  and 
other  high-risk  populations,  including  children,  adolescents, 
the  elderly,  the  poor,  and  ethnic  minorities.  Core  activities 
emphasize  improving  data  systems;  providing  training  for 
graduate  and  postgraduate  students  and  practicing 
professionals;  maintaining  strong  ties  with  the  state  health 
agencies  throughout  the  Southeast;  developing  resource 
materials  for  local  practitioners,  policy  makers,  and  the 
press;  and  developing  linkages  with  other  scholars 
nationally  and  internationally. 

Lineberger  Comprehensive 
Cancer  Center 

Director  -  Joseph  S.  Pagano,  MD 

The  UNC-Chapel  Hill  Lineberger  Comprehensive  Cancer 
Center  is  the  public  cancer  center  for  the  people  and  state 
of  North  Carolina.  One  of  twenty-six  National  Cancer 
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Institute  comprehensive  centers  across  the  country,  the 
center  is  a  national  and  regional  leader  in  cancer  research. 
The  center’s  185  faculty  members  focus  on  three  main 
program  areas:  basic  laboratory  sciences,  clinical  science, 
and  public  health  science.  The  center  also  has  a  number  of 
educational  and  training  programs,  including  a  pre-  and 
postdoctoral  program  in  cancer  prevention  and  control. 

Public  health  science  programs  include  cancer 
prevention  and  control  and  cancer  epidemiology. 
Collaborative  efforts  between  these  two  programs  have  led 
to  a  range  of  projects  focusing  on  cancer  epidemiology, 
molecular  epidemiology,  and  community-oriented  research. 
The  School  of  Public  Health,  the  Department  of 
Epidemiology,  and  the  center  have  also  jointly  developed 
a  molecular  epidemiology  laboratory  to  examine  the  interac¬ 
tion  between  the  gene  and  the  environment  in  cancer. 

Center  facilities  include  the  Lineberger  Cancer 
Research  Building,  which  is  undergoing  expansion  to 
double  its  space  and  integrate  cancer  control,  cancer 
epidemiology,  and  other  public  health  science  researchers 
into  its  laboratory  and  office  space. 

Cedi  G.  Sheps  Center  for 
Health  Services  Research 

Director  —  Gordon  H.  DeFriese,  PhD 

Established  in  1968,  the  Cecil  G.  Sheps  Center  for  Health 
Services  Research  organizes  interdisciplinary  research  on  the 
structure  and  impact  of  healthcare  services  delivery  systems. 

A  fundamental  interest  of  the  center  is  the  interaction 
between  the  medical  care  system  and  vulnerable  populations, 
such  as  the  elderly,  people  living  in  poverty,  rural  residents, 
minority  groups,  children,  the  chronically  ill,  and  the 
mentally  ill.  Questions  about  access  to  care,  quality  of  care, 
efficacy,  and  effectiveness  of  care  as  they  affect  health-related 
quality  of  life  are  examined  in  a  variety  of  studies. 

The  center  continually  reexamines  its  research 
agenda  to  ensure  that  resources  are  applied  to  questions  of 
particular  importance,  with  research  and  evaluation  work 
divided  into  eleven  program  areas:  health  professions; 
healthcare  organizations;  medical  practice;  health  promotion 
and  preventive  health  services;  mental  health  services; 
aging,  disablement  and  long-term  care;  child  health  services; 
healthcare  economics  and  finance;  international  health 
services;  health  policy  analysis;  and  rural  health  services. 

Coordinated  with  its  research  and  evaluation  agenda 
are  the  center’s  efforts  in  information  dissemination, 
technical  assistance,  and  education.  With  more  than 
twenty-five  years  of  healthcare  research  and  policy  analysis 
experience,  there  are  many  opportunities  for  those 
interested  in  using  center-sponsored  research  as  the  source 
of  data  for  their  own  investigations.  Predoctoral  and 
postdoctoral  fellowships  are  available  through  the  center  for 
students  pursuing  careers  in  health  services  research. 
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Faculty 


Alex  Treml 


James  Ralph  Abernathy  (1965)  Professor  of  Biostatistics  — 
B.S.,  1951  (Samford  University);  M.S.P.H.,  1953;  Ph.D., 
1965  (University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

David  S.  Abernethy  (1993)  Adjunct  Lecturer  in  Health 
Policy  and  Administration  —  B.A.,  1972  (Claremont  Men’s 
College);  M.P.H.,  1978  (Yale  University) 

Linda  S.  Adair  (1988)  Associate  Professor  of  Nutrition; 
Chair  and  Associate  Professor  of  Institutional  Review  Board; 
Chair  of  the  SPH  Institutional  Review  Board  -  (IRB)  —  B.S., 
1971  (State  University  of  New  York  at  Stony  Brook);  Ph.D., 
1980  (University  of  Pennsylvania) 

Deborah  K.  Adles  (1994)  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of 
Public  Health  Nursing  —  B.A.,  1983  (North  Carolina  State 
University);  J.D.,  1986  (University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill) 

Kathryn  B.  Ahlport  (1994)  Adjunct  Lecturer  in  Health 
Policy  and  Administration  —  B.A.,  1976;  M.S.PH.,  1979 
(University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Michael  D.  Aitken  (1987)  Associate  Professor  of 
Environmental  Sciences  and  Engineering  —  B.S.,  1978 
(State  University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo);  M.S.,  1980 
(University  of  California  at  Davis);  Ph.D.,  1988  (University 
of  Notre  Dame) 

Craig  Dennis  Albright  (1994)  Research  Assistant  Professor 
of  Nutrition  —  B.S.,  1973  (Frostburg  State  University); 

M.A.,  1979  (Johns  Hopkins  University);  Ph.D.,  1990 
(University  of  Maryland) 

Phillip  William  Albro  (1981)  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 
of  Environmental  Sciences  and  Engineering  —  B.A.,  1961 
(University  of  Rochester);  Ph.D.,  1968  (St.  Louis  University) 

Timothy  E.  Aldrich  (1988)  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of 
Epidemiology  —  B.S.,  1972;  M.P.H.,  1979  (University  of 
Alabama  at  Birmingham);  Ph.D.,  1985  (University  of  Texas 
at  Houston) 

Lorraine  K.  Alexander  (1992)  Clinical  Assistant  Professor 
of  Epidemiology  —  B.S.,  1980  (Michigan  State  University); 
M.S.PH. ,  1985;  Ph.D.,  1990  (University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill) 

James  Elmore  Allen  (1968)  Associate  Professor  of  Health 
Policy  and  Administration;  Senior  Research  Associate, 
Carolina  Population  Center  —  B.A.,  1957  (University  of 
Arizona);  S.T.B.,  1960;  Ph.D.,  1964  (Boston  University); 
M.S.PH.,  1969  (University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 


Naomar  Almeida-Filho  (1986)  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 
of  Epidemiology  —  M.D.,  1976  (Famed-Ufba,  Brazil); 
M.P.H.,  1978  (University  of  Bahia,  Brazil);  Ph.D.,  1981 
(University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Ingrid  A.  Amara  (1985)  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of 
Biostatistics  —  B.S.,  1969  (Arizona  State  University  at 
Tempe);  M.S.PH.,  1975;  Dr.RH.,  1983  (University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Deborah  A.  Amaral  (1988)  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of 
Health  Policy  and  Administration;  Adjunct  Assistant 
Professor  of  Environmental  Sciences  and  Engineering; 
Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Public  Policy  and  Analysis  — 
B.A.,  1979  (Reed  College);  M.S.,  1981;  Ph.D.,  1983 
(Carnegie  Mellon) 

Alice  S.  Ammerman  (1990)  Assistant  Professor  of  Nutrition 

—  B.A.,  1976  (Duke  University);  M.P.H.,  1981;  Dr.P.H., 

1990  (University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

John  J.  B.  Anderson  (1971)  Professor  of  Nutrition;  Adjunct 
Professor  of  Physical  Education,  Exercise,  and  Sport  Science 

—  B.A.,  1956  (Williams  College);  M.A.T.,  1958  (Harvard 
University);  M.A.,  1962  (Boston  University);  Ph.D.,  1966 
(Cornell  University) 

Elizabeth  B.  Andrews  (1991)  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor 
of  Epidemiology  —  B. A.,  1975;  M.P.H.,  1977;  Ph.D.,  1990 
(University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Richard  N.  L.  Andrews  (1981)  Professor  of  Environmental 
Sciences  and  Engineering;  Professor  of  Health  Policy  and 
Administration;  Professor  of  City  and  Regional  Planning  — 
A.B.,  1966;  M.R.P,  1970  (Yale  University);  Ph.D.,  1972 
(University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Marcia  A.  Angle  (1985)  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of 
Health  Policy  and  Administration;  Clinical  Assistant 
Professor,  Medical  School  Administration  —  B.A.,  1976 
(Radcliffe  College);  M.D.,  1981  (Duke  University);  M.RH., 
1987  (University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Henry  Michael  Arrighi  (1993)  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor 
of  Epidemiology  —  B.A.,  1977  (Whitman  College); 

M.S.PH.,  1980  (University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles); 
Ph.D.  1992  (University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Marilyn  Kay  Asay  (1980)  Adjunct  Instructor  of  Public 
Health  Nursing  —  Diploma,  1964  (Nebraska  Methodist 
Hospital  School  of  Nursing);  B.S.,  1964  (Nebraska  Wesleyan 
University);  M.S.,  1980  (University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill) 
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Elaine  M.  Asper  (1992)  Assistant  Professor  of  Health  Policy 
and  Administration  —  B.A.,  1968  (University  of  Minnesota); 
M.B.A.,  1977  (New  York  University);  Ph.D.,  1993 
(University  of  Alabama  at  Birmingham) 

Delton  Atkinson  (1989)  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of 
Biostatistics  — B. A.,  1974;  M.RH.,  1976;  M.PH.,  1979 
(University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Jan  R.  Atwood  (1991)  Adjunct  Professor  of 
Interdisciplinary  Curriculum  in  Practice  and  Leadership  — 
B.S.N.,  1964;  M.PH.,  1967  (University  of  Michigan);  M.A., 
1974;  Ph.D.,  1976  (University  of  Arizona) 

Thomas  J.  Bacon  (1976)  Clinical  Professor  of  Health  Policy 
and  Administration;  Clinical  Professor  of  Interdisciplinary 
Curriculum  in  Practice  and  Leadership;  Research  Professor 
of  Social  Medicine;  Director  of  NC  AHEC;  Associate  Dean  in 
the  School  of  Medicine  —  M.A.,  1971  (University  of 
Chicago);  Dr.RH.,  1977  (University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill) 

James  D.  Bader  (1986)  Adjunct  Professor  of  Health  Policy 
and  Administration;  Research  Associate  Professor  of 
Operative  Dentistry  —  B.S.,  1966;  D.D.S.,  1970;  M.P.H., 
1973  (University  of  Michigan) 

Donna  D.  Baird  (1986)  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of 
Epidemiology  —  B.A.,  1968  (Macalester  College);  Ph.D., 
1980  (University  of  Minnesota);  M.PH.,  1984  (University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Virginia  Ruth  Baldwin  (1993)  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor 
of  Health  Policy  and  Administration  —  B.A.,  1969 
(University  of  Texas  at  Austin);  B.S.,  1970  (University  of 
Texas  at  Houston);  M.S.,  1983  (University  of  Texas  at 
Austin);  Ph.D.,  1992  (University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill) 

Louise  M.  Ball  (1984)  Associate  Professor  of  Environmental 
Sciences  and  Engineering  —  B.Sc.,  1972  (University  of 
Bristol,  England);  Ph.D.,  1976  (St.  Mary’s  Hospital  Medical 
School,  University  of  London) 

John  M.  Bane,  Jr.  (1975)  Professor  of  Environmental 
Sciences  and  Engineering;  Chair  and  Professor  of  Marine 
Sciences;  Professor  of  Geology;  Professor  of  Physics  and 
Astronomy  —  B.S.,  1970;  (Western  Michigan  University); 
M.E.,  1971  (Florida  Atlantic  University);  Ph.D.,  1975 
(Florida  State  University  at  Tallahassee) 

Shrikant  Ishver  Bangdiwala  (1980)  Research  Associate 
Professor  of  Biostatistics  —  B.S.,  1975;  M.S,  1978;  Ph.D., 
1980  (University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

John  C.  Barefoot  (1991)  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of 
Epidemiology  —  A.B.,  1963  (University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill);  M.A.,  1965  (Bryn  Mawr  College);  Ph.D., 
1968  (University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Ralph  S.  Baric  (1986)  Associate  Professor  of  Epidemiology 
—  B.S.,  1977;  Ph.D.,  1982  (North  Carolina  State  University) 


Harriet  Hylton  Barr  (1965)  Clinical  Associate  Professor  of 
Health  Behavior  and  Health  Education  Emerita  (1994)  — 
A.B.,  1945  (Duke  University);  M.PH.,  1948  (University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Carolyn  J.  Barrett  (1977)  Clinical  Assistant  Professor  of 
Nutrition  —  B.S.,  1970  (Pennsylvania  State  University); 
M.S.,  1972  (University  of  Kansas);  M.PH.,  1977  (Tulane 
University) 

James  C.  Barrett  (1992)  Adjunct  Professor  of  Epidemiology 
—  B.S.,  1969  (College  of  William  and  Mary);  Ph.D.,  1974 
(Johns  Hopkins  University) 

Karl  E.  Bauman  (1966)  Professor  of  Health  Behavior  and 
Health  Education  —  A.B.,  1961;  M.A.,  1963  (University  of 
Nebraska);  Ph.D.,  1965  (Florida  State  University) 

James  D.  Beck  (1989)  Adjunct  Professor  of  Epidemiology; 
Professor  of  Dental  Ecology  —  A.B.,  1964;  M.S.,  1967; 
Ph.D.,  1969  (University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Melinda  A.  Beck  (1996)  Assistant  Professor  of  Nutrition; 
Assistant  Professor  of  Pediatrics  —  B.A.,  1978,  (University 
of  California,  Berkeley),  M.S.,  1983,  (California  Polytechnic 
State  University,  San  Luis  Obispo),  Ph.D.,  (1987)  (Ohio 
State  University,  Columbus) 

Mary  A.  Beck  (1990)  Adjunct  Instructor  of  Health  Policy 
and  Administration  —  B.A.,  1969  (Ohio  State  University); 
M.PH.,  1971  (University  of  Michigan) 

Mary  Caroline  Becker  (1965)  Associate  Professor  of 
Epidemiology  Emerita  (1990)  —  A.B.,  1946  (Vanderbilt 
University);  M.D.,  1950  (Johns  Hopkins  University) 

Douglas  A.  Bell  (1995)  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of 
Epidemiology  —  B.S.,  1975  (Cornell  University);  M.  Educ., 
1979  (Duke  University);  M.S.,  1984;  Ph.D.  1988  (University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Deborah  E.  Bender  (1986)  Research  Associate  Professor  of 
Health  Policy  and  Administration  —  B.A.,  1969  (Newton 
College);  Ph.D.,  1980  (American  University);  M.PH.,  1981 
(University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Sarah  F.  Benedict  (1994)  Lecturer  in  Health  Behavior  and 
Health  Education;  Research  Associate  in  the  Center  for 
Health  Promotion  and  Disease  Prevention  —  B.S.,  1971  (N. 
Adams  State  College);  M.P.H.,  1978  (University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Trude  A.  Bennett  (1992)  Assistant  Professor  of  Maternal 
and  Child  Health  —  A.B.,  1967  (Columbia  University); 
M.S.W.,  1976  (Simmons  College);  M.PH.,  1984;  Dr.  PH., 
1988  (University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Shulamit  L.  Bernard  (1995)  Research  Assistant  Professor  of 
Health  Policy  and  Adminstration  —  B.S.,  1973  (City  College 
of  CUNY);  M.S.,  1980  (University  of  Rochester);  Ph.D., 

1994  (University  of  Chapel  Hill  at  Chapel  Hill) 


no 


Michael  A.  Berry  (1986)  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of 
Environmental  Sciences  and  Engineering;  Adjunct  Associate 
Professor  of  Business  —  B.S.,  1965;  M.S.,  1969  (Gonzaga 
University);  M.S.,  1974  (Duke  University);  Ph.D.,  1984 
(University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Patricia  K.  Bertsche  (1991)  Adjunct  Instructor  of  Public 
Health  Nursing  —  B.S.,  1976  (Marquette  University); 

M.P.H.,  1988  (Uniformed  Services  University  of  Health 
Sciences) 

Bakur  Ganesh  Bhat  (1991)  Research  Assistant  Professor  of 
Nutrition  —  B.S.,  1980,  M.S.,  1982;  Ph.D.,  1987 
(University  of  Mysore,  India) 

Ramesh  K.  Bhat  (1995)  Adjunct  Professor  of  Health  Policy 
and  Administration  —  B.Com.,  1977;  M.Com.,  1979;  Ph.D., 
1988  (University  of  Delhi,  Delhi) 

Pouru  P.  Bhiwandiwala  (1980)  Adjunct  Professor  of 
Maternal  and  Child  Health  —  B.S.,  1968  (Bombay 
University,  India);  M.D.,  1973  (Bombay  University,  India); 
M.S.P.H.,  1977  (University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Andrea  K.  Biddle  (1991)  Assistant  Professor  of  Health 
Policy  and  Administration  —  B.S.,  1984  (University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles);  M.P.H.,  1986  (University  of  Texas 
Health  Science  Center);  Ph.D.,  1990  (Rand  Graduate  School 
of  Policy  Studies) 

Richard  E.  Bilsborrow  (1973)  Research  Professor  of 
Biostatistics  —  B.A.,  1963  (Carleton  College);  M.A.,  1966; 
Ph.D.,  1968  (University  of  Michigan) 

Linda  S.  Birnbaum  (1980)  Adjunct  Professor  of 
Environmental  Sciences  and  Engineering  —  B.A.,  1967 
(University  of  Rochester);  M.S.,  1969;  Ph.D.,  1972 
(University  of  Illinois) 

Susan  Blalock  (1987)  Research  Associate  Professor  of 
Health  Behavior  and  Health  Education;  Research  Associate 
in  the  Thurston  Arthritis  Research  Center  —  B.S.,  1976; 
M.P.H.,  1980  (University  of  Michigan);  Ph.D.,  1987 
(University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Dan  G.  Blazer  (1986)  Adjunct  Professor  of  Epidemiology 
—  B.A.,  1965  (Vanderbilt  University);  M.D.,  1969 
(University  of  Tennessee);  M.P.H.,  1979;  Ph.D.,  1980 
(University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Ralph  H.  Boatman,  Jr.  (1960)  Professor  of  Health  Behavior 
and  Health  Education  Emeritus  (1991)  —  B.S.Ed.,  1943 
(Southern  Illinois  University);  M.P.H.,  1947;  Ph.D.,  1954 
(University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Mary  Bobbitt-Cooke  (1988)  Adjunct  Instructor  of  Health 
Behavior  and  Health  Education  —  B.A.,  1966  (Washington 
University);  M.P.H.,  1986  (University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill) 


Brian  A.  Boehlecke  (1982)  Clinical  Associate  Professor  of 
Epidemiology;  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine  —  B.S.,  1966 
(Cornell  University);  M.D.,  1970  (State  University  of  New 
York  at  Buffalo);  M.S.PH.,  1981  (University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Kenneth  A.  Bollen  (1985)  Adjunct  Professor  of  Health 
Policy  and  Administration;  Professor  of  Sociology  —  B.A., 
1973  (Drew  University);  M.A.,  1975;  Ph.D.,  1977  (Brown 
University) 

James  Michael  Bowling  (1991)  Associate  Director  of 
Injury  Prevention  Center;  Research  Assistant  Professor  of 
Health  Behavior  and  Health  Education;  Adjunct  Assistant 
Professor  of  Biostatistics  —  B.A.,  1976;  M.A.,  1982;  Ph.D., 
1992  (University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Kerrie  E.  Boyle  (1989)  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of 
Biostatistics  —  B.S.,  1974  (Fairfield  University);  M.S.,  1976 
(Georgetown  University);  Dr.P.H.  1986  (University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Philip  S.  Brachman  (1993)  Adjunct  Professor  of  Health 
Policy  and  Administration  —  B.S.,  1949;  M.D.,  1953 
(University  of  Wisconsin) 

Janet  Braunstein  (1991)  Adjunct  Instructor  of  Public 
Health  Nursing  —  B.S.N.,  1975  (Cornell  University);  P.N.P, 

1979  (University  of  Virginia);  M.P.H.,  1983  (University  of 
Minnesota) 

W.  Eugene  Broadhead  (1987)  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 
of  Epidemiology  —  B.S.,  1977  (Davidson  College);  M.RH., 

1980  (University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill);  M.D., 

1981  (Duke  University);  Ph.D.,  1987  (University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Edward  F.  Brooks  (1972)  Associate  Vice  Chancellor  for 
Health  Affairs;  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Health  Policy 
and  Administration  —  B.A.,  1965  (Bates  College);  M.B.A., 
1967  (Cornell  University);  Dr.P.H.,  1985  (University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Dolores  S.  Brookshire  (1987)  Adjunct  Instructor  of  Public 
Health  Nursing  —  B.S.N.,  1983  (University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Greensboro);  M.S.,  1987  (University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Dorothy  C.  Browne  (1981)  Associate  Professor  of  Maternal 
and  Child  Health  —  B.A.,  1969  (Bennett  College);  M.S.W, 
1972  (University  of  Pittsburgh);  M.P.H.,  1974,  Dr.P.H.,  1980 
(Harvard  University) 

Gaylen  R.  Brubaker  (1995)  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of 
Environmental  Sciences  and  Engineering  —  B.A.,  1972 
(North  Central  College);  Ph.D.,  1976  (University  of  Illinois) 

Rebecca  Broach  Bryan  (1959)  Associate  Professor  of 
Nutrition  Emerita  (1977)  —  B.S.,  1934;  M.S.,  1944 
(University  of  Georgia);  M.P.H.,  1952  (University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 
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Kathleen  P.  Buckheit  (1996)  Adjunct  Instructor  of  Public 
Health  Nursing  —  B.S.N.,  1981  (Western  Connecticut  State 
College,  Danbury);  M.P.H.,  1994  (University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Carmen  Hooker  Buell  (1996)  Clinical  Professor  of  Health 
Policy  and  Administration  —  B.S.,  1966  (Springfield 
College,  Springfield,  MA);  M.R.P.,  (1984)  (University  of 
Massachusetts,  Amherst) 

Pierre  Buekens  (1996)  Chair  and  Professor  of  Maternal 
and  Child  Health  —  MD,  1978  (Free  University  of 
Brussels);  OB/GYN,  1984  (Free  University  of  Brussels); 
M.P.H.,  1982  (Free  University  of  Brussels);  Ph.D.,  1988 
(Free  University  of  Brussels) 

Paul  Allen  Buescher  (1991)  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of 
Maternal  and  Child  Health  —  B.A.,  1971  (Louisiana  State 
University);  M.A.,  1973;  Ph.D.,  1977  (University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Gregory  L.  Burke  (1995)  Adjunct  Professor  of 
Epidemiology  —  B.A.,  1977  (University  of  Northern  Iowa); 
M.D.,  1981  (University  of  Iowa);  M.S.,  1983  (University  of 
Iowa) 

Jianwen  Cai  (1992)  Assistant  Professor  of  Biostatistics  — 
B.S.,  1985  (Shandong  University,  People’s  Republic  of 
China);  M.S.,  1989;  Ph  D.,  1992  (University  of  Washington 
at  Seattle) 

Leigh  F.  Callahan  (1996)  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of 
Epidemiology  —  B.S.,  1979  (University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill);  Ph.D.,  1992  (Vanderbilt  University) 

Marcia  K.  Campbell  (1991)  Assistant  Professor  of 
Nutrition;  Clinical  Scientist,  Center  for  Development  and 
Learning  —  B.S.,  1974  (Duke  University);  M.PH.,  1977 
(University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

William  H.  Campbell  (1992)  Adjunct  Professor  of  Health 
Policy  and  Administration;  Dean  and  Professor  of  School  of 
Pharmacy —  B.S.,  1965;  M.S.,  1968  (Oregon  State 
University  at  Corvallis);  Ph.D.,  1971  (Purdue  University  at 
West  Lafayette) 

Timothy  S.  Carey  (1993)  Clinical  Professor  of 
Epidemiology;  Professor  of  Medicine;  Professor  of  Social 
Medicine  —  B.A.,  1972  (Colby  College);  M.D.,  1976 
(University  of  Vermont);  M.PH.,  1985  (University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Daniel  E.  Carroll  (1989)  Adjunct  Professor  of  Nutrition  — 
B.S.,  1967  (University  of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst);  Ph.D., 
1967  (Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University) 

Willard  Cates,  Jr.  (1995)  Adjunct  Professor  of 
Epidemiology  —  B.A.,  1964;  M.D.,  1971,  M.PH.,  1971 
(Yale  University) 

Elmer  F.  Chaffee  (1966)  Associate  Professor  of  Parasitology 
and  Laboratory  Practice  Emeritus  (1976)  —  B.S.,  1938 
(University  of  Idaho);  M.S.P.H.,  1947  (University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill);  Ph.D.,  1952  (Duke  University) 


Lloyd  E.  Chambless  (1981)  Research  Professor  of 
Biostatistics  —  A.B.,  1964  (University  of  Florida  at 
Gainesville);  M.A.  1969  (University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana); 
Ph.D.,  1979  (University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Stephen  G.  Chaney  (1972)  Professor  of  Nutrition; 

Associate  Professor  of  Biochemistry  —  B.S.,  1966  (Duke 
University);  Ph.D.,  1970  (University  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles) 

Emil  Theodore  Chanlett  (1946)  Professor  of 
Environmental  Sciences  and  Engineering  Emeritus  (1981) 

—  B.S.,  1937  (City  College  of  New  York);  M.S.P.H.,  1939 
(Columbia  University);  M.S.S.E.,  1941  (University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Barbara  O.  Chavious  (1986)  Continuing  Education 
Specialist  in  the  Center  for  Distance  Learning  and  Health 
Communications;  Clinical  Instructor  of  Health  Policy  and 
Administration  —  B.A.,  1968  (Miami  University  of  Ohio); 
M.PH.,  1985  (University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Thomas  J.  Chegash  (1980)  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of 
Nutrition  —  B.S.,  1971  (Cornell  University);  M.B.S.,  1977 
(George  Washington  University) 

John  B.  Cheuvront  (1995)  Research  Assistant  Professor  of 
Health  Behavior  and  Health  Education  —  B.A.,  1980 
(Southern  California  College);  M.A.,  1982  (College  of 
William  &  Mary);  Ph.D.,  1991  (North  Carolina  State 
University) 

Sidney  Shaw  Chipman  (1950)  Professor  of  Maternal  and 
Child  Health  Emeritus  (1970)  —  B.A.,  1924  (Acadia 
University);  M.D.,  1928  (McGill  University);  M.PH.,  1947 
(Yale  University);  D.Sc.,  1971  (Acadia  University) 

George  Christakos  (1990)  Associate  Professor  of 
Environmental  Sciences  and  Engineering  —  B.S.,  1979; 
Ph.D.,  1986  (National  Technical  University  of  Athens, 
Greece);  M.Sc.,  1980  (University  of  Birmingham,  England); 
M.S.,  1982  (Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology);  Ph.D., 
1990  (Harvard  University) 

Russell  F.  Christman  (1973)  Professor  of  Environmental 
Sciences  and  Engineering  —  B.S.,  1958;  M.S.,  1960;  Ph.D., 
1962  (University  of  Florida) 

Larry  D.  Claxton  (1982)  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of 
Environmental  Sciences  and  Engineering  —  B.S.,  1967 
(Middle  Tennessee  State  University);  M.S.,  1971  (Memphis 
State  University);  Ph.D.,  1980  (North  Carolina  State 
University) 

Dennis  A.  Clements  III  (1991)  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor 
of  Epidemiology  —  B.A.,  1968  (Johns  Hopkins  University); 
M.D.,  1973  (University  of  Rochester);  Ph.D.,  1990 
(University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Jan  R  Clement  (1993)  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Health 
Policy  and  Administration  —  B.S.S.,  1976  (Cornell  College); 
M.S.PH.,  1977  (University  of  Missouri  at  Columbia);  Ph.D., 
1986  (University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 
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Brenda  L.  Cleary  (1995)  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of 
Public  Health  Nursing  —  B.S.N.,  1973;  M.S.N.,  1980 
(Indiana  University);  Ph.D.,  1989  (University  of  Texas) 

Nora  Francis  Cline  (1961)  Associate  Professor  of  Public 
Health  Nursing  Emerita  (1970)  —  R.N.,  1945;  B.S.,  1945 
(Duquesne  University);  M.L.,  1947  (University  of 
Pittsburgh) 

Thomas  B.  Cole  (1988)  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of 
Epidemiology;  Research  Associate  Professor  of  Social 
Medicine  —  B.A.,  1977  (University  of  Texas  at  Austin), 
M.D.,  1981  (Baylor  College  of  Medicine);  M.P.H.,  1988 
(University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Rosalind  A.  Coleman  (1991)  Professor  of  Nutrition; 
Professor  of  Pediatrics,  School  of  Medicine  —  B.A.,  1964 
(Radcliffe  College);  M.D.,  1969  (Case  Western  Reserve 
University) 

Elizabeth  A.  Conlisk  (1995)  Clinical  Assistant  Professor  of 
Epidemiology  —  B.A.,  1980  (University  of  Notre  Dame); 
M.S.  1987  (Cornell  University);  Ph.D.  1993  (Cornell 
University) 

Kathleen  Conway  (1993)  Research  Assistant  Professor  of 
Epidemiology  —  B.S.,  1978  (University  of  Notre  Dame); 
Ph.D.,  1989  (New  York  University) 

Karen  A.  Cooksey  (1995)  Clinical  Instructor  of  Nutrition 
—  B.S.,  1984  (Stetson  University);  M.S.,  1989  (University  of 
Florida  at  Gainesville) 

Mary  M.  Cooper  (1992)  Adjunct  Instructor  of  Health 
Behavior  and  Health  Education  —  B.S.,  1978  (University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Greensboro);  M.P.H.,  1988  (University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Glinda  S.  Cooper  (1994)  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of 
Epidemiology  —  B.S.PH.,  1979  (University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill);  M.S.,  1984  (Harvard  School  of 
Public  Health);  Ph.D.,  1993  (University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill) 

Joan  Cornoni-Huntley  (1966)  Adjunct  Professor  of 
Epidemiology  —  B.A.,  1953  (Mary  Washington  College); 
M.PH.,  1962;  Ph.D.,  1970  (University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill) 

Daniel  L.  Costa  (1994)  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of 
Environmental  Sciences  and  Engineering  —  B.S.,  1970 
(Providence  College);  M.S.,  1973  (Rutgers  University);  M.S., 
1973;  Sc.D.,  1977  (Harvard  University) 

Elizabeth  Jackson  Coulter  (1965)  Professor  of  Biostatistics 
Emerita  (1986)  —  A.B.,  1941  (Swarthmore  College);  A.M. 
1946;  Ph.D.,  1948  (Radcliffe  College) 

Forrest  M.  Council  (1993)  Director  of  Highway  Safety 
Research  Center;  Lecturer  in  Health  Behavior  and  Health 
Education  —  B.S.  ,  1967;  M.S.,  1969;  Ph  D.,  1992  (North 
Carolina  State  University) 


Arnette  T.  Cowan  (1993)  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of 
Nutrition  —  B.S.,  1981  (North  Carolina  Central  University); 
M.S.,  1984  (Cornell  University) 

Carol  G.  Cox  (1991)  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Public 
Health  Nursing  —  B.S.N.,  1972  (University  of 
Massachusetts  at  Amherst);  M.PH.,  1975;  M.S.,  1989 
(University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Douglas  J.  Crawford-Brown  (1982)  Professor  of 
Environmental  Sciences  and  Engineering;  Interim  Director 
of  Institute  of  Environmental  Studies  —  B.S.,  1975;  M.S., 
1977;  Ph.D.,  1980  (Georgia  Institute  of  Technology) 

John  P.  Creason  (1978)  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of 
Biostatistics  —  B.S.,  1964,  M.S.,  1967  (University  of 
Missouri);  Ph.D.,  1978  (University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill) 

John  R.  Crouse  (1985)  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of 
Epidemiology  —  B.A.,  1961  (University  of  Michigan);  M.D., 
1969  (State  University  of  New  York  at  Brooklyn) 

Carolyn  D.  Crump  (1994)  Research  Assistant  Professor  of 
Health  Behavior  and  Health  Education  —  B.A.,  1978 
(Skidmore  College);  M.A.,  1982  (University  of  Maryland); 
Ph.D.,  1993  (University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Kerry-Ann  da  Costa  (1993)  Assistant  Professor  of  Nutrition 
—  B.A.,  1983  (Brandeis  University);  Ph.D.,  1993  (Boston 
University) 

Clarence  Edward  Davis  (1972)  Professor  of  Biostatistics  — 
B.A.,  1963  (Howard  Payne  College);  M.S.,  1965  (Tulane 
University);  Ph.D.,  1970  (North  Carolina  State  University) 

Sonia  M.  Davis  (1995)  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of 
Biostatistics  — B.S.PH.,  1988;  M.S.,  1990;  Dr.PH.,  1994 
(University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Leonard  H.  Dawson  III  (1966)  Clinical  Professor  of  Health 
Behavior  and  Health  Education  Emeritus —  B.A.,  1960 
(University  of  Kentucky);  M.S. PH.,  1963  (University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Gordon  H.  DeFriese  (1971)  Clinical  Professor  of 
Epidemiology;  Adjunct  Professor  of  Health  Policy  and 
Administration;  Professor  of  Social  Admmstrative  Medicine; 
Director,  Cecil  G.  Sheps  Health  Services  Research  Center  — 
B.S.,  1963  (Middle  Tennessee  State  University);  M.A.,  1966; 
Ph.D.,  1967  (University  of  Kentucky) 

David  Mahlon  DeLong  (1979)  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 
of  Biostatistics  —  B.A.,  1969  (University  of  Maine  at 
Orono);  M.S.,  1975;  Ph.D.,  1979  (University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Elizabeth  Ray  DeLong  (1979)  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor 
of  Biostatistics  —  B.A.  1969;  M.A.,  1970  (University  of 
Maine  at  Orono);  Ph.D.,  1979  (University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill) 
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David  M.  DeMarini  (1991)  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of 
Environmental  Sciences  and  Engineering  —  B.S.,  1972; 

M.S.,  1974;  Ph.D.,  1980  (Illinois  State  University  at  Normal) 

Ralph  A.  Demasi  (1997)  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of 
Biostatistics  —  B.S.,  1985  (Duke  University);  M.S.,  1990; 
Ph.D.,  1994  (University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

John  M.  Dement  (1981)  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of 
Environmental  Sciences  and  Engineering  —  B.S.,  1971 
(North  Carolina  State  University);  M.S.,  1972  (Harvard 
University);  Ph.D.,  1980  (University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill) 

Barbara  H.  Dennis  (1990)  Research  Associate  Professor  of 
Nutrition  —  B.S.,  1955  (University  of  Utah);  M.S.,  1959 
(University  of  Wisconsin);  Ph.D.,  1985  (Virginia 
Polytechnical  Institute  and  State  University) 

Susan  I.  DesHarnais  (1988)  Associate  Professor  of  Health 
Policy  and  Administration  —  B.A.,  1967;  M.P.H.,  1969; 
Ph.D.,  1983  (University  of  Michigan  at  Ann  Arbor) 

Robert  Desowitz  (1996)  Adjunct  Professor  of  Epidemiology 
—  B.A.,  1948  (University  of  Buffalo);  Ph.D.,  1951 
(University  of  London);  D.Sc.,  1960  (University  of  London) 

Brenda  McEvoy  DeVellis  (1978)  Professor  of  Health 
Behavior  and  Health  Education;  Research  Associate 
Professor  of  Psychology  —  B.A.,  1969  (University  of 
Massachusetts  at  Amherst);  M.A.,  1973  (Connecticut 
College);  Ph.D.,  1978  (George  Peabody  College) 

Robert  DeVellis  (1981)  Research  Professor  of  Health 
Behavior  and  Health  Education;  Assistant  Director  of 
Rehabilitation  Program,  School  of  Medicine;  Research 
Associate  Professor  of  Psychology  —  B.S.,  1970  (University 
of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst);  M.A.,  1973  (Connecticut 
College);  Ph.D.,  1977  (George  Peabody  College) 

Francis  A.  DiGiano  (1981)  Professor  of  Environmental 
Sciences  and  Engineering  —  B.S.C.E.,  1964  (University  of 
Massachusetts  at  Amherst);  M.S.C.E.,  1965  (Tufts 
University);  Ph.D.,  1969  (University  of  Michigan) 

James  P.  Dixon  (1977)  Clinical  Professor  of  Health  Policy 
and  Administration  Emeritus  - —  B.S.,  1939  (Antioch 
College);  M.S.,  1947  (Columbia  University);  M.D.,  1943 
(Harvard  University) 

Janice  M.  Dodds  (1989)  Associate  Professor  of  Nutrition; 
Associate  Professor  of  Maternal  and  Child  Health  —  B.S., 
1963  (Iowa  State  University);  M.Ed.,  1965  (Tufts 
University);  Ed.D.,  1978  (Columbia  University) 

Caroline  Whitehead  Doherty  (1996)  Adjunct  Assistant 
Professor  of  Maternal  and  Child  Health  —  B.A.,  1982; 
M.S.W,  1988;  M.P.H.,  1988  (University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill) 

William  W.  Dow  (1984)  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of 
Health  Behavior  and  Health  Education  —  B.S.,  1967;  M.D., 
1974  (Vanderbilt  University) 


Michael  F.  Durfee  (1977)  Lecturer  in  Maternal  and  Child 
Health;  Associate  Professor  of  Pediatrics,  School  of  Medicine 

—  B.A.,  1959  (University  of  Ohio);  M.D.,  1963  (University 
of  Virginia);  M.RH.,  1977  (University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill) 

JoAnne  L.  Earp  (1975)  Chair  and  Professor  of  Health 
Behavior  and  Health  Education  —  B.A.,  1965  (Bryn  Mawr 
College);  Sc.D.,  1974  (Johns  Hopkins  University) 

Elizabeth  Merrill  Edmands  (1967)  Associate  Professor  of 
Public  Health  Nursing,  Emerita  (1979)  —  R.N.,  1936 
(Rhode  Island  Hospital);  B.S.P.H.N.,  1943  (University  of 
Michigan);  M.A.,  1955  (Columbia  University) 

Joseph  Chike  Edozien  (1971)  Professor  of  Nutrition 
Emeritus  (1990)  —  B.Sc.,  1948,  M.Sc.,  1950;  M.B.,  B.Ch., 
1951;  M.D.,  1954  (National  University  of  Ireland);  M.R.C.P, 
1954,  ER.C.P,  1963  (University  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland); 
D.Sc.,  1963  (University  of  Rio  dejanerio,  Brazil) 

Lloyd  J.  Edwards  (1991)  Assistant  Professor  of  Biostatistics 

—  B.A.,  1980  (Morehouse  College);  M.A.,  1982  (University 
of  Maryland);  Ph.D.,  1990  (University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill) 

Merril  Eisenbud  (1984)  Adjunct  Professor  of 
Environmental  Sciences  and  Engineering  —  B.S.Ed.,  1936 
(New  York  University);  Sc.D.,  1960  (Fairleigh  Dickinson 
University);  D.H.C.,  1971  (Catholic  University  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Brazil) 

Regina  Cecylia  Elandt-Johnson  (1964)  Professor  of 
Biostatistics  Emerita  (1985)  —  M.S.,  1946  (University  of 
Poznan,  Poland);  Ph.D.,  1955  (Poznan  Agricultural 
University,  Poland) 

Saundra  Shay  Endress  (1989)  Clinical  Assistant  Professor 
of  Public  Health  Nursing;  Clinical  Assistant  Professor  of 
Nursing  —  B.S.N.,  1962  (Boston  University);  M.S.,  1976 
(East  Carolina  University);  Ed.D.,  1979  (North  Carolina 
State  University) 

Eugenia  Eng  (1980)  Associate  Professor  of  Health  Behavior 
and  Health  Education  —  B.S.,  1970  (University  of 
Wisconsin);  M.P.H.,  1978;  Dr.P.H.,  1983  (University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Susan  T.  Ennett  (1992)  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of 
Health  Behavior  and  Health  Education  —  B.A.,  1976 
(Mount  Holyoke  College);  M.S.P.H.,  1987;  Ph.D.,  1991 
(University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

David  S.  Ensor  (1989)  Adjunct  Professor  of  Environmental 
Sciences  and  Engineering  —  B.A.,  1963  (Washington  State 
University);  M.S.,  1968;  Ph.D.,  1972  (University  of 
Washington  at  Seattle) 

Sara  A.  Ephross  (1995)  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of 
Epidemiology  —  B.A.,  1985  (University  of  Pennsylvania); 
M.S.RH.,  1989;  Ph.D.,  1994  (University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill) 
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Suzanne  W.  Fletcher  (1992)  Adjunct  Professor  of 
Epidemiology  —  B.A.,  1962  (Swarthmore  College);  M.A., 
1966  (Harvard  University);  M.D.,  1973  (Johns  Hopkins 
University) 


Arthur  T.  Evans  (1996)  Clinical  Associate  Professor  of 
Epidemiology- —  B.A.,  1975  (Stanford  University;  M.D., 
1982  (University  of  Texas  at  Galveston);  M.PH.,  1988 
(University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Richard  B.  Everson  (1988)  Adjunct  Professor  of 
Epidemiology  —  B.S.,  1968  (Trinity  College);  M.D.,  1972 
(University  of  Rochester);  M.PH.,  1985  (University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Anita  Manders  Farel  (1973)  Clinical  Associate  Professor  of 
Maternal  and  Child  Health  —  A.B.,  1966  (University  of 
California  at  Berkeley);  M.S.W,  1968  (University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles);  Dr.P.H.,  1979  (University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Mary  Ann  C.  Farthing  (1978)  Clinical  Associate  Professor 
of  Nutrition  Emerita  (1990)  —  B.S.,  1954  (North  Carolina 
College  for  Women  at  Greensboro);  M.S.,  1957  (University 
of  Tennessee);  Ph.D.,  1974  (University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Greensboro) 

Allen  D.  Feezor  (1995)  Adjunct  Instructor  of  Health  Policy 
and  Adminstration  —  B.A.,  1970;  M.A.,  1980  (Duke 
University) 

Paul  J.  Feldblum  (1994)  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of 
Epidemiology  —  B.A.,  1975  (Cornell  University);  M.S.RH., 
1979;  Ph.D.,  1994  (University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill) 

Laurel  A.  Files  (1968)  Associate  Chair  and  Associate 
Professor  of  Health  Policy  and  Administration;  Associate 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  —  B.A.,  1960  (Hofstra 
College);  M.A.,  1963  (Yale  University);  Ph.D.,  1978;  M.B.A., 
1990  (University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Jo-David  Fine  (1990)  Clinical  Professor  of  Epidemiology; 
Professor  of  Dermatology  —  B.S.,  1972  (Yale  College);  M.D., 
1976  (University  of  Kentucky);  M.PH.,  1992  (University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Patricia  Z.  Fischer  (1972)  Associate  Professor  of  Health 
Policy  and  Administration  —  B.A.,  1957  (Stanford 
University);  M.A.,  1960  (University  of  California  at 
Berkeley);  Dr.P.H.,  1972  (University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill) 

Tekola  Fisseha  (1988)  Adjunct  Instructor  of  Health 
Behavior  and  Health  Education  —  B.A.,  1977;  M.PH.,  1980 
(University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

William  Shoemaker  Flash  (1964)  Associate  Professor  of 
Health  Policy  and  Administration  Emeritus  (1985);  Clinical 
Associate  Professor  of  Psychiatry  Emeritus  —  A.B.,  1948; 
M.P.A.,  1950;  Ph.D.,  1954  (Harvard  University) 

Katherine  Mayhew  Flegal  (1995)  Adjunct  Associate 
Professor  of  Nutrition  —  B.S.,  1975  (University  of 
California);  M.S.,  1978  (Cornell  University);  Ph.D.,  1982 
(Cornell  University);  M.PH.,  1984  (University  of  Pittsburgh) 


Robert  L.  Flewelling  (1992)  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of 
Health  Behavior  and  Health  Education  —  B.S.,  1975 
(University  of  Washington);  M.S.,  1978  (New  Mexico 
Highlands  University);  Ph.D.,  1991  (University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 


Patrick  M.  Flynn  (1996)  Adjunct  Instructor  of  Health 
Policy  and  Adminstration  —  B.A.,  1972  (Gannon 
University);  M.A.,  1975  (University  of  West  Virginia);  Ph.D., 
1982  (University  of  Miami) 

Judith  A.  Fortney  (1987)  Adjunct  Professor  of 
Epidemiology  —  B.Sc.,  1959  (London  School  of  Economics, 
England);  M.S.,  1963  (University  of  Wisconsin);  Ph.D., 

1971  (Duke  University) 


Rebecca  S.  Freeman  (1991)  Adjunct  Instructor  of  Nutrition 
—  B.S.,  1973  (North  Carolina  State  University);  M.S.,  1977 
(University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill)  ^ 

c— •> 
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Michael  R.  Flynn  (1986)  Associate  Professor  of 
Environmental  Sciences  and  Engineering  —  B.S.,  1979 
(Central  Connecticut  State  University);  M.S.,  1982;  Sc.D., 
1986  (Harvard  University) 


Jean  G.  French  (1989)  Adjunct  Professor  of  Epidemiology 
—  B.S.,  1949  (Cornell  University);  M.A.,  1955  (Columbia 
University);  M.PH.,  1961  (Johns  Hopkins  University); 
Dr.P.H.,  1965  (University  of  Michigan) 


Vangie  A.  Foshee  (1990)  Assistant  Professor  of  Public 
Health  Nursing;  Assistant  Professor  of  Health  Behavior  and 
Health  Education  —  B.A.,  1982  (University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Wilmington);  M.Ed.,  1985  (University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Greensboro);  Ph.D.,  1989  (University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Donald  L.  Fox  (1973)  Associate  Chair  and  Professor  of 
Environmental  Sciences  and  Engineering;  —  B.S.,  1965 
(Wichita  State  University);  Ph.D,  1971  (Arizona  State 
University) 

Donald  Edward  Francisco  (1970)  Lecturer  in 
Environmental  Sciences  and  Engineering  —  B.A.,  1964; 
M.A.,  1966  (North  Texas  State  University);  Ph.D.,  1970 
(University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Linda  M.  Frazier  (1972)  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of 
Public  Health  Nursing  —  B.A.,  1976  (Johns  Hopkins 
University);  M.D.,  1980  (Mount  Sinai  School  of  Medicine) 

Gary  L.  Freed  (1992)  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Health 
Policy  and  Administration;  Associate  Professor  of  Pediatrics 
—  B.A.,  1983  (University  of  Texas);  M.D.,  1987  (Baylor 
College  of  Medicine) 
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Deborah  A.  Freund  (1979)  Adjunct  Professor  of  Health 
Policy  and  Administration  —  A.B.,  1972  (Washington 
University);  M.PH.,  1974;  M.A.,  1975;  Ph.D.,  1980 
(University  of  Michigan) 

Bruce  J.  Fried  (1991)  Associate  Professor  of  Health  Policy 
and  Administration  —  B.S.,  1973  (State  University  of  New 
York  at  Buffalo);  M.A.,  1978  (University  of  Chicago);  Ph.D., 
1984  (University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Edward  L.  Frome  (1980)  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of 
Biostatistics  —  B.S.,  1964,  M.S.,  1966  (University  of 
Florida);  Ph.D.,  1972  (Emory  University) 

Robert  R.  Frye  (1992)  Adjunct  Instructor  of  Health 
Behavior  and  Health  Education  —  B.S.,  1966  (Indiana 
University);  M.PH.,  1970  (University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill) 

John  G.  Fryer  (1971)  Research  Professor  of  Biostatistics  — 
B.Sc.,  1960;  Ph.D.,  1964  (University  of  London,  England) 

Sanford  C.  Garner  (1996)  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of 
Nutrition  —  B.A.,  1972;  Ph.D.,'  1989  (University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Joanne  M.  Garrett  (1990)  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of 
Epidemiology;  Research  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine  — 
A.B.,  1969,  M.S.PH.,  1978;  Ph.D.,  1990  (University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Peter  A.  Garrett  (1993)  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of 
Epidemiology  —  A.B.,  1965  (Princeton  University);  M.D., 
1974  (University  of  Pittsburgh);  Ph.D.,  1992  (University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Benjamin  Gilbert  (1982)  Clinical  Assistant  Professor  of 
Health  Policy  and  Administration  —  B.G.S.,  1972 
(University  of  Michigan);  M.PH.,  1976;  J.D.,  1979 
(University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Garimella  Giridhar  (1993)  Adjunct  Professor  of  Health 
Policy  and  Administration  —  B.Sc.,  1966;  M.Sc.,  1968 
(Madras  University,  India);  M.Sc.,  1975;  D.Sc.,  1978 
(Harvard  University) 

William  H.  Glaze  (1989)  Chair  and  Professor  of 
Environmental  Sciences  and  Engineering  —  B.S.,  1956 
(Southwestern  University);  M.S.,  1958;  Ph.D.,  1961 
(University  of  Wisconsin  at  Madison) 

Paul  A.  Godley  (1990)  Clinical  Assistant  Professor  of 
Epidemiology  —  B.A.,  1979  (Yale  University);  M.D.,  1984 
(Harvard  Medical  School);  Ph  D.,  1993  (University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Jean  Goeppinger  (1993)  Professor  of  Public  Health 
Nursing;  Professor  and  Chair,  Community  and  Mental 
Health,  School  of  Nursing  —  B.S.N.,  1964  (St.  Olaf 
College);  M.S.  1966  (University  of  Minnesota);  M.A.,  1974, 
Certificate,  Nurse  Practitioner,  1975;  Ph.D.,  1977  (Case 
Western  Reserve  University) 


Avram  Gold  (1979)  Professor  of  Environmental  Sciences 
and  Engineering  —  B.A.,  1963;  Ph.D,  1969;  M.S.,  1973 
(Harvard  University) 

Suzette  Shaw  Goldman  (1996)  Visiting  Instructor  of 
Nutrition  —  B.S.,  1983;  M.S.,  1984  (University  of 
Tennessee  at  Martin;  Doctoral  Studies  (Iowa  State 
University) 

Hilton  Thomas  Goulson  (1957)  Professor  of  Parasitology 
and  Laboratory  Practice  Emeritus  —  A.B.,  1952  (Luther 
College);  M.S.PH. ,  1953;  Ph.D.,  1957  (University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Geraldine  Gourley  (1963)  Associate  Professor  of  Maternal 
and  Child  Health  Emerita  (1980)  —  Ph.D.,  1935 
(Washburn  University);  M.S.S.W,  1942  (University  of 
Chicago) 

Raymond  S.  Greenberg  (1984)  Adjunct  Professor  of 
Epidemiology  — B.A.,  1976  (University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill);  M.PH.,  1979  (Harvard  University);  M.D., 
1979  (Duke  University);  Ph.D.,  1983  (University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Sandra  B.  Greene  (1978)  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of 
Biostatistics  — B. A.,  1971;  M.S.PH.,  1972;  Dr.PH.,  1977 
(University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Betty  B.  Griffith  (1989)  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of 
Public  Health  Nursing  —  B.S.,  1974  (Winston-Salem  State 
University);  M.A.,  1976  (Appalachian  State  University) 

Jack  D.  Griffith  (1987)  Adjunct  Professor  of  Epidemiology 
—  B.S.,  1959;  M.S.,  1964;  Ph.D.,  1969  (University  of 
Oklahoma) 

James  Ennis  Grizzle  (1960)  Professor  of  Biostatistics 
Emeritus  (1989)  —  B.S.,  1951  (Berea  College);  M.S.,  1953 
(Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University);  Ph.D., 
1960  (North  Carolina  State  University) 

Charles  T.  Grubb  (1996)  Adjunct  Associate  Professor, 
Health  Policy  and  Administration  —  B.A.,  1969  (Gettysburg 
College,  Gettysburg,  PA);  M.S.W,  1973;  Dr.PH.,  1982 
(University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Harry  A.  Guess  (1988)  Adjunct  Professor  of  Epidemiology; 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Biostatistics  —  B.S.,  M.S.,  1964 
(Georgia  Institute  of  Technology);  Ph.D.,  1972  (Stanford 
University);  M.D.,  1979  (University  of  Miami) 

Priscilla  Alden  Guild  (1971)  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of 
Biostatistics;  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Maternal  and 
Child  Health;  Deputy  Director  of  the  Cecil  G.  Sheps  Center 
for  Health  Services  Research  —  B.S.,  1966  (Wilson  College); 
M.S.PH.,  1971  (University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Anthony  C.  Hackney  (1988)  Associate  Professor  of 
Nutrition;  Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education, 
Exercise,  and  Sport  Science;  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 
Physiology  —  B.A.,  1979  (Berea  College);  M.A.,  1981; 

Ph.D.,  1986  (Kent  State  University) 
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Raymond  W.  Hackney  (1993)  Adjunct  Lecturer  in 
Environmental  Sciences  and  Engineering  —  B.A.,  1972; 
M.S.RH.,  1976;  Dr.P.H.,  1989  (University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill) 

Kerry  B.  Hafner  (1993)  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of 
Biostatistics  —  B.S.,  1982  (University  of  Wisconsin);  M.S., 
1984;  Ph.D.,  1988  (University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill) 

James  S.  Hahn  (1992)  Clinical  Instructor  of  Health  Policy 
and  Administration  —  A.B.,  1983  (Stanford  University) 

Pamela  S.  Haines  (1983)  Associate  Professor  of  Nutrition 

—  B.S.,  1970  (Cornell  University);  M.S.,  1977  (University 
of  Florida);  Dr.RH.,  1982  (University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill) 

Joseph  W.  Hales  (1993)  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of 
Health  Policy  and  Administration  —  B.S.,  1987  (Brigham 
Young  University);  Ph.D.,  1991  (University  of  Utah) 

James  E.  Hall  (1982)  Associate  Professor  of  Epidemiology; 
Associate  Professor  of  Pathology  —  B.S.,  1971;  M.S.,  1974 
(University  of  New  Orleans);  Ph.D.,  1979  (Texas  A&rM 
University) 

Maria  M.  Hall  (1995)  Research  Assistant  Professor  of 
Epidemiology  —  B.  Ed.,  1982  (University  of  Saskatchewan); 
M.P.H.,  1984  (University  of  Minnesota);  Sc.D.,  1993  (Johns 
Hopkins  University) 

Paul  K.  Halverson  (1993)  Assistant  Professor  of  Health 
Policy  and  Administration  —  B.S.,  1982;  M.H.S.A.,  1984 
(Arizona  State  University);  Dr.P.H.,  1995  (University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Curtis  G.  Hames  (1978)  Clinical  Professor  of  Epidemiology 

—  B.S.,  1941;  M.D.,  1944  (University  of  Georgia) 

Philip  E.  Hamrick  (1984)  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of 
Environmental  Sciences  and  Engineering  —  B.A.,  1961; 
M.S.,  1962  (North  Carolina  State  University);  Ph.D.,  1968 
(Medical  College  of  Virginia) 

Christina  A.  Harlan  (1991)  Lecturer  in  Public  Health 
Nursing  —  B.S.,  1972  (American  University);  M.A.,  1982 
(New  School  for  Social  Research) 

Joyce  B.  Harp  (1997)  Assistant  Professor  of  Nutrition  — 
B.S.,  1980  (Pennsylvania  State  University);  M.D.,  1984 
(Tulane  University  School  of  Medicine) 

Charles  L.  Harper  (1966)  Professor  of  Health  Behavior  and 
Health  Education  Emeritus  (1984)  —  B.A.,  1949;  M.S.RH., 
1950;  Ph.D.,  1972  (University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill) 

Frank  E.  Harrell,  Jr.  (1980)  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of 
Biostatistics  —  B.S.,  1973  (University  of  Alabama);  Ph.D., 
1979  (University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 


Dean  M.  Harris  (1993)  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of 
Health  Policy  and  Administration  —  B.A.,  1973  (Cornell 
University);  J.D.,  1981  (The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill) 

Robert  L.  Harris,  Jr.  (1973)  Professor  of  Environmental 
Sciences  and  Engineering  Emeritus  —  B.S.Ch.E.,  1949 
(University  of  Arkansas);  M.S.,  1954  (Harvard  University); 
Ph.D.,  1972  (University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Russell  P.  Harris  (1988)  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of 
Epidemiology;  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Social 
Medicine;  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine  —  B.A.,  1967; 
M.D.,  1970  (Johns  Hopkins  University);  M.P.H.,  1987 
(University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Elaine  M.  Hart-Brothers  (1996)  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor 
of  Maternal  and  Child  Health  —  B.S.,  1972  (Brown 
University);  M.D.,  1976  (Tufts  University  School  of 
Medicine);  M.RH.,  1979  (Harvard  University  School  of 
Public  Health) 

Abraham  G.  Hartzema  (1984)  Clinical  Professor  of  Health 
Policy  and  Administration;  Professor  of  Pharmacy  —  B.Sc., 
1974;  Pharm.D.,  1976  (University  of  Utrecht,  The 
Netherlands);  M.S.PH.,  1978  (University  of  Washington); 
Ph.D.,  1982  (University  of  Minnesota) 

James  Ronald  Hass  (1975)  Adjunct  Professor  of 
Environmental  Sciences  and  Engineering;  Adjunct  Associate 
Professor  of  Chemistry  —  B.A.,  1967  (Appalachian  State 
University);  Ph.D.,  1972  (University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill) 

John  W.  Hatch  (1971)  Kenan  Professor  of  Health  Behavior 
and  Health  Education  Emeritus  —  B.A.,  1957  (Knoxville 
College);  M.S.W,  1959  (Atlanta  University);  Dr.RH.,  1974 
(University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Carl  G.  Hayes  (1969)  Adjunct  Professor  of  Epidemiology 
—  B.S.,  1955  (Mercer  University);  M.RH.,  1963;  Ph.D., 

1969  (University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Milton  Sydney  Heath,  Jr.  (1957)  Professor  of 
Environmental  Sciences  and  Engineering;  Professor  in 
Institute  of  Government  —  A.B.,  1949  (Harvard  University); 
LL.B.,  1952  (Columbia  University) 

Gerardo  Heiss  (1976)  Professor  of  Epidemiology  —  M.D., 

1968  (University  of  Chile);  M.Sc.,  1973  (London 
University);  Ph.D.,  1976  (University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill) 

William  D.  Heizer  (1970)  Professor  of  Nutrition;  Professor 
of  Medicine  —  A.B.,  1958  (King  College);  M.D.,  1963 
(Johns  Hopkins  University) 

Ronald  William  Helms  (1968)  Professor  of  Biostatistics  — 
B.A.,  1963;  M.A.,  1966  (University  of  Tennessee);  Ph.D., 

1969  (North  Carolina  State  University) 
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Marcia  E.  Herman-Giddens  (1996)  Adjunct  Associate 
Professor  of  Maternal  Health  and  Child  Health  —  B.H.S., 
1978  (Duke  University);  M.P.H.,  1985;  Ph.D.,  1994 
(University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Irva  Hertz-Picciotto  (1990)  Associate  Professor  of 
Epidemiology  —  A.B.,  1970;  M.P.H.,  1984;  M.A.,  1985; 
Ph.D.,  1989  (University  of  California  at  Berkeley) 

William  Theodore  Herzog  (1964)  Associate  Professor  of 
Health  Policy  and  Administration  Emeritus  (1995)  —  B.A., 
1955  (Knox  College);  M.S.RH.,  1958  (University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

John  L.  S.  Hickey  (1979)  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of 
Environmental  Sciences  and  Engineering  —  B.S.C.E.,  1948 
(Texas  Technical  University);  M.S.S.E.,  1949  (Harvard 
University);  M.S.PH.,  1974;  Ph.D.,  1977  (University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Marion  E.  Highriter  (1968)  Associate  Professor  in  Public 
Health  Nursing  Emerita;  Associate  Professor  of  Nursing 
Emerita  —  B.A.,  1950  (Mount  Holyoke  College);  M.N., 

1953  (Yale  University);  M.RH.,  1958;  D.Sc.,  1969  (Harvard 
University) 

Godfrey  M.  Hochbaum  (1972)  Professor  of  Health 
Behavior  and  Health  Education  Emeritus  (1988)  —  B.A., 
1947  (American  University);  M.A.,  1949  (George 
Washington  University);  Ph.D.,  1953  (University  of 
Minnesota) 

Daniel  Goodman  Horvitz  (1973)  Adjunct  Professor  of 
Biostatistics  - —  B.S.,  1943  (Massachusetts  State  College); 
Ph.D.,  1953  (Iowa  State  University) 

James  D.  Hosking  (1980)  Research  Associate  Professor  of 
Biostatistics  —  B.S.,  1974  (Georgia  Institute  of  Technology); 
M.A.,  1978;  Ph.D.,  1980  (University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill) 

Richard  M.  House  (1980)  Associate  Dean  and  Director  of 
the  Center  for  Distance  Learning  and  Health 
Communications;  Clinical  Associate  Professor  of  Health 
Behavior  and  Health  Education  —  B.S.,  1963  (East  Carolina 
University);  M.RH.,  1969  (University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill);  Ed.D.,  1983  (North  Carolina  State  University) 

David  H.  Howells  (1967)  Professor  of  Environmental 
Sciences  and  Engineering  Emeritus  (1976)  —  B.S.C.E., 

1949  (Oregon  State  University);  M.S.S.E.,  1955 
(Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology) 

Dionissios  T.  Hristopulos  (1995)  Research  Assistant 
Professor  of  Environmental  Sciences  —  Diploma,  1985 
(National  Technical  University  of  Athens,  Greece);  Ph.D., 
1991  (Princeton  University) 

Maynard  Michael  Hufschmidt  (1965)  Professor  of 
Environmental  Sciences  and  Engineering  Emeritus  (1979); 
Professor  of  City  and  Regional  Planning  —  B.S.,  1939 
(University  of  Illinois);  M.RA.,  1955;  D.P.A.,  1964  (Harvard 
University) 


Barbara  S.  Hulka  (1967)  Kenan  Professor  of  Epidemiology; 
Clinical  Associate  Professor  of  Family  Medicine,  School  of 
Medicine  —  B.A.,  1952  (Radcliffe  College);  M.S.,  1954 
(Juilliard  School  of  Music);  M.D.,  1959;  M.P.H.,  1961 
(Columbia  University) 

Jaroslav  Fabian  Hulka  (1966)  Professor  of  Maternal  and 
Child  Health  Emeritus;  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and 
Gynecology  Emeritus,  School  of  Medicine  —  B.S.,  1952 
(Harvard  University);  M.D.,  1956  (Columbia  University) 

Ronald  J.  Hunt  (1990)  Clinical  Professor  of  Epidemiology; 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Health  Policy  and  Administration; 
Professor  of  Dental  Ecology;  Assistant  Dean  for  Academic 
Affairs,  School  of  Dentistry  —  D.D.S.,  1973;  M.S.,  1982 
(University  of  Iowa) 

Robert  R.  Huntley  (1989)  Adjunct  Professor  of  Health 
Policy  and  Administration;  Adjunct  Professor  of  Family 
Medicine,  School  of  Medicine  —  B.S.,  1947  (Davidson 
College);  M.D.,  1951  (Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medicine) 

Michel  A.  Ibrahim  (1969)  Dean,  School  of  Public  Health; 
Professor  of  Epidemiology  —  M.D.,  1957  (University  of 
Cairo,  Egypt);  M.P.H.,  1961;  Ph.D.,  1964  (University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Debra  E.  Irwin  (1993)  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of 
Epidemiology  —  B.S.,  1983  (University  of  Wisconsin); 
M.S.PH.,  1989;  Ph.D.,  1992  (University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill) 

Bethany  L.  Jackson  (1994)  Clinical  Associate  Professor  of 
Nutrition  —  B.A.,  1948  (Hunter  College);  M.A.,  1982; 
Ph.D.,  1985  (University  of  Kansas  at  Kansas  City) 

Christine  Jackson  (1991)  Assistant  Professor  of  Health 
Behavior  and  Health  Education  —  B.A.,  1980  (San  Diego 
State  University);  M.A.,  1983;  Ph.D.,  1985  (University  of 
California  at  Irvine) 

Ethel  Jackson  (1980)  Clinical  Assistant  Professor  of  Health 
Behavior  and  Health  Education  —  B.S.,  1960  (Bennett 
College);  M.P.H.,  1973  (University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill) 

Howard  Newman  Jacobson  (1978)  Clinical  Professor  of 
Maternal  and  Child  Health  Emeritus  (1988)  —  B.Sc.,  1947; 
B.M.,  1950;  M.D.,  1951  (Northwestern  University  Medical 
School) 

Sagar  C.  Jain  (1965)  Professor  of  Health  Policy  and 
Administration;  Clinical  Professor  of  Psychiatry  —  B.A., 
1950;  M.A.,  1952  (Delhi  University,  India);  Ph.D.,  1964 
(Cornell  University) 

Sherman  A.  James  (1973)  Adjunct  Professor  of 
Epidemiology  —  A.B.,  1964  (Talladega  College);  Ph.D., 
1973  (Washington  University) 

Harvey  Edward  Jeffries  (1970)  Professor  of  Environmental 
Sciences  and  Engineering  —  B.S.,  1964  (Florida 
Presbyterian  College);  M.S.PH.,  1967;  Ph.D.,  1971 
(University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 
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Vanessa  Farrar  Jeffries  (1994)  Adjunct  Instructor  of  Health 
Behavior  and  Health  Education  —  B.S.,  1980  (North 
Carolina  Central  University);  M.Ed.,  1994  (University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Greensboro) 

C.  David  Jenkins  (1997)  Adjunct  Professor  of 
Epidemiology  —  A.B.,  1950;  M.A.,  1953  (University  of 
Chicago);  Ph.D.,  1960  (University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill) 

William  F.  Jessee  (1980)  Adjunct  Professor  of  Health  Policy 
and  Administration  —  A.B.,  1968  (Stanford  University); 
M.D.,  1972  (University  of  California  at  San  Diego) 

J.  Donald  Johnson  (1961)  Professor  of  Environmental 
Sciences  and  Engineering  Emeritus  (1990)  —  B.S.,  1957 
(University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles);  Ph.D.,  1962 
(University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Lorraine  B.  Johnson  (1990)  Clinical  Assistant  Professor  of 
Public  Health  Nursing;  Clinical  Assistant  Professor  of 
Dermatology,  School  of  Medicine  —  B.S.,  1970  (University 
of  Pennsylvania);  M.A.,  1976  (Marywood  College);  M.P.H., 
1979;  Ph.D.,  1986  (Johns  Hopkins  University) 

Douglas  A.  Johnston  (1991)  Adjunct  Instructor  of  Health 
Policy  and  Adminstration —  B.A.,  1968;  J.D.,  1971 
(University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Richard  Eugene  Johnston  (1973)  Professor  of 
Environmental  Sciences  and  Engineering;  Professor  of 
Radiology  —  B.S.,  1956  (University  of  Akron);  M.S.,  1958, 
Ph.D.,  1968  (Vanderbilt  University) 

Bobbette  A.  Jones  (1995)  Research  Instructor  of  Nutrition 
—  B.S.,  1972  (Limestone  College);  M.S.,  1974  (University 
of  Tennessee  at  Knoxville);  Dr.P.H.,  1992  (University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Rhondette  L.  Jones  (1996)  Adjunct  Instructor  of  Health 
Behavior  and  Health  Education  —  B.A.,  1991;  M.P.H.,  1993 
(University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Dennis  Ray  Joyner  (1991)  Adjunct  Instructor  of  Health 
Behavior  and  Health  Education  —  B.S.RH.,  1984;  M.P.H., 
1986  (University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

William  Dean  Kalsbeek  (1978)  Professor  of  Biostatistics  — 
B.A.,  1968  (Northwestern  College);  M.P.H.,  1970;  Ph.D., 
1973  (University  of  Michigan) 

Arnold  Daniel  Kaluzny  (1967)  Professor  of  Health  Policy 
and  Administration;  Clinical  Professor  of  Pharmacology  — 
B.S.,  1960  (University  of  Wisconsin);  M.H.A.,  1962;  Ph.D., 
1967  (University  of  Michigan) 

Barun  K.  Kanjilal  (1997)  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of 
Health  Policy  and  Administration  —  B.A.,  1974;  M.A.,  1976 
(University  of  Burdwan,  West  Bengal,  India);  Ph.D.,  1992 
(Louisiana  State  University) 


Richard  M.  Kamens  (1984)  Professor  of  Environmental 
Sciences  and  Engineering  —  A.A.S.,  1963  (Orange  County 
Community  College);  B.A.,  1965  (State  University  of  New 
York  at  Buffalo);  M.S.P.H.,  1971  (University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Berton  H.  Kaplan  (1960)  Professor  of  Epidemiology  — 

B.S.,  1951  (Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State 
University);  M.S.,  1952;  Ph.D.,  1962  (University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Norman  L.  Kaplan  (1994)  Adjunct  Professor  of  Biostatistics 

—  B.A.,  1966  (Case  Institute  of  Technology);  M.S.,  1967; 
Ph.D.,  1970  (Stanford  University) 

Frank  W.  Kari  (1991)  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of 
Nutrition  —  B.S.,  1974;  M.S.,  1977;  Ph.D.,  1981 
(University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana) 

Alan  F.  Karr  (1993)  Professor  of  Biostatistics;  Professor  of 
Statistics  — B.S.,  1969;  M.S.,  1970;  Ph.D.,  1973 
(Northwestern  University) 

Teresa  L.  Kauf  (1995)  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Health 
Policy  and  Administration;  Assistant  Professor  of  Pharmacy 

—  B.A.,  1989  (University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte); 
M.S.,  1992;  Ph.D.,  1995  (University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana- 
Champaign) 

Mildred  Kaufman  (1977)  Professor  of  Nutrition  Emerita 
(1990)  —  B.S.,  1947  (Simmons  College);  M.S.,  1952 
(Columbia  University  Teachers  College) 

Ulrich  Keil  (1989)  Adjunct  Professor  of  Epidemiology  — 
M.D.,  1971  (University  of  Heidelberg,  Germany);  M.P.H., 
1971  (University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles);  Ph.D.,  1980 
(University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Kristine  S.  Kelsey  (1993)  Research  Instructor  of  Nutrition; 
Clinical  Scientist  in  the  Center  for  Study  of  Development 
and  Learning  —  B.S.,  1983  (Framingham  State  College); 
M.S.,  1985  (Tufts  University);  Ph.D.,  1993  (University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

John  C.  Key  (1971)  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Health 
Behavior  and  Health  Education  —  B.S.,  1963  (North 
Carolina  State  University);  M.S.PH.,  1964  (University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill);  M.S.W,  1970;  Ph.D.,  1972 
(Brandeis  University) 

Amin  Khalil  (1983)  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Health 
Behavior  and  Health  Education  —  B.S.,  1966;  M.S.,  1968 
(East  Tennessee  State  University);  M.P.H.,  1972  (University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

David  C.  Kibbe  (1993)  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of 
Health  Policy  and  Administration  —  B.A.,  1973  (Harvard 
College);  M.D.,  1979  (Case -Western  Reserve  University); 
M.B.A.,  1990  (University  of  Texas) 

Kerry  E.  Kilpatrick  (1987)  Chair  and  Professor  of  Health 
Policy  and  Administration  —  B.S.E.,  1963  (University  of 
Michigan);  M.B.A.,  1963  (Harvard  University);  M.S.,  1967, 
Ph.D.,  1970  (University  of  Michigan) 
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Jean  E.  Kincade  (1990)  Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health 
Nursing;  Assistant  Professor  of  Health  Policy  and 
Administration  —  B.S.N.,  1968  (University  of 
Saskatchewan,  Canada);  M.N.,  1972  (University  of  Florida); 
Ph.D.,  1979  (Brown  University) 

Bernard  R.  Kingsley  (1991)  Adjunct  Instructor  of  Health 
Policy  and  Administration  —  B.A.,  1972;  M.A.Ed.,  1973 
(University  of  Alabama  at  Birmingham);  M.B.A.,  1983  (Ohio 
University) 

Betty  George  Kirkley  (1984)  Clinical  Associate  Professor  of 
Nutrition  —  A.B.,  1976  (University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill);  Ph.D.,  1982  (Washington  University) 

Grace  E.  Kissling  (1992)  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of 
Biostatistics  —  B.S.,  1977  (Georgia  Institute  of  Technology); 
Ph.D.,  1981  (University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Lynn  K.  Knauff  (1970)  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of 
Maternal  and  Child  Health  —  B.A.,  1957  (St.  Lawrence 
University);  M.PH.,  1970  (University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill) 

Gary  Grove  Koch  (1967)  Professor  of  Biostatistics  —  B.S., 
1962;  M.S.,  1963  (Ohio  State  University);  Ph.D.,  1968 
(University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Jeffrey  S.  Koeze  (1987)  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of 
Health  Policy  and  Administration;  Assistant  Professor, 
Institute  of  Government  —  B.A.,  1982  (University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill);  J.D.,  1986  (University  of  Virginia) 

Lenore  Kohlmeier  (1992)  Professor  of  Nutrition;  Professor 
of  Epidemiology  —  B.Sc.,  1975  (Colgate  University);  M.Sc., 
1977  (Harvard  University);  Ph.D.,  1982  (Justus  Liebig 
University,  Germany) 

Martin  Kohlmeier  (1992)  Research  Professor  of  Nutrition 
—  Medical  Diploma,  1976  (University  of  Heidelberg, 
Germany) 

Thomas  Robert  Konrad  (1978)  Research  Associate 
Professor  of  Health  Policy  and  Administration;  Research 
Associate  Professor  of  Dental  Ecology  and  Health  Services 
Research  —  B.A.,  1966  (University  of  Santa  Clara);  M.A., 
1970;  Ph.D.,  1975  (University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill) 

Jacob  Koomen,  Jr.  (1959)  Professor  of  Health  Policy  and 
Administration  Emeritus  (1985)  —  B.S.,  1939;  M.D.,  1945 
(University  of  Rochester);  M.P.H.,  1957  (University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Mark  J.  Koruda  (1988)  Assistant  Professor  of  Nutrition; 
Assistant  Professor  of  Surgery  —  B.S.,  1977  (Boston 
College);  M.D.,  1981  (Yale  University) 

Jonathan  Bruce  Kotch  (1978)  Associate  Chair  and 
Professor  of  Maternal  and  Child  Health  —  B.A.,  1968 
(Columbia  College);  M.D.,  1973  (Stanford  University);  B.A., 
1974  (Cambridge  University);  M.PH.,  1977  (University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill);  M.A.,  1978  (Cambridge 
University) 


Milton  Kotelchuck  (1988)  Professor  of  Maternal  and 
Child  Health  —  B.A.,  1967  (Johns  Hopkins  University); 
M.A.,  1968;  Ph.D.,  1972;  M.P.H.,  1975  (Harvard  University) 

Mary  G.  Kovar  (1988)  Adjunct  Professor  of  Health  Policy 
and  Administration  —  B.S.,  1951;  M.S.,  1955  (University  of 
Pittsburgh);  Ph.D.,  1982  (University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill) 

Kathryn  D.  Kramer  (1991)  Lecturer  in  Health  Behavior  and 
Health  Education;  Clinical  Associate  Professor,  School  of 
Social  Work  —  B.S.,  1976  (University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill);  M.S.,1980;  M.S.,  1983;  Ph.D.,  1988  (Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University) 

Edward  J.  Kuenzler  (1965)  Professor  of  Environmental 
Sciences  and  Engineering  Emeritus  (1992)  —  B.S.,  1951 
(University  of  Florida);  M.S.,  1953;  Ph.D.,  1959  (University 
of  Georgia) 

Lawrence  Louis  Kupper  (1970)  Professor,  of  Biostatistics  — 
B.S.,  1961  (University  of  Maryland);  M.S.,  1965  (University 
of  Florida);  Ph.D.,  1970  (University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill) 

David  K.  La  (1997)  Research  Assistant  Professor  of 
Environmental  Sciences  and  Engineering  —  B.A.,  1986 
(University  of  California  at  Berkeley);  M.PH.,  1988;  Ph.D., 
1992  (University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles) 

Suzanne  E.  Landis  (1986)  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of 
Epidemiology;  Clinical  Associate  Professor  of  Family 
Medicine;  Clinical  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine  —  B.S., 

1974  (Muhlenberg  College);  M.D.,  1978  (University  of 
Pennsylvania);  M.PH.,  1986  (University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill) 

Anita  Diane  Lasswell  (1995)  Research  Assistant  Professor 
of  Nutrition  —  B.S.,  1974  (Florida  State  University);  M.S., 

1975  (Florida  International  University);  Ph.D.  1995 
(University  of  Maryland) 

Donald  Thomas  Lauria  (1965)  Professor  of  Environmental 
Science  and  Engineering  —  B.C.E.,  1956  (Manhattan 
College);  M.S.S.E.,  1965  (Syracuse  University);  Ph.D.,  1970 
(University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Lisa  M.  LaVange  (1989)  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of 
Biostatistics  —  B.A.,  1974  (The  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill);  M.A.,1976  (University  of  Massachusetts  at 
Amherst);  Ph.D.,  1983  (University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill) 

Cindy  P  Lawler  (1996)  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of 
Biostatistics;  Research  Scientist,  Neuroscience  Center; 
Research  Assistant  Professor  in  Psychiatry  —  B.A.,  1981 
(University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte);  M.A.,  1983; 
Ph.D.,  1987  (Northwestern  University  at  Boston) 

Therese  R  Lawler  (1977)  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of 
Public  Health  Nursing  —  B.S.N.,  1957  (Georgetown 
University);  M.S.,  1972  (East  Carolina  University);  M.P.H., 
1986  (University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill);  Ed.D., 
1982  (North  Carolina  State  University) 
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John  J.  Lee  (1988)  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Health 
Policy  and  Administration  —  B.S.,  1956  (Merrimack 
College);  M.B.A.,  1970  (University  of  Florida  at  Gainesville) 

Kerry  Lamont  Lee  (1975)  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of 
Biostatistics  —  B.S.,  1965  (University  of  Utah);  M.S.,  1966 
(Stanford  University);  Ph.D.,  1975  (University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Linda  S.  Leininger  (1991)  Lecturer  in  Health  Behavior  and 
Health  Education;  Clinical  Assistant  Professor  and  Associate 
Director  in  Department  of  Medicine;  Adjunct  Assistant 
Professor  of  Social  Medicine  —  B.S.,  1972  (Iowa  State 
University);  M.D.,  1979  (University  of  Iowa);  M.PH.,  1990 
(University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

David  H.  Leith  (1984)  Professor  of  Environmental  Sciences 
and  Engineering  —  B.S.,  1970;  M.S.,  1970  (University  of 
Cincinnati);  D.S.,  1975  (Harvard  University) 

Stanley  M.  Lemon  (1996)  Clinical  Professor  of 
Epidemiology;  Professor  and  Associate  Chair  of  Medicine; 
Professor  of  Microbiology  —  A.B.,  1968  (Princeton 
University);  M.D.,  1972  (University  of  Rochester) 

Eugene  J.  Lengerich  (1995)  Clinical  Assistant  Professor  of 
Epidemiology  —  B.S.,  1977  (Bowling  Green  State 
University);  VM.D.,  1987  (University  of  Pennsylvania); 

M.S.,  1987  (Pennsylvania  State  University) 

Judith  T.  Lessler  (1981)  Adjunct  Professor  of  Biostatistics 
—  B.A.,  1966  (University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill); 
M.A.T.,  1967  (Emory  University);  Ph.D.,  1974  (University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Amy  A.  Levine  (1993)  Clinical  Assistant  Professor  of 
Nutrition;  Clinical  Assistant  Professor  of  Pediatrics,  School 
of  Medicine  —  B.S.,  1983  (College  of  William  and  Mary); 
M.D.,  1987  (Medical  College  of  Virginia);  Ph.D.,  1994, 
(University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Ronald  H.  Levine  (1980)  Adjunct  Professor  of  Health 
Policy  and  Administration  —  B.S.,  1955  (Union  College); 
M.D.,  1959  (State  University  of  New  York);  M.PH.,  1967 
(University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Joellen  Lewtas  (1995)  Adjunct  Professor  of  Environmental 
Sciences  and  Engineering  —  B.S.,  1966  (University  of  Puget 
Sound);  Ph.D.,  1973  (North  Carolina  State  University) 

Duanping  Liao  (1995)  Research  Assistant  Professor  of 
Epidemiology  —  M.D.,  1983  (Tongji  Medical  University); 
M.PH.,  1990;  Ph.D.,  1994  (University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill) 

G.  Fletcher  Linder  (1995)  Research  Assistant  Professor  of 
Public  Health  Nursing;  —  B.A.,  1984  (  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Asheville);  M.A.,  1990;  Ph.D.,  1995  (University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Linda  West  Little  (1971)  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of 
Environmental  Sciences  and  Engineering  —  B.A.,  1959 
(North  Carolina  College  for  Women  at  Greensboro); 
M.S.P.H.,  1962;  Ph.D.,  1968  (University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill) 


Ruth  E.  Little  (1992)  Adjunct  Professor  of  Epidemiology  — 
B.A.,  1952;  M.A.,  1960  (Indiana  University);  M.S.,  1968 
(University  of  Washington);  Sc.D.,  1976  (Johns  Hopkins 
University) 

Edison  T.  Liu  (1987)  Professor  of  Epidemiology;  Professor 
of  Biochemistry  and  Biophysics  and  Professor  of  Medicine 

—  B.S.,  1973;  M.D.,  1978  (Stanford  University) 

Frank  Aloysius  Loda,  Jr.  (1967)  Adjunct  Professor  of 
Maternal  and  Child  Health;  Professor  of  Pediatrics,  School 
of  Medicine  —  A.B.,  1956  (Harvard  University);  M.D.,  1960 
(Vanderbilt  University) 

Robert  A.  Loddengaard  (1972)  Clinical  Professor  of  Health 
Policy  and  Administration  Emeritus  (1988)  —  B.E.E.,  1949 
(City  College  of  New  York);  M.S.RH.,  1971  (University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Stephanie  J.  London  (1996)  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of 
Epidemiology  —  A.B.,  1978  (Harvard  University);  M.D., 
1983  (Harvard  Medical  School);  Ph.D.,  1989  (Harvard 
School  of  Public  Health) 

John  B.  Longenecker  (1989)  Director,  Institute  of 
Nutrition;  Clinical  Professor  of  Nutrition  —  B.A.,  1952 
(Franklin  and  Marshall  College);  M.A.,  1954;  Ph.D.,  1956 
(University  of  Texas) 

Matthew  R  Longnecker  (1996)  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 
of  Epidemiology  —  B.S.,  1978  (Antioch  College);  M.D., 

1981  (Dartmouth  Medical  School);  Sc.D.,  1989  (Harvard 
School  of  Public  Health) 

Dana  P.  Loomis  (1989)  Associate  Professor  of  Epidemiology 

—  B.A.,  1978  (Oberlin  College);  M.S.,  1985;  M.S.PH.,1986; 
Ph.D.,  1989  (University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Dexter  S.  Louie  (1991)  Assistant  Professor  of  Nutrition  — 
A.B.,  1974;  B.S.,  1976;  Ph.D.,  1982  (University  of  California 
at  Berkeley) 

James  W.  Luckey  (1980)  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of 
Health  Policy  and  Administration  —  B.A.,  1972  (University 
of  Colorado);  Ph.D.,  1978  (University  of  Nebraska  at 
Lincoln) 

Richard  A.  Luettich,  Jr.  (1986)  Associate  Professor  of 
Environmental  Sciences  and  Engineering;  Associate 
Professor  of  Marine  Sciences;  Associate  Professor  of 
Institute  of  Marine  Sciences  —  B.C.E.,  1979;  M.S.,  1981 
(Georgia  Institute  of  Technology);  Sc.D.,  1987 
(Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology) 

Anders  S.  Lunde  (1968)  Adjunct  Professor  of  Biostatistics 

—  B.A.,  1938  (St.  Lawrence  University);  M.A.,  1947;  Ph.D., 
1955  (Columbia  University) 

Frances  M.  Lynn  (1985)  Research  Associate  Professor  of 
Environmental  Sciences  and  Engineering;  Director  of 
Environmental  Resources  Project  in  the  Interdisciplinary 
Curriculum  in  Practice  and  Leadership  —  B.A.,  1966 
(Goucher  College);  M.A.,  1969  (Columbia  University); 
Dr.PH.,  1983  (University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 
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John  Newton  MacCormack  (1979)  Adjunct  Professor  of 
Epidemiology  —  B.A.,  1958  (Duke  University);  M.D.,  1962; 
M.RH.,  1968  (University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Michael  C.  Madden  (1989)  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of 
Environmental  Sciences  and  Engineering;  Research  Associate 
in  Center  for  Environmental  Medicine  and  Lung  Biology  — 
B.S.,  1977  (Manhattan  College);  M.S.,  1980  (University  of 
Georgia);  Ph.D.,  1986  (University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill) 

Donald  Lewis  Madison  (1969)  Professor  of  Health  Policy 
and  Administration;  Professor  of  Social  and  Administrative 
Medicine  and  Family  Medicine,  School  of  Medicine  — 
B.Mus.Ed.,  1958  (La  Sierra  College);  M.D.,  1965  (Loma 
Linda  University) 

Barry  H.  Margolin  (1987)  Chair  and  Professor  of 
Biostatistics  —  B.S.,  1963  (City  College  of  New  York);  M.A., 
1964;  Ph.D.,  1967  (Harvard  University) 

Lewis  H.  Margolis  (1990)  Associate  Professor  of  Maternal 
and  Child  Health  —  A.B.,  1970;  M.D.,  1974  (University  of 
Chicago);  M.PH.,  1980  (University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill) 

Peter  A.  Margolis  (1991)  Clinical  Associate  Professor  of 
Epidemiology;  Associate  Professor  of  Pediatrics  —  A.B., 
1976  (Dartmouth  College);  M.D.,  1980  (New  York 
University);  Ph.D.,  1990  (University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill) 

Christopher  S.  Martens  (1974)  Professor  of  Environmental 
Sciences  and  Engineering;  William  B.  Aycock  Professor  of 
Marine  Sciences;  William  B.  Aycock  Professor  of  Geology  — 
B.S.,  1968;  M.S.,  1969;  Ph.D.,  1972  (Florida  State 
University  at  Tallahassee) 

Holly  E.  Martin  (1993)  Adjunct  Instructor  of  Health 
Behavior  and  Health  Education  —  B.A.,  1973  (Trinity 
University);  M.Ed.,  1979  (University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Greensboro) 

Sandra  L.  Martin  (1990)  Assistant  Professor  of  Maternal 
and  Child  Health  —  B.A.,  1978;  M.Sc.,  1984  (McMaster 
University);  Ph.D.,  1988  (University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill) 

Scot  T.  Martin  (1996)  Assistant  Professor  of  Environmental 
Sciences  and  Engineering  —  B.S.,  1991  (Georgetown 
University,  Washington,  DC);  Ph.D.,  1995  (California 
Institute  of  Technology,  Pasadena) 

Karen  Mastroianni  (1989)  Adjunct  Clinical  Instructor  of 
Public  Health  Nursing  —  B.S.R.N.,  1979  (University  of 
Akron);  M.PH.,  1988  (University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill) 

David  B.  Matchar  (1989)  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of 
Health  Policy  and  Administration  —  A.B.,  1976  (Princeton 
University);  M.D.,  1980  (University  of  Maryland) 


Josephine  A.  Mauskopf  (1997)  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 
of  Health  Policy  and  Administration  —  M.A.,  1967;  M.H.A., 
1978;  Ph.D.,  1981  (Duke  University) 

Linda  A.  Mayne  (1993)  Clinical  Assistant  Professor  of 
Public  Health  Nursing  —  B.S.,  1984  (Bowling  Green 
University);  M.RA.,  1992;  M.S.N.,  1993  (East  Carolina 
University) 

Imogene  McCanless  (1984)  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of 
Biostatistics  —  B.A.,  1972;  M.A.,  1973  (University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Greensboro);  Ph.D.,  1982  (University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Margaret  F.  McCann  (1992)  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of 
Epidemiology  —  A.B.,  1970  (Middlebury  College);  M.S., 
1973  (Hunter  College);  Ph.D.,  1984  (University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Laura  K.  McCormick  (1992)  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of 
Health  Behavior  and  Health  Education  —  B.A.,  1982 
(University  of  Tennessee);  M.S.PH.,  1989  (University  of 
South  Carolina) 

David  McCoy  (1986)  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Health 
Behavior  and  Health  Education  —  B.S.,  1976;  M.Ed.,  1979 
(University  of  Georgia);  M.PH.,  1982;  J.D.,  1985  (University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

William  F.  McDonnell,  III  (1992)  Adjunct  Associate 
Professor  of  Epidemiology  —  B.S.,  1972  (Tulane  University); 
M.D.,  1977  (Washington  University,  Missouri);  Ph.D.,  1991 
(University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Stephen  R.  McDow  (1993)  Adjunct  Research  Assistant 
Professor  of  Environmental  Sciences  and  Engineering  — 
A.B.,  1980  (University  of  California  at  Santa  Cruz);  Ph.D., 
1986  (Oregon  Graduate  Center) 

Curtis  P  McLaughlin  (1968)  Professor  of  Health  Policy  and 
Administration;  Professor  of  Business  Administration; 
Coordinator  of  Operations  Management  and  Quantitative 
Methods,  School  of  Business  —  B.A.,  1954  (Wesleyan 
College);  M.B.A.,  1956;  D.B.A.,  1966  (Harvard  University) 

Kenneth  R.  McLeroy  (1983)  Adjunct  Professor  of  Health 
Behavior  and  Health  Education  —  B.S.,  1967  (University  of 
Houston);  M.S.,  1970  (University  of  Oklahoma);  Ph.D., 

1982  (University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Michael  J.  McMahon  (1997)  Clinical  Assistant  Professor  of 
Epidemiology;  Assistant  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and 
Gynecology  —  B.S.,  1984  (Valparaiso  University);  M.PH., 
1995  (University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill);  M.D., 
1989  (Indiana  University) 

Robert  G.  McMurray  (1990)  Professor  of  Nutrition; 
Professor  of  Physical  Education,  Exercise  and  Sport  Science 
—  B.S.E.,  1967  (New  York  State  University  College);  M.A., 
1968  (Ball  State  University);  Ph.D.,  1977  (Indiana  University) 
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Melinda  S.  Meade  (1978)  Adjunct  Professor  of 
Epidemiology;  Professor  of  Geography  —  B.A.,  1966 
(Hofstra  University);  M.A.,  1970  (Michigan  State 
University);  Ph.D.,  1974  (University  of  Hawaii) 

Marie  Meglen  (1987)  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of 
Maternal  and  Child  Health  —  B.S.,  1963  (College  of  Saint 
Scholastica);  M.S.C.,  1968  (Columbia  University) 

Robert  E.  Meyer  (1996)  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of 
Maternal  and  Child  Health  —  B.A.,  1983  (University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Charlotte;  M.P.H.,  1986  (University  of 
Tennessee,  Knoxville);  Ph.D.,  1992  (University  of  South 
Carolina,  Columbia) 

Wilbur  K.  Milhous  (1989)  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of 
Epidemiology  —  B.S.,  1970,  M.S.,  1972  (Clemson 
University);  Ph.D.,  1983  (University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill) 

Nancy  Milio  (1976)  Professor  of  Health  Policy  and 
Administration;  Professor  of  Nursing  —  B.S.,  1960;  M.A., 
1965  (Wayne  State  University);  Ph.D.,  1970  (Yale 
University) 

C.  Arden  Miller  (1966)  Professor  of  Maternal  and  Child 
Health  Emeritus  —  M.D.,  1948  (Yale  University) 

Cass  T.  Miller  (1985)  Professor  of  Environmental  Sciences 
and  Engineering  —  B.S.,  1977;  M.S.,  1979  (University  of 
Toledo);  M.S.,  1981;  Ph.D.,  1984  (University  of  Michigan) 

Maureen  M.  Miller  (1993)  Adjunct  Instructor  of  Public 
Health  Nursing  —  B.S.N.,  1972  (St.  Louis  University); 
M.PH.,  1976  (Tulane  University) 

Robert  Craft  Millikan  (1993)  Assistant  Professor  of 
Epidemiology  —  B.S.,  1982;  D.VM.,  1984  (University  of 
California  at  Davis);  M.PH.,  1991  (University  of  California 
at  Los  Angeles) 

Christine  L.  Moe  (1993)  Assistant  Professor  of 
Epidemiology  —  B.A.,  1979  (Swarthmore  College);  M.S., 
1984;  Ph.D.,  1989  (University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill) 

Karen  Monaco  (1990)  Adjunct  Instructor  of  Health 
Behavior  and  Health  Education  —  B.A.,  1964  (Newton 
College);  M.S.,  1975  (City  University  of  New  York) 

Beatrice  Bell  Mongeau  (1962)  Associate  Professor  of  Public 
Health  Nursing  Ementa  (1978)  —  B.S.,  1955;  M.PH.,  1956; 
Ph.D.,  1973  (University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Karen  S.  Moore  (1995)  Adjunct  Instructor  of  Health 
Behavior  and  Health  Education  —  B.A,  1983  (Lewis  and 
Clark  College);  M.PH.,  1991  (University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill) 

Merry  K.  Moos  (1981)  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of 
Maternal  and  Child  Health;  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  in 
the  School  of  Nursing;  Research  Associate  Professor  of 
OB/GYN  —  B.S.N.,  1970  (University  of  Washington); 
Certificate,  1973  (University  of  California);  M.PH.  1978 
(University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 


David  Humphreys  Moreau  (1968)  Professor  of 
Environmental  Sciences  and  Engineering;  Professor  of  City 
and  Regional  Planning;  Director  of  Water  Resources,  North 
Carolina  State  University  —  B.S.,  1960  (Mississippi  State 
University);  M.S.,  1963  (University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill);  Ph.D.,  1967  (Harvard  University) 

Timothy  M.  Morgan  (1987)  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of 
Biostatistics  — B.A. ,  1979;  M.S.,  1980;  Ph.D.,  1983 
(University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles) 

Dexter  L.  Morris  (1987)  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of 
Epidemiology;  Assistant  Professor  of  Emergency  Medicine; 
Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine  —  B.A.,  1974  (University  of 
Indiana);  Ph.D.,  1980  (University  of  Texas);  M.D.,  1984 
(Baylor  College  of  Medicine) 

Charles  S.  Morrison  (1994)  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of 
Health  Behavior  and  Health  Education  —  B.A.,  1974 
(Connecticut  College);  M.PH.,  1983  (University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill);  Ph.D.,  1991  (University  of 
Massachusetts  at  Amherst) 

Joseph  P.  Morrissey  (1987)  Adjunct  Professor  of  Health 
Policy  and  Administration;  Associate  Professor  of  Social 
Medicine  —  B.S.,  1963  (Holy  Cross  College);  M.A.,  1966 
(Clark  University);  Ph.D.,  1975  (University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

James  Michael  Moser  (1995)  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 
of  Epidemiology  —  B.S.,  1969  (University  of  Dayton);  M.D., 
1977  (University  of  Kentucky);  M.PH.,  1980  (University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Keith  Eldon  Muller  (1978)  Associate  Professor  of 
Biostatistics  —  B.S.,  1970;  M.A.,  1971  (Bradley  University); 
Ph.D.,  1976;  M.S.,  1981  (University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill) 

Constance  F.  Mullinix  (1993)  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor 
of  Public  Health  Nursing  —  B.S.N.,  1969;  M.PH.,  1972 
(University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill);  M.B.A.,  1986 
(Wharton  School);  Ph.D.,  1990  (University  of  Pennsylvania 
at  Philadelphia) 

Eric  B.  Munson  (1980)  Adjunct  Professor  of  Health  Policy 
and  Administration;  Adjunct  Professor  of  Social  and 
Administrative  Medicine  —  B.A.,  1965  (W'abash  College); 
M.B.A.,  1967  (University  of  Chicago) 

Gwendolyn  C.  Murphy  (1996)  Research  Assistant  Professor 
of  Nutrition  —  B.A.,  1974  (Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  OH); 
M.A.,  1976  (MIT,  Cambridge,  MA),  Ph.D.,  1993  (University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Elizabeth  Mutran  (1987)  Associate  Professor  of  Health 
Behavior  and  Health  Education  —  B.A.,  1971  (Saint  Francis 
College);  M.A.,  1973;  Ph.D.,  1977  (Indiana  University) 

Azmi  Adel  Nabulsi  (1993)  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of 
Epidemiology  —  M.B.,  B.CH.,  1984  (Ain-Shams 
University);  M.PH.,  1990  (University  of  Minnesota) 
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Lalit  M.  Nath  (1997)  Adjunct  Professor  of  Health  Policy 
and  Administration  —  M.S.,  (1965);  Dr.P.H.,  1967 
(Columbia  University) 

Dennis  F.  Naugle  (1997)  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of 
Environmental  Sciences  and  Engineering  —  B.S.,  1967 
(General  Motors  Institute);  M.S.,  1971;  Ph.D.,  1981 
(University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Beth  M.  Newman  (1990)  Assistant  Professor  of 
Epidemiology  —  B.A.,  1975  (University  of  California  at 
Santa  Cruz);  M.S.,  1978  (University  of  California  at  Davis); 
Ph.D.,  1987  (University  of  California  at  Berkeley) 

Edward  C.  Norton  (1996)  Assistant  Professor  of  Health 
Policy  and  Administration  —  A.B.,  1986  (Princeton 
University);  Ph.D.,  1990  (Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology) 

Daniel  L.  Norwood  (1986)  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of 
Environmental  Sciences  and  Engineering  —  B.S.,  1977 
(Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  University); 
M.S.RH.,  1981;  Ph.D.,  1985  (University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill) 

G.  Joseph  Norwood  (1990)  Adjunct  Professor  of  Health 
Policy  and  Administration;  Professor  in  School  of  Pharmacy 

—  B.S.,  1962  (Medical  College  of  Virginia  at  Richmond); 
Ph.D.,  1970  (University  of  Mississippi) 

Harry  A.  Nurkin  (1994)  Adjunct  Professor  of  Health  Policy 
and  Administration  —  B.A.,  1966;  M.H.A.,  1968  (Duke 
University);  Ph.D.,  1983  (University  of  Alabama) 

Leena  A.  Nylander-French  (1997)  Assistant  Professor  of 
Environmental  Sciences  and  Engineering  —  B.Sc.,  1986; 
M.Sc.,  1987  (University  of  Kuopio,  Finland);  Ph.D.,  (1994) 
(Royal  Institute  of  Technology,  Sweden) 

Charles  H.  Okey  (1976)  Clinical  Associate  Professor  of 
Parasitology  and  Laboratory  Practice  Emeritus  (1982)  — 
A.B.,  1936  (Arkansas  State  University);  M.S.,  1943 
(University  of  Tennessee);  Ph.D.,  1950  (Yale  University) 

Daniel  Alexander  Okun  (1952)  Kenan  Professor  of 
Environmental  Sciences  and  Engineering  Emeritus  (1982) 

—  B.S.C.E.,  1937  (Cooper  Union);  M.S.C.E.,  1938 
(California  Institute  of  Technology);  Sc.D.,  1948  (Harvard 
University) 

Patricia  F.  O’Leary-Cunningham  (1991)  Adjunct  Assistant 
Professor  of  Public  Health  Nursing  —  B.S.N.,  1974  (Mercy 
College  of  Detroit);  M.P.H.,  1979  (University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Andrew  F.  Olshan  (1991)  Associate  Professor  of 
Epidemiology;  Research  Assistant  Professor  of  Surgery, 
School  of  Medicine  —  B.A.,  1978  (Arizona  State  University); 
M.S.,  1982;  Ph.D.,  1987  (University  of  Washington) 

Judith  S.  Ostendorf  (1994)  Clinical  Instructor  of  Public 
Health  Nursing  —  B.S.N.,  1961  (Indiana  University); 

M.P.H.,  1993  (University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 


Hans  W.  Paerl  (1978)  Professor  of  Environmental  Sciences 
and  Engineering;  William  R.  Kenan,  Jr.  Professor  of  Institute 
of  Marine  Sciences;  William  R.  Kenan,  Jr.  Professor  of 
Curriculum  in  Marine  Sciences  —  A. A.,  1967  (College  of 
San  Mateo);  B.S.,  1969;  Ph.D.,  1973  (University  of 
California  at  Davis) 

Gary  S.  Palmer  (1994)  Associate  Director,  Executive 
Master’s  Program  and  Clinical  Instructor  of  Health  Policy 
and  Administration  —  B.S.,  1971  (University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill);  M.H.A.,  1982  (Baylor  University) 

James  S.  Pankow  (1997)  Assistant  Professor  of 
Epidemiology  —  B.S.,  1990  (University  of  Notre  Dame) 
M.P.H.,  1993;  Ph.D.,  anticipated  1997  (University  of 
Minnesota  at  Minneapolis) 

Udai  Pareek  (1993)  Adjunct  Professor  of  Health  Policy  and 
Administration  —  B.A.,  1944  (St.  John’s  College,  India); 
M.A.,  1951  (Calcutta  University,  India);  M.A.,  1952  (Agra 
University,  India);  Ph.D.,  1956  (University  of  Dehli,  India) 

George  R.  Parkerson,  Jr.  (1977)  Adjunct  Professor  of 
Epidemiology  —  B.S.,  1953;  M.D.,  1953  (Duke  University); 
M.RH.,  1977  (University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Carolyn  P.  Parks  (1994)  Instructor  of  Health  Behavior  and 
Health  Education  —  B.S.,  1981  (Wheaton  College);  M.S., 
1984  (Western  Illinois  University);  Ph.D.,  1993  (University 
of  Tennessee  at  Knoxville) 

Mallie  J.  Paschall  (1995)  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of 
Health  Behavior  and  Health  Education  —  B.S.PH.,  1983 
(University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill);  M.RH.,  1991 
(University  of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst);  Ph.D.,  1995 
(University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Kathleen  P.  Paterson  (1991)  Adjunct  Instructor  of  Public 
Health  Nursing  —  B.N.,  1980  B.Sc.,  1980  (Memorial 
University  of  Newfoundland,  Canada);  M.RH.,  1987 
(University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

John  E.  Paul  (1984)  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Health 
Policy  and  Administration  —  B.A.,  1969  (Cornell 
University);  M.Ed.,  1975  (University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Charlotte);  M.S.RH.,  1980;  Ph.D.,  1982  (University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Mary  D.  Peoples-Sheps  (1981)  Associate  Professor  of 
Public  Health  Nursing;  Associate  Professor  of  Maternal  and 
Child  Health  —  B.S.N.,  1969  (St.  John’s  College);  M.S., 

1973  (Boston  University);  Dr.P.H.,  1981  (University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Renee  Lyn  Perry  (1996)  Adjunct  Instructor  of  Health 
Behavior  and  Health  Education  —  B.S.,  1990  (University  of 
Florida) 

Matthew  M.  Person  III  (1992)  Adjunct  Instructor  of  Health 
Policy  and  Administration  —  B.S.,  1972  (University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill);  M.H.A.,  1975  (Duke 
University) 
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Miriam  Peterson  (1987)  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of 
Nutrition  —  B.S.,  1964  (Carnegie-Mellon  University);  R.D., 
1965  (Yale-New  Haven  Medical  Center);  1967 

(University  of  Michigan) 

Ruth  Peterson  (1995)  Lecturer  in  Maternal  Health  and 
Child  Health  —  B.A.,  1982,  M.D.,  1989;  M.RH.,  1994 
(University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Andrew  V.  Petkash  (1994)  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of 
Environmental  Sciences  and  Engineering  —  B.S.,  1975 
(Tristate  College) 

Regina  Y.  Petteway  (1992)  Adjunct  Instructor  of  Health 
Behavior  and  Health  Education  —  B.S.RH.,  1979;  M.S.P.H., 
1981  (University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Frederic  K.  Pfaender  (1971)  Professor  of  Environmental 
Sciences  and  Engineering;  Director  of  Carolina  Federation 
for  Environmental  Programs  —  B.S.,  1966;  M.S.,  1968 
(California  State  University);  Ph.D.,  1971  (Cornell 
University) 

Anne  Laplante  Phillips  (1994)  Adjunct  Instructor  of 
Health  Behavior  and  Health  Education  —  B.A.,  1984 
(Boston  College);  M.P.H.,  1990  (University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Harry  T,  Phillips  (1969)  Professor  of  Health  Policy  and 
Administration  Emeritus  (1983);  Professor  of  Social  and 
Administrative  Medicine  Emeritus  —  M.B.,  1938;  Ch.B., 
1938;  D.P.H.,  1953;  M.D.,  1956  (University  of  Cape  Town, 
South  Africa) 

Walter  W.  Piegorsch  (1993)  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of 
Biostatistics  —  A.B.,  1979  (Colgate  University);  M.S.,  1982; 
Ph.D.,  1984  (Cornell  University) 

Joseph  Pinto  (1991)  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of 
Environmental  Sciences  and  Engineering  —  B.S.  1970  (City 
College  of  New  York);  Ph.D.,  1978  (New  York  University) 

Margaret  B.  Pollard  (1975)  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of 
Health  Behavior  and  Health  Education  —  B.S.,  1954;  M.S., 
1958  (North  Carolina  Central  University) 

Joseph  W.  Ponzi  (1994)  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of 
Health  Policy  and  Administration  —  B.A.,  1969  (Syracuse 
University);  M.D.,  1973  (State  University  of  New  York 
Downstate  Medical  Center) 

William  Kenneth  Poole  (1989)  Adjunct  Professor  of 
Biostatistics  —  B.S.,  1974  (Austin  Peay  State  University); 
M.P.H.,  1963;  Ph.D.,  1968  (University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill) 

Barry  M.  Popkin  (1977)  Professor  of  Nutrition  —  B.S., 
1967;  M.S.,  1969  (University  of  Wisconsin);  Ph.D.,  1974 
(Cornell  University) 

Miquel  S.  Porta  (1985)  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of 
Epidemiology  —  B.S.,  1974;  M.D.,  1981  (Universitat 
Autonoma  de  Barcelona,  Spain);  M.P.H.,  1984  (University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill);  Ph  D.,  1985  (Universidad  de 
Alicante,  Spain) 


Christopher  J.  Portier  (1986)  Adjunct  Professor  of 
Biostatistics  —  B.S.,  1977  (Nicholls  State  University); 

M.S.,  1979;  Ph.D.,  1981  (University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill) 

James  V.  Porto,  Jr.  (1988)  Clinical  Assistant  Professor  of 
Health  Policy  and  Administration  —  B.A.,  1968  (Duke 
University);  M.S.,  1976  (North  Carolina  State  University) 

Paul  W.  Prendiville  (1994)  Adjunct  Professor  of 
Environmental  Sciences  and  Engineering  —  B.S.,  1955; 

M.S.,  1962  (Northeastern  University) 

Bahjat  F.  Qaqish  (1990)  Assistant  Professor  of  Biostatistics 

—  M.D.,  1980  (Jordan  University);  Ph.D.,  1990  (Johns 
Hopkins  University) 

Dana  Quade  (1962)  Deputy  Chair  and  Professor  of 
Biostatistics  —  B.A.,  1955  (University  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles);  Ph.D.,  1960  (University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill) 

Sandra  C.  Quinn  (1995)  Assistant  Professor  of  Health 
Behavior  and  Health  Education  —  B.A.,  1973  (Virginia 
Commonwealth);  M.A.,  1977  (The  American  University); 
Ph.D.,  1993  (University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park) 

Donna  J.  Rabiner  (1996)  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of 
Health  Policy  and  Administration  —  A.B.,  1982  (Brown 
University);  M.H.A.,  1985  (Duke  University);  Ph.D.,  1993 
(University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Karen  B.  Ramsey  (1996)  Adjunct  Instructor  of  Health 
Behavior  and  Health  Education  —  B.S.RH.,  1979 
(University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Janet  L.  Ramstack  (1997)  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  in 
the  Interdisciplinary  Curriculum  in  Practice  and  Leadership 

—  B.S.,  1976  (Wayne  State  University);  M.RH.,  1977; 
Dr.P.H.,  1983  (Tulane  University);  J.D.,  1990  (Pace 
University) 

Elizabeth  W.  Randall-David  (1990)  Adjunct  Assistant 
Professor  of  Public  Health  Nursing;  Adjunct  Assistant 
Professor  of  Health  Behavior  and  Health  Education  - —  B.S., 
1965  (Duke  University);  B.S.N.,  1975;  Ph.D.,  1985 
(University  of  Florida  at  Gainesville) 

Susan  A.  Randolph  (1987)  Adjunct  Instructor  of  Public 
Health  Nursing  —  B.S.N.,  1975  (Ohio  State  University); 
M.S.N.,  1979  (Indiana  University) 

David  F.  Ransohoff  (1991)  Clinical  Professor  of 
Epidemiology;  Professor  of  Medicine  —  B.A.,  1968  (Harvard 
University);  M.D.,  1972  (Case  Western  Reserve  University) 

Stephen  M.  Rappaport  (1990)  Professor  of  Environmental 
Sciences  and  Engineering  —  B.S.,  1969  (Graceland  College); 
M.S.PH.,  1973;  Ph.D.,  1974  (University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill) 

Alan  J.  Reberg  (1995)  Adjunct  Instructor  of  Health  Policy 
and  Adminstration  —  AB  Ed.,  1967  (Calvin  College); 
M.H.A.,  1975  (University  of  Michigan) 
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Faculty 


Daniel  B.  Reimer  (1989)  Adjunct  Instructor  of  Health 
Policy  and  Administration  —  B.S.,  1967  (University  of 
Wisconsin);  M.PH.,  1974  (University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill) 

Donald  W.  Reinfurt  (1978)  Adjunct  Professor  of 
Biostatistics;  Associate  Director  for  Analysis  Studies, 
Highway  Safety  Research  Center  —  B.S.,  1960  (State 
University  of  New  York  at  Albany);  M.A.,  1963  (State 
University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo);  Ph.D.,  1970  (North 
Carolina  State  University) 

Parker  Cramer  Reist  (1972)  Professor  of  Environmental 
Sciences  and  Engineering  —  B.S.,  1955  (Pennsylvania  State 
University);  S.M.,  1957  (Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology);  S.M.,  1963;  Sc.D.,  1966  (Harvard  University) 

Dennis  A.  Revicki  (1994)  Adjunct  Professor  of  Health 
Policy  and  Administration  —  B.A.,  1973  (University  of 
Connecticut);  M.S.,  1977  (Southern  Connecticut  State 
College);  Ph.D.,  1981  (University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill) 

Joann  Richards  (1992)  Clinical  Assistant  Professor  of 
Health  Policy  and  Administration;  Assistant  Professor, 

School  of  Nursing  —  B.S.N.,  1976  (University  of  Michigan); 
M.S.N.,  1978  (Wayne  State  University);  M.B.A.,  1985 
(Oakland  University) 

Diana  E.  Ricketts  (1993)  Adjunct  Instructor  of  Health 
Policy  and  Administration  —  A.B.,  1971;  J.D.,  1974 
(University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Thomas  C.  Ricketts  (1989)  Associate  Professor  of  Health 
Policy  and  Administration;  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of 
Social  Medicine;  Research  Associate  in  the  Cecil  G.  Sheps 
Center  for  Health  Services  Research  —  A.B.,  1970;  M.P.H., 
1978;  Ph.D.,  1986  (University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill) 

Barbara  K.  Rimer  (1991)  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of 
Public  Health  Nursing;  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of 
Health  Behavior  and  Health  Education  —  A.B.,  1970 
(University  of  Michigan);  Dr.RH.,  1981  (Johns  Hopkins 
University) 

Christopher  Ringwalt  (1988)  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 
of  Health  Behavior  and  Health  Education  —  B.A.,  1970 
(Haverford  College);  M.S.S.W.,  1975  (Utah  School  of  Social 
Work);  Dr.P.H.,  1985  (University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill) 

Emily  James  Rivenbark  (1979)  Adjunct  Instructor  of 
Public  Health  Nursing;  Adjunct  Instructor  of  Nursing  — 
B.S.N.,  1973  (East  Carolina  University) 

Wendie  A.  Robbins  (1994)  Clinical  Assistant  Professor  of 
Public  Health  Nursing  and  Research  Assistant  Professor  of 
Epidemiology  —  B.S.N.,  1978  (Arizona  State  University); 
M.S.N.,  1980  (University  of  Arizona);  M.S.,  1990 
(University  of  Washington) 


Walter  J.  Rogan  (1977)  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of 
Epidemiology  —  B.A.,  1971  (LaSalle  College);  M.PH.,  1975; 
M.D.,  1975  (University  of  California  at  San  Francisco) 

Bonnie  Rogers  (1984)  Associate  Professor  of  Public  Health 
Nursing;  Clinical  Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing;  Clinical 
Associate  Professor  of  Epidemiology  —  Diploma,  1966 
(Washington  Hospital  Center);  B.S.,  1976  (George  Mason 
University);  M.P.H.,  1977;  Dr.RH.,  1984  (Johns  Hopkins 
University) 

Laltoma  S.  Romocki  (1994)  Adjunct  Instructor  of  Health 
Behavior  and  Health  Education  —  B.A.,  1979  (Duke 
University);  M.P.H.,  1984  (University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill) 

Wayne  D.  Rosamond  (1992)  Assistant  Professor  of 
Epidemiology;  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  in  Emergency 
Medicine  —  B.S.,  1980  (Colorado  State  University);  M.S., 
1984,  Ph.D.,  1992  (University  of  Minnesota) 

Margie  E.  Rose  (1984)  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of 
Maternal  and  Child  Health  —  A.B.,  1961  (Duke  University); 
M.S.P.H.,  1968  (University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Michael  J.  Rosenberg  (1992)  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of 
Epidemiology  —  B.A.,  1970  (University  of  California  at 
Berkeley);  M.PH.,  1978  (Harvard  University);  M.D.,  1975 
(University  of  California  at  Davis) 

Andrew  S.  Rowland  (1995)  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of 
Epidemiology  —  B.A.,  1975  (University  of  Pennsylvania); 
M.A.,  1978  (University  of  California  at  Santa  Cruz);  Ph.D., 
1989  (University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Rachel  A.  Royce  (1992)  Assistant  Professor  of 
Epidemiology  —  B.A.,  1982  (Brown  University);  M.PH., 
1986;  Ph.D.,  1990  (University  of  California  at  Berkeley) 

Richard  Gary  Rozier  (1976)  Professor  of  Health  Policy  and 
Administration;  Professor  of  Dental  Ecology  —  A.B.,  1966 
(Wake  Forest  University);  D.D.S.,  1970;  M.PH.,  1976 
(University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Carol  W.  Runyan  (1984)  Director  of  Injury  Prevention 
Research  Center;  Associate  Professor  of  Health  Behavior  and 
Health  Education;  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of 
Epidemiology  —  B.A.,  1972  (Macalester  College);  M.PH., 
1975  (University  of  Minnesota);  Ph.D.,  1983  (University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Desmond  K.  Runyan  (1981)  Clinical  Associate  Professor  of 
Epidemiology;  Associate  Professor  of  Social  and 
Administrative  Medicine;  Associate  Professor  of  Pediatrics  — 
A.B.,  1972  (Macalester  College);  M.PH.,  1975;  M.D.,  1976 
(University  of  Minnesota);  Dr.PH.,  1983  (University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Kevin  J.  Ryan  (1991)  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of 
Maternal  and  Child  Health  —  A.B.,  1975  (Harvard 
University);  M.D.,  1982  (University  of  California  at  Davis); 
M.PH.,  1991  (University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 
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Ibrahim  A.  Salama  (1983)  Adjunct  Professor  of  Biostatistics 

—  B.Sc.,  1965  (Alexandria  University,  Egypt);  M.Sc.,  1971; 
Ph.D.,  1974  (University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Rudolf  I.  Salganik  (1994)  Research  Professor  of  Nutrition 

—  M.B.L.N.,  1966  (Novosibirsk  State  University);  M.D., 
1944  (Moscow  Medical  College) 

Marla  E.  Salmon  (1986)  Professor  of  Public  Health  Nursing 

—  B.A.,  1971;  B.S.N.,  1972  (University  of  Portland);  Sc.D., 
1977  (Johns  Hopkins  University) 

Gregory  P.  Samsa  (1989)  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of 
Epidemiology  —  B.A.,  1979;  M.S.,  1981;  Ph.D.,  1988 
(University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Dale  Sandler  (1984)  Adjunct  Professor  of  Epidemiology  — 
B.A.  1972  (Boston  University);  M.PH.,  1975  (Yale 
University);  Ph.D.,  1979  (Johns  Hopkins  University) 

Robert  S.  Sandler  (1981)  Clinical  Professor  of 
Epidemiology;  Professor  of  Medicine;  Director  of  Center  for 
Gastrointestinal  Biology  and  Disease  —  B.S.,  1971  (Union 
College);  M.D.,  1975  (Yale  University);  M.P.H.,  1982 
(University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Ramiah  Sangaiah  (1993)  Research  Assistant  Professor  of 
Environmental  Sciences  and  Engineering  —  B.S.,  1974; 

M.S.,  1976  (American  College,  Madurai,  India);  Ph.D.,  1982 
(Indian  Institute  of  Science) 

Vilma  S.  Santana  (1996)  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of 
Epidemiology  —  M.D.,  1974  (Federal  University  of  Bahia); 
M.P.H.,  1978  (Federal  University  of  Bahia);  Ph.D.,  1993 
(University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

William  M.  Sappenfield  (1991)  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor 
of  Maternal  and  Child  Health  —  B.S.,  1977;  M.D.,  1980 
(Louisiana  State  University);  M.PH.,  1984  (Harvard 
University) 

William  B.  Saunders  (1995)  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of 
Epidemiology  —  B.S.,  1985;  M.PH.,  1987;  Ph.D.,  1994 
(University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

David  A.  Savitz  (1985)  Chair  and  Professor  of 
Epidemiology;  Co-Director  of  Occupational  and 
Environmental  Health  Studies  Program  —  B.S.,  1975 
(Brandeis  University);  M.S.,  1978  (Ohio  State  University); 
Ph.D.,  1982  (University  of  Pittsburgh) 

Lucy  A.  Savitz  (1996)  Research  Assistant  Professor  of 
Health  Policy  and  Administration  —  B.S.,  1983;  M.B.A., 
1984  (University  of  Denver);  Ph.D.,  1994  (University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Earl  S.  Schaefer  (1971)  Professor  of  Maternal  and  Child 
Health  Emeritus  (1991)  —  B.S.,  1948  (Purdue  University); 
M.A.,  1951;  Ph.D.,  1954  (Catholic  University  of  America) 


Morris  Schaefer  (1967)  Professor  of  Health  Policy  and 
Administration  Emeritus  (1987);  Clinical  Professor  of 
Psychiatry  —  B.S.,  1943  (New  Jersey  State  University); 

M.A.,  1951  (New  School  for  Social  Research);  D.PA.,  1962 
(Syracuse  University) 

Michael  J.  Schell  (1995)  Research  Associate  Professor  of 
Biostatistics  —  B.S.,  (University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Charlotte);  B.A.,  1979  (University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Charlotte);  M.S.,  1981  (Florida  State  University);  Ph.D., 

1984  (Florida  State  University) 

Anna  P  Schenck  (1989)  Adjunct  Instructor  of  Health 
Behavior  and  Health  Education  —  B.A.,  1977;  M.S.RH., 

1983  (University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Joellen  M.  Schildkraut  (1993)  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor 
of  Epidemiology  —  B.S.,  1978  (Pennsylvania  State 
University);  M.PH.,  1982;  Ph.D.,  1987  (Yale  University) 

Victor  J.  Schoenbach  (1980)  Associate  Professor  of 
Epidemiology  —  B.S.,  1968  (Columbia  University);  M.Sc., 
1969  (University  of  London,  England);  M.S.P.H.,  1975; 
Ph.D.,  1979  (University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Ernest  Schoenfeld  (1972)  Associate  Dean  for 
Administration;  Lecturer  in  Health  Policy  and 
Administration  —  A.A.S.,  1956  (State  University  of  New 
York  Agricultural  and  Technical  Institute);  B.S.,  1964 
(Cornell  University);  M.PH.,  1977;  Dr.RH.,  1981 
(University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Robert  C.  Schreiner  (1983)  Director,  School  of  Public 
Health  Computing  and  Information  Services;  Clinical 
Instructor  of  Health  Policy  and  Administration  —  A.B., 

1969  (University  of  Chicago);  M.S.,  1975  (University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Pamela  J.  Schwingl  (1995)  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of 
Epidemiology  —  B.A.,  1971  (University  of  Illinois);  M.A., 
1974  (Michigan  State  University);  M.S.,  1983  (University  of 
Vermont);  Ph.D.  1992  (University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill) 

John  Richard  Seed  (1981)  Professor  of  Epidemiology  — 
A.B.,  1959  (Lafayette  College);  Ph.D.,  1963  (Yale  University) 

Mildred  S.  Seelig  (1992)  Adjunct  Professor  of  Nutrition  — 
A.B.,  1942  (Hunter  College);  M.D.,  1945  (New  York 
Medical  College);  M.P.H.,  1950  (Columbia  University) 

Francoise  M.  Seillier-Moiseiwitsch  (1989)  Assistant 
Professor  of  Biostatistics  —  B.Sc.,  1981  (Kings  College, 
University  of  London);  M.Sc.,  1982;  Ph.D.,  1986  (University 
College,  University  of  London) 

Pranab  Kumar  Sen  (1965)  Cary  C.  Boshamer  Professor  of 
Biostatistics;  Professor  of  Statistics  —  B.S.,  1955;  M.S., 

1957;  Ph.D.,  1962  (Calcutta  University,  India) 

Connie  Service  (1993)  Adjunct  Instructor  of  Health 
Behavior  and  Health  Education  —  B.A.,  1953  (Duke 
University);  M.P.H.,  1979  (University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill) 
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Miriam  B.  Settle  (1971)  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of 
Health  Behavior  and  Health  Education;  Deputy  Director, 
Center  for  Health  Promotion  and  Disease  Prevention  — 

B.A.,  1954  (Hunter  College);  M.  S.,  1963  (University  of 
Pittsburgh);  Ph.D.,  1981  (Walden  University) 

Richard  H.  Shachtman  (1968)  Professor  of  Biostatistics; 
Professor  of  Operations  Research  and  Systems  Analysis  — 
B.A.,  1963  (North  Carolina  State  University);  M.A.,  1967; 
Ph.D.,  1968  (University  of  Maryland) 

Babubhai  V.  Shah  (1971)  Adjunct  Professor  of  Biostatistics 

—  B.Sc.,  1955;  M.Sc.,  1957;  Ph.D.,  1960  (University  of 
Bombay,  India) 

Cecil  George  Sheps  (1968)  Professor  of  Epidemiology 
Emeritus  (1986);  Taylor  Grandy  Distinguished  Professor  of 
Social  Medicine  —  M.D.,  1936  (University  of  Manitoba, 
Canada);  M.RH.,  1947  (Yale  University) 

David  S.  Sheps  (1979)  Clinical  Professor  of  Epidemiology; 
Professor  of  Medicine  —  B.A.,  1965;  M.D.,  1969;  M.S.RH., 
1988  (University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Morris  A.  Shiffman  (1964)  Professor  of  Environmental 
Sciences  and  Engineering  Emeritus  (1991)  —  D.VM.,  1944 
(Middlesex  University);  M.P.H.,  1945  (University  of 
Michigan);  Docteur-Veterinaire,  1949  (National  Veterinary 
College,  France);  M.G.A.  1957;  Ph.D.,  1967  (University  of 
Pennsylvania) 

Mark  S.  Shuman  (1970)  Professor  of  Environmental 
Sciences  and  Engineering  Emeritus  (1992)  —  B.S.,  1959 
(Washington  State  University);  Ph.D.,  1966  (University  of 
Wisconsin) 

Carl  M.  Shy  (1974)  Professor  of  Epidemiology;  Professor  in 
the  Interdisciplinary  Curriculum  in  Practice  and  Leadership 

—  A.B.,  1956  (St.  Louis  University);  M.D.,  1962  (Marquette 
University);  M.RH.,  1965;  Dr.P.H.,  1967  (University  of 
Michigan) 

Anna  Maria  Siega-Riz  (1995)  Research  Assistant  Professor 
of  Nutrition  —  B.S.,  1982  (University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill);  M.S.,  1983  (University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Greensboro);  Ph.D.  1993  (University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill) 

Earl  Siegel  (1964)  Professor  of  Maternal  and  Child  Health 
Emeritus  (1989)  —  B.S.,  1944  (University  of  Pittsburgh); 
M.D.,  1948  (New  York  Medical  College);  M.P.H.,  1961 
(University  of  California  at  Berkeley) 

llene  C.  Siegler  (1991)  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of 
Epidemiology  —  A.B.,  1968  (University  of  Michigan); 

Ph.D.,  1973  (Syracuse  University);  M.RH.,  1988  (University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Jane  E.  Simmons  (1992)  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of 
Environmental  Sciences  and  Engineering  —  B.A.,  1974; 
M.S.P.H. ,  1978;  Ph.D.,  1983  (University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill) 


Kit  Nordbo  Simpson  (1985)  Associate  Professor  of  Health 
Policy  and  Administration  —  N.A.,  1964  (Pittman  School  of 
Business,  London  University);  Diploma,  1968  (Hospitals- 
laborantskolen,  University  of  Copenhagen,  Denmark); 
M.P.H.,  1983;  Dr.P.H.,  1988  (University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill) 

Philip  C.  Singer  (1973)  Professor  of  Environmental 
Sciences  and  Engineering  —  B.C.E.,  1963  (The  Cooper 
Union);  M.S.,  1965  (Northwestern  University);  S.M.  1965; 
Ph.D.,  1969  (Harvard  University) 

Gary  D.  Slade  (1994)  Clinical  Assistant  Professor  of 
Epidemiology;  Assistant  Professor  of  Dental  Ecology  — 

B. D.Sc.,1982  (University  of  Melbourne,  Australia);  D.D.P.H., 
1988  (University  of  Toronto);  Ph.D.,  1994  (University  of 
Adelaide,  Australia) 

Philip  D.  Sloane  (1979)  Clinical  Professor  of  Epidemiology; 
Professor  of  Family  Medicine  —  B.A.,  1972  (Pomona 
College);  M.D.,  1975  (Medical  College  of  Ohio);  M.RH., 
1988  (University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Steven  Gene  Sloate  (1995)  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  for 
Health  Policy  and  Adminstration  —  B.B.A.,  1979 
(University  of  Florida);  M.B.A.,1982  (University  of  Florida) 

C.  Gregory  Smith  (1983)  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of 
Epidemiology  —  A.B.,  1972;  M.D.,  1977;  M.P.H.,  1982 
(University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Marjolein  V.  Smith  (1985)  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of 
Biostatistics  —  B.S.,  1974;  (North  Carolina  State 
University);  M.S.,  1975  (University  of  Kentucky);  M.S., 

1977;  Ph.D.,  1983  (North  Carolina  State  University) 

Paige  H.  Smith  (1994)  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of 
Health  Behavior  and  Health  Education  —  B.A.,  1981 
(Davidson  College);  M.S.P.H.,  1986;  Ph.D.,  1993  (University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Steven  M.  Snapinn  (1992)  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of 
Biostatistics  —  B.S.,  1977  (University  of  Virginia);  M.S., 

1979  (Columbia  University);  M.S.,  1981;  Ph.D.,  1983 
(University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Mark  D.  Sobsey  (1974)  Professor  of  Environmental 
Sciences  and  Engineering  —  B.S.,  1965,  M.S.,  1967 
(University  of  Pittsburgh);  Ph.D.,  1971  (University  of 
California  at  Berkeley) 

David  Charles  Sokal  (1992)  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of 
Epidemiology  —  B.A.,  1969  (Columbia  College);  M.D., 

1976  (State  University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo) 

William  A.  Sollecito  (1997)  Adjunct  Professor  in  the 
Interdisciplinary  Curriculum  in  Practice  and  Leadership  — 
B.A.,  1969  (Baruch  College);  M.S.,  1970  (University  of 
Pittsburg);  Dr.P.H.,  1982  (University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill) 

Marion  P  Solberg  (1996)  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of 
Health  Policy  and  Administration  —  A.B.,  1972;  J.D.,  1976 
(University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 
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James  R.  Sorenson  (1985)  Professor  of  Health  Behavior  and 
Health  Education  —  B.A.,  1965;  M.A.,  1966  (University  of 
Washington  at  Seattle);  Ph.D.,  1970  (Cornell  University) 

Susan  W.  Spalt  (1995)  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of 
Maternal  Health  and  Child  Health  —  B.S.N.,  1967;  M.P.H., 
1974  (University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Donna  Spoon  (1993)  Lecturer  in  Health  Behavior  and 
Health  Education  —  B.S.RH.,  1988  (University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Krishnamurthy  Srinivasan  (1993)  Adjunct  Professor  of 
Health  Policy  and  Administration  —  M.A.,  1954  (Madras 
University,  India);  M.Stat.,  1959  (Indian  Statistical  Institute, 
India);  M.S.,  1962  (Harvard  University);  Ph.D.,  1968 
(Kerala  University,  India) 

John  W.  Stamm  (1984)  Adjunct  Professor  of  Epidemiology; 
Professor  of  Dental  Ecology  and  Dean,  School  of  Dentistry 

—  D.D.S.,  1967  (University  of  Alberta,  Canada);  D.D.RH., 
1969;  M.Sc.D.,  1971  (University  of  Toronto,  Canada) 

Lola  V.  Stamm  (1982)  Associate  Professor  of  Epidemiology 

—  B.S.,  1974  (Salem  College);  M.S.,  1977;  Ph.D.,  1979 
(West  Virginia  University) 

Paul  E.  Stang  (1992)  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of 
Epidemiology  —  B.A.,  1979  (The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill);  M.S.,  1987  (State  University  of 
New  York  at  Stoney  Brook);  Ph.D.,  1991  (University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Dalene  K.  Stangl  (1994)  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of 
Biostatistics  —  B.S.,  1978  (Iowa  State  University);  M.A., 
1980  (University  of  Iowa);  M  S.,  1988;  Ph.D.,  1991 
(Carnegie  Mellon  University) 

Thomas  B.  Starr  (1993)  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of 
Environmental  Sciences  and  Engineering  —  B.A.,  1966 
(Hamilton  College);  M.S.,  1968;  Ph.D.,  1971  (University  of 
Wisconsin) 

Sally  C.  Stearns  (1989)  Assistant  Professor  of  Health  Policy 
and  Administration  —  B.A.,  1977  (University  of  Michigan); 
M.Sc.,  1979  (London  School  of  Economics,  England); 

Ph.D.,  1987  (University  of  Wisconsin) 

Allan  B.  Steckler  (1975)  Associate  Dean  for  Academic 
Programs;  Professor  of  Health  Behavior  and  Health 
Education  —  B.S.,  1964;  M.P.H.,  1965;  Dr.RH.,  1971 
(University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles) 

Jane  S.  Stein  (1980)  Lecturer  in  Maternal  and  Child  Health; 
Research  Associate  in  the  Cecil  G.  Sheps  Center  for  Health 
Services  Research  —  B.A.,  1970  (University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Charlotte);  M.S.,  1974;  Ph.D.,  1994  (University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Craig  R.  Stenberg  (1991)  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of 
Public  Health  Nursing  —  B.A.,  1972  (Carleton  College); 
M.Div.,  1975  (Yale  University);  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  1982 
(University  of  Denver) 


Hazel  June  Stevens  (1993)  Associate  Professor  of  Nutrition; 
Associate  Professor  of  Epidemiology  —  B.S.,  1973  (Virginia 
Polytechnical  Institute  and  State  University);  M.S.,  1980 
(Pennsylvania  State  University);  Ph.D.,  1986  (Cornell 
University) 

Rachel  H.  Stevens  (1987)  Chair  and  Clinical  Professor  of 
the  Interdisciplinary  Curriculum  in  Practice  and  Leadership; 
Clinical  Professor  in  the  School  of  Nursing  —  B.S.N.,  1957; 
M.S.N.,  1960  (University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill); 
Ed.D.,  1983  (North  Carolina  State  University) 

Paul  W.  Stewart  (1982)  Research  Assistant  Professor  of 
Biostatistics  —  B.S.,  1975  (Furman  University);  M.S.,  1977; 
Ph.D.,  1981  (University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

E.  Barbara  Stocking  (1983)  Associate  Professor  of  Maternal 
and  Child  Health  Emerita;  Associate  Professor  of  Public 
Health  Nursing  Emerita  (1981)  —  Diploma  in  Nursing, 

1937  (Capital  City  School  School  of  Nursing);  B.S.,  1952 
(Wayne  State  University);  M.RH.,  1957  (Harvard  University) 

Maura  E.  Stokes  (1997)  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of 
Biostatistics  —  B.S.,  1978;  M.S.RH.,  1979;  Dr.P.H.,  1986 
(University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Woodhall  Stopford  (1982)  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of 
Environmental  Sciences  and  Engineering  —  B.A.,  1965 
(Dartmouth  College);  B.M.S.,  1967  (Dartmouth  Medical 
School);  M.D.,  1968  (Harvard  University);  M.S.RH.,  1980 
(University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

David  S.  Strogatz  (1985)  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of 
Epidemiology  —  B.A.,  1975  (Amherst  College);  M.S.PH., 
1979;  Ph.D.,  1983  (University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill) 

Ronald  P.  Strauss  (1974)  Clinical  Professor  of 
Epidemiology;  Professor  of  Dental  Ecology  —  B.A.,  1968  ( 
Queens  College  of  the  City,  University  of  New  York); 

D.M.D.,  1972;  M.A.,  1973;  Ph.D.,  1979  (University  of 
Pennsylvania) 

Chirayath  M.  Suchindran  (1972)  Professor  of  Biostatistics 
—  B.Sc.,  1960;  M.Sc.,  1962  (Kerala  University,  India); 
M.S.PH.,  1968;  Ph.D.,  1972  (University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill) 

Julie  E.  Sweedler  (1996)  Adjunct  Instructor  of  Health 
Behavior  and  Health  Education  —  B.A.,  1985  (University  of 
California);  M.P.H.,  1994  (University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill) 

James  A.  Swenberg  (1990)  Professor  of  Environmental 
Sciences  and  Engineering;  Professor  of  Nutrition;  Director  of 
Curriculum  in  Toxicology;  Professor  of  Pathology,  School  of 
Medicine  —  B.S.,  1964;  D.VM.,  1966  (University  of 
Minnesota);  M.S.,  1968;  Ph  D.,  1970  (Ohio  State  University) 

Boyd  R.  Switzer  (1972)  Associate  Professor  of  Nutrition  — 
B.A.,  1965  (Bridgewater  College);  Ph.D.,  1971  (University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 
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Faculty 


Faculty 


Michael  Joseph  Symons  (1969)  Professor  of  Biostatistics  — 
B.A.,  1965  (Bowling  Green  State  University);  1967; 

Ph.D.,  1969  (University  of  Michigan) 

Dorothy  McComb  Talbot  (1974)  Professor  of  Public  Health 
Nursing  Emerita  (1984)  —  Diploma  in  Nursing,  1940 
(Jefferson  Hospital,  Philadelphia);  B.S.N.,  1945  (Texas  State 
College  for  Women);  M.A.,  1958  (Columbia  University); 
M.P.H.,  1964;  Ph.D.,  1970  (Tulane  University) 

Prem  P.  Talwar  (1993)  Adjunct  Professor  of  Health  Policy 
and  Administration  —  B.A.,  1956  (Agra  University,  India); 
M.A.,  1958  (Allahabad  University,  India);  M.Sc.,  1960  (Agra 
University,  India);  M.S.PH.,  1966;  Ph.D.,  1970  (University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Jack  A.  Taylor  (1994)  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of 
Epidemiology  —  B.A.,  1977  (Carleton  College);  M.D.,  1984 
(University  of  Wisconsin);  Ph.D.,  1993  (University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Patricia  S.  Tennis  (1990)  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of 
Epidemiology  —  B.S.,  1973  (University  of  Wisconsin  at 
Madison);  Ph.D.,  1979  (Case  Western  Reserve  University); 
M.PH.,  1986  (University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Irene  Tessaro  (1992)  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Public 
Health  Nursing;  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Health 
Behavior  and  Health  Education  —  Diploma,  1963  (West 
Pennsylvania  Hospital  School  of  Nursing);  B.S.,  1972  (Utah 
State  University);  M.A.,  1977  (State  University  of  New  York 
at  Albany);  M.S.N.,  1986;  Dr.PH.,  1992  (University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

James  C.  Thomas  (1989)  Associate  Professor  of 
Epidemiology  —  B.S.,  1977  (University  of  California  at 
Davis);  M.PH.,  1982;  Ph.D.,  1987  (University  of  California 
at  Los  Angeles) 

Stacy  Neal  Thomas,  Jr.  (1995)  Research  Assistant  Professor 
of  Biostatistics  —  B.S.,  1981  (University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill);  Ph.D.,  1988  (University  of  Chicago) 

Ronald  G.  Thurman  (1977)  Professor  of  Nutrition; 

Professor  of  Pharmacology  —  B.S.,  1963  (St.  Louis  College 
of  Pharmacy);  Ph.D.,  1968  (University  of  Illinois) 

Nancy  L.  Tigar  (1978)  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Public 
Health  Nursing  —  Diploma  in  Nursing,  1955  (Methodist 
Hospital,  Philadelphia);  B.S.N.,  1962  (University  of 
Pennsylvania);  M.P.H.,  1971  (University  of  Michigan) 

Hugh  H.  Tilson  (1979)  Visiting  Clinical  Professor  of  the 
Interdisciplinary  Curriculum  in  Practice  and  Leadership; 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Epidemiology;  Adjunct  Professor  of 
Health  Policy  and  Administration;  Adjunct  Professor  of 
Pharmacy;  Adjunct  Professor  of  Social  Medicine;  —  M.D., 
1964  (Washington  University);  M.PH.,  1969;  Dr.PH.,  1972 
(Harvard  University) 

Lori  A.  Todd  (1990)  Assistant  Professor  of  Environmental 
Sciences  and  Engineering  —  B.S.,  1975  (Antioch  College); 
M.S.,  1980  (Cornell  University);  Ph.D.,  1990  (University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 


James  F.  Toole  (1985)  Adjunct  Professor  of  Epidemiology 

—  B.A.,  1947  (Princeton  University);  M.D.,  1949  (Cornell 
University  Medical  College);  L.L.B.,  1963  (LaSalle  Extension 
University) 

Elizabeth  M.  Tornquist  (1974)  Lecturer  in  Public  Health 
Nursing;  Lecturer  in  Nursing  —  B.A.,  1954  (Duke 
University);  M.A.,  1956  (University  of  Chicago) 

Kinh  N.  Truong  (1985)  Associate  Professor  of  Biostatistics 

—  B.S.,  1978  (University  of  Washington  at  Seattle);  M.A., 
1980;  Ph.D.,  1985  (University  of  California  at  Berkeley) 

Amy  O.  Tsui  (1985)  Associate  Professor  of  Maternal  and 
Child  Health  —  B.A.,  1970,  M.A.,  1972  (University  of 
Hawaii);  Ph.D.,  1977  (University  of  Chicago) 

Craig  David  Turnbull  (1971)  Associate  Professor  of 
Biostatistics  —  B.A.,  1962  (Albright  College);  M.PH.,  1965; 
Ph.D.,  1971  (University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Alvis  G.  Turner,  Jr.  (1969)  Professor  of  Environmental 
Sciences  and  Engineering  Emeritus  —  B.A.,  1952;  M.S.PH., 
1958,  (University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Emily  T.  Tyler  (1988)  Adjunct  Instructor  of  Health 
Behavior  and  Health  Education  —  B.A.,  1963  (Mary 
Baldwin  College);  M.PH.,  1967  (University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Eunice  Nickerson  Tyler  (1945)  Professor  of  Health 
Education  Emerita  (1966)  —  Ph.D.,  1931  (Brown 
University);  C.PH.,  1933;  M.PH.,  1936;  Ph.D.,  1946  (Yale 
University) 

Donald  A.  Tyndall  (1980)  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of 
Environmental  Sciences  and  Engineering  —  B.A.,  1973; 
D.D.S.,  1980;  M.S.PH.,  1984  (University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill) 

Herman  Alfred  Tyroler  (1960)  Alumni  Distinguished 
Professor  of  Epidemiology  —  A.B.,  1943  (Ohio  University); 
M.D.,  1947  (New  York  University) 

J.  Richard  Udry  (1965)  Kenan  Professor  of  Maternal  and 
Child  Health;  Professor  of  Sociology  —  B.S.,  1950 
(Northwestern  University);  M.A.,  1956  (Long  Beach  State 
College);  Ph.D.,  1960  (University  of  Southern  California) 

Louis  E.  Underwood  (1970)  Professor  of  Nutrition; 
Professor  of  Pediatrics,  School  of  Medicine  —  A.B.,  1958 
(University  of  Kentucky  at  Lexington);  M.D.,  1961 
(Vanderbilt  University) 

Eugenia  A.  Upchurch  (1993)  Lecturer  in  Health  Behavior 
and  Health  Education;  Clinical  Assistant  Professor  in 
School  of  Pharmacy  —  B.S.,  1985;  M.PH.,  1993,  Pharmacy 
Practice  Residency,  1991  (University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill) 
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Julie  C.  Jacobson  Vann  (1994)  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor 
of  Health  Policy  and  Administration;  Continuing  Education 
Specialist  in  the  Center  for  Distance  Learning  and  Health 
Communications  —  B.S.,  1978;  M.S.,  1984  (University  of 
Wisconsin);  Ph.D.,  1993  (University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill) 

Jane  K.  Vella  (1984)  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Health 
Behavior  and  Health  Education  —  B.Ed.,  1955  (Rogers 
College);  M.A.,  1966  (Fordham  University);  Ed.D.,  1979 
(University  of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst) 

James  E.  Veney  (1970)  Professor  of  Health  Policy  and 
Administration  —  B.A.,  1961  (Ohio  University);  M.S.,  1963; 
Ph.D.,  1966  (Purdue  University) 

Marilyn  E  Vine  (1988)  Assistant  Professor  of  Epidemiology 
—  A.B.,  1978  (Brown  University);  M.P.H.,  1983  (Yale 
University);  Ph.D.,  1988  (University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill) 

Thomas  J.  Vitaglione  (1984)  Adjunct  Professor  of  Maternal 
and  Child  Health  —  B.A.,  1963  (Hofstra  University);  M. 
Phil.,  1969  (Columbia  University) 

Edward  Harris  Wagner  (1971)  Clinical  Professor  of 
Epidemiology  —  B.A.,  1961  (Princeton  University);  M.D., 
1965  (State  University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo);  M.P.H., 

1972  (University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Anna  E.  Waller  (1994)  Lecturer  in  Health  Behavior  and 
Health  Education;  Research  Assistant  Professor  in 
Emergency  Medicine  —  B.A.,  1982  (University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill);  Sc.D.,  1990  (Johns  Hopkins 
University) 

Emmanuel  B.  Walter  (1997)  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of 
Epidemiology  —  B.S.,  1979  (University  of  Notre  Dame); 
M.D.,  1983  (University  of  Maryland);  M.P.H.,  1992 
(University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Clara  Walters  (1972)  Clinical  Assistant  Professor  of  Public 
Health  Nursing  Emerita  (1988)  —  B.S.,  1961  (Goshen 
College);  M.S.,  1971  (University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill) 

Barbara  T.  Walton  (1992)  Adjunct  Professor  of 
Environmental  Sciences  and  Engineering  —  A. B.,  1971 
(Ohio  State  University);  Ph.D.,  1978  (University  of  Illinois 
at  Urbana) 

David  B.  Washburn  (1980)  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of 
Environmental  Sciences  and  Engineering;  Clinical  Associate 
Professor  of  Radiology  —  A. A.,  1964  (Gardner- Webb  Junior 
College);  B.S.,  1967;  Ph.D.,  1975  (North  Carolina  State 
University) 

Yvonne  M.  Wasilewski  (1992)  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor 
of  Health  Behavior  and  Health  Education  —  B.A.,  1970 
(Seton  Hall  College);  M.A.,  1973  (New  School  for  Social 
Research);  M.Phil.,  1982;  Ph.D.,  1984  (Columbia 
University) 


Elizabeth  L.  Watkins  (1977)  Professor  of  Maternal  and 
Child  Health  Emerita  (1990)  —  B.A.,  1944  (Bryn  Mawr 
College);  M.S.S.A.,  1950  (Case  Western  Reserve  University); 
M.Sc.,  1958;  D.Sc.,  1966  (Harvard  University) 

Julia  Day  Watkins  (1964)  Associate  Professor  of  Public 
Health  Nursing  Emerita  (1981);  Associate  Professor  of 
Nursing  Emerita  — -  A.B.,  1939  (Bryn  Mawr  College);  R.N., 
1944  (University  of  Virginia);  M.PH.,  1957  (University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

James  E.  Watson,  Jr.  (1974)  Professor  of  Environmental 
Sciences  and  Engineering  —  B.S.,  1960;  M.S.,  1962  (North 
Carolina  State  University);  Ph.D.,  1970  (University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Norman  Fred  Weatherly  (1963)  Professor  of  Parasitology 
and  Laboratory  Practice  Emeritus  (1989)  —  B.S.,  1953; 
M.S.,  1960  (Oregon  State  University);  Ph.D.,  1962  (Kansas 
State  University) 

David  J.  Weber  (1985)  Associate  Professor  of 
Epidemiology;  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine  —  B.A., 

1973  (Wesleyan  University);  M.D.,  1977  (University  of 
California  at  San  Diego);  M.PH.,  1985  (Harvard  University) 

Karen  M.  Webb  (1996)  Adjunct  Instructor  of  Health 
Behavior  and  Health  Education  —  B.S.RH.,  1978 
(University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill);  M.Ed.,  1984 
(University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro) 

Kristen  A.  Weigle  (1987)  Associate  Professor  of 
Epidemiology;  Associate  Professor  of  Pediatrics  —  B.S., 
1973;  M.D.,  1976  (University  of  Pittsburgh) 

Clarice  R.  Weinberg  (1990)  Adjunct  Professor  of 
Biostatistics  —  B.S.,  1972  (Simmons  College);  M.A.,  1974 
(Brandeis  University);  Ph.D.,  1980  (University  of 
Washington  at  Seattle) 

Jane  A.  Weintraub  (1991)  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of 
Epidemiology  —  B.S.,  1975  (University  of  Rochester); 
D.D.S.,  1979  (State  University  of  New  York  at  Stony  Brook); 
M.PH.,  1980  (Harvard  University) 

Charles  Manuel  Weiss  (1956)  Professor  of  Environmental 
Sciences  and  Engineering  Emeritus  (1989)  —  B.S.,  1939 
(Rutgers  University);  Ph.D.,  1950  (Johns  Hopkins 
University) 

Henry  Bradley  Wells  (1958)  Professor  of  Biostatistics 
Emeritus  (1980)  —  B.A.,  1950  (Emory  University); 

M.S.P.H.,  1953;  Ph.D.,  1959  (University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill) 

Suzanne  L.  West  (1995)  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of 
Epidemiology  —  B.S.,  1978  (Cornell  Univesity);  M.PH., 
1981  (University  of  Minnesota);  Ph.D.,  1994  (University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Stephen  C.  Whalen  (1994)  Assistant  Professor  of 
Environmental  Sciences  and  Engineering  —  B.S.,  1974 
(University  of  Maine);  M.S.,  1979  (Montana  State 
University);  Ph.D.,  1986  (University  of  Alaska) 
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Faculty 


Alice  D.  White  (1991)  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of 
Epidemiology  — B. A.,  1979;  M.S.EH.,  1983;  Ph.D.,  1987 
(University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Dale  Whittington  (1981)  Professor  of  Environmental 
Sciences  and  Engineering;  Professor  of  City  and  Regional 
Planning  —  A.B.,  1972  (Brown  University);  M.PA.,  1976 
(University  of  Texas  at  Austin);  M.Sc.,  1978  (London  School 
of  Economics  and  Political  Science);  Ph.D.,  1980  (University 
of  Texas  at  Austin) 

Russell  W.  Wiener  (1989)  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of 
Environmental  Sciences  and  Engineering  —  B.S.,  1974; 

M.S.,  1978  (Emory  University);  Ph.D.,  1987  (University  of 
Cincinnati) 

Timothy  C.  Wilcosky  (1994)  Adjunct  Associate  Professor 
of  Epidemiology  —  B.S.,  1974  (Duke  University);  M.S., 

1976  (Ohio  State  University);  Ph.D.,  1981  (University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Allen  J.  Wilcox  (1979)  Adjunct  Professor  of  Epidemiology 

—  B.A.,  1968;  M.D.,  1973  (University  of  Michigan); 

M.RH.,  1976;  Ph.D.,  1979  (University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill) 

Donald  G.  Willhoit  (1964)  Associate  Professor  of 
Environmental  Sciences  and  Engineering  —  B.A.,  1956 
(William  Jewell  College);  M.S.,  1958  (University  of 
Washington);  Sc.D.,  1964  (University  of  Pittsburgh) 

Mark  E.  Williams  (1985)  Clinical  Associate  Professor  of 
Epidemiology;  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine;  Director, 
School  of  Medicine  Program  on  Aging  —  A.B.,  1972;  M.D., 
1976  (University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Redford  B.  Williams  (1991)  Adjunct  Professor  of 
Epidemiology  —  A.B.,  1963  (Harvard  University);  M.D., 
1967  (Yale  University) 

Ted  M.  Williams  (1988)  Lecturer  in  Environmental 
Sciences  and  Engineering  Emeritus  (1990)  —  B.S.,  1962 
(East  Carolina  University);  M.S.P.H.,  1967  (University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Bobby  M.  Wilson  (1989)  Adjunct  Instructor  of 
Environmental  Sciences  and  Engineering  —  B.S.,  1963 
(Western  Kentucky  University);  M.  Envr.  Sc.,  1970 
(University  of  Oklahoma) 

William  E.  Wilson,  Jr.  (1973)  Adjunct  Professor  of 
Environmental  Sciences  and  Engineering  —  B.S.,  1953 
(Hendrix  College);  Ph.D.,  1957  (Purdue  University) 

Steven  B.  Wing  (1985)  Associate  Professor  of  Epidemiology 

—  B.A.,  1975  (Vassar  College);  M.A.,  1980  (Duke 
University);  Ph.D.,  1983  (University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill) 

Betty  S.  Winslow  (1991)  Adjunct  Clinical  Instructor  of 
Public  Health  Nursing  —  B.S.,  1958  (University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 


Ann  F.  Wolfe  (1983)  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of 
Maternal  and  Child  Health  —  B.S.,  1957  (Bucknell 
University);  M.D.,  1961  (Temple  University);  M.PH.,  1968 
(University  of  California  at  Berkeley) 

Russell  D.  Wolfinger  (1994)  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of 
Biostatistics  —  B.S.,  1985  (Liberty  University);  Ph.D.,  1989 
(North  Carolina  State  University) 

Takashi  Yanagawa  (1989)  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of 
Biostatistics  —  B.Sc.,  1963,  M.Sc.,  1966;  Dr.Sc.,  1970 
(Kyushu  University,  Japan) 

Bonnie  C.  Yankaskas  (1983)  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of 
Epidemiology;  Associate  Professor  of  Radiology,  School  of 
Medicine  —  B.A.,  1967  (Simmons  College);  M.PH.,  1973 
(Yale  University);  Ph.D.,  1982  (University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill) 

Joyce  M.  Young  (1994)  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of 
Health  Behavior  and  Health  Education  —  B.A.,  1977 
(Trinity  College);  M.D.,  1981  (Cornell  University);  M.P.H., 
1981  (Harvard  University) 

B.  Cecilia  Zapata  (1990)  Assistant  Professor  of  Maternal 
and  Child  Health  —  B.A.,  1981  (University  of 
Massachusetts  at  Boston);  M.P.H.,  1983  (Yale  University); 

Dr. PH.,  1989  (University  of  California  at  Berkeley) 

Steven  H.  Zeisel  (1990)  Chair  and  Professor  of  Nutrition, 
School  of  Public  Health;  Chair  and  Professor  of  Nutrition, 
School  of  Medicine;  Professor  of  Pediatrics,  School  of 
Medicine  —  B.S.,  1971  (Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology);  M.D.,  1975  (Harvard  University);  Ph.D.,  1980 
(Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology) 

William  N.  Zelman  (1978)  Professor  of  Health  Policy  and 
Administration;  Clinical  Professor  of  Pharmacy  —  B.A., 

1964  (San  Francisco  State  College);  M.A.,  1966;  Ph.D., 

1969  (University  of  Washington);  M.Acc.,  1977;  C.P.A., 

1978  (University  of  Denver) 

Haibo  Zhou  (1996)  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of 
Biostatistics  —  B.S.,  1985  (Shangdong  University  Jinan); 
M.S.,  1990;  Ph.D.,  1992  (University  of  Washington,  Seattle) 

Namvar  Zohoori  (1993)  Research  Assistant  Professor  of 
Nutrition  —  B.S.,  1978;  M.D.,  1982  (University  of  West 
Indes);  M.PH.,  1988  (Johns  Hopkins  University);  Ph.D., 
1993  (University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill) 
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The  University  of 
North  Carolina 


Sixteen  Constituent  Institutions 

History  of  the  University 

In  North  Carolina,  all  the  public  educational  institutions  that  grant  baccalaureate 
degrees  are  part  of  The  Universily  of  North  Carolina.  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  is  one  of  sixteen  constituent  institutions  of  the 
multicampus  state  university. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina,  chartered  by  the  North  Carolina  General 
Assembly  in  1  789,  was  the  first  public  university  in  the  United  States  to  open  its 
doors  and  the  only  one  to  graduate  students  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  first  class 
was  admitted  in  Chapel  Hill  in  1795.  For  the  next  1  36  years,  the  only 
campus  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  was  at  Chapel  Hill. 

In  1  877  the  North  Carolina  General  Assembly  began  sponsoring  additional 
institutions  of  higher  education,  diverse  in  origin  and  purpose.  Five  were  historically 
black  institutions,  and  another  was  founded  to  educate  American  Indians.  Several 
were  created  to  prepare  teachers  for  the  public  schools.  Others  had  a  technologi¬ 
cal  emphasis.  One  is  a  training  school  for  performing  aitists. 

In  1931  the  North  Carolina  General  Assembly  redefined  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  to  include  three  state-supported  institutions:  the  campus  at  Chapel  Hill 
(now  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill),  North  Carolina  State 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering  at  Raleigh  (now  North  Carolina  State 
Universily  at  Raleigh),  and  the  North  Carolina  College  for  Women  (Woman's 
College)  at  Greensboro  (now  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro).  The 
new  multicampus  University  operated  with  one  board  of  trustees  and  one  president. 
By  1  969,  three  additional  campuses  had  joined  the  University  through  legislative 
action:  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte,  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Asheville,  and  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington. 

In  1971  the  General  Assembly  passed  legislation  bringing  into  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  the  state's  ten  remaining  public  senior  institutions,  each  of  which 
had  until  then  been  legally  separate:  Appalachian  State  University,  East  Carolina 


General 

Administration 


C.  D.  Spangler  Jr.,  BS,  MBA, 
DHL,  LLD 

President 

Roy  Carroll,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Senior  Vice  President  for 
Academic  Affairs 

Gary  Barnes,  B.A.,  M.S.,  Ph.D. 

Vice  President  for  Program 
Assessment  and  Public  Service 

Rosalind  R.  Fuse-Hall,  B.S.,  j.D. 

Secretary  of  the  University 

David  G.  Martin  Jr.,  B.A.,  LL.B. 

Vice  President  for  Public  Affairs 

William  O.  McCoy,  B.S.,  M.S. 

Vice  President  for  Finance 

Jasper  D.  Memory,  B.S.,  Ph.D. 

Vice  President  for  Research 

Judith  P.  Pulley,  B.A.,  Ph.D. 

Vice  President  for  Planning 

Richard  H.  Robinson  Jr., 

A.B.,  LL.B. 

Assistant  to  the  President 

Nathan  F.  Simms  Jr.,  B.S., 

M.S.,  Ph  D. 

Vice  President  for  Student  Services 
and  Special  Programs 
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The  University  of  North  Carolina 


The  University  of  North  Carolina 


University,  Elizabeth  City  State  University,  Fayetteville  State  University,  North 
Carolina  Agricultural  and  Technical  State  University,  North  Carolina  Central 
University,  North  Carolina  School  of  the  Arts,  Pembroke  State  University  (now 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Pembroke),  Western  Carolina  University,  and 
Winston-Salem  State  University.  This  action  created  the  current  sixteen-campus 
University.  In  1985  the  North  Carolina  School  of  Science  and  Mathematics,  a 
residential  high  school  for  gifted  students,  was  declared  an  affiliated  school  of 
the  University. 

The  UNC  Board  of  Governors  is  the  policy-making  body  legally  charged  with  "the 
general  determination,  control,  supervision,  management,  and  governance  of  all 
affairs  of  the  constituent  institutions."  It  elects  the  president,  who  administers  the 
University.  The  thirty-two  voting  members  of  the  board  are  elected  by  the  General 
Assembly  for  four-year  terms.  Former  board  chairmen  and  board  members  who  are 
former  governors  of  North  Carolina  may  continue  to  serve  for  limited  periods  as 
nonvoting  members  emeriti.  The  president  of  the  UNC  Association  of  Student 
Governments,  or  that  student's  designee,  is  also  a  nonvoting  member. 

Each  of  the  sixteen  constituent  institutions  is  headed  by  a  chancellor,  who 
is  chosen  by  the  Board  of  Governors  on  the  president's  nomination  and  is 
responsible  to  the  president.  Each  institution  has  a  board  of  trustees,  consisting 
of  eight  members  elected  by  the  Board  of  Governors,  four  appointed  by  the 
governor,  and  the  president  of  the  student  body,  who  serves  ex  officio.  (The  North 
Carolina  School  of  the  Arts  has  two  additional  ex  officio  members.)  Each  board  of 
trustees  holds  extensive  powers  over  academic  and  other  operations  of  its  institution 
on  delegation  from  the  Board  of  Governors. 
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Appendix 


RESIDENCE  STATUS  FOR  TUITION  PURPOSES 

The  information  in  this  section  comes  from  three  sources:  (1)  North 
Carolina  General  Statutes,  §  116-143.1,  (2)  A  Manual  to  Assist  the  Public 
Higher  Education  Institutions  of  North  Carolina  in  the  Matter  of  Student 
Residence  Classification  for  Tuition  Purposes,  revised  September  1985,  (3) 
Chancellor’s  Rules  and  Procedures  for  Residence  Classification  of  Students 
for  Tuition  Purposes. 

The  following  sections  summarize  important  aspects  of  the  residency  law. 
A  complete  explanation  of  the  statute  and  the  procedures  under  the  statute 
is  contained  in  A  Manual  to  Assist  the  Public  Higher  Education  Institutions 
of  North  Carolina  in  the  Matter  of  Student  Residence  Classification  for 
Tuition  Purposes  (hereafter  referred  to  as  "the  manual").  This  manual  and 
other  information  concerning  the  application  of  this  law  are  available  for 
inspection  in  the  Admissions  Offices  of  the  University.  Copies  of  the  manual 
are  also  on  reserve  at  the  Robert  B.  House  Undergraduate  Library  and  in  the 
Reserve  Reading  Room  of  the  Health  Sciences  Library.  All  students  are 
responsible  for  knowing  the  contents  of  the  statute  and  the  manual. 

Every  applicant  for  admission  is  required  to  make  a  statement  of  his  or 
her  length  of  residence  in  North  Carolina.  A  person  who  qualifies  as  a 
resident  for  tuition  purposes  under  North  Carolina  law  pays  a  lower  rate  of 
tuition  than  a  nonresident.  To  qualify  for  in-state  tuition,  a  legal  resident 
must  have  been  domiciled  in  North  Carolina  for  at  least  twelve  months 
immediately  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  term  for  which  classification  as  a 
resident  for  tuition  purposes  is  sought.  The  student  must  also  establish  that 
his  or  her  presence  in  the  state  during  such  twelve-month  period  was  for 
purposes  of  maintaining  a  bona  fide  domicile  rather  than  for  purposes  of 
maintaining  a  mere  temporary  residence  incident  to  enrollment  in  an 
institution  of  higher  education.  Domicile  means  one’s  permanent  home  of 
indefinite  duration,  as  distinguished  from  a  temporary  place  of  abode. 
Domicile  is  synonymous  with  legal  residence  and  is  established  by  being 
physically  present  in  a  place  with  the  concurrent  intent  to  make  that  place 
a  domicile.  To  determine  intent,  the  University  evaluates  an  individual’s 
objectively  verifiable  conduct  as  an  indicator  of  his  or  her  state  of  mind. 

Procedural  Information 

General.  A  student  admitted  to  initial  enrollment  in  an  institution  (or 
permitted  to  reenroll  following  an  absence  that  involved  a  formal  withdrawal 
from  enrollment)  is  classified  by  the  admitting  institution  either  as  a  resident 
or  as  a  nonresident  for  tuition  purposes  prior  to  actual  matriculation.  In  the 
absence  of  a  current  and  final  determination  of  the  student’s  residence  prior 
to  matriculation,  the  student  is  classified  as  a  nonresident  for  tuition 
purposes.  The  institution  will  thereafter  reach  a  final  determination  of  the 
student’s  residence  status.  Unless  a  person  supplies  enough  information  to 
allow  the  admissions  officer  to  classify  him  or  her  as  a  resident  for  tuition 
purposes,  the  person  will  be  classified  a  nonresident  for  tuition  purposes. 

A  residence  classification  once  assigned  (and  confirmed  pursuant  to  any 
appellate  process  invoked)  may  be  changed  thereafter  (with  a  corresponding 
change  in  billing  rates)  only  at  intervals  corresponding  with  the  established 
primary  divisions  of  the  academic  calendar. 

Transfer  Students.  When  a  student  transfers  from  one  North  Carolina 
public  institution  of  higher  education  to  another,  he  oi  she  is  required  to  be 
treated  as  a  new  student  by  the  institution  to  which  he  or  she  is  transferring 
and  must  be  assigned  an  initial  residence  classification  for  tuition  purposes. 
The  residence  classification  of  a  student  by  one  institution  is  not  binding  on 
another  institution.  The  North  Carolina  institutions  of  higher  education  will 
assist  each  other  by  supplying  residency  information  and  classification 


records  concerning  a  student  to  another  classifying  institution  upon  request. 

The  transfer  into  or  admission  to  a  different  component  of  the  same 
institution  (e.g.,  from  an  undergraduate  to  a  graduate  or  professional 
program)  is  not  construed  as  a  transfer  from  one  institution  to  another  and 
thus  does  not  by  itself  require  a  reclassification  inquiry  unless  (1)  the 
affected  student  requests  a  reclassification  inquiry  or  (2)  the  transfer  or 
enrollment  occurs  following  the  lapse  of  more  than  one  quarter,  semester, 
or  term  during  which  the  individual  was  not  enrolled  as  a  student. 

Responsibility  of  Students  and  Prospective  Students.  Any  student  or 
prospective  student  in  doubt  concerning  his  or  her  residence  status  is 
responsible  for  securing  a  ruling  by  completing  an  application  for  resident 
status  and  filing  it  with  the  admissions  officer.  The  student  who  subsequent¬ 
ly  becomes  eligible  for  a  change  in  classification,  whether  from  out-of-state 
to  in-state  or  the  reverse,  is  responsible  for  immediately  informing  the  Office 
of  Admissions  in  writing  of  his  or  her  new  status.  Failure  to  give  complete 
and  correct  information  regarding  residence  constitutes  grounds  for 
disciplinary  action. 

Application  Process.  A  person  may  obtain  an  application  for  resident 
status  from  his  or  her  admissions  office.  Applicants  for  admission  who  claim 
eligibility  for  the  in-state  tuition  rate  customarily  complete  a  two-page 
residency  application  as  a  part  of  the  admissions  application  packet.  Some 
applicants  for  admission  will  thereafter  be  required  to  complete  a  more 
detailed  four-page  residency  application.  Enrolled  students  seeking  a  change 
from  nonresident  to  resident  status  are  required  to  complete  a  four-page 
residency  application.  All  applications  for  resident  status  must  be  filed  with 
the  proper  admissions  office  before  the  end  of  the  term  for  which  resident 
status  for  tuition  purposes  is  sought.  The  last  day  of  the  final  examination 
period  is  considered  the  last  day  of  the  term. 

After  filing  a  resident  status  application,  a  person  may  receive  a  letter 
from  his  or  her  admissions  office  requesting  more  information  in  connection 
with  that  application.  When  a  student  receives  such  a  request  before  the  end 
of  the  term  for  which  classification  is  sought,  he  or  she  must  respond  to  that 
request  no  later  than  three  weeks  after  the  end  of  the  term.  If  the  student 
receives  the  request  for  supplemental  information  after  the  end  of  the  term 
in  question,  he  or  she  must  supply  the  requested  information  within  three 
weeks  after  receipt  of  the  request.  Failure  to  supply  the  requested  informa¬ 
tion  within  the  specified  time  limit  will  result  in  a  continuation  of  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  nonresident  classification  unless  good  cause  is  shown  for  such  failure. 

The  admissions  office  may  require  an  applicant  for  admission  to  file  a 
residency  application  or  respond  to  a  request  for  more  information  more 
quickly  when  residence  status  is  a  factor  in  the  admissions  decision. 

The  pamphlet  Information  About  Resident  Status  for  Tuition  Purposes 
contains  more  details  about  the  residency  application  process  and  is 
available  at  all  admissions  offices. 

Fraudulent  Applications.  If  a  student  is  classified  a  resident  for  tuition 
purposes  after  submitting  falsified  residency  information  or  after  knowingly 
withholding  residency  information,  the  student’s  application  for  m-state 
tuition  status  is  fraudulent.  The  institution  may  reexamine  any  application 
suspected  of  being  fraudulent  and,  if  warranted,  will  change  the  students 
residence  status  retroactively  to  the  beginning  of  the  term  for  which  the 
student  originally  made  the  fraudulent  application.  If  this  occurs,  the 
student  must  pay  the  out-of-state  tuition  differential  for  all  the  enrolled 
terms  intervening  between  the  fraudulent  application  and  its  discovery. 
Further,  knowing  falsification  of  responses  on  a  resident  status  application 
may  subject  the  applicant  to  disciplinary  action,  including  dismissal  from 
the  institution. 

Burden  of  Proof  and  Statutory  Prima  Facie  Evidence.  A  person  has  the 
burden  of  establishing  facts  that  justify  his  or  her  classification  as  a  resident 
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for  tuition  purposes.  The  balancing  of  all  the  evidence  must  produce  a 
preponderance  of  evidence  supporting  the  assertion  of  in-state  residence. 
Under  the  statute,  proof  of  resident  status  is  controlled  initially  by  one  of 
two  evidentiary  beginning  points  which  are  stated  in  terms  of  prima  facie 
evidence. 

a.  Even  if  the  person  is  an  adult,  if  his  or  her  parents  (or  court-appointed 
guardian  in  the  case  of  some  minors)  are  not  legal  residents  of  North 
Carolina,  this  is  prima  facie  evidence  that  the  person  is  not  a  legal 
resident  of  North  Carolina  unless  he  or  she  has  lived  in  this  state  the 
five  consecutive  years  prior  to  enrolling  or  reregistering.  To  overcome 
this  prima  facie  showing  of  nonresidence,  a  person  must  produce 
evidence  that  he  or  she  is  a  North  Carolina  domiciliary  despite  the 
parents’  nonresident  status. 

b.  Conversely,  if  the  person’s  parents  are  domiciliaries  of  North  Carolina 
under  the  Statute,  this  fact  constitutes  prima  facie  evidence  that  the 
person  is  a  domiciliary  of  North  Carolina.  This  prima  facie  showing 
may  also  be  overcome  by  other  evidence  to  the  contrary.  If  a  person 
has  neither  living  parents  nor  legal  guardian,  the  prescribed  prima 
facie  evidence  rule  cannot  and  does  not  apply. 

Erroneous  Notices  Concerning  Classification.  If  a  student  who  has 
been  found  to  be  a  nonresident  for  tuition  purposes  receives  an  erroneous 
written  notice  from  an  institutional  officer  identifying  the  student  as  a 
resident  for  tuition  purposes,  the  student  is  not  responsible  for  paying  the 
out-of-state  tuition  differential  for  any  enrolled  term  beginning  before 
the  classifying  institution  notifies  the  student  that  the  prior  notice  was 
erroneous. 

Grace  Period.  If  a  student  has  been  properly  classified  as  a  North 
Carolina  resident  for  tuition  purposes  and,  thereafter,  his  or  her  state  of  legal 
residence  changes  while  he  or  she  is  enrolled  in  a  North  Carolina  public 
institution  of  higher  education,  the  statute  provides  for  a  grace  period  dur¬ 
ing  which  the  student  is  allowed  to  pay  tuition  at  the  in-state  rate  despite 
the  fact  that  the  student  is  no  longer  a  North  Carolina  legal  resident.  This 
grace  period  extends  for  a  minimum  of  twelve  months  from  the  date  of 
change  in  legal  residence,  and  if  the  twelve-month  period  ends  during  a 
semester  or  academic  term  in  which  the  student  is  enrolled,  the  grace  period 
extends  also  to  the  end  of  that  semester  or  academic  term. 

Reacquisition  of  Resident  Tuition  Status.  The  prescribed  twelve-month 
period  of  legal  residence  may  be  shortened  if  the  person  seeking  to  be 
classified  as  a  resident  for  tuition  purposes  was  formerly  classified  a  North 
Carolina  resident  for  tuition  purposes,  abandoned  North  Carolina  domicile, 
and  reestablished  North  Carolina  domicile  within  twelve  months  after 
abandoning  it.  Interested  persons  should  consult  their  admissions  offices  for 
a  detailed  explanation  of  the  conditions  which  must  be  met  to  qualify  under 
this  section. 

Appeals.  A  student  appeal  of  a  classification  decision  made  by  any 
admissions  officer  must  be  in  writing  and  signed  by  the  student  and  must 
be  filed  by  the  student  with  that  officer  within  fifteen  working  days  after  the 
student  receives  notice  of  the  classification  decision.  The  appeal  is 
transmitted  to  the  Residence  Status  Committee  by  that  officer,  who  does 
not  vote  in  that  committee  on  the  disposition  of  such  appeal.  The  student  is 
notified  of  the  date  set  for  consideration  of  the  appeal,  and  on  request  of  the 
student,  he  or  she  is  afforded  the  opportunity  to  appear  and  be  heard  by  the 
committee.  Any  student  desiring  to  appeal  a  decision  of  the  Residence  Status 
Committee  must  give  notice  in  writing  of  that  fact  (within  ten  days  of 
receipt  of  the  committee’s  decision)  to  the  chairman  of  the  Residence  Status 
Committee,  and  the  chairman  promptly  processes  the  appeal  for  transmittal 
to  the  State  Residence  Committee. 

Tuition  Payment.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  student  to  pay  tuition  at 
the  rate  charged  and  billed  while  an  appeal  is  pending.  In  effect,  the  student 
who  is  classified  a  nonresident  at  the  time  of  tuition  billing  pays  the 
nonresident  rate.  Conversely,  if  a  student  is  classified  as  a  resident  at  the 
time  of  billing,  he  or  she  pays  the  resident  rate.  Any  necessary  adjustments 
in  the  rate  paid  will  be  made  at  the  conclusion  of  the  appeal. 

If  a  student  withdraws  from  the  University  during  a  fall  or  spring  semes¬ 
ter,  tuition  and  fees  will  be  prorated  over  a  period  of  nine  weeks  at  a  rate  of 
one-tenth  of  the  term's  bill  each  week  after  deduction  of  an  administrative 
charge.  If  a  student  withdraws  during  a  summer  session,  tuition  and  fees 
will  be  prorated  over  a  period  of  three  weeks  at  a  rate  of  one-fourth  of  the 
term’s  bill  each  week  after  deduction  of  the  administrative  charge.  If  a  stu¬ 
dent  drops  the  only  course  he  or  she  is  taking,  this  constitutes  a  withdrawal 
from  the  University. 


Application  of  the  Law  to  Specific  Situations 

Aliens.  Aliens  who  are  permanent  residents  of  the  United  States,  or  who 
hold  a  visa  that  will  permit  eventual  permanent  residence  in  the  United 
States,  are  subject  to  the  same  considerations  with  respect  to  determination 
of  legal  residence  as  citizens.  An  alien  abiding  in  the  United  States  under  a 
visa  conditioned  at  least  in  part  upon  intent  not  to  abandon  a  foreign 
domicile  (B,  F,  H,  and  J  visas)  cannot  be  classified  a  resident.  An  alien 
abiding  in  the  United  States  under  a  visa  issued  for  a  purpose  that  is  so 
restricted  as  to  be  fundamentally  incompatible  with  an  assertion  by  the  alien 
of  bona  fide  intent  to  establish  a  legal  residence  (C,  D,  and  M  visas)  cannot 
be  classified  a  resident. 

Possession  of  certain  other  immigration  documents  may  also  allow  an 
alien  to  be  considered  for  in-state  tuition  status.  For  more  details,  aliens 
should  consult  their  admissions  offices  and  the  manual.  Aliens  must  file  a 
Residence  Status  Supplemental  Form  in  addition  to  the  forms  normally 
required  of  applicants  for  resident  status  for  tuition  purposes. 

Married  Persons.  The  domicile  of  a  married  person,  irrespective  of  sex, 
is  determined  by  reference  to  all  relevant  evidence  of  domiciliary  intent.  No 
person  is  precluded,  solely  by  reason  of  marriage  to  a  person  domiciled 
outside  of  North  Carolina,  from  establishing  or  maintaining  legal  residence 
in  North  Carolina.  No  person  is  deemed,  solely  by  reason  of  marriage  to  a 
person  domiciled  in  North  Carolina,  to  have  established  or  maintained  a 
legal  residence  in  North  Carolina.  The  fact  of  marriage  and  the  place  of  the 
domicile  of  his  or  her  spouse  are  deemed  relevant  evidence  to  be  considered 
in  ascertaining  domiciliary  intent. 

If  a  person  otherwise  can  demonstrate  compliance  with  the  fundamental 
statutory  requirement  that  he  or  she  be  a  legal  resident  of  North  Carolina 
before  the  beginning  of  the  term  for  which  resident  status  is  sought,  the 
second  statutory  requirement  relating  to  duration  of  residence  may  be 
satisfied  derivatively,  in  less  than  twelve  months,  by  reference  to  the  length 
of  the  legal  residence  of  the  person’s  spouse,  if  the  spouse  has  been  a  legal 
resident  of  the  state  for  the  requisite  twelve-month  period. 

Military  Personnel.  The  domicile  of  a  person  employed  by  the  federal 
government  is  not  necessarily  affected  by  assignment  in  or  reassignment  out 
of  North  Carolina.  Such  a  person  may  establish  domicile  by  the  usual 
requirements  of  residential  act  plus  intent.  No  person  loses  his  or  her 
in-state  resident  status  solely  by  serving  in  the  armed  forces  outside  of  the 
state  of  North  Carolina. 

Minors.  A  minor  is  any  person  who  has  not  reached  the  age  of  eighteen 
years.  Under  the  common  law,  a  minor  child  whose  parents  are  not  divorced 
or  legally  separated  is  presumed  to  have  the  domicile  of  his  or  her  father. 
This  presumption  may  be  rebutted  if  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence 
indicates  that  the  mother  and  father  have  separate  domiciles  and  that,  under 
the  circumstances,  the  child  can  fairly  be  said  to  derive  his  or  her  domicile 
from  the  mother.  If  the  father  is  deceased,  the  domicile  of  the  minor  is  that 
of  the  surviving  mother.  If  the  parents  are  divorced  or  legally  separated,  the 
domicile  of  the  minor  is  that  of  the  parent  having  custody  by  virtue  of  a 
court  order;  or,  if  no  custody  has  been  granted  by  virtue  of  court  order,  the 
domicile  of  the  minor  is  that  of  the  parent  with  whom  he  or  she  lives;  or,  if 
the  minor  lives  with  neither  parent,  in  the  absence  of  a  custody  award,  the 
domicile  of  the  minor  is  presumed  to  remain  that  of  the  father.  If  the  minor 
lives  for  part  of  the  year  with  each  parent,  in  the  absence  of  a  custody 
award,  the  minor’s  domicile  is  presumed  to  remain  that  of  the  father.  These 
common  law  presumptions  control  even  if  the  minor  has  lived  in  North 
Carolina  for  five  years  as  set  forth  above  in  Burden  of  Proof  and  Statutory 
Prima  Facie  Evidence,  subsection  a. 

In  determining  residence  status  for  tuition  purposes,  there  are  three 
exceptions  to  the  above  provisions: 

1 .  If  a  minor’s  parents  are  divorced,  separated,  or  otherwise  living  apart 
and  one  parent  is  a  legal  resident  of  North  Carolina,  during  the  time 
period  when  that  parent  is  entitled  to  claim,  and  does  claim,  the 
minor  as  a  dependent  on  the  North  Carolina  individual  income  tax 
return,  the  minor  is  deemed  to  be  a  legal  resident  of  North  Carolina 
for  tuition  purposes,  notwithstanding  any  judicially  determined 
custody  award  with  respect  to  the  minor. 

If  immediately  prior  to  his  or  her  eighteenth  birthday  a  person  would 
have  been  deemed  a  North  Carolina  legal  resident  under  this  provision 
but  he  or  she  achieves  majority  before  enrolling  in  a  North  Carolina 
institution  of  higher  education,  that  person  will  not  lose  the  benefit  of 
this  provision  if  the  following  conditions  are  met: 

a.  Upon  achieving  majority  the  person  must  act,  as  much  as  possible,  in 
a  manner  consistent  with  bona  fide  legal  residence  in  North  Carolina; 
and 
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b-  The  person  must  begin  enrollment  at  a  North  Carolina  institution  of 
higher  education  not  later  than  the  fall  academic  term  next  following 
completion  of  education  prerequisite  to  admission  at  the  institution. 

2.  If  immediately  prior  to  beginning  an  enrolled  term  the  minor  has  lived 
in  North  Carolina  for  five  or  more  consecutive  years  in  the  home  of  an 
adult  relative  (other  than  a  parent)  who  is  a  legal  resident  of  North 
Carolina,  and  if  the  adult  relative  during  those  years  has  functioned  as 
a  de  facto  guardian  of  the  minor,  then  the  minor  is  considered  a  legal 
resident  of  North  Carolina  for  tuition  purposes.  If  a  minor  qualified 
for  resident  status  for  tuition  purposes  under  this  provision 
immediately  prior  to  his  or  her  eighteenth  birthday,  then,  upon 
becoming  eighteen,  he  or  she  will  be  deemed  a  legal  resident  of  North 
Carolina  of  at  least  twelve  months’  duration. 

3.  Even  though  a  person  is  a  minor,  under  certain  circumstances  the 
person  may  be  treated  by  the  law  as  being  sufficiently  independent 
from  his  or  her  parents  as  to  enjoy  a  species  of  adulthood  for  legal 
purposes.  If  the  minor  marries  or  obtains  a  judicial  decree  of 
emancipation  under  N.C.  Gen.  Stat.  §  7A-717,  et  seq.,  he  or  she  is 
emancipated.  The  consequence,  for  present  purposes,  of  such 
emancipation  is  that  the  affected  person  is  presumed  to  be  capable  of 
establishing  a  domicile  independent  of  that  of  the  parents;  it  remains 
for  that  person  to  demonstrate  that  a  separate  domicile  has,  in  fact, 
been  established. 

Prisoners.  There  are  special  provisions  concerning  domicile  of  prisoners. 
For  more  information,  persons  to  whom  these  provisions  may  apply  should 
consult  the  manual. 

Property  and  Taxes.  Ownership  of  property  in  or  payment  of  taxes  to 
the  State  of  North  Carolina  apart  from  legal  residence  will  not  qualify  one 
for  the  in-state  tuition  rate. 

Students  or  prospective  students  who  believe  that  they  are  entitled  to  be 
classified  residents  for  tuition  purposes  should  be  aware  that  the  processing 
of  requests  and  appeals  can  take  a  considerable  amount  of  time.  A  student  is 
more  likely  to  obtain  a  final  decision  on  an  application  before  tuition 
payment  is  due  if  he  or  she  files  the  application  several  months  in  advance. 

MILITARY  TUITION  BENEFIT  I 

The  information  in  this  section  comes  from  three  sources:  (1)  North 
Carolina  General  Statutes,  §  116-143.3,  (2)  A  Manual  to  Assist  the  Public 
Higher  Education  Institutions  of  North  Carolina  in  the  Matter  of  Student 
Residence  Classification  for  Tuition  Purposes,  revised  September  1985,  (3) 
Chancellor’s  Rules  and  Procedures  for  Residence  Classification  of  Students 
for  Tuition  Purposes  and  Determination  of  Eligibility  for  the  Special  Military 
Tuition  Benefit. 

Certain  members  of  the  Armed  Services  and  their  dependent  relatives 
who  are  not  residents  for  tuition  purposes  may  become  eligible  to  be 
charged  less  than  the  out-of-state  tuition  rate  under  N.C.  Gen.  Stat.  i 
116-143.3,  the  military  tuition  benefit  provision.  Any  person  seeking  the 
military  tuition  benefit  must  qualify  for  admission  to  UNC-Chapel  Hill  and 
must  file  an  application  for  the  benefit  with  his  or  her  admissions  office 
before  the  first  day  of  classes  of  the  term  for  which  he  or  she  initially  seeks 
the  benefit.  To  remain  eligible  to  receive  the  military  tuition  benefit,  he  or 
she  must  file  another  application  for  the  benefit  before  the  first  day  of  classes 
of  the  first  term  in  which  he  or  she  is  enrolled  in  each  academic  year.  The 
burden  of  proving  eligibility  for  the  military  tuition  benefit  lies  with  the 
applicant  for  the  benefit,  and  the  application  and  all  required  supporting 
affidavits  must  be  complete  and  in  proper  order  before  the  first  day  of 
classes  of  the  term  in  question.  Because  of  the  time  involved  in  securing  the 
necessary  affidavits  from  the  appropriate  military  authorities,  prospective 
applicants  for  the  military  tuition  benefit  are  urged  to  secure  application 
forms  from  their  admissions  offices  and  begin  the  application  process  several 
weeks  before  the  first  day  of  classes  of  the  term  for  which  they  seek  the 
benefit. 

Eligibility  of  Members  of  the  Armed  Services.  Eligible  members  of  the 
Armed  Services  pay  a  rate  of  tuition  computed  by  applying  a  statutory 
formula  which  is  dependent,  in  part,  on  the  amount  of  money  payable  by 
their  Service  employer  to  them  or  to  the  institution  by  reason  of  their 
enrollment.  Application  of  the  statutory  formula  yields  the  following  results: 
if  the  service  member’s  education  is  being  fully  funded  by  the  Service 
employer,  the  amount  of  tuition  owed  is  equal  to  out-of-state  tuition;  if  the 
member’s  education  is  not  being  funded  by  his  or  her  Service  employer,  he 
or  she  pays  an  amount  equal  to  in-state  tuition;  and  if  the  Service  employer 


is  providing  partial  educational  funding,  the  amount  of  tuition  owed 
depends  on  the  amount  of  funding  contributed  by  the  Service  employer. 

To  be  eligible  for  this  military  tuition  benefit,  the  individual  must  be 

a.  a  member  of  the  United  States  Air  Force,  Army,  Coast  Guard,  Marine 
Corps,  Navy,  North  Carolina  National  Guard,  or  a  reserve  component 
of  one  of  these  services;  and 

b.  abiding  in  North  Carolina  incident  to  active  military  duty  performed 
at  or  from  a  duty  station  in  North  Carolina. 

Eligibility  of  Dependent  Relatives  of  Service  Members.  If  the  service 
member  meets  the  conditions  set  forth  above,  his  or  her  dependent  relatives 
may  be  eligible  to  pay  the  in-state  tuition  rate  if  they  share  the  service 
member’s  North  Carolina  abode,  if  they  have  complied  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Selective  Service  System  (if  applicable),  and  if  they 
qualify  as  military  dependents  of  the  service  member. 

If  the  service  member  voluntarily  ceases  to  live  in  North  Carolina  or  is 
involuntarily  absent  from  the  state  on  military  orders  (other  than  absences 
on  routine  maneuvers  and  temporary  assignments),  he  or  she  is  deemed  to 
have  moved  his  or  her  abode  from  North  Carolina.  If  a  dependent  relative  of 
a  service  member  has  become  eligible  for  the  military  tuition  benefit,  and 
after  the  beginning  of  the  term  of  eligibility  the  service  member  moves  his  or 
her  abode  from  North  Carolina,  the  dependent  relative  will  continue  to  be 
eligible  for  the  military  tuition  benefit  only  for  the  remainder  of  that 
academic  year.  An  academic  year  runs  from  the  first  day  of  classes  of  the  fall 
semester  through  the  last  day  of  exams  of  the  following  summer  session, 
second  term. 

For  a  detailed  explanation  of  the  military  tuition  benefit  provision 
(including  an  explanation  of  the  formula  used  to  compute  the  tuition  rate 
for  service  members),  a  complete  list  of  categories  of  persons  who  are  con¬ 
sidered  “dependent  relatives”  for  purposes  of  establishing  eligibility  for  the 
military  tuition  benefit,  and  information  about  the  registration  requirements 
of  the  Selective  Service  System,  applicants  should  consult  A  Manual  to  Assist 
the  Public  Higher  Education  Institutions  of  North  Carolina  in  the  Matter  of 
Student  Residence  Classification  for  Tuition  Purposes  (as  amended  September 
1985).  This  manual  is  available  for  inspection  in  the  Admissions  Offices  of 
the  University.  Copies  of  the  manual  are  also  on  reserve  at  the  Robert  B. 
House  Undergraduate  Library  and  in  the  Reserve  Reading  Room  of  the 
Health  Sciences  Library. 

Appeals  of  Eligibility  Determinations  of  Admissions  Officers.  A 

student  appeal  of  an  eligibility  determination  made  by  any  admissions 
officer  must  be  in  writing  and  signed  by  the  student  and  must  be  filed  by 
the  student  with  that  officer  within  fifteen  working  days  after  the  student 
receives  notice  of  the  eligibility  determination.  The  appeal  is  transmitted  to 
the  Residence  Status  Committee  by  that  officer,  who  does  not  vote  in  that 
committee  on  the  disposition  of  such  appeal.  The  student  is  notified  of  the 
date  set  for  consideration  of  the  appeal,  and,  on  request  by  the  student,  is 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  appear  and  be  heard  by  the  committee. 

Any  student  desiring  to  appeal  a  determination  of  the  Residence  Status 
Committee  must  give  notice  in  writing  of  that  fact  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Residence  Status  Committee  within  ten  days  of  receipt  of  the  committee’s 
decision.  The  chairman  will  promptly  process  the  appeal  for  transmittal  to 
the  State  Residence  Committee. 

FAMILY  EDUCATIONAL  RIGHTS  AND  PRIVACY  ACT 

As  a  general  rule,  under  the  federal  Family  Educational  Rights  and 
Privacy  Act  (FERPA),  personally  identifiable  information  may  not  be  released 
from  a  student’s  education  records  without  his  or  her  prior  written  consent. 
Exceptions  to  this  rule  are  set  out  in  the  FERPA  regulations  and  the  FERPA 
policy  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

UNC-Chapel  Hill  will  disclose  personally  identifiable  information  from 
the  education  records  of  a  student,  without  the  student’s  prior  written  con¬ 
sent,  to  officials  of  another  school  or  school  system  in  which  the  student 
seeks  or  intends  to  enroll.  UNC-Chapel  Hill  will  also  disclose  personally 
identifiable  information  from  an  enrolled  student’s  education  records,  with¬ 
out  the  student’s  prior  written  consent,  to  officials  of  another  school  or 
school  system  in  which  the  student  is  contemporaneously  enrolled.  Time, 
building,  and  room  number  information  from  a  student’s  class  schedule  will 
be  disclosed  to  the  University  Police  to  assist  them  in  serving  the  student 
with  a  warrant  or  subpoena. 

UNC-Chapel  Hill  makes  public  certain  information  that  has  been  desig¬ 
nated  as  “directory  information”:  the  student’s  name;  address  (local  and 
grade/billing  addresses);  student  e-mail  address;  telephone  listing  (local  and 
grade/billing  telephone  numbers);  date  and  place  of  birth;  county,  state 
and/or  U.S.  territory  from  which  the  student  originally  enrolled;  major  field 
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of  study,  class  (junior,  senior,  etc,);  enrollment  status  (full-time,  half-time,  or 
part-time);  anticipated  graduation  date;  participation  in  officially  recognized 
activities  and  sports;  weight  and  height  of  members  of  athletic  teams;  dates 
of  attendance;  degrees  and  awards  received;  and  the  most  recent  previous 
educational  agency  or  institution  attended  by  the  student.  Examples  of  ways 
in  which  some  of  this  information  is  made  public  include:  names  of  students 
who  receive  honors  and  awards,  who  make  the  Dean's  List,  who  hold  offices, 
or  who  are  members  of  athletic  teams.  The  annual  commencement  program 
publishes  the  names  of  degree  recipients.  The  University  also  publishes  the 
Campus  Directory  annually,  and  some  professional  and  graduate  student 
groups  publish  directories  of  students  in  their  departments  or  schools. 

Students  who  do  not  wish  to  have  any  or  all  directory  information  made 
public  without  their  prior  consent  must  send  a  signed  and  dated  notice 
specifying  items  that  are  not  to  be  published  to  the  Office  of  the  University 
Registrar,  CB#  2100,  105  Hanes  Hall,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill.  To  ensure  that  a  listing  for  the  student  will  not  appear  in  the 
Campus  Directory,  this  notice  must  be  received  by  the  office  of  the 
University  Registrar  by  the  end  of  the  registration  period  for  the  semester  or 
session  of  first  enrollment  or,  following  an  absence,  of  reenrollment.  Such  a 
notice  will  be  honored  until  the  student  graduates,  ceases  to  attend,  or 
withdraws  from  the  University  unless  the  student  notifies  the  Office  of  the 
University  Registrar  to  the  contrary  in  writing. 

Students  also  have  the  right  to  inspect  their  education  records  as  defined 
in  the  FERPA  regulations.  They  may  not  inspect  financial  records  and 
statements  of  their  parents;  confidential  letters  of  recommendation  placed  in 
their  education  records  before  1  January  1975  (with  some  exceptions);  or 
confidential  letters  of  recommendation  placed  in  their  education  records 
after  1  January  1975,  if  they  have  waived  their  rights  to  inspect  and  review 
such  letters. 

A  student  who  believes  that  information  in  his  or  her  education  records  is 
inaccurate  or  misleading  or  violates  his  or  her  privacy  or  other  rights  may 
request  that  the  institution  amend  the  records,  and  if  the  request  is  denied, 
he  or  she  has  the  right  to  a  hearing.  If,  after  the  hearing,  the  institution 
decides  that  the  information  is  not  inaccurate,  misleading,  or  violative  of 
privacy  or  other  rights,  the  student  has  a  right  to  place  a  statement  in  those 
records  commenting  on  the  information  in  question  or  giving  the  student’s 
reasons  for  disagreeing  with  the  institutional  decision.  The  student  may  also 
place  such  a  statement  in  his  or  her  records  in  lieu  of  requesting  a  hearing  if 
the  student  and  the  institution  agree  that  an  explanatory  statement  alone  is 
the  appropriate  remedy.  Complaints  alleging  violations  of  FERPA  rights  may 
also  be  filed  with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education. 

Questions  about  FERPA  should  be  addressed  to  the  Legal  Adviser  to  the 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Chancellor  (CB#  9150,  01  South  Building).  The  text 
of  FERPA  and  its  regulations  and  the  University’s  FERPA  policy  are  also 
available  for  inspection  in  01  South  Building. 

EXPULSION 

A  student  who  has  been  expelled  from  an  institution  in  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  system  may  not  be  admitted  to  another  UNC-system  school 
unless  the  institution  that  originally  expelled  the  student  rescinds  that 
expulsion. 

FIREARMS  AND  OTHER  WEAPONS 

The  possession  of  any  gun,  rifle,  pistol,  dynamite  cartridge,  bomb, 
grenade,  mine,  explosive,  bowie  knife,  dirk,  dagger,  slingshot,  leaded  cane, 
switchblade  knife,  blackjack,  metallic  knuckles,  or  any  other  weapons  of  like 
kind  upon  any  University  campus  or  in  any  University-owned  or  operated 
facility  is  unlawful  and  contrary  to  University  policy.  Violation  of  this  prohi¬ 
bition  is  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  a  fine  not  to  exceed  $500  and/or  six 
months’  imprisonment,  and  may  constitute  a  violation  of  the  Campus  Code. 

IMMUNIZATION  REQUIREMENT 

Effective  1  July  1986,  North  Carolina  state  law  requires  that  no  person 
shall  attend  a  college  or  university  in  North  Carolina  unless  a  certificate  of 
immunization  indicating  that  the  person  has  received  the  immunizations 
required  by  the  law  is  presented  to  the  college  or  university  on  or  before  the 
first  day  of  matriculation.  Students  enrolled  at  UNC-Chapel  Hill  on  1  July 
1986  are  exempt  from  this  requirement. 

If  the  UNC-Chapel  Hill  Medical  History  Form  containing  the  certificate 


of  immunization  is  not  in  the  possession  of  the  UNC-Chapel  Hill  Student 
Health  Service  ten  (10)  days  prior  to  the  registration  date,  the  University 
shall  present  a  notice  of  deficiency  to  the  person.  The  person  shall  have  30 
calendar  days  from  the  first  day  of  attendance  to  obtain  the  required  immu¬ 
nizations.  Those  persons  who  have  not  complied  with  the  immunization 
requirements  by  the  end  of  30  calendar  days  will  be  administratively  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  University. 

POLICY  ON  ILLEGAL  DRUGS 

I.  Introduction.  The  Board  of  Trustees  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill,  in  conformity  with  the  direction  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina,  hereby  adopts  this  Policy 
on  Illegal  Drugs,  effective  24  August  1988.  It  is  applicable  to  all  students, 
faculty  members,  administrators,  and  other  employees. 

II.  Education,  Counseling,  and  Rehabilitation. 

A.  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  has  established  and 
maintains  a  program  of  education  designed  to  help  all  members  of  the 
university  community  avoid  involvement  with  illegal  drugs.  This 
educational  program  emphasizes  these  subjects: 

1.  The  incompatibility  of  the  use  or  sale  of  illegal  drugs  with  the  goals 
of  the  university; 

2.  The  legal  consequences  of  involvement  with  illegal  drugs; 

3.  The  medical  implications  of  the  use  of  illegal  drugs;  and 

4.  The  ways  in  which  illegal  drugs  jeopardize  an  individual’s  present 
accomplishments  and  future  opportunities. 

B.  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  provides  information 
about  drug  counseling  and  rehabilitation  services  that  are  available  to 
members  of  the  University  community  through  campus-based 
programs  and  through  community-based  organizations.  Persons  who 
voluntarily  avail  themselves  of  University  services  are  hereby  assured 
that  applicable  professional  standards  of  confidentiality  will  be 
observed. 

III.  Enforcement  and  Penalties. 

A.  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  shall  take  all  actions 
necessary,  consistent  with  state  and  federal  law  and  applicable 
University  policy,  to  eliminate  illegal  drugs  from  the  University 
community.  The  University’s  Policy  on  Illegal  Drugs  is  publicized  in 
catalogs  and  other  materials  prepared  for  all  enrolled  and  prospective 
students  and  in  materials  distributed  to  faculty  members, 
administrators,  and  other  employees. 

B.  Students,  faculty  members,  administrators,  and  other  employees  are 
responsible,  as  citizens,  for  knowing  about  and  complying  with  the 
provisions  of  North  Carolina  law  that  make  it  a  crime  to  possess,  sell, 
deliver,  or  manufacture  those  drugs  designated  collectively  as 
controlled  substances  in  Article  5  of  Chapter  90  of  the  North  Carolina. 
General  Statutes.  Any  member  of  the  University  community  who 
violates  that  law  is  subject  both  to  prosecution  and  punishment  by  the 
civil  authorities  and  to  disciplinary  proceedings  by  the  University.  It  is 
not  “double  jeopardy”  for  both  the  civil  authorities  and  the  University 
to  proceed  against  and  punish  a  person  for  the  same  specified 
conduct.  The  University  will  initiate  its  own  disciplinary  proceeding 
against  a  student,  faculty  member,  administrator,  or  other  employee 
when  the  alleged  conduct  is  deemed  to  affect  the  interests  of  the 
University. 

C.  Penalties  will  be  imposed  by  the  University  in  accordance  with 
procedural  safeguards  applicable  to  disciplinary  actions  against 
students,  faculty  members,  administrators,  and  other  employees,  as 
required  by  Section  3  of  the  Trustee  Policies  and  Regulations 
Governing  Academic  Tenure  in  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill;  by  Section  I1I.D  of  the  Employment  Policies  for  EPA 
Nonfaculty  Employees  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill;  by  regulations  of  the  State  Personnel  Commission,  and  the 
Disciplinary  Procedure  of  the  Staff  Personnel  Administration  Guides 
(SPAG  37);  by  the  Instrument  of  Student  Judicial  Governance;  and  by 
all  other  applicable  provisions  of  the  policies  and  procedures  of  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

D.  The  penalties  to  be  imposed  by  the  university  may  range  from  written 
warnings  with  probationary  status  to  expulsions  from  enrollment  and 
discharges  from  employment.  However,  the  following  minimum 
penalties  shall  be  imposed  for  the  particular  offenses  described. 

1 .  Trafficking  in  Illegal  Drugs 

a.  For  the  illegal  manufacture,  sale  or  delivery,  or  possession  with 
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intent  to  manufacture,  sell  or  deliver,  of  any  controlled  substance 
identified  in  Schedule  1,  N.C.  Gen.  Stat.  90-89,  or  Schedule  II, 
N.C.  Gen.  Stat.  90-90  (including,  but  not  limited  to,  heroin, 
mescaline,  lysergic  acid  diethylamide,  opium,  cocaine, 
amphetamine,  methaqualine),  any  student  shall  be  expelled  and 
any  faculty  member,  administrator,  or  other  employee  shall  be 
discharged. 

b.  For  a  first  offense  involving  the  illegal  manufacture,  sale  or 
delivery,  or  possession  with  intent  to  manufacture,  sell  or 
deliver,  of  any  controlled  substance  identified  in  Schedules  Ill 
through  VI,  N.C.  Gen.  Stat.  90-91  through  90-94,  (including, 
but  not  limited  to,  marijuana,  anabolic  steroids,  pentobarbital, 
codeine),  the  minimum  penalty  shall  be  suspension  from 
enrollment  or  from  employment  for  a  period  of  at  least  one 
semester  or  its  equivalent.  (Employees  subject  to  the  State 
Personnel  Act  are  governed  by  regulations  of  the  State  Personnel 
Commission.  Because  the  minimum  penalty  specified  in  this 
Section  and  required  by  the  Board  of  Governors  exceeds  the 
maximum  period  of  suspension  without  pay  that  is  permitted  by 
State  Personnel  Commission  regulations,  the  penalty  for  a  first 
offense  for  employees  subject  to  the  State  Personnel  Act  is 
discharge.)  For  a  second  offense,  any  student  shall  be  expelled 
and  any  faculty  member,  administrator,  or  other  employee  shall 
be  discharged. 

2.  Illegal  Possession  of  Drugs 

a.  For  a  first  offense  involving  the  illegal  possession  of  any 
controlled  substance  identified  in  Schedule  I,  N.C.  Gen.  Stat. 
90-89,  or  Schedule  II,  N.C.  Gen.  Stat.  90-90,  the  minimum 
penalty  shall  be  suspension  from  enrollment  or  from 
employment  for  a  period  of  at  least  one  semester  or  its 
equivalent.  (Employees  subject  to  the  State  Personnel  Act  are 
governed  by  regulations  of  the  State  Personnel  Commission. 
Because  the  minimum  penalty  specified  in  this  Section  and 
required  by  the  Board  of  Governors  exceeds  the  maximum 
period  of  suspension  without  pay  that  is  permitted  by  State 
Personnel  Commission  regulations,  the  penalty  for  a  first  offense 
for  employees  subject  to  the  State  Personnel  Act  is  discharge.) 

b.  For  a  first  offense  involving  the  illegal  possession  of  any 
controlled  substance  identified  in  Schedules  III  through  VI,  N.C, 
Gen.  Stat.  90-91  through  90-94,  the  minimum  penalty  shall  be 
probation,  for  a  period  to  be  determined  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 
A  person  on  probation  must  agree  to  participate  in  a  drug 
education  and  counseling  program,  consent  to  regular  drug 
testing,  and  accept  such  other  conditions  and  restrictions, 
including  a  program  of  community  service,  as  the  Chancellor  or 
the  Chancellor’s  designee  deems  appropriate.  Refusal  or  failure 
to  abide  by  the  terms  of  probation  shall  result  in  suspension 
from  enrollment  or  from  employment  for  any  unexpired  balance 
of  the  prescribed  period  of  probation.  (If  this  balance  for  an 
employee  subject  to  the  State  Personnel  Act  exceeds  three  days, 
that  employee  shall  be  discharged.) 

c.  For  a  second  or  other  subsequent  offenses  involving  the  illegal 
possession  of  controlled  substances,  progressively  more  severe 
penalties  shall  be  imposed,  including  expulsion  of  students  and 
discharge  of  faculty  members,  administrators,  or  other  employees. 

E.  Suspension  Pending  Final  Disposition 

When  a  student,  faculty  member,  administrator,  or  other  employee  has 
been  charged  by  the  University  with  a  violation  of  policies  concerning 
illegal  drugs,  he  or  she  may  be  suspended  from  enrollment  or 
employment  before  initiation  or  completion  of  regular  disciplinary 
proceedings  if,  assuming  the  truth  of  the  charges,  the  Chancellor,  or  in 
the  Chancellor’s  absence,  the  Chancellor’s  designee  concludes  that  the 
person’s  continued  presence  within  the  university  community  would 
constitute  a  clear  and  immediate  danger  to  the  health  or  welfare  of 
other  members  of  the  university  community;  provided,  that  if  such  a 
suspension  is  imposed,  an  appropriate  hearing  of  the  charges  against 
the  suspended  person  shall  be  held  as  promptly  as  possible  thereafter. 

IV.  Implementation  and  Reporting. 

Annually,  the  Chancellor  shall  submit  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  a  report  on 
campus  activities  related  to  illegal  drugs  for  the  preceding  year.  The  reports 
shall  include,  as  a  minimum,  the  following: 


(1)  a  listing  of  the  major  education  activities  conducted  during  the  year; 

(2)  a  report  on  any  illegal  drug-related  incidents,  including  any  sanctions 
imposed; 

(3)  an  assessment  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  campus 
program  and; 

(4)  any  proposed  changes  in  the  Policy  on  Illegal  Drugs. 

A  copy  of  the  report  shall  be  provided  to  the  President,  who  shall  confer 
with  the  Chancellor  about  the  effectiveness  of  campus  programs. 

ALCOHOLIC  BEVERAGES 

The  University's  Policy  on  Student  Possession  and  Consumption  of 
Alcoholic  Beverages  in  Facilities  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill  sets  forth  the  conditions  under  which  alcoholic  beverages  use 
consistent  with  Federal,  State,  and  local  laws  and  ordinances  is  permitted  in 
University  facilities  and  on  University  property. 

According  to  North  Carolina  law: 

A.  Generally  persons  twenty-one  or  older  may  purchase  or  consume 
alcoholic  beverages  and  may  possess  alcoholic  beverages  at  their  homes 
or  temporary  residences. 

B.  It  is  against  the  law  for  any  person  under  twenty-one  to  purchase  or 
possess  any  alcoholic  beverage. 

C.  It  is  against  the  law  for  anyone  to  sell  or  give  any  alcoholic  beverage  to  a 
person  under  twenty-one  or  to  aid  or  abet  such  a  person  in  selling, 
purchasing,  or  possessing  any  alcoholic  beverage. 

D.  No  alcoholic  beverages  may  be  sold  by  any  person,  organization,  or 
corporation  on  a  college  campus  except  by  a  hotel  or  nonprofit  alumni 
organization  with  a  mixed  beverages  or  special  occasion  permit.  Both 
direct  and  indirect  sales  are  unlawful. 

According  to  Chapel  Hill  ordinance,  it  is  against  the  law  for  anyone  to 
possess  any  open  alcoholic  beverage  on  streets,  sidewalks,  alleys,  or  any 
other  property  owned  or  controlled  by  the  Town  of  Chapel  Hill. 

In  addition  to  following  the  law,  the  University’s  Policy  on  Student 
Possession  and  Consumption  of  Alcoholic  Beverages  in  Facilities  of  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  sets  out  special  rules  about 
alcohol  for  students  and  student  organizations.  The  Office  of  the  Dean  of 
Students  will  provide  copies  of  the  policy  and  assistance  in  understanding 
its  full  implications.  The  text  of  the  policy  can  also  be  found  in  the  Campus 
Security  Policies  notebook  on  reserve  at  the  Undergraduate,  Law,  and  Health 
Sciences  libraries,  and  can  be  accessed  on  the  World  Wide  Web  at  the 
following  address:  http://www.unc.edu/student/policies/alcohol.html 
Under  the  policy:  Alcohol  may  not  be  served  or  consumed  in  any  University 
building  or  open  space  except  as  provided  in  the  University’s  Guidelines  for 
Serving  Alcohol  at  University-Sponsored  Events. 

A.  Alcohol  may  not  be  possessed  or  consumed  at  any  campus  athletic  event 
or  at  any  performance  on  campus,  and  alcohol  may  not  be  consumed  at 
any  outdoor  campus  location. 

B.  Common  source  containers  of  alcohol  (e.g. ,  kegs)  are  not  permitted  on 
campus. 

C.  Students  and  their  guests  aged  twenty-one  and  older  may  possess  and 
consume  alcoholic  beverages  in  individual  campus  residence  hall  rooms 
or  apartments  on  campus,  but  not  in  the  common  areas  of  a  campus 
residence  hall. 

D.  No  Student  Activity  Fees  or  other  University-collected  fees  may  be  used 
to  purchase  alcohol. 

E.  No  other  funds  of  an  officially  recognized  student  group  deposited  or 
administered  through  the  Student  Activities  Fund  Office  may  be  used  to 
purchase  alcohol. 

E  Student  groups  are  not  prohibited  from  having  events  off  campus  at 
which  individual  group  members  aged  twenty-one  or  older  bong  or  buy 
their  own  alcoholic  beverages. 

Students  who  violate  the  policy  face  mandatory  alcohol  education, 
housing  sanctions  (for  violations  arising  in  University  Housing),  and 
sanctions  including  written  reprimand,  restitution,  counseling/referral, 
and/or  educational/community  service  activities.  Student  groups  who  violate 
the  policy  face  sanctions  of  written  reprimand,  restitution,  mandatory 
educational  programs  or  community  service,  and/or  loss  of  University 
recognition.  Behavior  that  violates  the  Code  of  Student  Conduct,  state  or 
federal  laws  may  also  be  referred  to  the  Student  Judicial  System,  the 
Committee  on  Problem  Admissions  and  Extraordinary  Disciplinary 
Emergencies,  and/or  state  and  federal  authorities. 
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MASTER’S/DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION 


Receipt  of  an  approved  master's  thesis  or  doctoral  dissertation  in  the 
Graduate  School  is  tantamount  to  publication,  and  the  thesis  or  dissertation 
will  be  available  to  the  public  in  the  University  library  and  available  for 
interlibrary  loan.  Honors  theses  are  also  made  available  to  the  public 
through  the  University  Library.  Other  student  papers  may  be  put  in  campus 
libraries  or  otherwise  made  public  in  accordance  with  individual  course  or 
program  requirements. 
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The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  School  of  Public  Health 
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For  more  information  about  the  School  of  Public  Health  contact: 

The  Office  of  Student  Services 
School  of  Public  Health 
Rosenau  Hall 
CB#  7400 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 
Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina  27599-7400 


For  information  about  graduate  and  undergraduate  programs  call 

(919)  966-2499  or  (919)  966-6331, 

World  Wide  Web:  http://www.sph.unc.edu 
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About  the  Cover 


The  School  of  Law,  begun  as  a  private  school  in  1843,  has  been  housed  in  many  buildings  in  its  154-year 
history.  Looking  from  top  to  bottom  in  each  column  of  photographs:  William  Horn  Battle  taught  law 
classes  from  1845  to  1868  and  from  1877  to  1879  in  this  office,  after  having  taught  classes  in  an  office  in 
his  yard  for  two  years.  From  1854  to  1859,  Samuel  Field  Phillips  taught  in  the  office  at  501  East  Franklin 
Street.  Following  the  Reconstruction  Period,  the  Law  School  moved  to  Old  West.  From  1902  to  1907, 
South  Building  housed  the  school,  followed  by  Smith  Hall  (later  Playmakers  Theater)  from  1907  to  1923 
and  Manning  Hall  from  1923  to  1968.  In  1968,  the  Law  School  moved  to  its  present  home,  Van  Hecke- 
Wettach  Hall. 


Statement  on  Equal  Educational  Opportunity 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  is  open  to  people  of  all  races  and  is  committed  to 
equality  of  educational  opportunity  and  does  not  discriminate  against  applicants,  students,  or  employees 
based  on  race,  color,  national  origin,  religion,  sex,  age,  or  disability.  Any  complaints  alleging  failure  of 
this  institution  to  follow  this  policy  should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Assistant  to  the  Chancellor. 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  actively  seeks  to  promote  integration  by  recruiting  and 
enrolling  a  larger  number  of  African  American,  Native  American,  and  other  minority  students. 


Policy  on  Nondiscrimination 

It  is  the  policy  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  that  educational  and  employment 
decisions  be  based  on  individuals'  abilities  and  qualifications  and  not  on  factors  or  personal  characteristics 
that  have  no  connection  to  academic  abilities  or  job  performance.  Among  the  traditional  irrelevant  fac¬ 
tors  are  race,  sex,  religion,  and  national  origin.  It  is  the  policy  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill  that  an  individual's  sexual  orientation  be  treated  in  the  same  manner.  This  policy  prohibiting 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sexual  orientation  does  not  apply  to  the  University's  relationship  with  out¬ 
side  organizations,  including  the  federal  government,  the  military,  ROTC,  and  private  employers. 
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Mission  Statement 


The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  has 
peen  built  by  the  people  of  the  state  and  has  existed 
or  two  centuries  as  the  nation’s  first  state  university. 
Through  its  excellent  undergraduate  programs,  it 
las  provided  higher  education  to  ten  generations  of 
tudents,  many  of  whom  have  become  leaders  of 
he  state  and  the  nation.  Since  the  nineteenth 
entury,  it  has  offered  distinguished  graduate  and 
professional  programs. 

The  University  is  a  research  university, 
fundamental  to  this  designation  is  a  faculty  actively 
involved  in  research,  scholarship,  and  creative  work 
jvhose  teaching  is  transfonned  by  discovery  and  whose 
lervice  is  informed  by  current  knowledge. 

I  The  mission  of  the  University  is  to  serve  all  the 
!>eople  of  the  state,  and  indeed  the  nation,  as  a  center 
or  scholarship  and  creative  endeavor.  The  University 
•xists  to  expand  the  body  of  knowledge;  to  teach  stu¬ 
dents  at  all  levels  in  an  environment  of  research,  free 
nquiry,  and  personal  responsibility;  to  improve  the 
ondition  of  human  life  through  service  and  publica- 
lon;  and  to  enrich  our  culture. 

To  fulfill  this  mission,  the  University  must 
cquire,  discover,  preserve,  synthesize,  and  transmit 
aiowledge;  provide  high-quality  undergraduate 
nstruction  to  students  within  a  community  engaged 
n  original  inquiry  and  creative  expression,  while 
ommitted  to  intellectual  freedom,  to  personal 


integrity  and  justice,  and  to  those  values  that  foster 
enlightened  leadership  for  the  state  and  the  nation; 
provide  graduate  and  professional  programs  of  national 
distinction  at  the  doctoral  and  other  advanced  levels  to 
future  generations  of  research  scholars,  educators,  pro¬ 
fessionals,  and  informed  citizens;  extend  knowledge- 
based  services  and  other  resources  of  the  University  to 
the  citizens  of  North  Carolina  and  their  institutions  to 
enhance  the  quality  of  life  for  all  people  in  the  state; 
and  address,  as  appropriate,  regional,  national,  and 
international  needs. 

This  mission  imposes  special  responsibilities  upon 
the  faculty,  students,  staff,  administration,  trustees,  and 
other  governance  structures  and  constituencies  of  the 
University  in  their  service  and  decision  making  on 
behalf  of  the  University. 

April  25,  1986  as  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 
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from 


the  Dean 


The  School  of  Law  of  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  has  a  distinguished  record  as 
an  institution  of  higher  education.  Its  faculty  are 
excellent  teachers  who  are  committed  to  pursuing 
ambitious  research  agendas  and  to  providing  important 
service  to  the  profession  across  the  state  and  nation. 
The  school’s  student  body  is  composed  of  diverse 
and  talented  individuals  who  come  to  Chapel  Hill 
eager  to  learn  and  to  prepare  themselves  for  the 
challenges  of  their  future  profession.  The  staff  main¬ 
tain  a  fine  library  collection  and  provide  important 
support  for  the  school’s  other  diverse  professional 
activities.  Alumni  make  significant  contributions  as 
advocates,  counselors,  public  servants,  and  leaders  of 
the  bench  and  bar. 

This  School  of  Law  Record  provides  important 
information  about  the  school  and  its  operation.  The 
record  includes  a  ghmpse  of  the  community  of  people 
who  make  the  school  what  it  is,  a  summary  of  course 
offerings  and  other  programs,  a  statement  of  relevant 


academic  rules  and  requirements,  and  a  description  c 
the  law  school  environment. 

Information  in  this  catalog  is  comprehensive  an 
up-to-date;  however,  the  provisions  mentioned  here 
are  subject  to  change  and  to  supplementation  by  oth 
law  school  policies  and  publications  such  as  academii 
advising  materials  and  the  student  affairs  handbook. 
Students  should  consult  with  the  associate  dean  for 
academic  affairs,  the  assistant  dean  for  student  affairs, 
and  the  law  school  registrar  as  needed  for  additional 
advice  concerning  law  school  requirements. 


Judith  Welch  Wegi 

Dei 


alendar  1997-1998 


SUMMER  SESSION  1997 

May  11,  Sunday 

Trial  Advocacy  Begins 

May  15,  Thursday 

First  Day  of  Classes 

May  26,  Monday 

Holiday,  Memorial  Day 

[une  18,  Wednesday 

Last  Day  of  514  -Week  Courses 

|une  19,  Thursday 

Reading  Day 

|une  20-21,  Friday-Saturday 

Examinations  for  514  -Week  Courses 

[uly  2,  Wednesday 

Last  Day  of  714  -Week  Course 

July  3,  Tuesday 

Reading  Day 

July  4,  Friday 

Hobday,  Independence  Day 

iuly  5,  Saturday 

Examination  for  714  -Week  Course 

FALL  SEMESTER  1997 

August  12,  Tuesday 

Telephonic  Drop/ Add  Begins  8  a.m. 

August  14,  Thursday 

T rial  Advocacy  Begins 

August  14-16,  Thursday-Saturday 

Orientation/Registration,  First-Year  Students 

August  18,  Monday 

First  Day  of  Classes 

August  25,  Monday 

Drop/Add  Ends  8  p.m. 

September  1,  Monday 

Holiday,  Labor  Day 

,October  12,  Saturday 

University  Day 

October  16,  Wednesday 

Fall  Break  Begins  10  p.m. 

October  20,  Monday 

Classes  Resume  8  a.m. 

November  27,  Wednesday 

Thanksgiving  Recess  Begins  1  p.m. 

December  2,  Monday 

Classes  Resume  8  a.m.;  Meet  Thursday  Classes 

December  3,  Tuesday 

Last  Day  of  Classes;  Meet  Friday  Classes 

December  4-5,  Wednesday-Thursday 

Reading  Days 

December  6,  Friday 

Examinations  Begin 

December  18,  Wednesday 

Examinations  End 

SPRING  SEMESTER  1998 

December  31,  Tuesday 

Telephonic  Drop /Add  Begins  8  a.m. 

January  2,  Thursday 

Trial  Advocacy  Begins 

January  6,  Monday 

First  Day  of  Classes 

January  13,  Wednesday 

Drop/Add  Ends  8  p.m. 

^January  20,  Monday 

Holiday,  Martin  Luther  Kingjr.  Day 

March  7,  Friday 

Spring  Break  Begins  6  p.m. 

March  17,  Monday 

Classes  Resume  8  a.m. 

'/March  28,  Friday 

Holiday,  Good  Friday 

April  22,  Tuesday 

Last  Day  of  Classes;  Meet  Friday  Classes 

April  *23-24,  Wednesday-Thursday 

Reading  Days 

April  25,  Friday 

Examinations  Begin 

May  7,  Wednesday 

Examinations  End 

May  11,  Sunday 

Commencement 

In  the  event  of  inclement  weather,  the  administration  may  designate  1/20/98,  3/28/98,  and/or  4/23/98  as  class  make-up  days. 
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History  of  the  School  of  Law 

A  school  of  law  that  developed  into  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  School  of  Law  was  founded  in  1843  at 
Chapel  Hill  as  a  private  school.  Its  instructor  was 
William  H.  Battle,  then  a  judge  of  the  Superior 
Court,  who  later  became  a  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  state.  In  1845  Judge  Battle  was  made 
professor  of  law  in  the  University,  and  it  was  provided 
that  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  should  be  con¬ 
ferred  on  those  completing  the  prescribed  two-year 
course.  It  appears  from  the  records  of  the  University, 
however,  that  few  degrees  were  actually  conferred. 

For  a  long  time  the  school  maintained  a  certain 
independence  from  the  University.  Judge  Battle 
received  no  salary,  though  he  enjoyed  the  fees  from 
his  classes  and  the  students  were  not  entirely  subject  to 
the  discipline  of  the  University.  Judge  Battle  retired  in 
1879,  and  for  two  years,  from  1879  through  1881,  law 
classes  were  conducted  by  Kemp  P.  Battle,  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  University.  Professor  John  Manning  was 
appointed  in  1881  and  taught  until  his  death  in  1899. 
The  building  where  classes  were  conducted  from  1923 
to  1968  was  later  named  for  Professor  Manning.  In 
1899  the  school  was  completely  incorporated  into  the 
University;  James  C.  MacRae,  previously  a  justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  North  Carolina  was  named  the 
first  dean. 

The  School  of  Law  is  approved  by  the  North 
Carolina  Board  of  Law  Examiners.  It  has  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Association  of  American  Law  Schools  since 
1920.  The  school  was  approved  by  the  American  Bar 
Association  in  1925.  It  is  listed  as  an  approved  school 
by  the  American  Bar  Association's  Section  of  Legal 
Education  and  Admissions  to  the  Bar  and  it  is  also  reg¬ 
istered  as  an  approved  law  school  by  the  Department 
of  Education  of  the 
State  of  New  York. 

The  school’s  chapter 
of  The  Order  of  the 
Coif,  the  most 
important  national 
scholastic  honorary 
society  for  graduat¬ 
ing  law  students,  is 
one  of  the  older 
chapters  in  The 
Order  (1928). 


The  school  entered  a  new  era  when  it  moved 
into  a  new  facility,  Van  Hecke-Wettach  Hall,  in  1968 
Van  Hecke-Wettach  Hall,  located  on  the  eastern 
boundary  of  campus,  features  dramatic  contemporary 
architecture.  Named  for  two  former  deans,  Maurice 
T.  Van  Hecke  and  Robert  Wettach,  the  structure 
consists  of  two  buildings  joined  by  a  courtyard  and 
connecting  bridges.  A  substantial  addition  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  facility  was  undertaken  in  the  spring  of  1996. 
Construction  will  be  completed  by  1999. 

Boasting  an  annual  enrollment  of  700  students 
and  more  than  7,000  living  alumni,  the  school 
maintains  its  tradition  of  preparing  its  students  for  a 
lifetime  of  meaningful  contributions  and  continued 
professional  education. 

Goals  of  Instruction 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 
School  of  Law  strives  for  excellence  as  a  regional  and 
national  leader  in  legal  education.  The  school  pursues, 
a  threefold  mission:  to  educate  future  practitioners  an, 
leaders  of  the  bench  and  bar;  to  accomplish  an  ambi¬ 
tious  research  agenda;  and  to  serve  the  legal  profes¬ 
sion,  the  state  of  North  Carolina,  and  the  nation 
through  significant  involvement  in  law  reform  and 
similar  activities. 

The  school’s  educational  goals  include  producin 
skilled  and  competent  professionals,  valuable  critics 
and  reformers  of  the  institutions  of  law,  and  construe 
tive  and  imaginative  shapers  and  implementers  of  pol 
cy  through  the  political  processes.  In  order  to  achievt 
these  goals,  the  School  of  Law  strives  to  impart  a  lega 
education  that  provides  the  basis  for  a  lifetime  of  pro¬ 
fessional  education.  Accordingly,  the  school  seeks  to 
introduce  its  students  to  various  substantive  areas  of 

the  law  and  to  he 
them  acquire  skill 
in  legal  analysis, 
legal  research,  ani 
oral  expression. 
Further,  the  Law 
School  endeavors 
to  develop  in  its 
students  an  appre 
ciation  for  ethica: 
obligations  of 
lawyers  and  to 


Legal  Education 


Construction  is  under  way  (left)  for  an 
addition  to  the  UNC-Chapel  Hill  School  of 
Law.  An  artist’s  rendering  (above)  shows 
how  the  school  will  appear  in  1 999. 


<pose  them  to  an  enriched  curriculum  that  includes 
tention  to  the  historical,  sociological,  and  philosoph- 
al  dimensions  of  law  as  well  as  clinical  courses 
esigned  to  enhance  practical  legal  skills. 

The  school,  like  the  University,  places  a  high  pri- 
rity  on  its  research  mission.  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  is  a  research  university, 
undamental  to  this  designation  is  a  faculty  involved 
i  research,  scholarship,  and  creative  work,  whose 
■aching  is  transformed  by  discovery  and  whose  ser- 
.ce  is  informed  by  current  knowledge.  The  school’s 
aals  in  turn  include  encouraging  each  faculty  mem- 
:r  to  develop  and  pursue  an  ambitious  research  agen- 
i  relevant  to  the  state  of  North  Carolina  and  to  the 
ition,  and  maintaining  an  outstanding  library  with 
cess  to  a  comprehensive  collection  of  both  legal  and 
anlegal  resources. 

Providing  service  to  the  state  and  nation  also  is  a 


major  facet  of  the  school’s  mission.  Individual  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  faculty,  drawing  on  their  diverse  interests 
and  backgrounds,  have  defined  this  aspect  of  the 
school’s  mission  in  a  variety  of  ways,  through  work 
with  state  and  federal  legislative  bodies,  participation 
in  state  and  national  bar  organizations,  contributions 
to  the  Association  of  American  Law  Schools  and  other 
groups  concerned  with  the  education  and  professional 
development  of  lawyers,  and  provision  of  pro  bono 
legal  assistance.  These  and  earlier  activities  comple¬ 
ment  the  school’s  institutional  commitment  to  serve 
the  state  and  nation  by  educating  able  lawyers  who  in 
turn  pledge  to  assist  their  clients  and  communities. 

Program  of  Instruction 

The  basic  course  of  instruction  for  the  degree  of  Juris 
Doctor  requires  full-time  enrollment  in  residence  over 
three  academic  years. 

Each  entering  class  is  introduced  to  the  case 
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method  of  study  during  an  orientation  program  that 
precedes  the  start  of  fall  classes.  This  method  is  the 
predominant  form  of  instruction  in  the  basic  courses. 
The  case  method  focuses  on  judicial  opinions  in  actual 
cases  that  raise  legal  issues  and  problems  relevant  to 
the  course  of  study.  These  cases  also  provide  the  com¬ 
mon  point  of  reference  for  classroom  discussion  and 
for  the  development  of  the  analytical  techniques 
essential  to  legal  thought.  Classroom  discussion  is  con¬ 
sidered  important  not  only  as  a  teaching  tool  but  also 
as  an  exercise  in  sharpening  students’  ability  to  chal¬ 
lenge,  distinguish,  and  analyze  in  depth.  Students  also 
gain  practical  experience  in  legal  research  and  writing 
during  a  two-semester  program  of  instruction  in 
Research,  Reasoning,  Writing,  and  Advocacy. 

The  constant  scrutiny  of  the  relationship  of  per¬ 


sons  to  the  law  and  the  expanding  role  of  the  lawyer 
in  this  process  have  led  to  teaching  innovations  at  the 
school.  The  curriculum  and  instruction  are  enriched 
by  the  development  of  new  courses  such  as  those  in 
race  and  poverty,  law  and  literature,  and  advanced 
family  law;  a  computer  laboratory  with  interactive 
video  disk  facilities;  teachers  with  backgrounds  in  sue 
disciplines  as  philosophy,  anthropology,  and  history; 
team-teaching  and  research  with  other  disciplines  sue 
as  political  science,  urban  planning  and  environment; 
health,  and  clinical  experience;  and  experimentation 
with  the  use  of  technology  in  teaching.  In  1996,  rent 
vations  were  completed  on  one  of  the  school’s  class¬ 
rooms,  transforming  it  into  a  state-of-the-art  teaching 
facility. 

The  student  body  numbers  approximately  sever 
hundred  and  the  faculty  forty-two.  This  ratio  suppor 
the  admissions  policy,  a  recognition  of  individual  stu 
dent  identity  and  needs,  and  a  tradition  of  easy  stude 
access  to  faculty. 

The  curriculum  gives  students  a  basic  legal  edu¬ 
cation  that  will  prepare  them  for  practice  in  any  state; 
and  in  the  federal  judicial  system.  Legal  doctrine  and 
contemporary  problems  are  studied  in  the  context  ol 
the  Anglo-American  common  law  system.  Study 
materials  draw  from  case  decisions,  from  statutes  and 
regulations  of  all  the  American  states,  from  the  feder 
system,  and  to  some  extent  from  various  systems  in 
the  British  Commonwealth.  Graduates  have  compile 
an  excellent  record  on  the  bar  examinations  in  sever 
states,  including  North  Carolina. 

First-year  courses  are  prescribed;  they  cover  fui 
damental  subjects  in  substance  and  procedure  and 
introduce  students  to  legal  research  and  writing.  The 
entering  class  is  divided  into  three  separate  colleges  ( 
seventy-five  to  eighty  students.  Each  of  these  group; 
takes  all  of  its  classes  together  during  the  first  year. 
One  class  in  the  fall  semester  is  in  a  small  section 
(approximately  twenty-five  to  thirty  students)  and 
instruction  in  small  sections  occurs  over  both  semes¬ 
ters  in  legal  research  and  writing. 

The  faculty  recently  reshaped  the  second-year 
curriculum  in  order  to  achieve  a  number  of  imports 
goals.  One  is  to  ensure  that  each  student  remains 
engaged  in  legal  education  during  this  important  tin 
of  transition,  which  serves  as  a  bridge  between  the 
core  instruction  of  the  first  year  and  the  culminating 
electives,  seminars,  and  skills-oriented  instruction 
available  during  the  third  year.  Accordingly,  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  second-year  small  section  courses  was  creat 
in  elective  subjects.  Enrollment  in  such  courses  is 
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imited  to  approximately  twenty-five  students.  These 
;  second-year  small  sections  incorporate  specially  tai- 
ored  writing  assignments.  All  second-year  students 
nust  elect  one  second-year  small  section  in  an  area  of 
special  interest. 

Another  important  goal  during  the  second  year  is 
:o  broaden  students’  base  of  substantive  knowledge. 
Students  are  therefore  encouraged  to  select  from 
courses  that  are  of  fundamental  importance  to  lawyers. 
Second-year  students  have  priority  for  enrollment  in 
pertain  such  courses  that  are  building  blocks  for  later 
idectives.  They  need  not,  however,  enroll  in  all  such 
courses  during  the  second  year. 

A  related  goal  is  to  give  students  opportunities  to 
explore  subjects  of  special  interest  that  may  foster  a 
jiroader  perspective  on  the  study  of  law,  lead  to  the 
levelopment  of  individual  career  goals,  or  provide  the 
oundation  for  more  concentrated  study  during  the 
hird  year.  Students  are  therefore  encouraged  to  take 
it  least  one  elective  each  semester  of  their  second  year 
n  order  to  achieve  personal  objectives. 

The  second-year  curriculum  also  provides 
Innovative  instruction  in  the  area  of  professional 
j  esponsibility.  Students  must  enroll  in  a  professional 
responsibility  course  during  their  second  year  so  that 
j  hey  may  be  better  able  to  understand  and  apply  to 
i  heir  remaining  studies  the  insights  gained  in  the  ethi¬ 
cal  and  professional  obligations  oi  lawyers.  The  school 
low  offers  a  wider  range  of  courses  in  professional 
esponsibility  so  that  all  second-year  students  can 
nroll  in  a  small  section  of  this  course.  Some  sections 
nay  have  a  particular  focus  or  emphasis,  such  as  crimi- 
lal  law  or  business  law.  One  section  links  each  student 
vith  a  member  of  the  bench  or  bar  in  order  to  pro- 
'ide  an  opportunity  for  discussion  about  life  as  a 
irofessional. 

The  second  year  also  includes  more  effective 
nstruction  in  writing  and  analysis.  As  noted  above, 
ppropriate  writing  assignments  are  incorporated  into 
he  second-year  small  section  program.  Students  are 
Iso  encouraged  to  participate  in  extracurricular  activi- 
ies  designed  to  strengthen  their  skills  in  writing,  oral 
ommunication,  and  advocacy. 

The  third-year  curriculum  provides  the  capstone 
or  students’  legal  education  and  begins  the  transition 
nto  practice.  The  seminar  program  gives  students  an 
ipportunity  to  practice  in-depth  writing  and  analysis 
a  an  area  of  special  interest.  During  the  program,  stu¬ 
dents  integrate  analytical,  research,  and  writing  skills; 
york  intensively  with  a  faculty  member;  and  interact 
losely  with  a  small  group  of  fellow  students  interested 
ja  similar  topics. 


The  third  year  also  gives  students  an  opportunity 
to  deepen  and  broaden  their  substantive  experience 
with  the  law.  Third-year  students  often  take  advanced 
electives  that  build  upon  foundation  courses  taken 
during  the  second  year.  They  also  complete  the  com¬ 
plement  of  courses  they  believe  to  be  of  importance  in 
their  chosen  area  of  practice,  including  a  selection  of 
additional  fundamentally  important  courses  not  taken 
during  the  second  year. 

In  addition,  third-year  students  are  encouraged  to 
enroll  in  “perspectives  courses”  that  allow  them  to 
reflect  on  their  legal  studies  front  the  viewpoint  of 
related  disciplines  such  as  history,  literature,  social 
science,  or  philosophy,  and  the  viewpoint  of  other 
cultures  (through  the  study  of  comparative  law). 
Third-year  students  often  choose  to  enroll  in  an 
advanced  three-unit  course  offered  by  another 
University  department  when  that  course  is  substantial¬ 
ly  related  to  their  interests  in  the  law.  Students  also 
may  enroll  in  independent  research  projects  with 
faculty  members  who  may  supervise  advanced  work 
on  an  individual  basis. 

The  third  year  plays  a  critical  role  in  the  transi¬ 
tion  to  practice  by  affording  students  the  opportunity 
to  enroll  in  courses  offering  training  in  practical  skills. 
A  substantial  portion  of  the  third-year  class  enrolls  in 
the  school’s  trial  advocacy  program,  which  provides 
intensive  training  in  trial-related  skills.  The  program 
begins  just  prior  to  the  regular  semester  and  culminates 
at  midsemester  with  the  presentation  of  simulated 
trials.  Students  also  may  enroll  in  the  school’s  criminal 
or  civil  clinical  programs,  or  in  skills-related  courses 
such  as  interviewing  and  counseling.  A  range  of  non¬ 
credit  extracurricular  activities  also  provides  opportu¬ 
nities  for  development  of  lawyering  skills. 

Programs  are  available  for  earning  combined 
degrees  in  Law  and  Regional  Planning  (J.D./M.R.P.), 
Law  and  Business  Administration  (J.D./M.B.A.),  Law 
and  Public  Policy  (J.D./M.P.P.),  Law  and  Public 
Administration  (J.D./M.P.A.),  Law  and  Social  Work 
(J.D./M.S.W.),  and  Law  and  Public  Health 
(J.D./M.P.H.)  in  four  years  rather  than  the  usual  five 
years. 


The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 
Administration 

Michael  Hooker,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Chancellor 

Elson  S.  Floyd,  B.A.,  M.Ed.,  Ph.D.,  Executive  Vice 
Chancellor 

Richard  A.  Baddour,  B.A.,  M.Ed.,  Director  of 
Athletics 

Stephen  S.  Birdsall,  B.A.,  M.A.,  PhD.,  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Robert  J.  Cannon,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Equal 
Opportunity  Officer 

Douglas  S.  Dibbert,  B.A.,  President  of  the  General 
Alumni  Association 

Susan  H.  Ehringhaus,  J.D.,  Assistant  to  the 
Chancellor  and  Senior  University  Counsel 

Lawrence  I.  Gilbert,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Associate 
Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs 


William  H.  Graves,  A.B.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Interim 
Chief  Information  Officer 

H.  Garland  Hershey  Jr.,  D.D.S.,  M.S.,  Vice 
Provost  for  Health  Affairs 

Jeffrey  L.  Houpt,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Dean  of  the  School 
Medicine 

Wayne  R.  Jones,  B.S.,  Treasurer,  Business  and 
Finance 

Susan  T.  Kitchen,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Vice 
Chancellor  and  Dean  for  Student  Affairs 

Matthew  G.  Kupec,  B.S.,  M.S.,  M.B.A.,  Vice 
Chancellor  for  University  Advancement 

Thomas  J.  Meyer,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Vice  Provost  for 
Graduate  Studies  and  Research 

Richard  J.  Richardson,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Prove 
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School  of  Law  Administration 

Judith  Welch  Wegner,  B.A.,  J.D.,  Dean 

John  Charles  Boger,  A.B.,  M.Div.,  J.D.,  Associate 
Dean  for  Academic  Affairs 

Michael  L.  Corrado,  B.A.,  B.S.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  J.D., 
Associate  Dean  for  Faculty 

Winston  B.  Crisp,  B.A.,  J.D.,  Assistant  Dean  for 
Student  Affairs 

J.  Elizabeth  Furr,  B.A.,  J.D.,  Assistant  Dean  for 
Admissions  and  International  Programs 

Mary  Murray,  B.A.,  Assistant  Dean  for  External 
Relations 

Sheryl  L.  Aikman,  B.A.,  M.N.O.,  Director  of 
Alumni  Affairs  and  Annual  Giving 

Karen  D.  Haywood,  B.A.,  Director  of  Records  and 
Registration 

Buckner  F.  Melton  Jr.,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  J.D., 
Director  of  Instructional  Technology 

Kimberly  D.  Reed,  B.A.,  J.D.,  Director  of  Career 
Development  and  Placement 

Kay  Cox  Wijnberg,  Director  of  Administration 

Mary  Ann  Vacheron,  Administrative  Assistant 
to  the  Dean 

Law  Library  Staff 

Laura  N.  Gasaway,  B.A.,  M.L.S.,J.D.,  Director 

Thomas  R.  French,  B.A.,  M.A.,  M.L.S.,J.D., 

I  Associate  Director 

Marguerite  I.  Most,  B.A.,  M.L.L.,J.D.,  Assistant 
Director  for  Research,  Instruction  and  Access  Services 

Carol  A.  Nicholson,  B.A.,  A.M.L.S.,  Assistant 
Director  for  Collection  Resources  and  Bibliographic 
Services 

Martha  B.  Barefoot,  A.B.,  M.S.L.S., 
Reference/User  Services  Librarian 

1  Sandra  Y.  Dyer,  B.S.,  M.L.S.,  Senals/Government 
;  Documents  Librarian 

|  Terri  O.  Saye,  B.A.,  M.L.S.,  Catalog  Librarian 

Robert  C.  Vreeland,  B.A.,J.D.,  M.S.L.S., 

!  Reference  Librarian 

Deborah  K.  Webster,  A.B.,  M.S.L.S.,  Computer 
Services  Librarian 


The  Faculty 

Gail  B.  Agrawal 

Associate  Professor  of  Law 

B.A.,  1978,  University  of  New  Orleans;  M.P.H., 

1983,  Tulane  School  of  Public  Health  and  Tropical 
Medicine;  J.D.,  summa  cum  laude,  1983,  Tulane  Law 
School,  articles  editor  of  the  Tulane  Law  Review, 

Order  of  the  Coif.  Agrawal  is  a  native  of  New 
Orleans,  Louisiana.  Following  law  school,  she  served 
as  a  law  clerk  to  Senior  Judge  John  Minor  Wisdom  on 
the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth 
Circuit  and  then  to  Associate  Justice  Sandra  Day 
O’Connor  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
Agrawal  was  a  member  of  the  New  Orleans  law  firm 
of  Monroe  and  Lemann,  where  she  limited  her  prac¬ 
tice  to  health  law,  and  later  spent  three  years  in  the 
law  department  of  Aetna,  Inc.,  where  she  provided 
counsel  to  Aetna’s  health  businesses.  She  has  taught  as 
an  adjunct  professor  at  Tulane  Law  School  and  Tulane 
School  of  Public  Health  and  Tropical  Medicine,  and 
as  the  W.  M.  Keck  Visiting  Professor  of  Law  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  Law  School.  She  is  a  member 
of  the  American  Law  Institute  and  sits  on  the  boards 
of  the  National  Health  Lawyers  Association  and  the 
American  Liver  Foundation.  Agrawal  teaches  courses  in 
health  care  law  and  regulation  and  professional  ethics. 

Louis  Dean  Bilionis 

Associate  Professor  of  Law 

B.A.,  1979,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill;  J.D.,  1982,  magna  cum  laude,  Harvard 
University.  After  a  clerkship  with  Judge  Francis  D. 
MurnaghanJr.  of  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Fourth  Circuit,  Bilionis  was  associated  with  the 
firm  of  Ropes  &  Gray  in  Boston,  Massachusetts.  In 

1984,  he  joined  the  Office  of  the  Appellate  Defender 
in  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  where  he  represented 
indigent  defendants  in  capital  punishment  and  other 
criminal  cases  in  the  state  appellate  courts.  Bilionis 
joined  the  UNC-Chapel  Hill  law  faculty  in  1988.  He 
teaches  constitutional  law,  criminal  law,  criminal  pro¬ 
cedure,  and  evidence. 
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Walker  Jameson  Blakey 

Professor  of  Law 

A.B.,  1963,  Harvard  University;  J.D.,  1967,  summa 
cum  laude,  Ohio  State  University;  Order  of  the  Coif; 
Ohio  State  Law  Journal.  Blakey  is  a  native  of 
Beattyville,  Kentucky,  and  grew  up  in  Ohio.  He  was 
in  private  practice  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  from  1967  to 
1971.  From  1969  to  1971  he  also  served  as  a  teaching 
fellow  at  Harvard  Law  School.  He  joined  the  UNC 
School  of  Law  faculty  in  1971.  He  has  written  and 
lectured  widely  on  evidence  and  trial  advocacy,  and 
served  as  a  consultant  to  the  committees  that  drafted 
the  North  Carolina  Rules  of  Evidence.  He  teaches 
contracts,  evidence,  alternate  dispute  resolution,  and 
interviewing,  counseling,  and  negotiation. 

John  Charles  Boger 

Associate  Dean  and  Professor  of  Law 
A.B.,  1968,  Duke  University;  M.Div.,  1971,  Yale 
Divinity  School;  J.D.,  1974,  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  Associate  editor,  North 
Carolina  Law  Review;  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  Order  of  the 
Coif.  Boger  is  a  native  of  Concord,  North  Carolina. 
After  completing  law  school,  he  clerked  with  the 
Honorable  Samuel  Silverman  of  the  New  York 
Supreme  Court  Appellate  Division  and  practiced  for 
three  years  in  the  litigation  department  of  Paul,  Weiss, 
Rifkind,  Wharton  &  Garrison  in  New  York  City.  In 
1978,  Boger  joined  the  staff  of  the  NAACP  Legal 
Defense  and  Educational  Fund,  where  he  litigated 
capital  punishment  cases  for  a  decade,  becoming  in 
1983  the  director  of  the  fund’s  Capital  Punishment 
Project.  In  1987,  he  became  director  at  LDF  of  a  new 
poverty  and  justice  program  established  to  enlarge  the 
legal  nghts  of  the  minority  poor.  The  program  spe¬ 
cializes  in  housing,  health  care,  and  education  litiga¬ 
tion.  Boger  is  chair  of  the  Poverty  and  Race  Research 
Action  Council,  a  Washington,  D.C. -based  federation 
of  civil  rights,  civil  liberties,  and  legal  services  groups 
that  encourages  national  coordination  of  social  scien¬ 
tific  research  and  legal  advocacy  on  behalf  of  the  poor. 
He  has  taught  as  a  lecturer  or  adjunct  professor  at 
Harvard,  New  Y ork  Law  School,  and  Florida  State 
University.  He  teaches  civil  procedure,  constitutional 
law,  education  law,  and  racial  discrimination  and 
poverty  law. 

Brian  Bromberger 

Visiting  Professor  of  Law 

LL.B.,  1967,  Melbourne  University;  LL.M.  1971, 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  Bromberger  has  been  a 
scholar,  teacher,  and  consultant  to  numerous 
Australian  governmental  authorities.  He  has  also 


authored  a  book  on  mental  health  abuses  in  Australia. 
In  addition,  he  has  been  a  visiting  professor  at 
Syracuse  University,  the  University  of  Utah, 

William  &  Mary,  and  Osgoode  Hall  Law  School 
in  Canada.  He  teaches  in  areas  including  administra¬ 
tive  law,  admiralty,  mental  health,  property,  contracts, 
and  torts. 

Lissa  Lamkin  Broome 

Professor  of  Law 

B.S.,  1978,  with  highest  honors,  University  of  Illinois; 
J.D.,  1981,  cum  laude,  Harvard  Law  School.  Broome 
is  a  native  of  Champaign,  Illinois.  She  majored  in 
finance  at  the  University  of  Illinois  and  obtained  her 
J.D.  from  Harvard  Law  School  where  she  served  as  an 
editor  of  the  Harvard  Law  Review.  Upon  graduation 
from  law  school  she  clerked  forjudge  Alvin  B.  Rubin 
of  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth 
Circuit  in  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana.  Broome  became  a 
member  of  the  Georgia  bar  in  1982  and  practiced 
until  1984  in  the  banking  area  with  the  Atlanta  firm  o 
King  &  Spalding.  In  1984,  she  joined  the  UNC- 
Chapel  Hill  faculty.  Her  teaching  interests  include 
contracts,  commercial  law,  banking  law,  and  ethics  foi 
business  lawyers.  She  was  the  recipient  of  the  McCall 
Award  for  Teaching  Excellence  in  1986,  1992,  and 
1995.  From  1993  to  1995,  Broome  served  as  the  Law 
School's  associate  dean  for  academic  affairs.  She  is  a 
member  of  the  American  Law  Institute,  the  North 
Carolina  Bar  Association’s  Business  Council,  the 
North  Carolina  State  Bar’s  Consumer  Protection 
Committee,  and  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Association  of  American  Law  Schools’  Commercial 
Law  Section. 

Kenneth  S.  Broun 

Henry  Brandis  Professor  of  Law 
B.S.,  1960;  J.D. ,  1963,  with  honors,  University  of 
Illinois;  Order  of  the  Coif;  associate  editor,  University 
of  Illinois  Law  Forum.  Broun  was  admitted  to  practice 
in  Illinois  in  1963  and  in  North  Carolina  in  1976.  He 
served  as  associate,  Jenner  &  Block,  Chicago,  Illinois 
from  1963  to  1968;  lecturer  in  law,  Loyola  University 
from  1966  to  1967;  visiting  assistant  professor  of  law 
from  1968  to  1969;  associate  professor  of  law  from 
1969  to  1973;  and  professor  of  law  from  1973  to 
1989.  He  was  a  visiting  professor  of  law  at  the 
University  of  Texas  in  1972,  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  from  1973  to  1974,  and  at  Notre  Dame  Law 
School,  England,  in  1984.  Broun  was  director. 
National  Institute  for  Trial  Advocacy,  from  1976  to 
1979.  He  served  as  dean  of  The  University  of  North 
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Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  School  of  Law  from  1979  to 
1987;  as  counsel,  Petree  Stockton,  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina  from  1988  to  1989;  and  as  chairman,  Board 
of  Trustees,  National  Institute  for  Trial  Advocacy  in 
1991.  He  has  been  coordinator  and  faculty  member, 
Trial  Advocacy  Training  Programs,  Black  Lawyers 
Association  of  South  Africa  since  1986,  and  Henry 
Brandis  Professor  of  Law  since  1990.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Federal  Rules  Advisory  Committee  and  was  the 
mayor  of  Chapel  Hill  from  1991  to  1995.  Broun  spent 
the  spring  of  1996  in  South  Africa  conducting  inter¬ 
views  and  doing  research  for  a  forthcoming  book  on 
the  black  lawyers  of  South  Africa.  His  work  in  South 
Africa  was  sponsored  by  a  Kenan  Research  Leave. 
Broun  teaches  civil  procedure,  evidence,  professional 
responsibility,  and  trial  advocacy. 

Caroline  Nicholson  Brown 

Professor  of  Law 

|  B.A.,  1969,  University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  Phi 
Beta  Kappa;  M.A.,  1972,  with  high  honors, 

University  of  Rochester;  J.D.,  1976,  magna  cum 
|  laude,  University  of  Miami.  Brown’s  family  is  from 
1  North  Carolina,  although  she  grew  up  in  Miami, 

)  Florida.  She  served  as  editor  in  chief  of  the  University 
of  Miami  Law  Review.  After  a  clerkship  for  the  then 
Justice  James  G.  Exumjr.  of  the  North  Carolina 
Supreme  Court,  Brown  practiced  with  the  Raleigh 
!  firm  of  Bode,  Bode,  Call  &  Bruckel.  In  1979  she 
joined  the  faculty  of  the  school,  where  her  focus  is  in 
contracts  and  commercial  law.  Brown  is  revising  the 
second  volume  of  Corbin  on  Contracts  (Statute  of 
Frauds).  She  teaches  contracts  and  commercial  law, 
including  sales  and  secured  transactions  and  negotiable 
instruments. 

Patricia  L.  Bryan 

Professor  of  Law 

B.A.,  1973,  Carleton  College,  Phi  Beta  Kappa;  J.D., 
1976,  University  of  Iowa;  LL.M.,  1982,  New  York 
University.  Bryan  graduated  first  in  her  class  from  the 
University  of  Iowa  Law  School,  where  she  served  as  a 
notes  and  comments  editor  of  the  Iowa  Law  Review. 
From  1976  to  1982,  she  practiced  tax  law  in  New 
York  City  while  earning  a  master’s  degree  in  taxation 
|  from  New  York  University.  She  joined  the  faculty  in 
;  1982.  She  teaches  courses  in  federal  taxation  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  a  seminar  in  law  and  literature.  Bryan  received 
the  McCall  Award  for  Teaching  Excellence  from  the 
UNC-Chapel  Hill  graduating  class  in  1984.  After 
spending  a  year  as  a  visiting  professor  at  Stanford  Law 
School,  she  received  the  Hurlbut  Award  for  Teaching 
{  Excellence  from  the  Stanford  Law  School  graduating 
class  of  1988. 


Robert  G.  Byrd 

Burton  Craige  Professor  of  Law 
B.S.B.A.,  1953,  Phi  Beta  Kappa;  J.D.,  1956,  with 
honors,  The  University  of  North  Carolina;  Order  of 
the  Coif;  editor  in  chief,  North  Carolina  Law  Review. 
Admitted  to  practice  in  North  Carolina  in  1956; 

Judge  Advocate  General  Corps,  1957  to  1960;  assistant 
director,  Institute  of  Government,  The  University  of 
North  Carolina,  1960  to  1963.  At  The  University  of 
North  Carohna  at  Chapel  Hill,  Byrd  was  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  law  from  1963  to  1964;  associate  professor  of 
law  from  1964  to  1968;  acting  dean  in  1966;  professor 
of  law  from  1968  to  1979;  and  dean  from  1974  to 
1979.  He  has  been  Burton  Craige  Professor  of  Law 
since  1979.  He  was  with  the  United  States  Army  War 
College  in  1980. 

John  O.  Calmore 

Professor  of  La  w 

B.A.,  1967,  Stanford  University;  J.D.,  1971,  Harvard 
University.  After  graduation  from  law  school, 

Calmore  was  named  a  Reginald  Heber  Smith  Fellow 
for  the  Western  Center  on  Law  and  Poverty  and  the 
Boston  Legal  Assistance  Project.  He  then  spent  two 
years  as  a  Reginald  Heber  Smith  Community  Lawyer 
Fellow  and  staff  attorney  for  the  Legal  Aid  Foundation 
of  Los  Angeles.  He  became  staff  attorney  for  the 
Western  Center  on  Law  and  Poverty,  and  later  was 
staff  attorney  for  the  National  Housing  Law  Project. 

In  1982,  Calmore  became  director  of  litigation  of  the 
Legal  Aid  Foundation  of  Los  Angeles.  Prior  to  joining 
the  Loyola  Law  School  faculty  in  1987,  he  was  an 
associate  professor  of  law  at  North  Carolina  Central 
University.  During  the  1989-90  academic  year,  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Section 
on  Minority  Groups  of  the  Association  of  American 
Law  Schools.  While  on  leave  from  Loyola  between 
December  1990  and  August  1992,  he  was  a  program 
officer  in  the  Rights  and  Social  Justice  Program  at  the 
Ford  Foundation  in  New  York  City.  Since  August 
1992,  he  has  served  on  the  Bank  of  America  Social 
Policy  Advisory  Committee.  Calmore  joined  the 
UNC-Chapel  Hill  law  faculty  in  the  fall  of  1997.  He 
teaches  torts  and  a  seminar  on  critical  race  theory. 

Donald  F.  Clifford  Jr. 

Aubrey  L.  Brooks  Professor  of  Law 
A.B.,  1957,  magna  cum  laude,  Catholic  University, 
student  body  president;  J.D.,  1963,  University  of 
Colorado,  University  of  Colorado  Law  Review,  Order  of 
the  Coif.  Clifford  clerked  for  the  chief  judge  of  the 
United  States  Distnct  Court  of  Colorado  before  join¬ 
ing  the  UNC-Chapel  Hill  faculty  in  1964.  He  has 
been  a  visiting  professor  during  summer  sessions  at  the 
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University  of  Texas,  Louisiana  State  University,  and 
the  University  of  Richmond.  He  was  on  leave  at  the 
University  of  Bristol  (England)  dunng  the  fall  of  1985. 
He  has  also  taught  courses  at  Duke  University  and  at 
North  Carolina  Central  University.  He  was  associate 
dean  for  academic  affairs  at  UNC-Chapel  Hill  from 
1979  to  1982  and  from  1989  to  1990.  Clifford  has 
been  active  in  the  North  Carolina  Bar  Association  as 
an  officer  and  newsletter  editor  for  the  business  law 
section  and  has  lectured  at  various  continuing  legal 
education  institutes.  He  has  worked  with  American 
Bar  Association  committees  and  the  General  Statutes 
Commission  on  legislative  proposals  dealing  with 
North  Carolina  corporate,  securities,  and  commercial 
law,  and  with  the  ABA  on  the  revision  of  UCC 
article  2.  He  is  a  coauthor  of  and  contributor  to 
several  books  on  commercial  and  corporate  law  and 
the  author  of  articles  in  those  areas.  He  teaches  busi¬ 
ness  associations,  sales  and  secured  transactions,  and 
consumer  law. 

John  Martin  Conley 

William  Rand  Kenan  Jr.  Professor  of  Law 
B.A.,  1971,  Harvard  University.  After  serving  as  a 
scuba  diver  with  the  New  England  Aquarium  in 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  Conley  received  his  J.D. 

(1977)  and  a  Ph.D.  in  anthropology  (1980)  from 
Duke  University.  He  was  editor  in  chief  of  the  Duke 
Law  Journal  and  was  elected  to  The  Order  of  the  Coif. 
He  practiced  law  in  Boston  and  in  Charlotte,  North 
Carolina  for  six  years,  specializing  in  civil  litigation. 

He  also  served  as  an  adjunct  professor  at  Boston 
College  Law  School.  Since  joining  the  UNC-Chapel 
Hill  faculty  in  1983,  his  principal  research  and  teach¬ 
ing  interests  have  been  in  law  and  social  science,  and 
intellectual  property  law. 

Michael  L.  Corrado 

Associate  Dean  for  Faculty  and  Professor  of  Law 
B.A.,  1965,  B.S.,  1966,  Pennsylvania  State  University; 
A.M.,  1968,  Ph.D.,  1970,  Brown  University;  J.D. , 
1984,  with  honors,  University  of  Chicago.  Corrado 
served  as  articles  editor  of  the  University  of  Chicago  Law 
Review.  After  graduation  he  clerked  on  the  Seventh 
Circuit  and  then  practiced  law  in  Chicago  for  three 
years.  He  joined  the  UNC-Chapel  Hill  faculty  in 
1988.  Before  law  school  Corrado  taught  philosophy 
at  Ohio  University.  He  spent  the  academic  year 
1978-79  at  the  University  of  Michigan  on  an  NEH 
postdoctoral  fellowship.  He  teaches  torts,  criminal 
law,  comparative  law,  and  philosophy  of  law.  He  is 
editor  in  chief  of  the  interdisciplinary  journal  Law  and 
Philosophy,  co-director  of  the  annual  North  Carolina 


Workshop  on  Law  and  Philosophy,  and  editor  of  a 
new  series  of  books  on  comparative  law. 

Marion  G.  Crain 

Professor  of  Law 

B.S.,  1980,  Cornell  University;  J.D. ,  1983,  University 
of  California  at  Los  Angeles.  After  graduation  from 
law  school,  Crain  practiced  labor  and  employment  law 
as  an  associate  with  Latham  &  Watkins,  a  large  Los 
Angeles  firm,  and  subsequently  clerked  forjudge 
Arthur  Alarcon  of  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Ninth  Circuit.  Crain  began  her  teaching  career 
at  West  Virginia  University,  where  she  taught  from 
1986  to  1990.  She  then  moved  to  the  University  of 
Toledo  where  she  taught  from  1990  to  1994.  She 
joined  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill  law  faculty  in  1995.  Crain  has  held  visiting  posi¬ 
tions  at  George  Washington  University,  Duke 
University,  and  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill.  She  teaches  family  law,  labor  law,  sex 
equality,  employment  law,  and  criminal  law  and  is 
best  known  for  her  published  work  dealing  with  the 
relationship  among  women,  labor  unions,  and  labor 
law. 

Charles  Edward  Daye 

Henry  Brandis  Professor  of  Law 
B.A.,  1966,  magna  cum  laude.  North  Carolina 
Central  University;  J.D. ,  1969,  cum  laude,  Columbia 
University.  A  native  of  Durham,  North  Carolina, 

Daye  began  his  career  in  1969  as  an  associate  with  the 
firm  of  Dewey,  Ballantine,  Bushby,  Palmer  &  Wood 
in  New  York  City.  He  then  served  as  a  law  clerk  to 
the  Honorable  Harry  Phillips,  chief  judge  of  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Sixth  Circuit. 
Daye  practiced  as  an  associate  with  Covington  & 
Burling  in  Washington,  D.C.  before  joining  the  law 
faculty  at  UNC-Chapel  Hill  in  1972.  In  1981  Daye 
was  named  dean  of  North  Carolina  Central  University 
School  of  Law,  where  he  served  until  1985.  He  then 
rejoined  the  UNC-Chapel  Hill  law  faculty.  He 
teaches  torts,  housing  and  community  development, 
and  administrative  law.  He  is  the  senior  editor  of  a 
casebook,  Housing  and  Community  Development,  2nd 
ed.  (1989),  with  Professors  Mandelker,  Hetzel, 
Kushner,  McGee,  Washburn,  Salsich,  and  Keating, 
and  is  coauthor  of  North  Carolina  Law  of  Torts  (1991) 
with  Professor  Morris  of  the  NCCU  School  of  Law. 
He  has  published  a  monograph.  North  Carolina 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  Manual  (1975),  as  well  as 
articles  on  housing,  state  administrative  procedure, 
torts,  constitutional  law,  ethics  in  law  school  admis¬ 
sions,  and  affirmative  action.  Daye  served  as  president 
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if  the  law  school  admission  council  from  June  1991  to 
une  1993.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Accreditation 
Committee  of  the  Association  of  American  Law 
ichools  and  of  the  editorial  board  of  The  Practical 
'aturyer;  a  board  member  (president  from  1977  to 
1993)  of  Triangle  Housing  Development  Corporation 
a  nonprofit  organization  that  operates  federally  subsi- 
iized  housing  for  low-income  rural  elderly);  chair  of 
he  North  Carolina  Poverty  Project;  and  has  been 
•xecutive  secretary  of  the  North  Carolina  Association 
if  Black  Lawyers  since  1979.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
slew  York,  District  of  Columbia,  North  Carolina, 
ind  United  States  Supreme  Court  Bars. 

ames  C.  Drennan 

Professor  of  Public  Law  and  Government 

LA.,  1971,  summa  cum  laude,  Furman  University; 

,D.,  1974,  with  honors,  Duke  University,  editorial 
>oard,  Duke  Law  fournal;  Order  of  the  Coif.  Drennan 
ias  served  on  the  faculty  of  the  Institute  ol 
lovemment  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
lhapel  Hill  since  1974.  In  1985,  he  took  a  leave  of 
ibsence  to  serve  as  counsel  to  the  North  Carolina 
IVdministrative  Office  of  the  Courts,  and  from 
jebruary  1993  through  September  of  1995  took 
|  nother  leave  to  serve  as  the  director  of  that  agency, 
fit  the  institute  his  areas  of  interest  include  judicial 
I  dministration  and  education;  criminal  law  and  proce¬ 
dure,  with  a  current  emphasis  on  sentencing;  legal 
uties  of  the  clerk  of  superior  court  in  North 
Carolina;  and  legal  aspects  of  the  prosecution  and  con- 
rol  of  impaired  driving.  He  has  served  as  special 
ounsel  to  the  Governor's  Task  Force  on  Drunken 
)riving,  various  committees  of  the  North  Carolina 
leneral  Assembly,  the  North  Carolina  Courts 
Commission,  the  North  Carolina  Sentencing  and 
'olicy  Advisory  Commission,  the  North  Carolina 
ldicial  Selection  Study  Commission,  and  the 
Commission  of  the  Future  of  Justice  and  the  Courts  in 
-forth  Carolina.  In  those  capacities,  he  served  as  a 
rincipal  drafter  of  the  North  Carolina  impaired  dri- 
mg  revisions  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  in 
983  (the  Safe  Roads  Act)  and  of  the  structured  sen- 
•ncing  law  adopted  in  1993.  He  is  a  past  member  of 
te  Governor's  Crime  Commission  and  the 
onference  of  State  Court  Administrators  and  is  cur- 
:ntly  a  member  of  the  National  Association  of  State 
idicial  Educators,  the  North  Carolina  State  Bar,  and 
le  North  Carolina  Bar  Association.  Drennan  will 
■ach  a  seminar  on  judicial  sentencing  at  the  Law 
chool  in  the  spring  of  1998. 


Robinson  O.  Everett 

Visiting  Professor  of  Law 

A. B.,  1947,  J.D.,  1950,  Harvard  University;  LL.M., 
1959,  Duke  University.  Everett  is  a  native  of  Durham, 
North  Carolina.  He  served  for  several  years  as  a  legal 
officer  in  the  Air  Force  and  as  a  commissioner  of  the 
United  States  Court  of  Military  Appeals.  He  returned 
to  Durham  to  enter  a  general  practice,  which  he  con¬ 
tinued  until  1980  when  he  rose  to  the  bench  of  the 
United  States  Court  of  Military  Appeals  as  chiefjudge. 
In  September  1990  he  retired  from  that  position  to 
become  a  senior  judge  of  the  Court  and  resume  full¬ 
time  teaching.  From  1961  to  1964  he  served  as  coun¬ 
sel  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights  of 
the  United  States  Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  He  has 
been  active  in  the  affairs  of  the  North  Carolina  Bar, 
the  American  Bar  Association,  and  of  the  community 
of  Durham.  He  has  long  served  as  a  commissioner  on 
uniform  state  laws  and  has  been  active  in  various  law 
reform  efforts.  He  has  published  on  many  legal  topics, 
notably  military  justice  and  criminal  procedure.  His 
teaching  at  Duke  University  began  in  1950.  He  was 
elected  to  regular  membership  on  the  faculty  in  1967. 
He  is  the  founder  of  the  Center  of  Law,  Ethics,  and 
National  Security  at  Duke  University  Law  School. 

He  has  visited  at  UNC-Chapel  Hill  since  1992,  teach¬ 
ing  a  seminar  in  national  security  law.  Everett  will 
return  to  UNC-Chapel  Hill  as  a  visiting  faculty  mem¬ 
ber  this  spring. 

Thomas  R.  French 

Associate  Director  of  the  Law  Library  and  Clinical  Associate 
Professor  of  Law 

B. A.,  1971,  State  University  of  New  Y ork  at  Oswego; 
M.L.S.,  1975,  State  University  of  New  York  at 
Geneseo;  M.A.,  1978,  University  of  Cincinnati;  J.D., 
1987,  Northern  Kentucky  University;  executive  edi¬ 
tor,  Northern  Kentucky  Law  Review.  French  held  posi¬ 
tions  in  court  and  academic  law  libraries  in  Ohio, 
Kentucky,  and  Maine  before  assuming  his  present 
position  at  The  University  of  North  Carolina  School 
of  Law  in  1993.  His  special  interests  include  African 
and  Canadian  law,  legal  research,  and  law  library  man¬ 
agement.  He  has  published  in  the  areas  of  historic 
preservation  and  in  southeastern  Native  American  his¬ 
tory.  During  the  summers  of  1994,  1995,  and  1996, 
French  was  a  consultant  for  the  United  States 
Information  Agency  in  Africa  and  the  United  States 
Agency  for  International  Development. 
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Laura  N.  Gasaway 

Director  of  the  Law  Library  and  Professor  of  Law 
B.A.,  1967,  with  highest  honors;  M.L.S.,  1968,  with 
highest  honors,  Texas  Woman’s  University;  J.D., 

1973,  University  of  Houston.  Gasaway,  a  native  of 
Arkansas,  joined  the  faculty  of  the  UNC-Chapel  Hill 
School  of  Law  in  1985  as  director  of  the  law  library 
and  professor  of  law.  She  was  law  library  director  at 
the  University  of  Oklahoma  from  1975  to  1984, 
where  she  directed  and  taught  in  the  Law  School’s 
foreign  program  at  Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  England 
for  three  summers.  From  1973  to  1975,  she  was  law 
librarian  and  assistant  professor  of  law  at  the 
University  of  Houston.  In  addition  to  her  library 
responsibilities,  Gasaway  teaches  courses  on  intellectu¬ 
al  property  and  cyberspace  law.  She  also  teaches  law 
librarianship  and  legal  resources  in  the  UNC-Chapel 
Hill  School  of  Information  and  Library  Science.  She  is 
a  past  president  of  the  American  Association  of  Law 
Libraries  and  is  active  in  the  Special  Libraries 
Association.  She  received  the  SLA’s  John  Cotton 
Dana  award  in  1987  and  was  named  a  fellow  of  the 
association  in  1988.  Gasaway  is  a  member  of  the 
American  Bar  Association’s  Council  of  the  Section  of 
Legal  Education  and  Admission  to  the  Bar.  At  UNC- 
Chapel  Hill  she  has  chaired  the  Committee  on  the 
Status  of  Women  and  the  Women’s  Concerns 
Coalition.  In  1992,  she  received  the  Mary  Turner 
Lane  Award  from  the  Association  for  Women  Faculty 
and  Professionals.  In  1992,  she  was  elected  to  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Faculty  Council  and 
was  reelected  to  a  three-year  term  in  1993.  She  is  an 
elected  member  of  the  Faculty  Assembly  for  UNC 
and  currently  serves  as  its  chair.  She  coauthored 
Librarians  and  Copyright:  A  Guide  to  Copyright  in  the 
1990s,  published  in  1994,  and  has  edited  Growing 
Pains:  Adapting  Copyright  for  Education,  Libraries,  and 


Society,  published  in  1997,  and  Law  Librarianship: 
Historical  Perspectives,  published  in  1996. 

S.  Elizabeth  Gibson 

Burton  Craige  Professor  of  Law 

B.A.,  1972,  cum  laude,  Duke  University;  J.D.,  1976, 
with  high  honors.  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill;  notes  and  comments  editor  of  the 
North  Carolina  Law  Review;  Order  of  the  Coif.  Gibsor 
is  a  native  of  Raleigh,  North  Carolina.  After  law 
school  she  clerked  for  Judge  J.  Braxton  Craven  Jr.  of 
the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fourth 
Circuit  (1976-77)  and  for  Justice  Byron  R.  White  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  (1977-78). 
Following  her  judicial  clerkships  she  practiced  law 
with  the  Washington,  D.C.  law  firm  of  Shea  & 
Gardner,  where  she  became  a  partner  prior  to  her 
entry  into  teaching.  She  returned  to  the  law  school  in 
1983  as  an  associate  professor  of  law.  She  became  a 
professor  of  law  in  1988  and  a  Burton  Craige 
Professor  of  Law  in  1993.  Gibson  teaches  courses  in 
civil  procedure,  federal  jurisdiction,  and  bankruptcy. 
She  was  the  recipient  of  the  1988  and  1991  McCall 
Awards  for  Teaching  Excellence  at  the  Law  School. 

Paul  Hardin 

Professor  of  Law 

A.B.,  1952,  J.D.,  1954,  Duke  University.  As  an 
undergraduate  Hardin  was  elected  to  membership  in 
Phi  Beta  Kappa.  He  graduated  number  one  in  his  lav 
class  and  edited  the  Duke  Law  Journal.  Following  a 
brief  period  of  military  service,  Hardin  practiced  law 
in  Birmingham,  Alabama  from  1956  to  1958,  special 
izmg  in  civil  trials  and  appeals.  A  native  of  North 
Carolina,  Hardin  was  a  member  of  the  Duke 
University  law  faculty  from  1958  to  1968  and  has 
served  as  a  visiting  professor  of  law  at  the  Universitie 
of  Texas,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia.  He  is  the  audit 
of  a  number  of  articles  in  both  legal  and  educational 
journals  and  is  the  coeditor  of  casebooks  on  evidence 
and  criminal  procedure.  Hardin  was  president  of 
Wofford  College  from  1968  to  1972,  president  of 
Southern  Methodist  University  from  1972  to  1974, 
president  of  Drew  University  from  1975  to  1988,  an 
chancellor  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill  from  1988  to  1995.  His  principal  teachii 
interests  are  torts,  evidence,  and  procedure.  He  has 
conducted  comparative  legal  studies  in  those  subject; 
in  Scotland,  Jamaica,  Canada,  and  Nigeria.  Hardin  is 
active  in  a  number  of  national  and  regional  educatio 
al  associations  and  is  a  trustee  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching. 
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Paul  G.  Haskell 

William  Rand  Kenan  Jr.  Professor  of  Law 

A. B.,  1948,  Harvard  College;  J.D.,  1951,  Harvard 
Law  School.  After  law  school  Haskell  practiced  law 
for  ten  years  and  has  been  a  member  of  the  law  facul- 

i  ties  of  Georgetown  University,  Case  Western  Reserve 
University,  and  since  1977,  UNC-Chapel  Hill.  He 
is  the  author  of  books  on  property,  trusts  and  estates, 
i  and  legal  ethics,  and  of  a  number  of  law  review 
articles. 

Thomas  Lee  Hazen 

Cary  C.  Boshamer  Distinguished  Professor  of  Law 

B. A.,  1969,  Columbia  University;  J.D.,  1972, 
Columbia  Law  School,  member  of  the  law  review’s 
board  of  editors.  After  leaving  law  school  Hazen  prac¬ 
ticed  law  in  New  York  City  until  1974  when  he 
began  teaching  at  the  University  of  Nebraska  College 
of  Law.  In  1980,  he  moved  from  Nebraska  to  UNC- 
Chapel  Hill.  Hazen’s  writings  have  been  concentrated 

|  in  the  areas  of  corporate,  securities,  and  commodities 
law;  he  has  also  written  about  the  use  of  computers  in 
legal  education  and  contract  issues  relating  to  protect¬ 
ing  intellectual  property  rights  in  computer  software. 
He  has  authored  several  books:  a  three-volume  treatise 
on  corporate  law,  and  a  one-volume  student  edition 
(coauthored);  a  two-volume  treatise  on  broker-dealers 
(coauthored  with  Markham);  a  two-volume  treatise 
on  the  law  of  securities  regulation,  plus  a  one-volume 
student  edition;  a  casebook  on  securities  regulation; 
and  a  three-volume  treatise  on  commodities  regula¬ 
tion  (coauthored).  For  nine  years  Hazen  served  on  a 
drafting  committee  to  revise  the  North  Carolina  non¬ 
profit  and  business  corporation  acts.  He  was  vice  pres¬ 
ident  and  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Center  for  Computer-Assisted  Legal  Instruction.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  American  Bar  Association  and  a  for¬ 
mer  officer  of  the  Business  Law  Section  of  the  North 
Carolina  Bar  Association.  He  is  adviser  to  the  North 
Carolina  Law  Review.  Hazen  also  frequently  speaks  at 
continuing  education  programs. 

Donald  Thomas  Hornstein 

Reef  Ivey  II  Research  Professor  of  Law 

B.A.,  1972,  magna  cum  laude  with  special  distinction 

in  history,  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles; 

J.D.,  1981,  University  of  Oregon,  Order  of  the  Coif, 
editor  in  chief  of  the  Oregon  Law  Review.  From  1982 
to  1983,  Hornstein  clerked  forjudge  Abner  Mikva  of 
the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
j  Columbia  Circuit.  In  1983,  he  began  work  as  an 
j  appellate  attorney  (Honors  Program)  in  the 


Environment  and  Natural  Resources  Division  of  the 
United  States  Department  ofjustice  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  where  he  concentrated  on  environmental  litiga¬ 
tion  and  on  litigation  defending  Native  American  fish¬ 
ing  rights  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Between  1985  and 
1986,  he  was  an  associate  with  Arnold  &  Porter  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  concentrating  on  environmental 
and  products  liability  matters.  While  with  Arnold  & 
Porter,  Hornstein  represented,  pro  bono,  a  consor¬ 
tium  of  environmental  and  animal  welfare  organiza¬ 
tions  in  litigation  in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
involving  Japanese  whaling  in  the  Antarctic  and 
northwest  Pacific  oceans.  He  joined  the  faculty  as  a 
visiting  associate  professor  of  law  in  1987  and  was 
appointed  an  associate  professor  in  1989,  a  full  profes¬ 
sor  in  1993,  and  associate  dean  of  faculty  in  1994.  He 
won  the  Frederick  B.  McCall  Award  for  Teaching 
Excellence  in  1989.  For  the  1996-97  academic  year, 
Hornstein  was  a  visiting  professor  of  law  at  the 
University  of  Asmara  in  Eritrea,  Africa,  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  Fulbright  Scholar  program. 

Ann  Hubbard 

Associate  Professor  of  Law 

B.A.,  1979,  College  of  William  and  Mary;  J.D.,  1992, 
magna  cum  laude,  Duke  University.  After  graduating 
from  college,  Hubbard  worked  as  a  legislative  aide  on 
Capitol  Hill,  as  press  secretary  and  research  director 
for  the  North  Carolina  Democratic  Party,  and  as  pro¬ 
ject  coordinator  for  the  International  Commission  on 
Central  American  Recovery  and  Development. 
Following  law  school,  she  served  as  law  clerk  first  to 
Judge  Patricia  M.  Wald  of  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Distnct  of  Columbia  Circuit  and  then 
to  Justice  Harry  A.  Blackmun  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.  She  practiced  law  for  two  years  in  the 
Chapel  Hill  office  of  Ferguson,  Stein,  Wallas,  Adkins, 
Gresham,  and  Sumter  before  going  to  the  Department 
ofjustice  as  an  assistant  to  the  Solicitor  General. 
Hubbard  joined  the  UNC-Chapel  Hill  law  faculty  in 
1997.  She  teaches  contracts,  employment  discrimina¬ 
tion,  and  disability  law. 

Joseph  John  Kalo 

Graham  Kenan  Professor  of  Law 

B.A.,  1966,  with  honors,  Michigan  State  University; 
J.D.,  1968,  magna  cum  laude,  University  of  Michigan 
Law  School.  During  law  school  Kalo  was  a  note  and 
comments  editor  on  the  Michigan  Law  Review. 
Following  law  school  he  was  a  judicial  law  clerk  for 
Second  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  Judge  Sterry  R. 
Waterman.  In  1969,  he  joined  the  Phoenix,  Arizona 
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law  firm  of  Streich,  Lang,  Weeks,  Cardon  &  French. 
Two  years  later  he  left  private  practice  to  become 
codirector  of  the  University  of  Michigan  Law  School 
clinical  program.  He  joined  the  faculty  of  the  UNC- 
Chapel  Hill  School  of  Law  in  August  1972.  From 
1975  to  1987,  he  taught  in  continuing  legal  education 
programs  sponsored  by  the  National  Institute  for  Trial 
Advocacy.  During  1979  to  1987,  he  served  as  the 
Southeast  regional  director  of  the  National  Institute 
for  Trial  Advocacy.  When  he  first  joined  the  faculty 
his  focus  was  civil  litigation  but  his  teaching  and 
research  interests  have  shifted  to  environmental  issues 
associated  with  coastal  and  ocean  resources  develop¬ 
ment.  He  has  authored  a  coastal  and  ocean  law  case¬ 
book  (1st  ed.  1990  and  2nd  ed.  1994)  and  is  teaching 
an  ocean  and  coastal  law  course  and  seminar,  and  the 
first-year  course  in  property.  In  1989,  the  governor 
appointed  him  to  a  four-year  term  on  the  North 
Carolina  Marine  Science  Council,  which  became  the 
North  Carolina  Ocean  Affairs  Council  in  1991. 

Joseph  E.  Kennedy 

Assistant  Professor  of  Law 

B.A.,  1982,  with  honors,  Stanford  University;  J.D., 
1987,  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles,  UCLA 
Law  Review.  After  spending  a  year  as  an  advocate  for 
the  homeless  at  St.  Joseph  Center  in  Venice, 
California,  Kennedy  worked  for  three  years  as  a  litiga¬ 
tion  associate  at  the  law  firm  of  Morrison  &  Foerster 
in  San  Francisco,  California.  He  left  the  firm  in  1991 
to  work  as  a  deputy  public  defender  for  the  city  and 
county  of  San  Francisco,  where  he  practiced  indigent 
criminal  defense  until  1994.  From  1994  to  1997, 
Kennedy  taught  in  the  Lawyering  Program  at  the 
New  York  University  School  of  Law.  He  joined  the 
UNC-Chapel  Hill  law  faculty  in  1997  and  teaches  in 
the  criminal  clinic. 

Ronald  Charles  Link 

Professor  of  Law 

A.B.,  1961,  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  University  of  Illinois; 
M.A.,  1962,  University  of  California  at  Berkeley;  J.D., 
1965,  University  of  Illinois;  Order  of  the  Coif,  associ¬ 
ate  editor  of  the  University  of  Illinois  Law  Forum.  Link 
was  bom  in  Kansas  and  reared  in  Illinois.  Following 
graduation  from  law  school,  he  practiced  three  years 
with  the  firm  of  Sidley  &  Austin  in  Chicago,  primarily 
in  wills  and  trusts.  He  then  entered  teaching  at  the 
University  of  Georgia  and  after  three  years  came  to 
Chapel  Hill  in  1971.  He  has  since  taught  as  a  visitor  at 
Northwestern  University  and  at  Loyola  Law  School. 
Link  served  as  associate  dean  for  academic  affairs  from 


1982  to  1984  and  as  acting  dean  of  the  Law  School 
from  January  1988  through  June  1989.  His  teaching 
interests  are  trusts  and  estates,  estate  planning,  and 
property.  Currently  he  is  chair  of  the  Trusts  Drafting 
Committee  of  the  North  Carolina  General  Statutes 
Commission  and  the  ABA  adviser  to  the  NCCUSL 
Committee  to  Revise  the  Uniform  Principal  and 
Income  Act  and  is  an  advisor  to  the  ALI  Restatement 
(Third)  of  Property  — -  Donative  Transfers. 

Arnold  Herbert  Loewy 

Graham  Kenan  Professor  of  Law 
B.S.,  1961,  J.D.,  1963,  Boston  University;  LL.M., 
1964,  Harvard  Law  School.  Loewy  was  a  senior  editor 
for  the  Boston  University  Law  Review  and  received 
the  Law  School’s  academic  achievement  award  for 
obtaining  the  top  academic  average  in  his  graduating 
class.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Connecticut  Bar  in 
1966.  Loewy  was  an  assistant  professor  at  the 
University  of  Connecticut  Law  School  from  1964 
to  1968.  He  was  an  associate  professor  at  UNC- 
Chapel  Hill  School  of  Law  from  1968  to  1973  and 
has  been  a  full  professor  since  1973.  He  publishes  and 
teaches  in  criminal  law,  criminal  procedure,  and  con¬ 
stitutional  law. 

Jerry  W.  Markham 

Professor  of  Law 

B.S.,  1969,  Western  Kentucky  University;  J.D., 

1972,  University  of  Kentucky,  editor  in  chief  of 
The  Kentucky  Law  Journal;  LL.M.,  1974,  Georgetown 
University  Law  Center.  From  1981  to  1991, 

Markham  was  an  adjunct  professor  of  law  at 
Georgetown.  He  has  served  as  an  attorney  in  the 
Office  of  General  Counsel  at  the  United  States 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  as  secretary  and 
counsel  for  the  Chicago  Board  Options  Exchange, 

Inc.,  and  as  chief  counsel  for  the  Division  of 
Enforcement  of  the  United  States  Commodity  Futures 
Trading  Commission.  Markham  was  also  a  member  of 
the  international  law  firm  of  Rogers  &  Wells  from 
1982  until  he  joined  the  faculty  at  UNC-Chapel  Hill 
in  1991.  Markham  has  published  numerous  law 
review  articles  in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 
He  also  has  published  a  three-volume  treatise  and  a 
history  book  on  the  law  of  commodity  futures  regula¬ 
tion.  He  has  coauthored  a  two-volume  treatise  on 
securities  regulation.  In  1 994  Markham  was  a  lecturer 
at  the  Uni versite  Jean  Moulin  in  Lyon,  France. 
Markham  also  lectured  in  Warsaw,  Poland,  Beijing, 
China,  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  and  Bangkok, 

Thailand.  He  is  coeditor  and  contributor  to  an  English 
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handbook  on  United  States  securities  regulation.  He 
has  served  as  chair  of  the  International  Commodity 
Regulation  Committee  for  the  American  Bar 
Association  and  as  cochair  of  the  Commodity 
Subcommittee  of  the  Securities  Litigation  Committee 
of  the  American  Bar  Association. 

Ruth  Ann  McKinney 

Clinical  Associate  Professor  of  Law 
B.A.,  1972,  magna  cum  laude,  Duke  University; 
M.Ed.,  1976,  J.D.,  with  honors,  1988,  The  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  McKinney  clerked 
at  the  North  Carolina  Supreme  Court  upon  graduat¬ 
ing  from  law  school  and  was  an  associate  in  the 
litigation  division  of  Maxwell  &  Hutson  in  Durham, 
North  Carohna.  In  addition  to  directing  the  first-year 
Writing  Program,  McKinney  directs  the  Legal 
Education  Advancement  Program  and  maintains 
research  interest  in  legal  pedagogy,  particularly  con¬ 
cerning  ways  students  can  maximize  achievement  in 
legal  education. 

Molly  McUsic 

Associate  Professor  of  Law 

B.A.,  1984,  high  honors,  University  of  Notre  Dame; 
J.D.,  1989,  magna  cum  laude,  Harvard  Law  School. 
After  law  school  McUsic  clerked  forjudge  Dorothy 
Nelson  of  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Ninth  Circuit  and  for  Justice  Harry  A.  Blackmun  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  She  also  practiced 
as  a  Skadden  Fellow  at  the  Arizona  Center  for  Law 
in  the  Public  Interest  and  as  an  associate  with  the  firm 
of  Donovan,  Leisure,  Rogovan  &  Schiller  in 
Washington,  D.C.  Her  practice  focused  primarily  on 
labor  and  education  issues.  In  1993,  McUsic  joined 
the  UNC-Chapel  Hill  law  faculty.  Her  teaching  and 
research  interests  include  property,  labor  law,  housing, 
and  industrial  policy. 

Marguerite  I.  Most 

Assistant  Director  for  Research,  Law  Library,  and  Clinical 
Assistant  Professor  of  Law 

B.A.,  1969,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Greensboro;  J.D.,  1974,  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  M.L.L.,  1977,  University  of 
Washington.  Most  was  the  associate  law  librarian  at 
the  University  of  San  Diego  Law  Library  from  1977 
until  1985,  and  reference  librarian  at  Duke  University 
Law  Library  from  1987  until  she  came  to  The 
University  of  North  Carohna  School  of  Law  Library 
in  1991.  Most  teaches  Introduction  to  American  Law 
to  international  exchange  students  studying  at  the 


UNC-Chapel  Hill  School  of  Law.  She  also  co-teaches 
with  Professor  Gasaway  a  law  librarianship  and  legal 
resources  course  in  the  UNC-Chapel  Hill  School  of 
Information  and  Library  Science. 

John  V.  Orth 

William  Rand  Kenan  Jr.  Professor  of  Law 
A.B.,  1969,  Oberlin  College;  J.D.,  1974,  M.A., 

1975,  Ph.D.,  1977,  Harvard  University.  After  com¬ 
pleting  law  school  and  graduate  school,  Orth  clerked 
for  Judge  John  J.  Gibbons  of  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Third  Circuit.  He  is  the  author 
of  The  Judicial  Power  of  the  United  States:  Tire  Eleventh 
Amendment  in  American  History  (1987),  Combination 
and  Conspiracy:  Tire  Legal  History  of  Trade  Unionism, 
1721-1906  (1991),  and  Hie  North  Carolina  State 
Constitution:  A  Reference  Guide  (1993),  as  well  as  of 
numerous  scholarly  articles  and  book  reviews.  He  is  an 
associate  editor  (for  law)  of  the  multivolume  American 
National  Biography  to  be  published  by  Oxford 
University  Press  and  a  contributor  to  the  Oxford 
Companion  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
(1992).  He  is  a  member  of  the  editorial  boards  of  the 
Law  and  History  Review  and  He  Journal  of  Southern 
Legal  History.  He  is  active  in  the  American  Society  for 
Legal  History  and  in  the  Legal  History  Section  of  the 
Association  of  American  Law  Schools,  having  served 
as  chair  of  the  section.  He  joined  the  UNC-Chapel 
Hill  faculty  in  1978  and  served  as  associate  dean  from 
1985  to  1986.  Orth  teaches  property  and  legal  history. 

J.  Dickson  Phillips  III 

Love  Foundation  Term  Professor  of  Law 
A.B.,  1975,  Davidson  College;  J.D.,  1979,  with  hon¬ 
ors,  The  University  of  North  Carohna  at  Chapel  Hill, 
editor  in  chief,  North  Carolina  Law  Review;  Diploma  in 
Law,  1988,  Brasenose  College,  Oxford  University. 
From  1979  to  1991,  Phillips  practiced  law  in 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  with  Robinson,  Bradshaw, 
&  Hinson,  P.A.,  primarily  in  commercial  litigation.  In 
1987-1988,  he  went  on  leave  to  pursue  studies  in 
mediation  theory  and  practice  at  Oxford  University. 
Since  1991  he  has  developed  his  practice  as  a  mediator 
and  arbitrator,  and  currently  provides  those  services 
through  his  affiliation  with  the  Private  Adjudication 
Center  of  the  Duke  University  Law  School.  Phillips 
holds  a  three-year  part-time  appointment  at  the 
UNC  School  of  Law  under  a  grant  from  the  Love 
Foundation  to  enhance  learning  opportunities  in 
the  alternative  dispute  resolution  field.  He  teaches 
mediation  skills  to  other  practitioners  and  frequently 
speaks  and  writes  on  mediation.  He  is  also  active  in 
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the  Dispute  Resolution  Section  of  the  North  Carolina 
Bar  Association,  serving  as  chair  of  that  section  in 
1996-97. 

Alice  A.  Ratliff 

Clinical  Professor  of  Law 

B.A.,  1971,  with  honors,  Duke  University;  M.A.T., 
1972,  J.D.,  1976,  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill.  During  the  two  years  before  Ratliff 
entered  law  school,  she  taught  in  the  North  Carolina 
public  schools.  In  1976,  she  began  practice  with  the 
North  Central  Legal  Assistance  Program  in  Durham 
as  a  staff  attorney,  specializing  in  housing  law.  She 
remained  there  until  1987  and  during  that  time 
held  the  positions  of  supervising  attorney,  managing 
attorney,  and  acting  director.  In  1987,  she  joined  the 
UNC-Chapel  Hill  law  faculty  as  a  supervising  attorney 
in  the  Civil  Legal  Assistance  Clinic.  She  teaches  civil 
lawyering  process  and  has  taught  trial  advocacy  and  a 
domestic  law  seminar. 

Michelle  Frances  Robertson 

Clinical  Professor  of  Law 

A.B.,  1973,  Duke  University;  M.A.,  1976,  University 
of  Georgia;  J.D.,  1982,  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  After  graduating  from  Duke 
with  a  degree  in  political  science,  Robertson  worked 
on  Capitol  Hill  as  an  administrative  aide  to 
Congressman  Jerry  Litton.  In  1976,  she  received  a 
master’s  degree  in  journalism  from  the  University  of 
Georgia.  She  returned  to  Washington  where  she  was  a 
congressional  liaison  for  the  National  Cancer  Institute. 
She  then  became  a  writer  and  editor  in  the  Office  of 
Cancer  Communications  at  the  Duke  University 
Comprehensive  Cancer  Center.  After  graduating  from 
the  UNC-Chapel  Hill  School  of  Law  she  was  an  asso¬ 
ciate  in  the  firm  of  Loflin  &  Loflin  in  Durham,  North 
Carolina  before  opening  her  own  practice.  She  also 
was  of  counsel  to  Beskind  &  Rudolf.  Robertson 
began  teaching  at  the  Law  School  in  1985  as  a  super¬ 
vising  attorney  in  the  Criminal  Law  Clinic.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  her  work  in  the  criminal  clinic,  Robertson 
teaches  criminal  lawyering  process,  trial  advocacy,  and 
ethics  in  criminal  practice.  She  has  lectured  on  various 
aspects  of  criminal  law  at  several  continuing  legal  edu¬ 
cation  programs,  and  taught  at  the  National  Institute 
of  Trial  Advocacy  Southeastern  Regional  Program. 
Robertson  is  currently  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
North  Carolina  Academy  of  Trial  Lawyers.  She  is  also 
chair  of  the  Criminal  Law  Section  of  the  NCATL  and 
program  chair  for  the  Wade  Edwards  High  School 
Mock  Trial  competition.  In  addition,  Robertson  is  a 


member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  North 
Carolina  Prisoners  Legal  Services,  and  the  North 
Carolina  Legal  Education  Assistance  Fund.  She  served 
as  acting  director  of  the  clinical  programs  during  the 
1995-96  academic  year. 

Richard  Rosen 

Professor  of  Law 

B.A.,  1969,  Vanderbilt  University;  J.D.,  1976,  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 
Following  his  graduation  from  the  UNC-Chapel  Hill 
School  of  Law,  Rosen  worked  for  three  years  as  a  staff 
attorney  with  the  Public  Defender  Service  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  In  1980  he  returned  to  Chapel 
Hill  as  the  first  supervising  attorney  in  the  Criminal 
Law  Clinic.  Rosen  has  been  the  director  of  the 
school’s  clinical  programs  since  1982  and  also  teaches 
criminal  law,  criminal  procedure:  investigation, 
lawyering  process,  and  a  capital  punishment  seminar. 
Rosen  received  a  Fulbright  Fellowship  for  the 
1995-96  academic  year,  under  which  he  taught  at 
the  University  of  Asmara,  Eritrea.  He  has  written  in 
the  areas  of  criminal  law  and  capital  punishment. 

Melissa  Saunders 

Associate  Professor  of  Law 

B.A.,  1983,  summa  cum  laude,  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  Yale 
College;  J.D.,  1987,  University  of  Virginia,  executive 
editor  of  the  Virginia  Law  Review,  Armour  Law 
Scholar,  Order  of  the  Coif.  Saunders  grew  up  in 
Chapel  Hill.  After  graduating  from  law  school,  she 
served  as  law  clerk  first  to  Judge  J.  Dickson  Phillips  Jr. 
of  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fourth 
Circuit  and  then  to  Chiefjustice  William  H. 
Rehnquist  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  She 
then  practiced  law  for  three  years  in  the  litigation 
department  of  Robinson,  Bradshaw  &  Hinson,  P.A.  in 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina.  In  1993,  she  returned  to 
Chapel  Hill  to  serve  a  second  term  as  law  clerk  to 
Judge  Phillips  and  to  teach  part-time  at  the  Law 
School.  She  joined  the  law  school  faculty  on  a  full¬ 
time  basis  in  1994.  Her  principal  research  and  teaching 
interests  are  constitutional  law,  federal  jurisdiction, 
civil  procedure,  civil  rights,  and  election  law. 

Sally  Burnett  Sharp 

Professor  of  Law 

B.A.,  1964,  Murray  State  University;  M.A.,  1966, 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill; 

J.D.,  1977,  Memphis  State  University;  LL.M.,  1978, 
Yale  University.  Sharp  is  a  native  of  Kentucky.  She 
was  editor  in  chief  of  the  Memphis  State  Law  Review 
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and  has  practiced  law  in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky. 

She  joined  the  UNC-Chapel  Hill  law  faculty  in  1979 
and  also  has  taught  at  the  University  of  Texas  and 
University  of  Colorado  law  schools.  During  a  leave 
of  absence  from  1986  to  1988,  Sharp  practiced  law 
in  Kentucky.  She  teaches  family  law  and  advanced 
family  law  and  publishes  widely  in  that  area.  She  has 
also  taught  torts  and  conflict  of  laws  and  is  active  in 
the  Family  Law  Section  of  the  North  Carolina  Bar 
Association.  She  is  also  a  member  of  the  North 
j  Carolina  State  Bar  Board  of  Specialization  in  Family 
i  Law  and  serves  on  the  board  of  the  Michael  Jordan 
Institute  for  Families. 

William  J.  Turnier 

Willie  Person  Mangum  Professor  of  Law 

B.S.,  1963,  Fordham  University;  M.A.,  1967, 

Pennsylvania  State  University;  J.D.,  1968,  University 

of  Virginia,  editorial  board  of  the  Virginia  Law  Review. 

|  Upon  graduation  Turnier  joined  the  tax  department 

of  the  law  firm  of  Cravath,  Swaine  &  Moore  in  New 

York  City.  He  joined  the  UNC-Chapel  Hill  law  fac- 

I  ulty  in  1973.  His  teaching  interests  are  in  the  area  of 

1  federal  taxation  and  his  scholarly  interests  are  in  the 

j  areas  of  federal  taxation  and  law  and  social  science.  He 

is  the  coauthor  or  coeditor  of  five  books  in  the  area  of 
i 

taxation.  He  has  presented  scholarly  papers  at  confer- 
j  ences  in  this  country  and  abroad  and  is  a  regular  con- 
I  tributor  to  law  reviews.  Turnier  has  served  as  a  visiting 
professor  at  the  University  of  Texas,  the  University  of 
Utah,  the  University  of  Virginia,  the  University  of 
Alabama,  and  the  Academy  of  International  Taxation 
in  the  Republic  of  China. 

Judith  Welch  Wegner 

Dean  and  Professor  of  Law 

B.A.,  1972,  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  University  of  Wisconsin- 
Madison;  J.D.,  1976,  University  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles,  chief  comments  editor  of  the  UCLA  Law 
Review,  Order  of  the  Coif.  Wegner  began  her  term  as 
dean  of  the  Law  School  in  1989  after  serving  for  eight 
years  as  a  member  of  the  faculty  and  for  two  years  as 
associate  dean.  Following  graduation  from  law  school, 
she  served  as  law  clerk  to  United  States  District  Judge 
Warren  J.  Ferguson  (then  of  the  Central  District  of 
I  California  and  later  of  the  Ninth  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals).  Dean  Wegner  then  was  an  attorney-adviser 
in  the  Office  of  Legal  Counsel  and  an  appellate  attor¬ 
ney  in  the  Lands  and  Natural  Resources  Division  of 
the  United  States  Department  ofjustice.  She  also  was 
special  assistant  to  United  States  Secretary  ol 
Education  Shirley  M.  Hufstedler.  She  visited  at  the 
College  of  Law,  University  of  Iowa  before  joining  the 


UNC-Chapel  Hill  law  faculty  in  1981.  She  has  taught 
and  written  in  the  areas  of  land  use,  property  law,  state 
and  local  government  law,  and  the  rights  of  disabled 
persons.  Wegner  recently  was  president  of  American 
legal  education’s  learned  society,  the  Association 
of  American  Law  Schools.  She  previously  served 
on  the  national  executive  committee  of  The  Order 
of  the  Coif. 

Arthur  Mark  Weisburd 

Professor  of  Law 

A. B.,  1970,  Princeton  University;  J.D.,  1976, 
University  of  Michigan.  Weisburd,  a  native 
Arkansan,  joined  the  Foreign  Service  after  earning 
his  undergraduate  degree,  and  served  in  East 
Pakistan/Bangladesh  from  1971  to  1973.  He  resigned 
in  1973  to  enter  law  school  at  Michigan,  where  he 
was  a  notes  editor  on  the  Michigan  Law  Review.  From 
1976  to  1981,  he  was  an  associate  with  the 
Washington,  D.C.  law  firm  of  Wilmer,  Cutler  & 
Pickering,  his  practice  ranging  from  participation  in 
the  legal  advisory  team  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  to  pro 
bono  First  Amendment  work  to  defendants’  securities 
and  antitrust  litigation.  He  teaches  civil  procedure, 
conflict  of  laws,  international  law,  and  a  seminar  on 
international  human  rights  and  has  written  in  the  areas 
of  political  parties’  rights,  personal  jurisdiction,  and 
international  law. 

Marilyn  Virginia  Yarbrough 

Professor  of  Law 

B. A.,  1966,  Virginia  State  University;  J.D.,  1973, 
University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles;  editor  in 
chief,  Black  Law  Journal.  After  four  years  as  dean  of  the 
College  of  Law  at  the  University  of  Tennessee  and 
before  becoming  a  tenured  member  of  the  faculty  at 
UNC-Chapel  Hill,  Yarbrough  served  as  William 
Rand  Kenan  Jr.  Visiting  Professor  of  Law  at  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  and  as 
the  William  J.  Maier  Jr.  Chair  of  Law  at  West  Virginia 
University.  At  the  end  of  her  visit  at  North  Carolina, 
she  accepted  a  permanent  position  here,  which  she 
continues  to  fill.  Before  entering  the  study  of  law, 
Yarbrough  was  a  systems  engineer  with  IBM 
Corporation  and  the  Westinghouse  Aerospace  and 
Defense  Center.  She  began  her  teaching  career  in  law 
in  1975  as  a  teaching  fellow  at  Boston  College  Law 
School.  In  1976  she  joined  the  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Kansas  School  of  Law  as  an  associate 
professor.  Elevated  to  full  professor  in  1981, 

Yarbrough  held  a  joint  appointment  as  associate  vice 
chancellor  for  research,  graduate  studies,  and  public 
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service  at  the  University  of  Kansas  from  1983  to  1987. 
In  addition  to  her  visits  to  West  Virginia  University 
and  UNC-Chapel  Hill,  she  has  been  a  visiting  faculty 
member  at  Duke  Law  School,  and,  during  the  sum¬ 
mer,  at  the  University  of  South  Carolina.  She  has 
taught  and  administered  several  of  the  Council  for 
Legal  Education  Opportunity’s  summer  institutes.  She 
was  a  member  and  chair  of  several  committees  of  the 
Law  School  Admission  Council,  becoming  a  member 
of  its  board  of  trustees  in  1980  and  serving  as  its  presi¬ 
dent  from  1986  until  1988.  She  also  has  been  active  in 
the  American  Bar  Association  Section  of  Legal 
Education  and  Admission  to  the  Bar,  including  three 
years  as  chair  of  its  skills  training  committee  and  five 
years  as  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Section. 
Other  higher  education  community  leadership  activi¬ 
ties  include  service  on  the  Pulitzer  Prize  board;  the 
NCAA  Committee  on  Infractions;  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  Maryville  College  (Tennessee)  and  Kenyon 
College;  the  board  of  directors  of  the  First  American 
Bank  of  Knoxville;  and  the  boards  of  directors  of  the 
United  Way  in  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  and  in 
Lawrence,  Kansas,  where  she  served  as  president. 
Yarbrough’s  teaching  and  research  interests  include 
torts,  race  and  gender  discrimination,  sports  law,  and 
professional  responsibility.  The  author  of  articles  on 
such  subjects  as  employment  discrimination,  school 
reform,  child  custody,  and  women  in  the  law, 
Yarbrough  also  has  coauthored  articles  on  administra¬ 
tive  procedure  and  state  intervention  on  behalf  of 
minors. 

Lawrence  A.  Zelenak 

Reef  C.  Ivey  II  Research  Pro  fessor  of  Law 
B.A.,  1976,  Santa  Clara  University;  J.D.,  1979, 
Harvard  Law  School.  After  graduating  from  law 
school  Zelenak  practiced  law  with  a  Seattle  firm  for 
four  years.  He  began  teaching  at  Lewis  and  Clark  Law 
School  in  Portland,  Oregon  in  1983  and  joined  the 
North  Carolina  faculty  in  1986.  He  teaches  tax  and 
torts.  His  research  is  primarily  in  federal  taxation. 
Zelenak  was  on  leave  during  the  1990-91  academic 
year  with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Treasury  as  a 
professor  in  residence  with  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  During  1993-94,  he  visited  at  the  University 
of  Utah. 

Extended  Faculty 

Michael  Robert  Abel 

Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Law 
A.B.,  1967,  Davidson  College;  J.D.,  1970,  with  high 
honors,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill.  Abel  has  practiced  law  in  Greensboro,  North 


Carohna  since  1970,  when  he  joined  the  law  firm  of 
Smith,  Moore,  Smith,  Schell  &  Hunter.  He  was  a 
partner  in  that  firm  from  1976  through  1985,  and  in 
1986  was  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Smith,  Helms, 
Mulliss  &  Moore.  Since  1987,  Abel  has  been  partner 
in  the  firm  of  Schell,  Bray,  Aycock,  Abel  & 
Livingston.  He  practices  primarily  in  the  corporate 
and  tax  areas,  with  emphasis  on  mergers  and  acquisi¬ 
tions  and  qualified  and  nonqualified  deferred  compen¬ 
sation  plans.  He  has  also  had  extensive  experience  in 
patent-antitrust  litigation  and  other  business  litigation. 
A  member  of  the  American,  North  Carohna,  and 
Greensboro  Bar  Associations,  Abel  was  a  member  of 
the  North  Carolina  General  Statutes  Commission’s 
Business  Corporation  Act  Drafting  Committee  from 
1985  to  1989,  and  was  chair  of  its  Nonprofit 
Corporation  Act  Drafting  Committee  from  1991  to 
1993.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  North  Carohna 
Bar  Association’s  Subcommittee  on  Limited  Liability 
Companies  in  1992  and  1993.  Abel  has  taught  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  business  planning  seminar  since  1979. 

Charles  L.  Becton 

John  Scott  Cansler  Visiting  Lecturer  in  Trial  Advocacy 
B.A.,  1966,  Howard  University;  j.D.,  1969,  Duke 
University;  LL.M.,  1986,  University  ofVirginia.  A 
native  of  Morehead  City,  North  Carolina,  Becton 
began  his  legal  career  with  a  year  of  service  as  an 
attorney  for  the  NAACP  Legal  Defense  and 
Education  Fund,  after  which  he  entered  private  prac¬ 
tice  in  Charlotte  and  in  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carohna. 
He  was  a  judge  on  the  North  Carolina  Court  of 
Appeals  from  1981  to  1990.  He  is  an  attorney  with 
the  Raleigh  law  firm  of  Fuller,  Becton,  Billings, 
Slifkin,  &  Bell,  P.A.  He  is  also  senior  lecturer  in  law  at 
Duke  University  Law  School.  Becton  is  a  litigation 
specialist  who  has  taught  and  lectured  at  trial  advocacy 
skills  institutes  across  the  country  and  in  the  Republic 
of  South  Africa.  He  demonstrated  trial  advocacy  skills 
on  the  ATLA/ABA/NITA  video  series  Winning  at 
Trial  in  April  1986,  on  an  ABA/NITA  video  project 
Mastering  the  Art  of  Cross-Examination  in  June  1986, 
and  on  an  ATLA  video  series  Anatomy  of  a  Personal 
Injury  Lawsuit  in  1994.  In  1988,  Becton  received  the 
William  J.  Brennan  Jr.  Tnal  Advocacy  Award  for  his 
work  in  improving  skills  of  trial  lawyers.  In  1990,  he 
received  the  first  Charles  L.  Becton  Tnal  Advocacy 
Award,  which  is  given  annually  by  the  North  Carohna 
Academy  of  Trial  Lawyers.  In  the  same  year  he 
received  the  Roscoe  Pound  Foundation’s  Richard  S. 
Jacobson  Award  from  the  American  Trial  Lawyer 
Association  as  one  of  the  nation’s  best  trial  advocacy 
teachers.  In  June  1994,  Becton  was  elected  president 
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of  the  North  Carolina  Academy  of  Trial  Lawyers.  In 
1995,  Becton  was  honored  by  NITA  as  the  first 
recipient  of  its  Robert  E.  Keeton  Trial  Advocacy 
Teaching  Award. 

Paul  B.  Bell 

Arch  T.  Allen  Adjunct  Professor  of  Law 
B.S.,  1947,  J.D.,  1948,  Wake  Forest  University.  Bell  is 
of  counsel  to  Bell,  Seltzer,  Park  &  Gibson  of 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina.  The  firm  specializes  in 
intellectual  property  law,  patents,  trademarks,  copy- 
,  rights,  trade  secrets,  unfair  competition,  and  antitrust. 
Bell  is  active  in  the  patent,  trademark,  and  copyright 
committees  of  the  North  Carolina  Bar  Association. 

I  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  American  Intellectual 
Property  Law  Association  and  the  Licensing 
i  Executives  Society,  Inc.,  USA/Canada.  He  is  on  the 
!  international  council  of  FICPI  (Federation 
International  des  Conseils  en  Propriete  Industrielle) 

I  and  has  served  as  president  of  the  United  States  sec¬ 
tion.  Bell  has  served  as  an  adjunct  professor  at  Wake 
Forest  University  School  of  Law  and  has  written 
I  extensively  on  intellectual  property  issues. 

Walter  H.  Bennett  Jr. 

1  Adjunct  Professor  of  Law 

A. B.,  1965,  Washington  and  Lee  University;  M.A., 

I  1969,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 

l  Hill;  J.D.,  1972,  LL.M.,  1986,  University  of  Virginia. 
Bennett  joined  the  UNC-Chapel  Hill  law  faculty  in 
1986.  Before  then,  he  practiced  law  for  eight  years  in 
i  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  where  he  also  served  for 
five  years  as  a  state  district  court  judge.  He  teaches 
professional  responsibility. 

James  G.  Billings 

Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Law 

B. S.,  1964,  North  Carolina  State  University;  J.D., 

!  1969,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
j  Hill,  North  Carolina  Law  Review.  After  clerking  with 
i  the  Honorable  Susie  M.  Sharp,  associate  justice  (and 
later  chief  justice)  of  the  North  Carolina  Supreme 
Court,  Billings  joined  the  firm  of  Powe,  Porter, 

Alphin  &  Whichard  in  Durham,  North  Carolina, 
where  he  specialized  in  civil  and  criminal  trial  work. 

|  In  1976  he  joined  the  Raleigh  firm  of  Smith, 

;  Anderson,  Blount,  Dorsett,  Mitchell  &Jemigan,  prac- 
j  ticing  in  the  area  of  civil  litigation,  including  medical 
malpractice,  accounting  liability,  aircraft  litigation, 
products  liability,  business  and  corporate  litigation, 
employment  law,  and  selected  plaintiff  s  catastrophic 
personal  injury  cases.  In  1983,  he  joined  the  firm  of 


Fuller,  Becton,  Billings  &  Slifkm.  Billings  is  now  a 
sole  practitioner,  and  is  engaged  in  plaintiff  s  cata¬ 
strophic  personal  injury  trial  work.  He  has  tried  cases 
in  all  of  the  federal  district  courts  of  North  Carolina, 
and  in  numerous  state  superior  courts.  He  has  spoken 
at  various  seminars  conducted  by  the  North  Carolina 
Academy  of  Trial  Lawyers;  The  North  Carolina 
Defense  Lawyers  Association;  Wake  Forest  University 
Law  School  Continuing  Legal  Education  Program; 
and  continuing  legal  education  seminars  sponsored  by 
Professional  Education  Systems,  Inc.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Wake  County  and  North  Carolina  Bar 
Associations,  the  American  Bar  Association,  the 
International  Society  of  Barristers,  and  the  American 
Board  of  Trial  Advocates.  He  is  admitted  to  practice 
before  all  of  the  state  and  federal  courts  in  North 
Carolina  and  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

Billings  is  a  certified  mediator,  and  a  principal  in 
Mediation,  Inc.  He  provides  mediation/arbitration 
services  statewide. 

Susan  H.  Ehringhaus 

Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Law 
B.A.,  1966,  J.D.,  1968,  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  articles  editor,  North  Carolina 
Law  Review.  Ehringhaus,  a  1968  honors  graduate  of 
the  UNC-Chapel  Hill  School  of  Law,  is  senior  legal 
counsel  and  assistant  to  the  chancellor  of  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Following  her  graduation,  she  practiced  law  in 
Raleigh  for  a  brief  period  and  then  worked  for  the 
Antitrust  Division  of  the  Umted  States  Department  of 
Justice.  In  the  fall  of  1970,  she  returned  to  join  the 
school’s  faculty  on  a  full-time  basis.  While  at  the 
School  of  Law  she  taught  property,  trusts  and  estates, 
and  real  estate  finance,  among  other  courses.  She 
became  assistant  to  the  chancellor  of  the  University  in 
1974  and  has  served  in  that  role  as  well  as  the  role  of 
senior  legal  counsel  for  the  University  since  that  time. 
Her  duties  include  participating  as  a  senior  administra¬ 
tive  official  of  the  University  in  its  day-to-day  opera¬ 
tions  as  well  as  having  principal  in-house  responsibility 
for  the  conduct  of  its  legal  affairs.  Active  in  state  and 
national  organizations  concerned  with  law  and  educa¬ 
tion,  Ehringhaus  is  experienced  in  areas  related  to 
technology  transfer,  university-industry  relations,  busi¬ 
ness  operations,  ethics  in  research,  and  employment  in 
the  higher  education  setting.  Since  assuming  her  pre¬ 
sent  position  in  1974  Ehringhaus  has  taught  single 
courses  at  the  school.  She  currently  teaches  a  seminar 
in  the  law  of  higher  education. 
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James  C.  Fuller  Jr. 

Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Law 

A. B.,  1965,  Davidson  College;  J.D.,  1971,  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  After 
clerking  with  Chief  Justice  Susie  M.  Sharp  of  the 
North  Carolina  Supreme  Court,  Fuller  moved  to 
Charlotte,  where  he  spent  twelve  years  with  the  civil 
rights  firm  headed  by  Julius  Chambers.  Since  1984,  he 
has  practiced  with  the  Raleigh  firm  of  Fuller,  Becton, 
Slifkin,  and  Bell  where  his  practice  is  directed  primari¬ 
ly  to  the  trial  and  settlement  of  major  personal  injury 
and  wrongful  death  cases.  Fuller  has  taught  Trial 
Advocacy  at  the  UNC-Chapel  Hill  School  of  Law 
since  1984  and  also  teaches  the  same  course  at  Duke 
Law  School.  He  has  lectured  extensively,  speaking  for 
programs  with  the  North  Carolina  Academy  ot  Trial 
Lawyers,  the  Association  of  Trial  Lawyers  of  America, 
NAACP  Legal  Defense  Fund,  North  Carolina 
Association  of  Black  Lawyers,  National  Institute  for 
Trial  Advocacy,  and  others.  He  is  a  fellow  in  the 
American  College  of  Trial  Lawyers  and  the 
International  Society  of  Barristers.  He  is  past  president 
of  the  North  Carolina  Academy  of  Trial  Lawyers  and 
current  president  of  the  E.N.C.  chapter  of  the 
American  Board  of  Trial  Advocates.  Fuller  is  also  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Chief  Justice  Sharp  Inn  of  Court,  which  is 
affiliated  with  the  UNC-Chapel  Hill  School  of  Law. 

John  F.  Graybeal 

Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Law 

B. A.,  1959,  Oberlin  College;  LL.B.,  1962,  Harvard 
Law  School.  Admitted  to  practice  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  1962  and  in  North  Carolina  in  1987. 
After  graduation  from  law  school,  Graybeal  was  a  trial 
attorney  in  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the  United  States 
Department  ofjustice  from  1962  until  1968. 
Thereafter,  until  1987,  he  was  in  private  practice  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  focusing  on  antitrust  law  and  relat¬ 
ed  matters.  He  was  on  the  Council  of  the  Antitrust 
Section  of  the  American  Bar  Association  from  1981  to 
1984,  was  chair  of  the  Antitrust  &  Trade  Regulation 
Law  Section  of  the  North  Carolina  Bar  Association  in 
1990-91,  and  has  served  on  the  Council  of  the  Section 
since  1992.  He  has  been  in  private  practice  in  North 
Carolina  since  1987  concentrating  on  antitrust  law  and 
related  subjects.  Graybeal  is  a  partner  in  the  law  firm 
of  Parker,  Poe,  Adams  &  Bernstein,  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina. 


K.  Edward  Greene 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Law 

B.A.,  1966,  East  Carolina  University;  J.D.,  1969,  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  president 
of  Student  Bar  Association,  recipient  of  Van  Hecke- 
Wettach  Citizenship  Award;  LL.M.,  1990,  University 
of  Virginia.  Greene  is  a  North  Carolina  native.  He 
practiced  law  with  the  firm  of  Morgan,  Bryan,  Jones, 
Johnson,  Hunter  &  Greene  in  Dunn,  North  Carolina 
from  1968  to  1978.  Governor  James  B.  Hunt  ap¬ 
pointed  Greene  to  the  District  Court  Bench  for  the 
Eleventh  Judicial  Distnct  in  1979.  Greene  was 
reelected  to  that  court  in  1980  and  1984.  He  was  cer¬ 
tified  as  a  juvenile  judge  by  the  Administrative  Office 
of  the  Courts  in  1982.  He  coauthored  Youth  and  the 
Law,  2nd  ed.  in  1985.  Since  1985,  Greene  has  taught 
Children  in  the  Legal  System  as  an  adjunct  professor  ai 
Campbell  University  Norman  Adrian  Wiggins  School 
of  Law,  and  in  1993,  he  received  the  Dean’s  Award 
for  Teaching  Excellence.  In  1986,  he  was  elected 
judge  on  the  North  Carolina  Court  of  Appeals  and 
was  reelected  for  an  eight-year  term  in  1990.  In  spring 
1992,  1993,  and  1994,  he  visited  at  UNC-Chapel 
Hill,  teaching  Family  Law,  and  in  spring  1995,  and 
1996,  teaching  Children  and  the  Legal  System. 

Greene  returns  this  spring  as  a  visiting  professor. 

He  is  author  of  the  articles  “Mental  Health  Care  for 
Children:  Before  and  During  State  Custody,”  13 
Campbell  Law  Review  1  (1990)  and  “A  Spouse’s  Right 
to  Control  Assets  dunng  Marriage:  Is  North  Carolina 
Living  in  the  Middle  Ages?”,  18  Campbell  Law  Review 
203  (1996). 

Dean  M.  Harris 

Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Law 
B.A.,  1973,  Cornell  University;  J.D.,  1981,  with  high 
honors,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill.  Harris  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Moore  &  Van 
Allen  in  Raleigh.  In  addition,  he  is  an  adjunct  assistan 
professor  in  the  Department  of  Health  Policy  and 
Administration,  School  of  Public  Health  at  UNC- 
Chapel  Hill,  and  has  been  an  adjunct  associate  profes¬ 
sor  at  the  Fuqua  School  of  Business  at  Duke 
University.  He  has  provided  legal  advice  and  repre¬ 
sentation  in  areas  such  as  mergers  and  acquisitions, 
certificate  of  need  and  other  regulatory  matters,  joint 
ventures  and  corporate  reorganization,  medical  staff 
membership  and  clinical  privileges,  Medicare  and 
Medicaid,  professional  licensure,  and  patient  care 
issues.  Harris  was  a  VISTA  volunteer  in  a  neighbor¬ 
hood  legal  services  office  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Human  Rights  Committee  at  a  state  psychiatric  hospi 
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!  tal.  His  recent  article  on  state  action  immunity  from 
antitrust  law  for  public  hospitals  was  published  in  the 
summer  of  1996  by  the  University  of  Kansas  Law 
j  Review. 

Henderson  Hill 

i  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Law 
B.A.,  1977 ,  Lehman  College,  City  University  of  New 
York;  J.D.,  1981,  Harvard  Law  School.  Hill  has  been 
director  of  the  nonprofit  law  office,  the  Center  for 
Death  Penalty  Litigation,  Inc.,  in  Durham,  North 
,  Carolina,  since  1995.  CDPL  provides  specialized  con¬ 
sultation,  training,  and  clearinghouse  services  to  court- 
!  appointed  counsel  in  capital  cases  across  the  state.  Hill 
|  joined  the  law  firm  of  Ferguson,  Stein,  Wallas, 

:  Adkins,  Gresham,  &  Sumpter  in  1996.  From  1991 
until  the  agency  was  defunded  by  the  Congress  and 
the  General  Assembly,  Hill  was  director  of  the  North 
Carolina  Resource  Center,  a  division  of  the  Office  of 
the  Appellate  Defender.  Prior  to  that  appointment  he 
held  four  positions  in  the  Public  Defender  Service  for 
the  District  of  Columbia;  training  director,  1990  to 
1991;  deputy  chief,  Appellate  Division,  1988  to  1990; 
special  litigation  counsel,  1986  to  1988;  and  staff  attor- 
i  ney,  1981  to  1986.  He  studied  in  the  Master  of  Public 
Policy  program  at  Harvard  University’s  Kennedy 
School  of  Government.  He  teaches  trial  advocacy. 

Malcolm  Ray  Hunter  Jr. 

]  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Law 
\  A.B.,  1975,  J.D.,  1976,  The  University  of  North 
J  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  Hunter  served  as  an  assistant 
in  the  Public  Defender  Office  in  Fayetteville,  North 
Carolina  from  1977  until  1979.  From  there  he  went 
on  to  work  for  the  Town  of  Chapel  Hill  as  assistant 
town  attorney  for  fifteen  months.  In  late  1980,  he 
became  an  assistant  appellate  defender  in  the  Office  of 
the  Appellate  Defender  for  North  Carolina  in 
Raleigh,  and  in  1985,  assumed  the  title  of  Appellate 
Defender.  Hunter  teaches  Criminal  Procedure: 
Adjudication  in  the  spring  semester. 

Sandra  L.  Johnson 

Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Law 
B.A.,  1967,  with  honors,  Duke  University;  J.D.,  1975, 
|  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

:  Admitted  to  practice  in  North  Carolina  in  1975, 

I  Johnson  served  as  staff  attorney,  Legal  Aid  Society  of 
i  Durham  County  from  1975  to  1977.  She  has  been 
partner  in  the  firm  of  Johnson  &  Johnson,  P.A.  in 
Raleigh  since  1978;  visiting  lecturer  in  law.  The 


University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  since 
1981;  adjunct  professor  of  trial  advocacy,  Duke 
University,  since  1989;  and  member  of  the  faculty  for 
the  National  Institute  for  Trial  Advocacy  since  1982. 

Thomas  K.  Maher 

Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Law 
B.A.,  1979,  Northwestern  University;  J.D.,  1982, 
with  high  honors,  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill,  articles  editor  for  the  law  review. 

Maher  left  Chapel  Hill  for  a  two-year  federal  clerkship 
in  Chicago  and  then  returned  to  North  Carolina.  He 
practices  criminal  defense  and  civil  litigation  with  the 
firm  of  Rudolf  &  Maher  in  Chapel  Hill,  has  been  on 
the  faculty  of  the  National  Institute  for  Trial 
Advocacy,  and  teaches  a  criminal  litigation  clinic  at 
Duke  Law  School.  He  is  a  contributing  editor  for  The 
Champion,  published  by  the  National  Association  of 
Criminal  Defense  Lawyers,  and  has  spoken  at  associa¬ 
tion  programs  on  grand  jury  matters,  evidentiary  priv¬ 
ileges,  forfeiture  laws,  and  ethics. 

William  S.  Mills 

Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Law 
B.A.,  1975,  J.D.,  1979,  with  honors,  The  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina  Law 
Review  and  the  Mock  Trial  Team.  After  graduation 
from  UNC-Chapel  Hill,  Mills  was  adviser  and  coach 
to  the  school’s  Mock  Trial  Team  from  1980  to  1983. 
He  has  been  a  member  of  the  faculty  for  the  National 
Institute  for  Trial  Advocacy  (NITA)  since  1985.  Mills 
served  as  president  of  the  Fourteenth  Judicial  District 
Bar  from  1987  to  1988  and  is  the  founding  chairman 
of  the  Fourteenth  Judicial  District  State  Bar  Local 
Grievance  Committee.  He  is  presently  a  vice  president 
in  the  North  Carolina  Academy  of  Trial  Lawyers.  He 
became  a  visiting  lecturer  in  trial  advocacy  in  1989. 
Mills  is  a  partner  in  the  law  firm  of  Glenn,  Mills  & 
Fisher  in  Durham,  North  Carolina. 

Ilene  Berenter  Nelson 

Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Law 
B.S.,  1970,  University  of  Colorado:  M.A.,  1972, 
University  of  Chicago;  J.D.,  1979,  University  of 
California,  Hastings  College  of  Law.  Since  1990, 
Nelson  has  been  the  administrator  of  the  Guardian  ad 
Litem  Services  Division  of  the  Administrative  Office 
of  the  Courts.  The  division  provides  representation 
for  over  17,000  children  who  come  into  the  court  sys¬ 
tem  as  victims  of  child  abuse  and  neglect.  Nelson  has 
served,  with  a  brief  hiatus,  as  an  adjunct  professor  at 
UNC-Chapel  Hill  School  of  Law  since  1984.  Pnor  to 
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that  she  served  on  the  faculty  of  The  University  of 
Hawaii  Schools  of  Law  and  Social  Work,  UNC- 
Chapel  Hill  School  of  Social  Work,  and  North 
Carolina  Central  University  School  of  Law.  Nelson 
practiced  law  with  Edelstein,  Payne  and  Nelson  for 
five  years,  specializing  in  children’s  issues  and  family 
law.  She  served  as  clerk  to  the  Honorable  Joseph  M. 
McFadden,  Justice  of  the  Idaho  Supreme  Court. 
Currently,  in  addition  to  her  position  with  the 
Guardian  ad  Litem  Division,  she  is  chair  of  the  North 
Carolina  Child  Fatality  Task  Force  and  serves  on 
numerous  boards  and  task  forces  that  are  studying 
children’s  issues.  She  is  a  frequent  speaker  at  national 
conferences  on  juvenile  justice  and  child  welfare 
issues.  Nelson  will  teach  a  course  on  children  and  the 
legal  system  in  the  fall  of  1997. 

Kimberly  D.  Reed 

Director  of  Career  Development  and  Placement 
B.A.,  with  honors,  1986,  Duke  University;  J.D.,  1989, 
University  of  Virginia,  Executive  editor,  Virginia 
Journal  of  International  Law.  Upon  graduation  from  law 
school,  Reed,  a  Virginia  native,  traveled  the  world 
alone  before  beginning  her  legal  career  at  Gibson, 
Dunn  &  Crutcher  in  Los  Angeles,  California,  where 
she  practiced  complex  business  litigation,  entertain¬ 
ment  law,  and  white  collar  criminal  defense.  In  1992, 
she  joined  Howrey  &  Simon  in  Washington,  D.C., 
where  she  specialized  in  antitrust,  employment,  and 
corporate  litigation.  In  1995,  Reed  joined  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  School  of 
Law  administration  as  the  director  of  Career 
Development  and  Placement.  Reed  has  represented 
and  served  on  the  boards  of  directors  of  numerous 
nonprofit  organizations,  community  groups,  and  bar 
associations.  She  has  published  articles  in  many  areas, 
including  nonprofit  organizations,  international  law, 
the  novels  of  William  Faulkner,  and  gun  violence.  In 
addition  to  her  career  development  duties  at  UNC- 
Chapel  Hill,  she  will  teach  a  course  on  nonprofit  cor¬ 
poration  law  in  the  spring  of  1998. 

David  S.  Rudolf 

Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Law 
A.B.,  1971,  Rutgers  University;  London  School  of 
Economics;  J.D.,  1974,  New  York  University  School 
of  Law,  articles  editor,  Annual  Survey  of  American  Law. 
After  graduating  from  New  York  University,  Rudolf 
practiced  as  a  criminal  defense  attorney  with  the  Legal 
Aid  Society  in  New  York.  During  that  time  he  spent 
two  years  as  a  staff  attorney  in  the  Bronx  and  two 
years  as  an  assistant  federal  defender  in  Brooklyn.  In 


1978,  he  joined  the  faculty  at  UNC-Chapel  Hill  as  an 
assistant  professor  of  law  and  founded  the  Criminal 
Law  Clinic  and  the  Civil  Clinic.  In  1982,  he  left  the 
faculty  to  begin  his  own  practice  in  Chapel  Hill 
with  the  firm  of  Beskind  &  Rudolf,  P.A.  The  firm 
(now  Rudolf  &  Maher)  limits  its  practice  to  complex 
criminal  and  civil  litigation.  Since  1982,  Rudolf 
has  lectured  in  the  Trial  Advocacy  Program  at 
UNC-Chapel  Hill. 

Scott  L.  Silliman 

Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Law 
B.A.,  1965,  J.D.,  1968,  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  After  graduation  from  law 
school,  Silliman  spent  twenty-five  years  in  the  United 
States  Air  Force  as  a  judge  advocate,  retiring  in  the 
grade  of  colonel.  As  the  senior  attorney  for  Tactical 
Air  Command  during  the  Persian  Gulf  War,  and 
later  as  Air  Combat  Command’s  senior  attorney, 
he  has  extensive  experience  in  operational  law.  From 
1975  until  1978  he  was  faculty  instructor  and  chief 
of  the  Military  Justice  Division  at  the  Air  Force  Judge 
Advocate  General  School  at  Maxwell  Air  Force  Base 
in  Montgomery,  Alabama  where  he  taught  Air  Force 
judges,  attorneys,  and  paralegals.  He  also  served  as 
guest  lecturer  at  the  Army’s  JAG  School,  and  at 
numerous  Department  of  Defense  conferences  and 
seminars.  After  retiring  from  the  Air  Force  in  1993, 
he  assumed  his  present  position  as  a  senior  lecturing 
fellow  and  executive  director  of  the  Center  on 
Law,  Ethics,  and  National  Security  at  Duke  Univer¬ 
sity  School  of  Law.  Silliman  teaches  a  seminar  on 
national  security  law  at  four  of  the  five  law  schools 
in  the  state  of  North  Carolina,  and  conducts  confer¬ 
ences  on  national  security  issues  in  Durham,  North 
Carolina  and  Washington,  D.C.  He  is  the  author  of 
two  articles  in  the  Air  Force  Law  Review,  the  first  on 
the  Supreme  Court  and  its  impact  upon  the  United 
States  Court  of  Military  Appeals  [18  A.F.L.  Rev  81 
(Summer  1976],  and  the  second  focusing  on  the  de¬ 
ployment  of  Air  Force  attorneys  and  paralegals  during 
the  Persian  Gulf  War  [37  A.F.L.  Rev  85  (1994)].  He 
authored  the  foreword  for  the  Fall  1997  Symposium 
edition  of  the  Duke  Journal  of  Comparative  and  Inter¬ 
national  Law  and  coauthored,  with  Robinson  O. 
Everett,  an  article  in  the  Wake  Forest  Law  Review  on 
forums  for  publishing  offenses  against  the  law  of 
nations  [29  Wake  Forest  L.  Rev  509  (1994)].  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Judge  Advocates  Association  and 
served  on  its  board  of  directors  from  1978  until 
1987. 
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Elliot  M.  Silverstein 

Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Law 
B.S.,  1969,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Wharton 
School;  J.D.,  1973,  Harvard  Law  School;  Ph.D.,  1977, 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  In 
1975,  while  in  graduate  school,  Silverstein  and  Walker 
Blakey  first  taught  the  interviewing,  counseling,  and 
negotiation  course  they  now  regularly  offer.  After 
graduating  from  UNC-Chapel  Hill  in  1977, 

Silverstein  worked  with  hospitalized  teenagers  and 
children  in  an  outpatient  clinic  at  Dorothea  Dix 
Hospital  in  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  and  served  as 
legal  consultant  for  the  Division  of  Child  and  Youth. 
In  the  past  few  years  he  has  been  helping  to  train 
mental  health  professionals  such  as  social  workers,  psy¬ 
chologists,  and  psychiatrists.  He  currently  is  the  direc¬ 
tor  of  psychological  services  at  Dorothea  Dix. 
Silverstein  has  also  obtained  a  Diplomate  in  Forensic 
I  Psychology  and  holds  the  rank  of  clinical  associate 
I  professor  of  psychiatry  at  the  UNC-Chapel  Hill 
School  of  Medicine,  and  has  taught  negotiation  at  the 
Kenan-Flagler  Business  School. 

Thomas  M.  Stern 

j  Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Law 
B.A.,  1978,  Tufts  University;  J.D.,  1983,  Harvard  Law 
School.  Stern  joined  the  Charlotte,  North  Carolina 
I  law  firm  of  Ferguson,  Stein,  Wallas,  Adkins,  Gresham 
and  Sumter,  P.A.,  in  1983  after  graduating  from  law 
school.  He  now  works  with  Adam  Stein  and  Ann 
Hubbard  in  the  Chapel  Hill  branch  office,  specializing 
in  education  law  and  medical  negligence  litigation. 

His  major  education  client  is  the  60,000  member 
North  Carolina  Association  of  Educators,  whom  he 
represents  on  a  wide  range  of  employment-related 
matters.  Stern  also  serves  on  the  editorial  board  of  the 
North  Carolina  Academy  of  Trial  Lawyers,  and  writes 
the  medical  negligence  column  for  the  academy’s 
publication,  Trial  Briefs.  He  regularly  serves  as  a  faculty 
member  and  team  leader/assistant  leader  for  trial  advo¬ 
cacy  programs  sponsored  by  the  National  Institute  of 
Trial  Advocacy. 

Gwynn  T.  Swinson 

Adjunct  Associate  Professor  of  Law 

B.A.,  1973,  Antioch  College;  J.D.,  1976,  Antioch 

School  ofLaw,  Washington,  D.C.;  LL.M.,  1986, 

|  Duke  University  School  ofLaw.  From  1976  to  1978, 
j  Swinson  was  trial  attorney  at  the  Federal  Programs 
Branch  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice.  From  1978 
to  1980,  she  was  trial  attorney  at  the  Commercial 
Litigation  Branch  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice 
and  then  served  as  assistant  branch  director  from  1980 


to  1982.  Swinson  was  a  visiting  professor  at  N.C. 
Central  University  School  ofLaw  from  1982  to  1984. 
She  became  a  John  S.  Bradway  Teaching  Fellow  at 
Duke  University  School  ofLaw  and  taught  trial  prac¬ 
tice  and  professional  responsibility  until  1984,  when 
she  became  assistant  dean  for  admissions  and  lecturer 
in  law.  From  1986  to  1991,  Swinson  was  associate 
dean  for  admissions  and  student  affairs  and  senior  lec¬ 
turer  in  law  at  Duke  University.  From  1991  to  1992, 
she  was  a  lecturer  at  the  Kyoto  Comparative  Law 
Center  in  Kyoto,  Japan.  She  served  as  assistant  attor¬ 
ney  general,  Health  &  Public  Assistance  Section  in  the 
North  Carolina  Department  of  Justice  from  1993  to 
1995.  Swinson  is  now  special  assistant  attorney  general 
for  citizen's  rights  in  the  North  Carolina  Department 
of  Justice. 

Maria  Fernanda  Vallecillo 

Adjunct  Instructor  of  Law 

B.A.,  1963,  Universidad  de  Puerto  Rico;  M.A.,  1969, 
Pennsylvania  State  University;  M.A.,  1994,  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Vallecillo  is  a  Ph.D.  candidate  in  the  Department  of 
Romance  Languages  at  UNC-Chapel  Hill,  where  she 
has  served  as  a  teaching  assistant  in  Spanish  for  five 
years.  She  has  also  taught  at  Pennsylvania  State 
University,  Brooklyn  College,  and  Durham  Technical 
Community  College.  Vallecillo  has  presented  scholar¬ 
ly  papers  on  various  topics  involving  Spanish  literature 
at  a  number  of  conferences  throughout  the  United 
States.  She  will  teach  Spanish  for  American  Lawyers  in 
the  spring  of  1998. 

Willis  P.  Whichard 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Law 

B.A.,  1962,  J.D.,  1965,  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  LL.M.,  1984,  S.J.D.,  1994, 
University  of  Virginia.  Following  a  clerkship  with 
Justice  (later  Chief  Justice)  William  H.  Bobbitt  of  the 
North  Carolina  Supreme  Court,  Whichard  practiced 
law  with  the  Durham  law  firm  of  Powe,  Porter, 
Alphin  &  Whichard  from  1966  to  1980.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  North  Carolina  General  Statutes 
Commission  from  1969  to  1973;  the  North  Carolina 
House  of  Representatives  from  1970  to  1974,  and  the 
North  Carolina  Senate  from  1974  to  1980.  In  1978 
he  was  an  instructor  in  business  law  in  the 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration  at 
Duke  University.  He  was  a  judge  on  the  North 
Carolina  Court  of  Appeals  from  1980  to  1986  and 
has  been  an  associate  justice  of  the  North  Carolina 
Supreme  Court  since  1986.  He  has  been  a  visiting 
lecturer  in  law  since  1986. 
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instructors  in  Research  and  Writing 
1997-1998 

Gregory  J.  Bendlin 
Sheena  Jones  Boyd 
David  Edmund  Crescenzo 
Faith  Herndon 
Nancy  L.  Hilburn 
Maria  Kennedy 
Jill  Ledford 
Wayne  Logan 
William  McBlief 
Buckner  F.  Melton  Jr. 

Robert  Carson  Montgomery 
Susan  Evans  Wetherill 
Mebane  Rash  Whitman 

Faculty  Emeriti 

(Date  in  parentheses  indicates  date  each  joined  faculty.) 

William  Brantley  Aycock  (1948) 

Kenan  Professor  of  Law 

B.A.,  1936,  North  Carolina  State  University;  A.M., 
1937,  J.D.,  1948,  The  University  of  North  Carolina. 
LL.D.:  1959,  Wake  Forest  University;  1959,  Atlantic 
Chnstian  College;  1963,  Duke  University;  1987,  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  D.H.L., 
1995,  North  Carolina  State  University. 

Herbert  Ralph  Baer  (1945) 

Alumni  Distinguished  Professor  of  Law 

A.B.,  1923,  Cornell  University;  LL.B.,  1926,  Harvard 

University. 

Eugene  Gressman  (1977) 

William  Rand  Kenan  Jr.  Professor  of  Law 

A. B.,  1938,  J.D.,  1940,  University  of  Michigan; 
LL.D.,  1994,  Seton  Hall  University. 

Harry  E.  Groves  (1981) 

Henry  Brandis  Professor  of  Law 

B. A.,  1943,  University  of  Colorado;  J.D.,  1949, 
University  of  Chicago;  LL.M.,  1959,  Harvard 
University. 

William  Patrick  Murphy  (1971) 

Henry  Brandis  Professor  of  Law 

B.A.,  1941,  Southwestern  at  Memphis;  LL.B.,  1948, 

University  of  Virginia;  J.S.D.,  1960,  Yale  University. 


Mary  Oliver  (1955) 

Professor  of  Law,  Law  Librarian 

A. B.,  1940,  Western  Maryland  College; 

B. S.L.S.,1943,  Drexel  University;  J.D.,  1951,  The 
University  of  North  Carolina. 

Daniel  Hubbard  Pollitt  (1957) 

Graham  Kenan  Professor  of  Law 

B.A.,  1943,  Wesleyan  University;  J.D.,  1949,  Cornell 
University. 

John  Winfield  Scott  Jr.  (1962) 

Graham  Kenan  Professor  of  Law 

B.S.,  1943,  Auburn  University;  LL.B.,  1947,  Harvard 
University;  LL.M.,  1951,  Harvard  University. 

Frank  Ransom  Strong  (1965) 

Cary  C.  Boshamer  Distinguished  Professor  of  Law 

A. B.,  1929,  J.D.,  1934,  Yale  University.  LL.D.:  1978, 
North  Carolina  Central  University;  1978,  Ohio  State 
University. 

Nelson  Ferebee  Taylor  (1980) 

Cary  C.  Boshamer  Distinguished  Pro  fessor  of  Law 

B. A.,  1942,  The  University  of  North  Carolina;  LL.B., 
1949,  Harvard  Law  School;  M.A.,  1955,  Oxford 
University.  LL.D.:  1973,  Elon  College;  1977,  Duke 
University;  1993,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill. 


missions  and  Finances 


Admissions  Information 

Beginning  students  are  admitted  for  the  full-time 
course  of  study  of  law  for  the  fall  semester  only.  All 
admitted  students  must  present  proof  of  graduation 
I  from  an  accredited  undergraduate  institution.  To 
comply  with  this  requirement,  all  students  must 
submit  an  official  transcript  documenting  the 
awarding  of  an  undergraduate  degree  to  the  School 
of  Law  Admissions  Office  prior  to  the  date  of  initial 
enrollment. 

Competition  is  high  for  the  two  hundred  and 
thirty-five  spaces  available  in  the  first-year  class.  The 
specifics  of  the  application  process  are  described  in 
greater  detail  in  the  annual  publication  of  the  admis¬ 
sions  office.  Students  may  write  or  call  the  school  for 
information. 

Tuition  and  Fees 

Tuition  and  fees  for  academic  year  1996-97  were 
$2,717  for  residents  of  North  Carolina  and  $13,989 


for  nonresidents.  The  University  reserves  the  right, 
with  the  approval  of  the  proper  authorities,  to  make 
changes  in  tuition  and  fees  at  any  time. 

Tuition  and  fees  are  assessed  on  a  semester  basis 
and  are  due  before  registration.  Payments  may  be 
made  in  advance,  in  person  or  by  mail.  MasterCard 
and  VISA  are  acceptable.  To  avoid  the  inconvenience 
of  standing  in  line,  please  mail  your  payment  to: 
University  Cashier,  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill,  CB#  1400,  103  Bynum  Hall,  Chapel 
Hill,  NC  27599-1400.  Checks  should  be  made 
payable  to  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill.  The  student’s  ID  number  should  be  on 
the  face  of  the  check.  Accounts  not  paid  in  full  by  the 
due  date  are  subject  to  cancellation  of  registration. 

Each  student  is  responsible  for  payment  of  his  or 
her  University  bills.  If  someone  other  than  the  student 
is  responsible  for  payment  of  the  bill,  the  University 
Cashier  should  be  notified  in  ample  time  so  that  the 
bill  may  be  sent  to  the  proper  person  or  agency. 
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Students  who  are  expecting  to  receive  financial  aid, 
scholarship  funds,  fellowship  funds,  or  payment  for 
service  appointments  should  bring  sufficient  funds 
with  them  (cash  or  travelers  checks)  to  take  care  of 
living  expenses  for  approximately  fifteen  days.  This 
should  provide  sufficient  time  for  appropriate  funds  to 
be  made  available. 

The  Office  of  Scholarships  and  Student  Aid 
establishes  student  budgets  to  help  students  in  planning 
for  expenses.  For  additional  information  on  these  bud¬ 
gets,  please  contact  the  Office  of  Scholarships  and 
Student  Aid,  CB#  2300,  300  Vance  Hall,  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  Chapel 
Hill,  NC  27599-2300. 

Tuition  Refunds 

Students  who  officially  withdraw  from  the  University 
within  nine  weeks  of  registration  may  receive  a  partial 
refund  of  the  tuition  and  fees  paid  that  semester.  The 
refund  is  prorated  over  a  period  of  nine  weeks  at  a  rate 
of  one-tenth  of  the  semester’s  bill  after  deduction  of 
an  administrative  charge. 

Financial  Aid 

Financial  aid,  including  scholarships  and  federally  sup¬ 
ported  loans,  such  as  Stafford  Loans,  Supplemental 
Loans,  and  Carl  Perkins  Loans,  is  available  to  law  stu¬ 
dents  who  meet  federal  and  University  eligibility 
requirements.  Applicants  for  admission  or  students 
applying  for  need-based  scholarships  and/or  loans 
must  submit  a  Free  Application  for  Federal  Student 
Aid  (FAFSA)  to  the  College  Scholarship  Service  by 
March  1.  Financial  aid  forms  are  available  from 
College  Scholarship  Service,  CN  6328,  Princeton,  NJ 
08541,  from  the  UNC-Chapel  Hill  Office  of 
Scholarships  and  Student  Aid,  and  from  student  aid 
offices  at  most  universities  and  colleges.  Additional 
information  concerning  financial  aid  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Office  of  Scholarships  and  Student  Aid, 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill, 

CB#  2300,  300  Vance  Hall,  Chapel  Hill,  NC  27599, 
or  by  returning  the  designated  card  included  in  the 
application  for  admission  materials. 

Scholarships 

A  limited  number  of  scholarships  based  on  need 
and/or  merit  are  awarded  each  year  by  the  School  of 
Law.  Accepted  applicants  are  automatically  considered 
for  merit  scholarships.  Applicants  or  students  applying 
for  need-based  scholarships  must  submit  a  FAFSA  to 
the  College  Scholarship  Service. 


Endowed  Scholarships 

Joseph  B.  and  Nell  Alala  Scholarship 

Established  in  1989  in  honor  ofjoseph  B.  Alala  Jr., 
Class  of  1959,  and  his  wife  Nell  Alala.  It  is 
awarded  based  on  merit  or  need  to  a  member  of 
the  entering  class. 

Dixie  Lee  Atwater  Memorial  Scholarship 

Established  in  1992  by  the  firm  of  Ogletree,  Deakins, 
Nash,  Smoak  &  Steward  in  memory  of  their  partner 
Dixie  Lee  Atwater,  Class  of  1976,  to  support  students 
who  show  financial  need  and/ or  strong  academic 
ability. 

Aycock-Poe  Scholarship 

Established  in  honor  of  Charles  B.  Aycock,  lawyer 
and  governor  of  North  Carolina  from  1901  to  1905; 
William  B.  Aycock,  Kenan  Professor  of  Law 
Emeritus;  and  Clarence  Poe,  editor  and  businessman. 

It  is  awarded  annually  to  outstanding  current  or 
incoming  students  who  are  residents  of  North 
Carolina  and  who  have  demonstrated  proficiency  in 
the  English  language. 

Alan  Berman  Memorial  Scholarship 

Established  in  1993  in  memory  of  Alan  Berman, 

Class  of  1974.  It  is  based  on  need  and  merit  with 
preference  given  to  gay  and  lesbian  students  or  any 
student  with  an  interest  in  advancing  civil  rights  for 
gay  and  lesbian  people. 

Bicentennial  Challenge/Reef  C.  Ivey  II 
Scholarship  Fund 

Established  by  Reef  C.  Ivey  II,  Class  of  1968,  for 
deserving  students  with  financial  need. 

Hal  Walker  Broadfoot  Scholarship  Fund 

Established  by  Hollis  Broadfoot  to  honor  her  husband, 
who  graduated  in  1953.  It  is  based  on  merit  or  need, 
and  preference  is  given  to  a  rising  second-  or  third- 
year  student  from  North  Carolina. 

Thornton  H.  Brooks  Memorial  Scholarship 

Established  by  the  firm  of  Brooks,  Pierce,  McLendon, 
Humphrey  &  Leonard  of  Greensboro,  North 
Carolina,  in  memory  of  Thornton  H.  Brooks,  Class  of 
1934,  for  a  second-  or  third-year  member  of  the  North 
Carolina  Law  Review. 

Barry  S.  Brown  Memorial  Scholarship 

Established  in  memory  of  Barry  S.  Brown,  Class 
of  1984.  Recipients  are  selected  on  the  basis  of 
meritorious  performance  in  law  school  when  exam¬ 
ined  in  light  of  their  academic  record  and  personal 
circumstances. 
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Graham  M.  Carlton  Scholarship 

Established  in  1987  by  the  family  of  the  late  Graham 
M.  Carlton,  Class  of  1947.  Awards  are  restricted  to 
residents  of  North  Carolina. 

E.  S.  W.  Dameron  Sr.  Scholarship 

Established  by  the  sons  of  E.  S.  W.  Dameron  Sr.,  to 
provide  annual  scholarships  to  students  who  have 
demonstrated  superior  academic  performance  during 
law  school. 

James  E.  Jr.  and  Carolyn  B.  Davis  Memorial 
Scholarship 

I  Established  by  the  family  and  friends  ofjames  E.  Davis 
I  Jr.,  Class  of  1973,  and  awarded  on  a  merit  basis  to  stu- 
i  dents  who  have  demonstrated  outstanding  scholarship. 

Christy  Deal  Memorial  Scholarship 

Estabhshed  in  1992  by  the  family  of  Christy  Deal,  a 
member  of  the  Class  of  1995  at  the  time  of  her  death. 
It  is  based  on  need,  with  preference  given  to  students 
who  show  need  as  a  result  of  continuing  medical 
expenses  or  other  serious  challenges. 

Robert  D.  Dearborn  Memorial  Scholarship 

Established  in  1993  by  the  law  firm  of  Moore  &  Van 
Allen,  and  by  family  and  friends  of  the  late  Robert 
DeWitt  Dearborn,  Class  of  1975.  Awards  are  based  on 
academic  achievement  and  financial  need. 


Franklin  T.  Dupree  Sr.  Memorial  Scholarship 

Established  in  honor  and  memory  of  Franklin  T. 
Dupree  Sr.,  who  practiced  law  in  Angier,  North 
Carolina  for  more  than  fifty  years,  by  his  sons,  for  a 
student  genuinely  in  need  who  plans  to  practice  law  in 
North  Carolina. 

Beth  Fleishman  and  Richard  Boyette 
Scholarship 

Established  in  1989  and  awarded  on  the  basis  of  sound 
academic  ability  and/or  financial  need. 

Nicholas  T.  and  Alma  S.  Goudes  Scholarship 

Established  by  the  Goudes  family  to  be  awarded  each 
year  to  an  incoming  or  current  law  student  with 
exceptional  academic  abilities. 

Wallace  R.  Gray  Scholarship 

Established  in  honor  of  Wallace  R.  Gray,  Class  of 
1953,  and  awarded  based  on  merit  to  a  member  of  the 
entering  class. 

Mildred  M.  and  William  A.  Johnson  Scholarship 

Awarded  on  a  need  basis  to  residents  of  North 
Carolina  who  have  exhibited  outstanding  academic 
performance. 

Sarah  Graham  Kenan  Fund 

Established  by  the  Kenan  family  to  provide  scholar¬ 
ships  for  entering  students  based  on  merit  and  need. 
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Ted  C.  Leonard  Jr.  Scholarship 

Established  by  friends  and  family  in  memory  of  Ted 
C.  Leonardjr.,  who  was  a  member  of  UNC  law  Class 
of  1956. 

Charles  S.  Mangumjr.  Scholarship 

Established  from  the  estate  of  Charles  S.  Mangum  to 
provide  ment  scholarships  to  students  in  the  entering 
class  who,  upon  satisfactory  performance,  retain  the 
scholarship  for  the  three  years  of  law  school. 

L.  A.  Martin  Scholarship 

Established  by  a  bequest  of  Lister  A.  Martin  as  a 
memorial  to  his  grandson,  Martin  N.  Erwin. 

W.  Ellis  Meehan  Scholarship  Fund 

Established  in  1989  by  Ellis  Meehan,  Class  of  1941 
and  football  All-American  nominee  from  Catawba 
College.  This  scholarship  provides  need-based  scholar¬ 
ship  assistance  to  deserving  law  students. 

Moore  &  Van  Allen  PLLC  Chancellors 
Endowed  Scholarship  Fund 

Established  in  1995  by  the  law  firm  of  Moore  &  Van 
Allen  PLLC  to  provide  scholarship  assistance  based  on 
academic  merit. 

Judge  Naomi  E.  Morris  Memorial  Scholarship 

Established  as  a  permanent  tribute  to  Naomi  Elizabeth 
Morris,  Class  of  1955,  who  served  as  chief  judge  of 
the  North  Carolina  Court  of  Appeals  from  1979  until 
1982. 

North  Carolina  Soft  Drink  Association/Fred  O. 
Bowman  Scholarship 

Established  by  the  North  Carolina  Soft  Drink 
Association  in  memory  of  its  executive  director,  Fred 
Bowman.  It  provides  for  one  or  more  annual  scholar¬ 
ships,  usually  to  incoming  students  who  have  demon¬ 
strated  need  and  are  residents  of  North  Carolina. 

Gregory  Douglas,  Daryl  Geoffrey,  Christopher 
Kelly  Porter  Chancellors  Scholarship  Fund 

Established  by  W.  Travis  Porter,  Class  of  1960,  to 
support  scholarship  awards  for  students  selected  as 
Chancellors  Scholars. 

Augustus  Barker  Raymer  Memorial  Scholarship 

Established  in  1988  to  honor  the  memory  of  Augustus 
Barker  Raymer,  Class  of  1930,  and  awarded  on  the 
basis  of  academic  merit  and  promise  of  distinction  in 
the  field  of  law. 

Nancy  K.  Rhoden  Scholarship 

Established  in  1989  in  memory  of  Nancy  K.  Rhoden, 
an  outstanding  faculty  member  at  the  Law  School.  It  is 
awarded  on  the  basis  of  need  and  merit  to  a  law  stu¬ 


dent  with  interest  in  the  legal  aspects  of  medicine, 
bioethics,  or  related  fields. 

Honorable  Robert  D.  Rouse  Jr.  Memorial 
Scholarship  Fund 

Established  in  1991  in  memory  of  Superior  Court 
Judge  Robert  D.  Rouse  Jr.,  Class  of  1949. 

Seawell  Scholarship 

Established  as  a  memorial  to  the  late  North  Carolina 
Supreme  Court  Justice  A.  A.  F.  Seawell  and  two  of  his 
sons,  Malcolm  B.  Seawell  and  Edward  H.  Seawell. 

Chief  Justice  Walter  Parker  Stacy  Scholarship 
Fund 

Established  in  honor  and  in  memory  of  Chief  Justice 
Walter  P.  Stacy,  a  1908  graduate  of  the  University  and 
a  recipient  in  1923  of  an  honorary  LL.D.  It  is  awarded 
annually  to  a  student  who  is  a  resident  of  North 
Carolina  or  who  was  born  in  North  Carolina. 

W.  Frank  Taylor  Scholarship 

Awarded  in  recognition  of  the  outstanding  service  of 
Frank  Taylor  to  the  state  of  North  Carolina  as  state 
senator  and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  as  long-time  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
UNC-Chapel  Hill.  Preference  is  given  to  North 
Carolina  residents  from  Wayne  or  Duplin  County. 

Judge  Hugh  A.  Wells  Scholarship  Fund 

Established  in  1994  in  honor  of  North  Carolina  Court 
of  Appeals  Judge  Hugh  A.  Wells,  Class  of  1952. 

J.  Nelson  Young  Scholarship 

Established  in  honor  and  in  memory  of  law  professor 
Nelson  Young  and  awarded  annually  to  an  outstand¬ 
ing  third-year  student  who  is  interested  in  pursuing  a 
career  in  tax  law. 

Other  Scholarships 

Henry  P.  Brandis  Jr.  Law  Alumni  Association 
Scholarship 

Awarded  on  the  basis  of  merit  and/or  need. 

Albert  and  Gladys  Coates  Fellows  Program 

Established  in  1994  to  honor  Albert  and  Gladys 
Coates,  long-time  friends  and  leaders  of  the  University 
community,  this  special  fellowship  program  provides 
for  law  student  scholarships,  internships  at  state  or 
local  government  levels,  and  other  opportunities 
designed  to  cultivate  the  community  spirit  and  leader¬ 
ship  potential  of  students  chosen  as  Coates  Fellows. 
(Supported  by  Cannon  Foundation,  Honorable 
George  Randolph  and  Ruth  Harrison  Uzzell 
Fellowship  Fund,  and  Z.  Smith  Reynolds 
Foundation.) 


Admissions  and  Finances 


Tuition  Deposit  Scholarship 

Awarded  on  the  basis  of  merit. 

Minority  Presence  Grant  Program  —  General 
Program 

The  University  will  continue  to  fund  the  Minority 
Presence  Grant  Program  —  General  Program,  Part  I 
and  Part  II.  The  University  will  allocate  this  money  to 
historically  White  and  historically  Black  institutions  to 
aid  them  in  recruiting  financially  needy  North 
Carolina  students  who  would  be  minority  presence 
students  at  the  respective  institutions  by  enabling  the 
institutions  to  offer  relatively  more  aid  for  minority 
presence  students  in  the  form  of  grants  rather  than 
loans.  General  Program  Part  I  includes  funds  for 
minority  presence  grants  for  students  attending  the 
North  Carolina  Central  University  School  of  Law. 
General  Program  Part  II  consists  of  grant  funds  for 
Native  Americans,  Hispanics,  and  Asians. 

Minority  Presence  Grant  Program  for  Doctoral 
Study 

The  Minority  Presence  Grant  Program  for  Doctoral 
Study,  Law,  and  Veterinary  Medicine  provides 


Donald  and  Elizabeth  Cooke  Foundation 
Scholarship 

Awarded  on  the  basis  of  academic  merit  and  promise 
of  distinction  in  the  field  of  law. 

I  Albert  Joseph  Ellis  Scholarship 

Awarded  based  on  academic  merit  and  need  with 
preference  given  to  students  with  the  potential  and 
inclination  for  public  service. 

Maurice  T.  Van  Elecke  Law  Alumni  Association 
Scholarship 

Awarded  to  entering  law  students  based  on  ment 
and/or  need. 

Robert  Hasley  Wettach  Law  Alumni 
Association  Scholarship 

Awarded  to  entering  law  students  based  on  merit 
and/or  need. 

Hunton  &  Williams  Scholarship 

Established  by  the  law  firm  of  Hunton  &  Williams  to 
recognize  outstanding  student  academic  performance 
in  law  school. 

Student  Stores  Scholarship 

Awarded  on  the  basis  of  merit. 
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stipends  of  up  to  $4,000  for  the  academic  year,  with 
an  option  of  $500  in  additional  support  for  study  in 
the  summer  session,  for  Black  residents  of  North 
Carolina  who  are  selected  to  participate.  Recipients 
must  be  full-time  students  pursuing  doctoral  degrees, 
law  degrees,  or  degrees  in  veterinary  medicine  at  East 
Carolina  University,  North  Carolina  State  University, 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro,  or  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte. 

Loans 

Applicants  for  admission  or  enrolled  students  may 
obtain  applications  for  Stafford  Loans  and  loans  not 
based  on  need,  such  as  Supplemental  Loans  and  Law 
Access  Loans,  from  the  UNC-Chapel  Hill  Office  of 
Scholarships  and  Student  Aid,  participating  banks,  the 
College  Foundation  (restricted  to  residents  of  North 
Carolina;  contact  the  Office  of  Scholarships  and 
Student  Aid  for  information),  and  Law  Access,  Box 
2500,  Newtown,  PA  19840.  Those  interested  in 
need-based  loans  must  submit  a  Free  Application  for 
Federal  Student  Aid  (FAFSA)  to  the  College 
Scholarship  Service  by  March  1  and  have  financial  aid 
transcripts  sent  to  the  Office  of  Scholarships  and 
Student  Aid  from  the  student  aid  offices  of  their 
undergraduate  institutions. 

Students  must  meet  federal  and  University  finan¬ 
cial  need  eligibility  requirements  for  loans. 

The  Student  Bar  Foundation,  a  student  organiza¬ 
tion,  awards  loans  to  a  limited  number  of  students 
who  demonstrate  substantial  financial  need. 
Applications  may  be  obtained  during  the  academic 
year  from  the  foundation  office  in  the  Law  School. 

An  emergency  loan  fund  in  memory  of  the  late 
associate  dean  Morris  R.  Gelblum  assists  students  in 
temporary  financial  hardship  with  small  non-interest- 
bearing  loans  for  short  periods  of  time.  In  addition, 
the  Office  of  Scholarships  and  Student  Aid  has  a  limit¬ 
ed  emergency  loan  fund  from  which  short-term  loans 
up  to  $300  can  be  made  in  critical  situations,  with 
repayment  due  in  not  more  than  ninety  days. 

Employment 

The  study  of  law  is  a  full-time  obligation  requiring 
the  average  student  to  devote  at  least  sixty  hours  per 
week  to  his  or  her  courses.  The  law  faculty  recom¬ 


mends  most  strongly  that  students  arrange  their 
finances  so  as  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  outside 
employment,  particularly  during  the  first  year. 
Accreditation  standards  require  that  a  student  may  not 
be  employed  in  excess  of  twenty  hours  per  week 
while  attending  law  school  full-time. 

For  students  who  must  work,  a  limited  number 
of  positions  are  available  in  the  law  library.  Inquiries 
should  be  addressed  to  the  librarian.  A  number  of  sec¬ 
ond-  and  third-year  students  work  as  research  assis¬ 
tants  within  the  school.  Notices  of  these  opportunities 
are  posted  as  they  become  available.  Students  may  be 
employed  by  the  University  as  residence  hall  coun¬ 
selors.  Information  and  applications  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Office  of  Residence  Life,  Carr  Building, 
CB#  5500. 

North  Carolina  Lawyers’  Research  Service  is  a 
student-run  nonprofit  corporation  fulfilling  two  pur¬ 
poses.  Paid  student  researchers,  primarily  second-  and 
third-year  students,  gain  experience  in  legal  research 
aimed  at  actual  situations,  as  well  as  experience  in 
dealing  with  attorneys  for  whom  they  are  working. 
For  minimal  fees,  practicing  attorneys  can  have 
specific  areas  of  the  law  researched  and  summarized 
in  a  memorandum  written  especially  for  the  facts  of 
their  cases. 

Notices  of  campus  and  community  job  opportu¬ 
nities  are  posted  in  the  stairwell  of  Vance  Hall  near 
the  Office  of  Scholarships  and  Student  Aid.  Such  jobs 
are  negotiated  independently  with  employers  on  and 
off  campus. 
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The  Law  Curriculum 

The  First  Year 

All  first-year  courses  are  required. 

Civil  Procedure,  Law  201-202 

3  hrs.,  fall;  3  hrs.,  spring 

A  comprehensive  survey  course.  Attention  is  paid  to  the 
historical  evolution  of  the  Anglo-American  procedural 
systems  into  the  major  contemporary  American  types, 
with  emphasis  placed  upon  study  of  the  latter.  Pleading, 
parties,  joinder,  discovery,  pretrial  regulation,  summary 
judgment  and  other  disposition  without  trial,  conduct  of 
trial,  jury  selection,  evidence  assessment  motions,  jury 
instruction,  verdicts,  judgments,  appellate  review,  res 
judicata.  Broun,  Conley,  Gibson,  Saunders,  Weisburd. 

Contracts,  Law  203-204 

3  hrs.,  fall;  3  hrs.,  spring 

A  comprehensive  survey  course  introducing  students  to 
all  aspects  of  contract  law,  both  at  common  law  and 
under  the  Uniform  Commercial  Code.  The  year-long 
course  covers  contract  formation,  consideration,  formal 
requirements  and  other  aspects  of  enforceability,  interpre¬ 
tation,  effects  of  unforeseen  circumstances,  express  and 
implied  conditions,  contract  remedies,  rights  of  third  par¬ 
ties,  and  quasi-contract.  Brown,  Hazen,  Hubbard. 


Criminal  Law,  Law  205 

3  hrs.,  fall 

Principles  of  criminal  law  and  the  role  of  criminal  law  in 
society:  its  scope,  limitations,  justifications,  and  idiosyn¬ 
crasies.  Bilionis,  Bromberger,  Rosen. 

Property,  Law  207-208 

3  hrs.,  fall;  3  hrs.,  spring 

Introduction  to  estates  in  land  and  future  interests,  the 
doctrine  of  the  use;  the  modern  impact  of  English  feudal¬ 
ism.  Concurrent  estates,  landlord-tenant  rights  and  reme¬ 
dies.  Land  sale  contracts;  the  statute  of  frauds,  construc¬ 
tion  of  contracts,  equitable  conversion.  Conveyance  by 
deed;  delivery,  escrow,  construction.  The  recording  sys¬ 
tem  and  the  chain  of  title.  Adverse  possession.  Title 
covenants  and  title  insurance.  Creation,  scope,  and  termi¬ 
nation  of  easements  and  covenants  affecting  land. 
Regulation  of  the  use  of  land;  nuisance,  zoning,  subdivi¬ 
sion,  regulation,  and  eminent  domain.  Bromberger,  Kalo, 
Link,  Orth. 

Torts,  Law  209-210 

3  hrs.,  fall;  3  hrs.,  spring 

Broad  coverage  of  common  law  and  statutory  principles 
governing  compensation  for  personal  injury,  property 
damage,  and  other  harm.  Specific  areas  of  study  include 
intentional  torts,  negligence,  wrongful  death,  worker’s 
compensation,  liability  related  to  animals  and  abnormally 
dangerous  activities,  products  liability,  nuisance,  misrep¬ 
resentation,  defamation,  and  privacy.  Byrd,  Calmore, 
Daye,  Zelenak. 
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Research,  Reasoning,  Writing,  and  Advocacy 
(RRWA)  Part  I,  Law  295 

1  hr.,  fall 

Part  I  and  Part  II  of  this  course  together  complement  the 
other  first-year  courses  and  provide  intensive  instruction 
in  the  basics  of  legal  reasoning  and  in  communicating 
accurate  legal  analysis  clearly,  both  orally  and  in  writing. 
Entering  students  are  each  assigned  as  “junior  associates” 
in  the  litigation  division  of  a  fictitious  law  firm.  In  that 
capacity,  they  learn  the  fundamentals  of  legal  reasoning, 
writing,  and  research  by  participating  in  a  series  of  struc¬ 
tured  activities  as  they  work  with  the  firm’s  senior  partner 
and  senior  associate  to  resolve  a  client’s  case.  By  the  end 
of  the  semester,  students  will  research  a  new  client’s  case 
independently  and  will  write  a  short  interoffice  memo¬ 
randum  to  their  partner  concerning  that  client.  The 
course  is  taught  in  a  cooperative  learning  format  and  is 
graded  on  a  pass/fail  basis.  McKinney,  staff. 

Research,  Reasoning,  Writing,  and  Advocacy 
(RRWA)  Part  II,  Law  296 

3  hrs.,  spring 

Part  II  of  RRWA  builds  on  the  fundamentals  learned  in 
the  fall  semester  of  RRWA.  Students  continue  to  work 
in  a  simulated  law  firm  environment  to  resolve  a  client’s 
case.  The  spring  course  focuses  on  oral  and  written  com¬ 
munication  of  clear  legal  analysis  based  on  accurate  legal 
research.  Students  are  required  to  research  a  complex 
memorandum  of  law  and  to  draft  a  professional-quality 
interoffice  memorandum.  Students  then  study  the  art  of 
advocacy,  write  an  appellate  brief,  and  argue  that  brief  in 
a  moot  court  at  the  end  of  the  semester.  Emphasis  is 
placed  again  on  cooperative  learning  and  the  class  is  con¬ 
ducted  using  active  learning  principles.  This  course  is 
graded.  McKinney,  staff. 

Advanced  Courses 

All  courses  of  study  in  the  second  and  third  years  are 
elective  with  the  exceptions  of  Professional 
Responsibility,  a  second-year  small  writing  section,  and  a 
seminar.  Certain  courses  are  considered  foundation 
courses  because  they  provide  the  vocabulary  and  structure 
for  advanced  legal  work,  whether  that  work  be  in  law 
school  or  in  practice.  Accordingly,  those  courses  that  pro¬ 
vide  the  background  necessary  for  most  curriculum  paths 
are  recommended  to  and  scheduled  primarily  for  the 
convenience  of  second-year  students. 

Second-year  foundation  courses  include  Business 
Associations;  Constitutional  Law;  Criminal  Procedure: 
Investigation,  Evidence,  Income  Taxation,  Professional 
Responsibility,  and  Trusts  and  Estates  (or  Probate). 
Third-year  foundation  courses  include  Administrative 
Law,  Sales  and  Secured  Transactions,  and  at  least  one 
broad  perspectives  offering. 

Students  should  plan  a  program  of  ten  to  sixteen 
hours  of  credit  in  each  semester  of  the  last  two  years. 
Eighty-six  hours  of  credit  are  required  for  graduation. 
Courses  and  seminars  described  below  that  indicate  a 
semester  and  instructor  will  be  offered  in  the  1997-98 


school  year.  Other  listings  describe  courses  that  have  been 
offered  in  recent  years  and  that  may  be  offered  in  subse¬ 
quent  years  depending  upon  staffing.  The  School  of  Law 
reserves  the  right  to  withdraw  and  add  courses  or  change 
course  content  at  any  time. 

Administrative  Law,  Law  220 

3  hrs.,  fall  and  spring 

The  law  governing  the  operation  of  administrative  offi¬ 
cers,  boards,  bureaus,  and  commissions;  their  procedure; 
their  exercise  of  powers,  legislative  and  judicial  in  nature; 
and  the  role  of  the  courts  on  judicial  review  of  adminis¬ 
trative  decisions.  Hornstein. 

Admiralty,  Law  222 

3  hrs. 

The  unique  nature  of  admiralty  law  is  presented  under 
two  parts,  the  historical,  jurisdictional,  and  procedural 
basis  for  claims  in  admiralty  together  with  those  substan¬ 
tive  areas  of  law  which  are  peculiarly  maritime.  The  for¬ 
mer  deals  with  federal/state  conflicts,  jurisdiction  in  rem, 
in  personam,  and  attachments  as  well  as  questions  of 
venue,  appeals,  and  suits  against  the  government.  The 
second  part  of  the  course  includes  substantive  law  issues 
such  as  the  maritime  lien,  carriage  of  passengers,  salvage, 
collision,  and  the  maritime  law  of  industrial  accidents. 

Advanced  Bankruptcy,  Law  23  8 A 

3  hrs.,  spring 

The  primary  focus  is  on  Chapter  1 1  reorganization, 
including  plan  negotiation  and  drafting  disclosure  state¬ 
ments,  voting  and  confirmation  requirements,  and  post- 
confirmation  issues.  Other  issues  to  be  covered  will 
include  bankruptcy  jurisdiction  and  procedure,  tax  issues 
in  bankruptcy,  attorney  compensation,  and  selected  issues 
in  Chapter  7  and  Chapter  13  bankruptcies. 

Advanced  Environmental  Law,  Law  241A 

3  hrs.,  spring 

This  course  focuses  on  environmental  law  and  manage¬ 
ment  “in  the  trenches.”  Using  case  histories  and  hypo¬ 
thetical  problems,  it  examines  such  topics  as  the  operation 
of  pollution  control  markets,  the  behavioral  and  strategic 
incentives  that  inform  both  firm  compliance  with  envi¬ 
ronmental  regulation  and  international  relations  involving 
environmental  protection,  and  the  structure  and  role  of 
ethical  and  quantitative  analysis  in  environmental  decision 
making.  Problems  draw  on  materials  from  legal  regimes 
governing  air  pollution,  water  pollution,  and  hazardous 
and  solid  waste.  Hornstein. 

Advanced  Family  Law,  Law  247 

3  hrs.,  spring 

Study  of  important  subjects  not  covered  in  the  basic  fam¬ 
ily  law  course  including  issues  involving  children,  rights 
of  unmarried  parents  and  their  children,  intervention  by 
the  state  into  private  family  relationships,  child  abuse  and 
neglect,  voluntary  and  involuntary  limits  on  reproduc¬ 
tion,  adoption,  and  study  (using  both  drafting  and  prob¬ 
lem  exercises)  of  private  versus  public  ordering  issues  aris¬ 
ing  out  of  separation  and  prenuptial  agreements.  Sharp. 


Advanced  Health  Law,  Law  251A 

3  hrs.,  spring 

This  course  will  address  selected  contemporary  problems 
and  issues  related  to  the  financing  or  delivery  of  health 
care  in  the  United  States.  Course  materials  will  include 
state  and  federal  cases,  statutes  and  regulations,  law  review 
articles,  and  readings  from  the  medical  and  health  policy 
literature  as  well  as  from  the  popular  press.  Topics  will  be 
examined  from  the  perspectives  of  government,  regula¬ 
tors,  consumers/patients,  group  purchasers  of  health  care 
coverage  or  services,  individual  and  institutional  health 
care  providers,  and  health  care  businesses.  Subject  matter 
will  vary  by  semester  and  may  include  the  evolution  and 
regulation  of  managed  care  organizations,  government 
proposals  for  health  care  reform,  the  allocation  and 
rationing  of  scarce  medical  resources,  or  the  special  health 
care  needs  of  segments  of  the  population,  such  as  the 
newborn,  the  terminally  or  chronically  ill,  the  aged,  and 
the  indigent.  The  subject  for  spring  1998  will  be  the  evo¬ 
lution  and  regulation  of  managed  care  organizations. 
Completion  of  a  survey  course  in  health  law  (or  its 
equivalent)  or  permission  of  the  instructor  is  required  for 
enrollment.  Agrawal. 

Advanced  Legal  Research,  Law  267 

2  hrs.,  spring 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  offer  students  an  in-depth 
1  working  knowledge  of  legal  bibliography  and  research 
I  methods  both  in  traditional  print  sources  and  in  electron- 
I  ic  formats.  The  research  tools  deployed  will  be  both 
more  sophisticated  and  more  complex  than  those  offered 
I  in  the  first-year  RRWA  class.  The  course  will  focus  on 
the  conceptual  structure  and  pragmatic  applications  of 
CD-ROM  and  Internet  sources,  specialized  legal,  nonle- 
gal,  and  cross-disciplinary  databases  and  publications,  and 
will  offer  advanced  training  in  Westlaw  and  Lexis. 

French. 

Alternative  Dispute  Resolution,  Law  219 

3  hrs.,  fall 

An  examination  of  the  dynamics,  advantages,  and  disad¬ 
vantages  of  numerous  techniques,  other  than  litigation  in 
the  courts,  including  negotiation  and  processes  involving 
the  use  of  third-party  neutrals  such  as  mediation,  arbitra- 
|  tion,  minitrials,  rent-a-judge,  and  ombudsmen.  Some 
I  out-of-class  role  play  exercises  will  be  required.  Blakey. 

Antidiscrimination,  Law  212 

3  hrs.,  spring 

This  course  will  examine  civil  rights  laws  intended  to 
prohibit  various  forms  of  discrimination  in  an  increasingly 
diverse  society.  The  course  will  focus  on  federal,  state, 
and  local  laws  that  seek  to  protect  people  from  discrimi- 
i  nation  on  the  grounds  of  gender,  handicap,  sexual  orien¬ 
tation,  and  race  or  ethnicity  in  the  contexts  of  contractual 
relations,  employment,  federally  funded  programs,  hous¬ 
ing,  and  voting.  The  course  will  not  only  examine  the 
relationship  among  various  civil  nghts  provisions,  but  it 
will  also  test  certain  value  assumptions,  critical  theories, 
and  policies  as  they  pertain  to  the  antidiscrimination  prin¬ 
ciple  and  its  judicial  enforcement.  Calmore. 


Antitrust  Law,  Law  226 

3  hrs.,  fall 

An  examination  of  the  federal  antitrust  laws,  specifically 
the  Sherman  Act,  the  Clayton  Act  (excluding  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act),  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act.  The  course  concentrates  on  the  sources 
and  abuses  of  market  power  and  the  ways  in  which  com¬ 
petitors  may  combine  or  agree  with  each  other  or  their 
customers  or  suppliers  to  limit  or  restrain  competition. 
Although  the  economic  and  business  aspects  of  these 
problems  are  closely  studied,  the  underlying  principles  are 
provided  in  the  course  and  casebook.  Consequently,  an 
undergraduate  background  in  these  areas  is  unnecessary. 
Graybeal. 

Banking  Law,  Law  237 

3  hrs.,  spring 

The  subject  of  this  course  is  the  government  regulation  of 
banks  and  other  financial  institutions,  both  at  the  tederal 
and  state  levels.  The  course  focuses  on  the  legal  structure 
of  the  industry,  the  formation  and  geographic  expansion 
of  banks,  and  bank  holding  companies.  In  addition,  the 
course  treats  limited-service  banks,  regulations  relating  to 
loans  and  other  investments,  expansion  of  bank  activities 
into  nonbanking  areas,  and  international  banking. 

Broome. 

Business  Associations,  Law  228 

4  hrs.,  fall  and  spring 

An  introduction  to  the  law  of  corporations,  with  supple¬ 
mental  attention  given  to  partnership  and  agency  law. 
Most  of  the  course  is  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the 
structure,  control,  and  characteristics  of  the  modern  busi¬ 
ness  corporation.  The  course  focuses  on  the  organization 
of  corporations,  the  distribution  and  exercise  of  powers  of 
stockholders,  directors,  and  officers,  and  the  enforcement 
of  corporate  duties.  It  also  considers  some  basic  concepts 
of  the  law  of  agency  and  some  aspects  of  partnership  law. 
Clifford,  Hazen,  Markham. 

Children  and  the  Legal  System,  Law  273 

3  hrs.,  fall 

This  writing  section  covers  child  protection  (including 
abuse,  neglect,  removal,  and  termination  of  parental 
rights);  status  offenses;  medical  care  of  children;  and  pos¬ 
sibly  selected  issues  concerning  education  of  children. 
Nelson. 

Civil  Legal  Assistance  Clinic,  Law  391 

6  hrs.,  fall-spring 

Students  represent  indigent  clients  under  direct  faculty 
supervision.  Cases  may  include  landlord-tenant  disputes, 
consumer  claims,  and  government  benefit  claims. 

Students  interview  clients  and  witnesses,  negotiate  with 
opposing  parties  and  their  attorneys,  prepare  and  argue 
legal  motions,  and  conduct  all  trials  and  hearings. 

This  is  a  two-semester  course  and  is  open  only  to 
third-year  students.  Enrollment  is  limited  to  facilitate 
supervision.  Students  entering  the  Civil  Legal  Assistance 
Clinic  must  also  register  for  Lawyering  Process  Civil  Law 
in  the  fall.  Prerequisite:  Trial  Advocacy  (may  be  taken 
concurrently).  Ratliff. 


Commercial  Paper,  Law  264 

2  hrs. 

The  form  and  the  legal  and  commercial  advantages  of 
negotiable  instruments  (promissory  notes  and  checks); 
their  use  in  consumer  and  commercial  credit  transactions; 
the  conceptual  devices,  including  the  concept  of  the 
holder  in  due  course,  by  which  the  goal  of  protecting  the 
interest  of  consumer  and  commercial  debtors  is  recon¬ 
ciled  with  the  goal  of  providing  low-cost  credit.  Analyzes 
the  devices  by  which  losses  occasioned  by  the  theft  and 
alteration  of  negotiable  instruments  are  allocated  among 
the  parties  to  these  instruments,  and  similarly  analyzes  the 
allocation  of  losses  occasioned  by  the  insolvency  of  a 
party.  Articles  Three  and  Four  of  the  Uniform 
Commercial  Code  are  studied  in  depth. 

Comparative  Law,  Law  230 

3  hrs.,  spring 

Survey  and  analysis  of  the  substantive  and  procedural 
characteristics  of  the  world’s  major  legal  systems,  with 
attention  to  their  history,  sources,  and  current  trends. 
Corrado. 

Conflict  of  Laws,  Law  232 

3  hrs.,  spring 

A  study  of  the  rules  applicable  in  private  law  where  at 
least  one  of  the  elements  in  the  case  is  connected  with 
some  state  or  country  other  than  the  one  in  which  suit  is 
brought.  The  course  is  often  described  as  private  interna¬ 
tional  law.  Areas  considered  include  problems  of  domi¬ 
cile;  characterization  and  conflict  rule  formulation;  the 
recognition  and  enforcement  of  judgments  of  sister  states 
and  foreign  countries;  constitutional  limitations  on  legal 
solutions  to  interstate  transactions;  and  the  criteria  for 
choice  of  law  in  multistate  tort,  contract,  workmen’s 
compensation,  property,  family  law,  and  business  organi¬ 
zation  situations.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  practical  applica¬ 
tions  to  tort  and  business  litigation  with  interstate  aspects. 
Weisburd. 

Constitutional  Law,  Law  234 

4  hrs.,  fall  and  spring 

Judicial  review  of  constitutional  issues.  The  allocation  of 
power  between  the  state  and  federal  governments,  and 
the  separate  branches  of  the  federal  government.  The 
limitations  upon  either  government  imposed  by  specific 
prohibitions,  such  as  the  First  and  Fourteenth 
Amendments.  Bilionis,  Boger,  Loewy. 

Consumer  Law,  Law  235 

2  hrs.,  spring 

Introduction  to  selected  legislative,  administrative,  and 
judicial  developments  relating  to  disclosure  of  informa¬ 
tion  and  curbs  on  deceptive  and  abusive  practices.  There 
will  be  a  particular  focus  on  the  federal  Consumer  Credit 
Protection  Act,  state  retail  installments  sales  acts,  and  fed¬ 
eral  and  state  laws  relating  to  unfair  and  deceptive  trade 
practices.  Clifford. 

Corporate  Finance,  Law  236 

3  hrs.,  spring 

An  advanced  course  in  the  law  of  corporations,  being  an 
examination  of  various  aspects  of  corporate  finance  and 


means  of  effecting  basic  corporate  changes.  Considers 
types  of  securities,  distributions  to  stockholders,  and  cor¬ 
porate  acquisitions,  mergers,  recapitalization,  and  charter 
amendments.  Prerequisite:  Business  Associations. 
Markham. 

Criminal  Law  Clinic,  Law  390 

6  hrs. ,  fall-spring 

Students  represent  defendants  and  convicted  prisoners 
under  direct  faculty  supervision.  Typical  cases  involve 
misdemeanors,  juvenile  cases,  and  probation  revocation 
hearings  in  district  and  superior  courts  and  parole  hearings 
at  the  federal  correctional  institution  at  Burner,  North 
Carolina.  Students  interview  clients  and  witnesses,  nego¬ 
tiate  with  prosecutors,  prepare  and  argue  legal  motions, 
and  conduct  all  trials  and  hearings.  The  course  must  be 
taken  for  two  semesters  and  is  open  to  third-year  students 
only.  Enrollment  is  limited  to  facilitate  supervision. 
Students  entering  the  Criminal  Law  Clinic  must  also  reg¬ 
ister  for  Lawyering  Process:  Criminal  in  the  fall. 
Prerequisites:  Criminal  Procedure:  Investigation,  Trial 
Advocacy  (may  be  taken  concurrently).  In  addition, 
Criminal  Procedure:  Adjudication  is  strongly  recom¬ 
mended.  Kennedy,  Robertson. 

Criminal  Law  Clinic  (Semester),  Law  395-396 

3  hrs.,  fall  or  spring 

Students  represent  defendants  and  convicted  prisoners 
under  direct  faculty  supervision.  Typical  cases  involve 
misdemeanors,  juvenile  cases,  and  probation  revocation 
hearings  in  district  and  superior  courts  and  parole  hearings 
at  the  federal  correctional  institution  at  Butner,  North 
Carolina.  Students  interview  clients  and  witnesses,  nego¬ 
tiate  with  prosecutors,  prepare  and  argue  legal  motions, 
and  conduct  all  trials  and  hearings.  The  course  is  open  to 
third-year  students  only.  Enrollment  is  limited  to  facilitate 
supervision.  Students  taking  the  fall  Criminal  Law  Clinic 
also  must  register  for  Lawyering  Process:  Criminal  in  the 
fall.  Prerequisites:  Criminal  Procedure:  Investigation, 

Trial  Advocacy  (may  be  taken  concurrently).  Criminal 
Procedure:  Adjudication  is  strongly  recommended. 
Kennedy,  Robertson. 

Criminal  Procedure:  Adjudication,  Law  225 

3  hrs.,  spring 

Includes  subjects  such  as  institution  and  screening  of 
criminal  charges  (grand  jury,  preliminary  hearing, 
prosecutorial  discretion);  joinder  and  severance;  pretrial 
release;  prejudicial  publicity;  jury  trial;  privilege  against 
self-incrimination;  guilty  pleas;  speedy  trial;  confrontation 
and  compulsory  process;  right  to  counsel;  contempt;  sen¬ 
tencing;  double  jeopardy;  appeal;  and  post-conviction 
challenges.  Hunter. 

Criminal  Procedure:  Investigation,  Law  206 

3  hrs.,  fall  and  spring 

The  scope  and  limitations  of  permissible  law  enforcement 
conduct  in  the  investigation  of  crime.  Principal  areas  of 
coverage  include  search  and  seizure,  police  interrogation, 
and  procedures  for  the  identification  of  suspects.  Loewy, 
Rosen. 


Debtor-Creditor  Relations,  Law  238 

3  hrs.,fall 

Study  ot  the  practical  and  legal  dynamics  of  insufficient 
assets  situations.  What  problems  and  conflicts  arise  when 
a  person’s  assets  are  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  claims 
of  all  creditors?  How  does  the  law  cope  with  problems 
and  resolve  conflicts,  and  on  what  terms  does  the  law 
offer  relief  to  debtors  and  afford  remedies  to  creditors? 
The  organizing  doctrine  of  the  course  is  the  Federal 
Bankruptcy  Code.  State-created  creditor  remedies  and 
debtor  relief  devices  are  studied  in  this  context  both 
for  their  own  importance  and  as  they  are  affected  by 
bankruptcy.  Gibson. 

Economics  and  Law,  Law  237E 

I  3  hrs. 

Introduction  to  the  microeconomics  of  law  and  legal  pro¬ 
cedure.  Emphasizes  the  use  of  the  common  law  as  an 
alternative  to  traditional  government  regulation  of  indi¬ 
viduals  and  corporations. 

Education  Law,  Law  245 

3  hrs.,  spring 

This  course  examines  the  constitutional  and  statutory  role 
of  public  education  in  a  representative  democracy, 
addressing  selected  issues  including  student  and  teacher 
rights;  student  disciplinary  processes;  educational  gover¬ 
nance;  teachers’  unions  and  collective  bargaining;  equal 
J  educational  opportunity  and  racial  discrimination;  school 
finance  reform;  federal  statutes  protecting  the  disabled, 

|  the  educationally  disadvantaged,  and  limited-English- 
proficient  students;  gender  inequity;  and  the  educational 
j  excellence  movement. 

Employment  Discrimination,  Law  243 

1  3  hrs.,  spring 

A  study  of  the  legal  protection  against  discrimination  on 
the  basis  of  race,  sex,  religion,  age,  national  origin,  and 
disability  in  public  and  private  employment.  The  primary 
focus  is  on  Title  VII.  Hubbard. 

1  Employment  Law,  Law  243A 

i  3  hrs. 

An  examination  of  the  statutes  and  case  law  governing 
the  rights  of  individual  employees.  Topics  include  issues 
arising  in  the  hiring  process,  including  polygraph  testing, 
personality  testing,  medical  screemng  and  genetic  testing, 
drug  testing,  and  HIV  testing;  a  brief  overview  of 
antidiscrimination  statutes;  wage  and  hour  regulation 
under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act;  ERISA  provisions 
governing  health  insurance,  pensions,  and  other  benefits. 

Environmental  Law,  Law  241 

r  3  hrs.,  fall 

A  survey  of  national  environmental  law  and  policy. 
Particular  topics  may  include  water  resources  develop¬ 
ment,  water  and  air  pollution  control,  public  land  use 
policy,  governmental  regulation  of  the  use  of  private 
lands,  protection  and  use  of  the  land-water  margin, 
pesticide  and  toxic  substance  regulation,  and  solid 
wastes  policy.  Homstein. 


Ethics  in  Business  Practice,  Law  266B 

2  hrs. 

This  course  focuses  on  the  role  of  lawyers  in  a  business 
practice.  Although  the  attorney’s  role  in  litigation  is  dis¬ 
cussed,  the  business  attorney’s  office  practice  is  the  focus 
of  the  course.  The  attorney-client  relationship  and  ethical 
issues  posed  in  the  relationship  are  discussed  beginning 
with  the  lawyer’s  solicitation  of  new  business,  checking 
for  conflicts  with  existing  clients,  and  the  engagement  let¬ 
ter  setting  forth  the  scope  of  the  representation  and  the 
billing  arrangements. 

Ethics  in  Criminal  Practice,  Law  266C 

2  hrs.,  spring 

Examination  of  the  roles  of  both  defense  attorneys  and 
prosecutors  in  the  criminal  justice  system,  with  a  focus  on 
specific  problems  that  arise  as  attorneys  try  to  fulfill  the 
obligations  imposed  by  our  unique  adversarial  system  of 
justice.  Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  critical  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  vanous  legal,  ethical,  and  moral  solutions  that 
have  been  articulated  in  response  to  the  constantly  arising 
dilemmas  in  criminal  practice.  This  course  satisfies  the 
second-year  professional  responsibility  requirement. 
Robertson. 

Evidence,  Law  242 

3  hrs.,  fall  and  spring 

Witnesses,  examination,  competency,  and  privilege. 

Rules  of  exclusion,  evidence  illegally  obtained,  opinion 
evidence,  the  hearsay  rule  and  its  exceptions.  Rules  as  to 
writings,  evidence  of  authenticity,  best  evidence  rule. 
Remote  and  prejudicial  evidence.  Character  and  reputa¬ 
tion.  Judicial  notice.  Bilionis,  Blakey,  Broun. 

Evidence,  Advanced,  Law  227 

Advanced  study  of  basic  topics  covered  in  the  beginning 
evidence  course,  including  hearsay,  expert  testimony,  and 
character,  as  well  as  presumptions,  judicial  notice,  privi¬ 
leges,  and  constitutional  issues  concerning  hearsay.  Small- 
group  courtroom  role  play  exercises  are  used. 

Prerequisite:  Evidence. 

Family  Law,  Law  244 

3  hrs.,  fall  and  spring 

A  survey  of  the  legal  doctrines  and  policies  concerning 
the  creation,  termination,  and  incidents  of  certain  status¬ 
es:  principally,  spouse,  parent,  and  child.  The  greatest 
portion  of  the  course  is  devoted  to  the  dissolution  of 
marriage  and  the  concomitant  allocation,  by  contract  or 
operation  of  law,  of  family  wealth  and  child  custody. 
Other  topics  include  contracts  in  lieu  of  marriage;  com¬ 
mon  law  marriage;  interstate  and  international  aspects  of 
family  law;  individual  autonomy  versus  governmentally 
sanctioned  morality;  and  family  autonomy  versus  govern¬ 
mental  protection  of  family  members,  especially  children. 
Greene,  Sharp. 

Federal  Civil  Rights  Litigation,  Law  248 

3  hrs.,  spring 

A  study  of  the  various  remedies  that  citizens  have  against 
governmental  entities  and  their  officials  for  violation  of 
their  federal  civil  rights.  The  main  focus  of  the  course  is 
“constitutional  tort”  actions  under  42  U.S.C.  sec.  1983. 


Other  areas  of  study  include  remedies  available  under  the 
other  Reconstruction-era  civil  rights  statutes,  Bivens 
actions  against  federal  officials,  federal  habeas  corpus  relief, 
the  relationship  between  these  federal  remedies 
and  various  remedies  available  under  state  law,  and 
the  recovery  of  attorney’s  fees  in  federal  civil  rights 
actions.  Constitutional  Law  is  the  prerequisite. 

Federal  Jurisdiction  is  recommended  (may  be  taken 
concurrently).  Saunders. 

Federal  Jurisdiction,  Law  246 

3  hrs.,fall 

Functionally,  a  study  ofjudicial  federalism.  Central 
emphasis  is  given  to  the  original  and  removal  jurisdiction 
of  the  federal  District  Courts,  with  attention  also  given  to 
the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  and  to  the  original  and  appellate  jurisdiction  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  The  issue  of 
conflicts  between  the  federal  and  state  judicial  systems  and 
legislative  and  judicial  efforts  to  resolve  them  receives  spe¬ 
cial  attention.  Gibson. 

First  Amendment,  Law  234F 

3  hrs.,  spring 

Freedom  of  speech,  press,  and  association;  freedom  of  reli¬ 
gion;  Free  Exercise  Clause  and  Establishment  Clause. 
Loewy. 

Gender-Based  Discrimination,  Law  281 

3  hrs. 

An  overview  of  various  areas  of  the  law  in  which  men  and 
women  are  treated  differently.  Focus  is  on  outmoded  sex¬ 
ual  stereotypes  embodied  in  laws  and  regulations  and  the 
attitudes  existent  in  the  judicial  system.  Areas  of  study 
include  the  constitutional  standard  of  review  for  gender 
discrimination,  feminist  jurisprudence,  family  roles, 
domestic  violence,  employment,  criminal  law  and  the 
criminal  justice  system,  credit,  and  education. 

Health,  Law,  and  Public  Policy,  Law  251 

3  hrs.,  fall 

Legal  structure  and  government  regulation  of  the 
American  health  care  system.  Medical  malpractice  and 
informed  consent.  Medical  staff  membership  and  clinical 
privileges.  Medicare  and  Medicaid  (including  fraud  and 
abuse).  Legal  issues  in  the  financial  incentives  to  provide 
treatment  or  to  not  provide  treatment.  Legal  obligations  to 
provide  care.  Legal  issues  in  the  termination  or  refusal  of 
care.  Patient’s  rights  and  bioethical  issues.  Antitrust  law  in 
the  health  care  field.  Legal  issues  in  the  implementation  of 
health  care  reform.  Agrawal. 

Housing,  Law  255 

3  hrs.,  fall 

Analysis  of  legal,  social,  political,  and  economic  policies 
that  motivate,  shape,  constrain,  and  govern  the  process 
of  addressing  housing  and  development  needs  at  the 
federal,  state,  and  local  levels.  Topics  include  the  legisla¬ 
tive,  administrative,  and  judicial  process  for  major 
housing  and  community  revitalization  programs;  issues 
and  limitations  presented  by  the  intergovernmental  frame¬ 
work  for  programs;  constitutional,  statutory,  and  legal 


bases  governing  tenants’  and  property  owners’  rights; 
constitutional  and  statutory  bases  for  equal  opportunity 
access  to  housing.  Daye. 

Immigration  Law,  Law  214 

3  hrs. 

The  American  immigration  system  from  an  historical, 
constitutional,  statutory,  political,  and  policy  standpoint. 
Survey  of  United  States  immigration  law  and  policy  and 
the  mechanisms  for  its  creation  and  enforcement,  includ¬ 
ing  the  roles  of  the  Departments  of  Justice  and  State,  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service,  and  judicial 
review  of  agency  decisions.  Topics  vary  from  semester  to 
semester  and  may  include  the  source  and  scope  of  con¬ 
gressional  power  to  regulate  immigration;  procedures  for 
entry,  exclusion,  and  deportation  of  aliens;  refugee  and 
political  asylum  law;  problems  with  temporary  workers, 
business  visitors,  and  tourists;  current  proposals  for  reform 
of  the  immigration  process;  the  problem  of  undocument¬ 
ed  migration;  unauthorized  mass  immigrations;  and 
acquisition  and  loss  of  American  citizenship.  Special 
emphasis  on  current  immigration  issues,  such  as  exclu¬ 
sions  of  aliens  on  ideological  grounds,  exclusions  of  aliens 
for  medical  reasons  such  as  AIDS,  and  implementation  of 
employer  sanctions  provisions  under  the  Immigration 
Reform  and  Control  Act  of  1986. 

Insurance,  Law  250 

2  hrs. 

General  principles  of  insurance,  including  governmental 
supervision,  property  insurance,  liability  (including  auto¬ 
mobile)  insurance,  life  insurance,  selection  and  control  of 
risks,  marketing,  and  adjustments  of  claims. 

Insurance,  Law  250W 

3  hrs. 

This  course  studies  private  liability  and  first-party 
insurance  as  well  as  public  insurance  programs.  Topics 
can  include  the  relationship  between  insurance  and 
theories  of  risk  management,  interpretation  of  insurance 
contracts,  stacking,  misrepresentation  and  nondisclosure, 
breach-related  litigation,  the  effect  of  ERISA  on  employ¬ 
er-provided  insurance  benefits,  legislative  and  administra¬ 
tive  regulation  of  insurance,  and  administration  of 
such  public  insurance  programs  as  the  social  security 
disability  program. 

Intellectual  Property,  Law  265 

3  hrs.,  fall 

The  nature  of  copyright,  trademark,  patent,  and  trade 
secret  protection.  Circumstances  under  which  each  is 
appropriate  and  the  steps  necessary  to  secure,  maintain, 
and  enforce  each  form  of  protection.  Considerable 
emphasis  on  adapting  traditional  intellectual  property 
concepts  to  technology.  Gasaway. 

International  Business  Transactions,  Law  279 

3  hrs.,  fall 

Addresses  the  major  features  of  the  legal  environment  of 
international  business,  including  trade  regulation  and  pol¬ 
icy,  extraterritorial  jurisdiction,  commercial  arbitration, 
mixed  public/private  transactions,  and  conflict  of  laws. 
Markham. 
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International  Law,  Law  252 

3  hrs.,fall 

Concentrates  on  practical  problems  of  international  law. 
Subjects  considered  include  sources  and  development  of 
international  law;  treaty  making,  interpretation,  enforce¬ 
ment,  and  termination;  recognition;  territory;  nationality; 
junsdiction  and  immunities;  state  responsibility  and  inter¬ 
national  claims;  and  the  law  of  war  and  neutrality. 
Weisburd. 

International  Litigation,  Law  289 

3  hrs.,  spring 

This  course  covers  the  following  issues  related  to  interna¬ 
tional  litigation:  jurisdiction,  mechanics  of  obtaining  ser¬ 
vice  abroad,  gathering  evidence  abroad,  different 
methodologies  for  gathering  evidence  in  foreign  jurisdic¬ 
tions,  appellate  procedures,  litigation  abroad,  alternative 
dispute  resolution,  mechanisms,  choice  of  law  and  forum, 
evidence  gathering  by  United  States  government  agen¬ 
cies,  and  world  court  proceedings.  Markham. 

Interviewing,  Counseling,  and  Negotiation,  Law 
277 

|  3  hrs.,  spring 

Taught  largely  through  role-play  assignments  in  which 
I  students  perform  as  lawyers,  clients,  and  witnesses  and 
|  through  research,  readings,  and  a  series  of  papers  con- 
j  cerning  these  performances  and  their  implications. 

Because  the  interviewing,  counseling,  and  negotiation 
1  cannot  take  place  in  a  vacuum,  this  course  also  involves 
J  advanced  legal  research,  evidence,  and  professional 
responsibility.  Blakey  and  Silverstein. 

Introduction  to  American  Law,  Law  224 

3  hrs.,  fall 

This  course  provides  an  introduction  to  the  American 
legal  system  for  foreign  exchange  law  students.  The 
course  will  bridge  the  gap  between  the  students'  under¬ 
standing  of  their  home  countries'  legal  systems  and 
unique  aspects  of  the  United  States  legal  system.  The  four 
main  components  of  the  course  are  the  development  of 
American  law,  an  introduction  to  legal  methodology,  an 
overview  of  different  substantive  areas  of  law,  and  field 
visits  to  nearby  courts,  law  firms,  and  public  interest  con¬ 
cerns.  Most. 

Judging,  Law  215 

i  3  hrs. 

An  examination  of  the  nature  of  judging  within  a  legal 
system;  introduction  to  basic  principles  of  making  and 
explaining  reasoned  choices  that  decide  disputes  of  “fact” 
and  “law”;  consideration  of  choices  as  exercises  of  power 
guided  by  sources  of  authority;  tests  for  legal  accountabil¬ 
ity  and  related  issues  of  duty  and  causation,  burdens  of 
production  and  persuasion;  statutory  construction;  jury 
and  nonjury  trials;  professionalism  in  judging. 

Labor  Law,  Law  254 

3  hrs. 

Examines  unionization  and  collective  bargaining  under 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  including  the  rights  of 
employees,  employer  unfair  labor  practices,  limits  on 
union  economic  pressure,  and  the  administration  of  the 
collective  bargaining  agreement. 


Land  Use  Control,  Law  290 

3  hrs. 

Legal  devices  to  regulate  the  use  of  land  and  to  imple¬ 
ment  land  use  planning.  Emphasis  on  zoning,  subdivision 
control,  historic  preservation,  and  other  selected  topics. 
Completion  of  (or  concurrent  enrollment  in) 
Constitutional  Law  is  strongly  recommended. 

Law  and  Social  Science,  Law  298 

3  hrs. 

Introduction  to  social  science  theories  about  the  resolu¬ 
tion  of  disputes,  exploration  of  the  role  of  social  science 
in  investigating  the  legal  process,  and  consideration  of  the 
uses  of  social  science  as  evidence.  The  writing  section 
includes  review  of  the  writings  of  anthropologists  and 
other  social  scientists  on  the  topic  ot  dispute  resolution, 
discussion  of  a  number  of  contemporary  social  science 
approaches  to  the  study  of  the  legal  system,  including 
studies  of  the  workings  of  the  jury  and  the  dynamics  of 
courtroom  communications;  and  focus  on  the  potential 
for  use  and  abuse  of  social  science  evidence. 

Law  Firm,  Law  258 

3  hrs.,  spring 

The  course  examines  the  organizations  that  deliver  legal 
services:  Large  corporate  firms,  small  specialized  firms, 
small  general  practice  firms,  corporate  house  counsel, 
government  employment,  prosecutor's  office,  legal  ser¬ 
vices,  and  public  defender  offices.  Conley  and  Haskell. 

Lawyering  Process:  Civil,  Law  233 

3  hrs.,  fall 

A  course  designed  to  teach  students  litigation  skills,  with 
emphasis  on  civil  practice.  Topics  covered  include  coun¬ 
seling,  fact  and  legal  investigation,  case  preparation,  nego¬ 
tiation,  deposition  practice,  preparing  interrogatories,  and 
conducting  pretrial  conferences.  Taught  through  simula¬ 
tion  exercises  and  lecture/discussion  classes.  Open  only  to 
students  enrolled  in  the  Civil  Legal  Assistance  Clinic. 
Ratliff. 

Lawyering  Process:  Civil  (for  nonclinic 
students),  Law  233 

3  hrs. 

Interviewing,  factual  and  legal  investigation,  drafting 
pleadings,  discovery,  counseling,  negotiation,  motions, 
practices,  and  other  aspects  of  pretrial  preparation. 

Lawyering  Process:  Criminal,  Law  231 

3  hrs.,  fall 

A  course  designed  to  teach  students  litigation  skills  with 
emphasis  on  criminal  practice.  Topics  covered  include 
interviewing,  counseling,  fact  and  legal  investigation, 
case  preparation,  plea  bargaining,  bail  hearings,  discovery, 
and  sentencing  advocacy.  Taught  through  simulation 
exercises  and  lecture/discussion  classes.  Open  only  to  stu¬ 
dents  enrolled  in  the  Criminal  Law  Clinic.  Kennedy, 
Robertson. 

Legal  History,  Law  259 

3  hrs.,  spring 

An  introduction  to  historical  ways  of  thinking  about  the 
law  and  legal  development.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
“modern”  history  of  the  common  law  in  England  since 
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Blackstone,  and  in  America  since  the  Revolution.  Prior 
historical  study  is  not  a  prerequisite.  Orth. 

Local  Government  Law,  Law  257 

3  hrs.,  spring 

An  examination  of  the  powers  of  and  constraints  upon 
local  and  state  governments.  Organization  of  local  gov¬ 
ernments,  including  incorporation  and  annexation;  state 
and  local  regulatory  and  fiscal  powers  and  limitations; 
public  officers  and  employees;  liability  under  state  and 
federal  law;  voting  rights  and  problems  of  school  finance. 
Does  not  overlap  with  coverage  in  Land  Use  Control. 

Mergers  and  Acquisitions,  Law  228M 

3  hrs.,  spring 

This  course  will  provide  a  general  overview  of  legal 
aspects  of  corporate  mergers  and  acquisitions.  The  course 
will  address  alternative  mechanisms  such  as  mergers,  stock 
acquisitions,  and  asset  acquisitions,  and  will  consider  the 
relevant  issues  of  corporate  law  from  the  perspectives 
both  of  the  target  company  and  of  the  acquiring  compa¬ 
ny.  In  addition,  the  course  will  deal  with  government 
regulation  of  mergers  and  acquisitions  in  order  to  assure 
that  the  proposed  transaction  is  in  the  public  interest, 
including  antitrust  analysis  of  mergers  (horizontal,  verti¬ 
cal,  and  conglomerate),  the  Hart-Scott-Rodino  pre¬ 
merger  notification  requirements,  and  regulatory  over¬ 
sight  of  mergers  and  acquisitions  in  particular  industries 
such  as  banking,  telecommunications,  insurance,  and 
defense  contracting.  Finally,  the  course  will  address  some 
of  the  specific  issues  of  professional  responsibility  that 
arise  in  connection  with  mergers  and  acquisitions,  such  as 
unlawful  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  client  or  the  attor¬ 
ney,  negotiating  practices,  and  conflicts  of  interest. 
Prerequisite:  Business  Associations.  Harris. 

Negotiable  Instruments,  Law  264 

2  hrs.,  spring 

The  pnncipal  subject  is  Article  3  of  the  UCC,  which 
covers  promissory  notes  (largely  used  by  consumers)  and 
drafts  (more  often  used  in  commercial  transactions).  The 
behind-the-scenes  aspects  of  the  check-collection  process, 
including  UCC  Article  4  and  some  federal  regulatory 
material,  will  also  be  addressed.  Brown. 

Nonprofit  Corporations,  Law  213 

2  hrs.,  spring 

This  course  will  address  a  number  of  issues  involved  in 
the  formation,  operation,  and  taxation  of  nonprofit  orga¬ 
nizations.  Specific  subjects  will  include:  fomiation  of  the 
nonprofit  corporation  (reasons  for  incorporation,  federal 
and  state  forms  necessary  to  incorporate,  selection  of  state 
in  which  to  incorporate,  drafting  of  corporate  charters, 
selection  of  officers,  directors,  and  registered  agent); 
Internal  Revenue  Code  §  501©  (categories  of  nonprofit 
organizations  and  their  tax-exempt  status;  acquiring, 
losing,  and  reacquiring  tax-exempt  status);  rules  and  issues 
regarding  function,  composition,  voting,  and  role  of 
directors;  duty  of  care  and  fiduciary  duties  of  officers  and 
directors;  self-dealing,  conflicts  of  interest,  and  the  special 
considerations  of  a  lawyer  who  is  a  director  of  a  nonprof¬ 


it;  rules  pertaining  to  employee  compensation  and  other 
expenditures;  lobbying,  the  “substantial  part”  and 
“expenditure”  tests,  and  lobbying  reporting  requirements 
for  nonprofit  organizations;  political  activities  by  charities 
(particularly  by  religions  and  social  welfare  organizations), 
PACs,  political  tax-exempt  organizations,  “hard”  money 
v.  “soft”  money;  fund-raising  regulations  (federal  and 
state);  fund-raising  strategies;  planned  giving,  grant¬ 
writing,  individual  “charitable  contributions.” 

Prerequisite:  Business  Associations.  Reed. 

Ocean  and  Coastal  Law,  Law  262 

3  hrs. 

A  study  of  legal  doctrines,  policy  choice,  and  policy  eval¬ 
uation  relating  to  the  allocation  and  use  of  ocean  and 
coastal  resources.  Areas  of  emphasis  include  international, 
national,  and  state  law  pertaining  to  marine  pollution; 
energy  production  through  utilization  of  outer  continen¬ 
tal  shelf  oil  and  gas  reserves;  thermal  energy  conversion 
and  other  methods;  the  utilization  of  fish  stocks  and  other 
food  resources  of  the  oceans;  the  exploitation  of  mineral 
resources;  waste  disposal;  and  the  problem  of  preservation 
of  the  ecological  and  physical  processes  of  the  marine 
environment  and  the  coastal  zone. 

Perspectives  on  European  Law,  Law  252E 

3  hrs. 

Topics  to  be  determined  by  visiting  European  faculty. 

Philosophy  of  Law,  Law  292 

3  hrs.,  spring 

Introduction  to  problems  in  the  philosophy  of  law,  under 
four  general  headings:  (1)  justification  (utilitarian  and 
nonutilitarian  theories  of  punishment;  fairness  and  utility 
in  tort  law;  the  normative  economic  approach  to  reme¬ 
dies);  (2)  responsibility  and  action  (actions  and  omissions; 
causation;  mental  states;  attempts;  insanity);  (3)  rights 
(nature  of  rights;  harm;  limits  of  the  law);  and  (4)  legal 
reasoning  (the  role  of  logic  in  legal  decision  making; 
precedent;  judicial  discretion;  hard  and  easy  cases). 
Corrado. 

Probate  Law,  Law  293 

3  hrs. 

An  introduction  to  the  law  of  intestate  succession,  wills, 
trusts,  future  interests,  and  administration,  approached 
from  the  perspective  of  the  planner  and  drafter.  Although 
some  tax  matters  are  considered,  the  course  focuses  on 
typical  small-  to  medium-sized  estates  in  which  federal 
tax  problems  do  not  predominate.  The  course  is  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  Trusts  and  Estates  for  students  who  do  not  expect 
estate  planning  or  real  estate  titles  to  be  significant  areas  of 
interest  but  who  want  some  acquaintance  with  issues  that 
arise  in  wills,  trusts,  and  future  interests.  The  course  is  not 
open  to  those  who  have  taken  Trusts  and  Estates. 

Professional  Responsibility,  Law  266 

2  hrs.,  fall  and  spring 

The  lawyer’s  obligation  to  clients,  the  courts,  and  the 
public.  The  organization  and  ethics  of  the  legal  profes¬ 
sion,  including  the  qualification,  admission,  and  discipline 
of  lawyers.  Agrawal,  Blakey,  Broun,  Yarbrough. 
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Professional  Responsibility  and  Legal  Practice, 

Law  266A 

3  hrs.,  spring 

This  course  focuses  on  issues  of  professional  ethics  and 
values  in  the  adversary  system,  particularly  in  litigation. 
Course  objectives  are  to  teach  students  to  recognize  ethi¬ 
cal  problems  in  terms  of  professional  rules,  customs,  and 
practices  and  in  the  broader  sense  of  ethics  generally;  to 
help  them  develop  the  habit  of  reflection  on  these  prob¬ 
lems  both  in  terms  ot  professional  values  and  their  per¬ 
sonal  lives;  and  to  encourage  them  to  develop  a  vision  of 
the  kind  of  lawyer  and  person  they  want  to  be.  Bennett. 

Professionalism  and  Morality,  Law  266M 

3  hrs.,  fall 

Includes  coverage  of  the  legal  professional  codes,  with 
additional  emphasis  on  the  content  of  morality,  the  reso¬ 
lution  of  moral  conflicts,  the  moral  analysis  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  codes,  and  the  definition  of  professionalism.  (May 
be  taken  in  lieu  of  Law  266,  the  standard  course  in  pro¬ 
fessional  responsibility,  in  satisfaction  of  the  professional 
responsibility  requirement  for  graduation.)  Haskell. 

Psychiatry  and  the  Law,  Law  260 

I  3  hrs.,  spring 

Focuses  on  three  issues:  the  manner  in  which  psychiatric 
|  concepts  and  techniques  can  be  used  to  understand  the 
|  motivation  and  actions  of  clients;  the  legal  issues  created 
by  delivery  of  services  to  the  mentally  ill  in  both  civil  and 
criminal  settings;  and  the  role  that  mental  health  profes- 
I  sionals  play  in  the  legal  system.  The  course  is  taught  by  a 
psychiatrist  and  emphasizes  discussions  of  general  con¬ 
cepts  and  controversies  rather  than  specific  case  analyses. 
Bromberger. 

Race  and  Gender,  Law  297 

3  hrs.,  spring 

This  course  involves  comparison  of  race,  gender,  and 
other  invidious  discriminatory  practices  as  they  affect 
social  and  economic  activities;  an  examination  of  how 
legal  rules  and  institutions  have  helped  to  maintain  or 
eliminate  American  societal  hierarchies  based  on  race  and 
gender  and  whether  these  rules  and  institutions  might 
play  a  different  role  in  the  future;  the  meaning  of  privi¬ 
lege,  subordmation/oppression;  the  implications  of  the 
intersection  of  race  and  gender.  Y arbrough. 

Race  and  Poverty:  Some  Constitutional 
Dimensions,  Law  249 

3  hrs. 

The  exploration  of  certain  developments  in  constitutional 
doctrine  affecting  the  legal  status  of  racial  minorities  and 
the  poor  from  post  Civil  War  era  to  the  present.  Review 
of  controversies  surrounding  adoption  of  the  Fourteenth 
J  Amendment,  focusing  on  the  intent  of  those  who  framed, 
i  and  others  who  opposed,  the  Equal  Protection  Clause; 
how  the  Supreme  Court  initially  applied  that  clause  dur¬ 
ing  the  latter  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries; 
judicial  expansion  of  Fourteenth  Amendment  protection 
for  Black  citizens  in  post  World  War  11  era;  present  diffi¬ 
culties  that  poor  and  minority  citizens  face  in  attaining 
equal  educational  opportunities;  and  how  constitutional 


and  statutory  law  assists,  or  inhibits,  these  groups  in 
achieving  a  minimally  adequate  education. 

Real  Estate  Finance,  Law  270 

2  hrs.,  fall 

The  law  of  real  property  security,  including  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  mortgages,  deeds  of  trust,  and  mortgage  substi¬ 
tutes.  Topics  such  as  priorities  among  security  interests; 
rights  on  default  and  foreclosure;  deficiency  judgments; 
mechanics’  liens;  and  the  secondary  mortgage  market  are 
considered.  Haskell. 

Real  Estate  Practice,  Law  275 

2  hrs. 

Problems  and  practices  in  representing  the  vendor  or  pur¬ 
chaser  of  various  kinds  of  real  estate,  with  emphasis  on 
single-family,  residential  transactions.  Contracts,  options, 
surveys,  descriptions,  title  examination,  title  objections, 
opinions  on  title,  title  insurance  and  coverage,  closing 
documents,  closings,  ethical  considerations.  Students  pre¬ 
pare  various  instruments  and  conduct  representative 
transactions.  Enrollment  is  limited  to  twenty  students. 

Remedies,  Law  274 

3  hrs.,  fall 

Coverage  includes  remedies  in  equity,  restitution,  and 
damages;  the  substantive  principles  of  equity  and  restitu¬ 
tion;  and  the  influence  of  remedy  and  substantive  law 
upon  each  other.  Coverage  of  the  damage  remedy 
includes  its  goals  and  basic  premises,  the  elements  and 
measure  of  recovery,  limitations  upon  recovery,  and  types 
of  punitive  awards.  Coverage  of  equitable  remedies 
includes  limitations  upon  the  exercise  of  equitable  juris¬ 
diction  and  such  traditional  equitable  remedies  as  specific 
performance,  injunction,  reformation,  and  rescission. 

Both  the  substantive  and  remedial  aspects  of  restitution 
are  examined.  Considerations  affecting  the  availability  of 
and  choice  among  remedies  are  explored.  Byrd. 

Sales  and  Secured  Transactions,  Law  276 

4  hrs.,  fall  and  spring 

Coverage  in  depth  of  the  sale  of  goods  and  secured  trans¬ 
actions  involving  personal  property  and  fixtures. 
Formation  of  the  contract  of  sale  warranties,  performance 
obligations,  risk  of  loss,  default,  monetary  and  other 
remedies.  Creation  and  perfection  of  security  interests, 
priorities,  and  remedies  upon  default.  Broome,  Brown, 
Clifford. 

Scientific  Theory  and  Method  for  Lawyers, 

Law  291 

3  hrs. 

A  course  designed  to  acquaint  nonspecialists  with  some  of 
the  scientific  principles  that  are  playing  an  increasingly 
important  role  in  the  resolution  of  legal  disputes. 
Discussion,  lecture,  problems,  and  simulation  are  used  to 
introduce  such  broadly  applicable  scientific  principles  as 
hypothesis  building  and  testing,  probability,  statistical 
inference,  and  the  experimental  method.  Examples  are 
drawn  from  diverse  disciplines,  including  engineering, 
economics,  statistics,  psychology,  and  anthropology. 
Emphasis  on  general  problems  with  scientific  expert  testi¬ 
mony.  No  scientific  background  required. 
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Securities  Regulation,  Law  278 

3  hrs.,  spring 

A  comprehensive  and  intensive  survey  of  the  statutes  and 
regulations  governing  the  distribution  of  securities,  trad¬ 
ing  of  securities  on  the  stock  exchanges  and  the  over-the- 
counter  markets,  the  regulation  of  broker-dealers,  and  the 
growing  role  of  institutional  investors.  Primary  focus  is 
placed  upon  the  Securities  Act  of  1933  and  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934,  with  limited  attention  to  state 
“Blue  Sky”  securities  legislation.  Prerequisite:  Business 
Associations  (may  be  taken  concurrently).  Hazen. 

Securities  Regulation,  Law  278W 

4  hrs.,  spring 

This  course  is  available  to  both  second-  and  third-year 
students.  Up  to  twelve  second-year  students  may  elect  to 
take  the  course  as  a  second-year  small  section.  Second- 
year  students  participating  on  this  basis  meet  an  additional 
hour  per  week  and  must  complete  short  writing  exercises 
including  drafting  an  opinion  letter,  selected  disclosure 
documents,  and  perhaps  a  timetable  and  checklist  for  a 
securities  offering.  Business  Associations  is  a  prerequisite. 
Three  hours  generally;  four  hours  for  second-year  stu¬ 
dents  enrolled  in  small  section  writing  program.  Hazen. 

Sex  Equality,  Law  281W 

3  hrs.,  spring 

An  in-depth  study  of  the  various  strains  of  feminist  theory 
that  have  applicability  in  the  law,  including  formal  equali¬ 
ty  theory,  radical  feminism,  cultural  feminism,  socialist 
feminism,  critical  race  feminist  theory,  lesbian  legal  theo¬ 
ry,  and  postmodern  feminism.  The  course  includes  an 
analysis  and  application  of  feminist  theory  to  selected 
areas  of  the  law,  including  violence  against  women  (rape, 
domestic  violence,  and  pornography);  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  (reproductive  rights,  birth  control,  child  care); 
women  and  education  (single-sex  schools,  gender  bias  in 
education,  particularly  legal  education,  and  gender  equity 
in  athletics);  women  and  waged  labor  (sex  segregation  in 
employment,  pay  equity,  and  sexual  harassment),  and  an 
inquiry  into  how  feminist  principles  may  affect  lawyering 
styles  and  substance.  Crain. 

Spanish  for  American  Lawyers,  Law  415 

3  hrs.,  spring 

The  purpose  of  this  course  will  be  to  prepare  students 
with  an  existing  knowledge  of  Spanish  to  read  legal  doc¬ 
uments  in  Spanish  and  to  conduct  interviews  and  conver¬ 
sations  on  legal  matters  with  Spanish-speaking  clients. 
Students  will  examine  the  problems  of  recent  immigrants 
to  this  country,  with  an  emphasis  on  immigration,  crimi¬ 
nal  social  welfare,  and  family  issues.  Students  will  also 
explore  the  use  of  Spanish  in  an  international  commercial 
context.  Vallecillo. 

Sports  Law,  Law  200 

3  hrs. 

This  course  considers  the  interaction  of  the  legal  system 
and  particular  topics  in  sports,  including  contractual  and 
business  obligations,  antitrust  aspects  of  professional 
sports,  regulation  of  agents,  drug  testing,  sports  violence, 
labor  relations,  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic 


Association  and  the  regulation  of  intercollegiate  sports, 
regulation  of  amateur  sports,  and  gender  discrimination  in 
athletics.  Contract,  antitrust,  labor,  tort,  professional 
responsibility,  and  constitutional  law  issues  are  explored. 

State  Constitutional  Law,  Law  234S 

3  hrs. 

An  examination  of  the  role  of  state  constitutions  and  state 
courts  in  the  development  of  constitutional  law,  judicial 
review  in  state  courts  of  constitutional  issues  arising  under 
federal  and  state  constitutions,  interpretation  of  state  con¬ 
stitutions  to  provide  greater  protection  of  citizens’  rights 
than  the  federal  provisions,  federal  review  of  state  consti¬ 
tutional  decisions  under  the  independent  and  adequate 
state  grounds  standard,  and  separation  of  powers  under 
state  constitutions.  Some  emphasis  is  given  to  the  plead¬ 
ing  and  litigating  of  state  constitutional  issues  in  civil  and 
criminal  actions. 

Taxation,  Corporate,  Law  284 

3  hrs.,  fall  and  spring 

Taxation  of  corporations,  corporate  dividend  and  liqui¬ 
dating  distributions,  corporate  organizations  and  reorgani¬ 
zations.  Prerequisites:  Income  Taxation,  Business 
Associations.  Tumier,  Zelenak. 

Taxation,  Estate  and  Gift,  Law  282 

2  hrs.,  fall 

Fundamentals  of  estate,  inheritance,  and  gift  taxation, 
with  applications  in  estate  planning.  Tumier. 

Taxation,  Income,  Law  280 

3  hrs.,  fall  and  spring 

A  study  of  basic  legal  problems  involved  in  the  federal 
and  state  income  tax  laws,  together  with  a  brief  examina¬ 
tion  of  income  tax  procedure.  Bryan,  Tumier,  Zelenak. 

Taxation,  Partnership,  Law  287 

2  hrs. 

Coverage  of  the  taxation  of  partnerships  as  well  as  the 
taxation  of  small  corporations  electing  S  status. 
Prerequisite:  Income  Taxation. 

Technology  and  Intellectual  Property,  Law  271 

3  hrs.,  spring 

An  examination  of  the  application  of  intellectual  property 
law  to  contemporary  technological  issues.  Brief  survey  of 
patent,  copyright,  and  trade  secret  law,  followed  by 
analysis  of  several  problems,  including  managing  employ¬ 
ment  relations  in  technology  companies,  and  protecting 
proprietary  interest  in  computer  hardware  and  software 
and  biotechnology.  No  prerequisites,  but  may  be  taken  in 
sequence  with  Intellectual  Property.  Conley. 

Trial  Advocacy,  Law  288 

3  hrs.,  fall  and  spring 

A  study  of  the  trial  as  part  of  the  legal  system.  Class  mem¬ 
bers  participate  in  demonstrations  of  various  trial  and  pre¬ 
trial  proceedings.  Successful  completion  of  the  course  in 
Evidence  is  a  prerequisite.  Enrollment  limited  to  eighteen 
students  in  each  section.  Becton,  Billings,  Fuller,  Hill, 
Johnson,  Maher,  Mills,  Rudolf,  Stem,  Swinson. 


Trusts  and  Estates,  Law  268C 

4  hrs.,  fall  and  spring 

This  course  covers  the  subjects  of  wills,  trusts,  fiduciary 
administration  and  future  interests,  in  summary  form. 

The  method  consists  exclusively  of  the  assignment  of 
strictly  textual  material  (the  professor’s  texts),  and  the 
analysis  of  problems  based  on  such  materials.  Not  open  to 
those  who  have  completed  Trusts  &  Estates  I  and/or  II  or 
Probate.  Haskell,  Link,  Orth. 

Trusts  and  Estates  I  and  II,  Law  268-269 

3  hrs.  each  semester 

This  course  deals  with  the  principles  and  problems  of  the 
transmission  of  wealth  from  generation  to  generation.  It 
examines  the  law  of  wills,  trusts,  fiduciary  administration, 
and  modem  future  interests.  Not  open  to  those  who  have 
completed  the  four-hour  Trusts  and  Estates  course,  or 
Probate. 

Seminars 

All  students  must  take  at  least  one  seminar  in  order  to 
graduate.  Second-year  students  are  eligible  for  admis¬ 
sion  to  any  seminar  not  filled  by  third-year  students. 

As  an  alternative,  the  seminar  requirement  may 
|  be  fulfilled  by  successful  completion  of  seminar  credit 
j  work  in  an  elective  course  in  which  the  instructor 
i  has  elected  to  offer  the  option  to  a  limited  number  of 
^  students  for  “seminar  credit.”  Conditions  and  guide - 
|  lines  for  each  such  offering  are  posted  by  the  instruc¬ 
tor  not  later  than  the  third  meeting  of  the  course,  and 
written  permission  of  the  instructor  must  be  obtained 
by  the  student. 

Administrative  Process  and  Advocacy,  Law  375 

3  hrs.,  spring 

As  the  major  item  of  their  work,  seminar  members  par¬ 
ticipate  in  a  simulated  administrative  law  case,  generally 
under  a  state  administrative  procedure  scheme.  Prior  to 
beginning  simulations,  students  prepare  memoranda  and 
discuss  selected  key  provisions  of  administrative  proce¬ 
dure  acts.  Students  then  select  a  simulated  case,  take  roles 
of  representing  the  parties  or  of  administrative  law  judge, 
prepare  memoranda,  conduct  hearings,  and  conclude 
with  judicial  review  (briefing  and  oral  argument), 
generally  on  a  civil  nonjury  calendar  before  a  judge  in  the 
courtroom  of  the  North  Carolina  Superior  Court. 
Prerequisite:  Administrative  Law,  except  by  permission  of 
the  professor.  Daye. 

Business  Planning,  Law  305 

3  hrs.,  spring 

A  study  of  the  organization,  operation,  and  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  business  corporations  in  terms  of  selected  problem 
areas  in  corporation  law,  securities  regulation,  and  taxa¬ 
tion.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  solving  realistic  and  practical 
problems  of  business  planning.  Business  Associations  and 
Corporate  Taxation  are  prerequisites  or  may  be  taken 
concurrently.  Securities  Regulation  is  helpful  but  not 
required.  Abel. 


Capital  Punishment,  Law  306 

3  hrs. 

An  examination  of  the  development  of  modern  capital 
punishment  law  in  the  United  States.  Each  student  will 
select  a  particular  issue  related  to  the  scope  of  the  seminar 
for  intensive  study,  culminating  in  a  seminar  paper. 

Constitutional  Adjudication,  Law  310 

3  hrs.,  spring 

Simulates  the  constitutional  adjudicative  process  by  acting 
as  the  “Supreme  Court.”  The  course  considers  cases  to 
which  the  seminar  has  granted  certiorari.  Two  students 
argue  each  case;  the  remaining  students  and  the  instructor 
act  as  the  court.  Writing  assignments  consist  of  majority, 
concurring,  and  dissenting  opinions  assigned  by  the 
instructor  in  his  role  as  chief  justice.  Prerequisites: 
Constitutional  Law  and  Criminal  Procedure: 

Investigation.  Loewy. 

Constitutional  History,  Law  364 

3  hrs. 

This  seminar  examines  the  early  development  of 
American  constitutional  discussion  from  the  ratification  of 
the  federal  constitution  to  the  eve  of  the  Jacksonian  era. 
Readings  include  congressional  debates,  presidential  doc¬ 
uments,  newspaper  essays,  and  judicial  opinions.  Among 
the  substantive  constitutional  themes  discussed  are  feder¬ 
alism,  judicial  review,  freedom  of  speech,  and  the  consti¬ 
tutional  protection  of  personal  liberty. 

Constitutional  Law,  Law  312 

3  hrs. 

Research,  writing,  and  discussion  of  topics  in  basic  con¬ 
stitutional  law  or  briefs  and  oral  arguments  of  cases  before 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

Constitutional  Theory,  Law  314 

3  hrs. 

A  consideration  of  the  broad  theoretical  perspectives 
underlying,  or  competing  for  attention  in,  our  system 
of  constitutional  government.  The  seminar  considers  the 
intellectual  and  historical  origins  of  various  provisions 
of  the  constitution  in  light  of  the  subsequent  general 
development  of  those  provisions  and  contemporary 
philosophical  commentary  on  the  role  of  the  constitution. 
The  seminar  may  study  the  relevant  classical  texts  of 
Hobbes,  Harrington,  Locke,  Hume,  Mill,  Montesquieu, 
and  John  Adams,  as  well  as  the  Federalist  and  Anti- 
Federalist  papers.  It  also  may  study  the  more  modern 
works  of  Bailyn,  Bickel,  Ely,  Epstein,  Nagel,  and  Wood. 
It  may  consider  the  biographies  of  jurists  who  played 
major  roles  in  the  development  of  constitutional  theory 
or  interpretation.  Finally,  it  may  focus  on  particular  issues 
as  case  studies,  such  as  the  concept  of  the  constitution  as 
supreme  law,  judicial  review,  or  the  religion  clauses. 

Critical  Race  Theory,  Law  302 

3  hrs.,  fall 

Critical  race  theory  invites  dialogue  on  the  role  of  law  in 
the  maintenance  and  elimination  of  racial  subordination. 
The  textbooks  will  be  Critical  Race  Theory:  llte  Key 
Writings  That  Formed  the  Movement  (Kimberle  Crenshaw 
and  others,  ed.  1 995)  and  Critical  Race  Theory:  The  Cutting 


Edge  (Richard  Delgado,  ed.  1995).  According  to  Toni 
Morrison’s  view  of  the  Crenshaw  text,  “it  will  be  unwise, 
if  not  impossible,  to  do  any  serious  work  on  race  without 
referencing  this  splendid  collection.”  Much  of  the  course 
will  test  her  observation.  Calmore. 

Cyberspace  Law,  Law  357C 

3  hrs.,  spring 

The  major  topics  covered  are  information  law,  the 
Internet,  the  World  Wide  Web,  privacy,  pornography, 
copyright  infringement,  software  on  the  Net,  encryption, 
access  to  the  Web,  communications  decency  act,  owner¬ 
ship  of  information,  authentication,  and  licensing  works 
for  the  Web.  Gasaway. 

Domestic  Law,  Law  377 

3  hrs.,  spring 

This  seminar  is  designed  for  students  who  have  a  very 
active  interest  in  learning  and  practicing  domestic  law. 
The  course  deals  with  issues  that  do  not  receive  adequate 
coverage  in  the  basic  family  law  course,  i.e.,  ethical  issues, 
issues  related  to  children  and  adoption,  pension  distribu¬ 
tion  issues,  and  complex  equitable  problems.  The  course 
deals  largely  with  North  Carolina  law  and  practice  and  is, 
therefore,  recommended  for  those  students  who  intend  to 
practice  family  law  in  North  Carolina.  Prerequisite: 

Family  Law.  Sharp. 

Estate  Planning,  Law  315 

3  hrs.,  spring 

Individual  investigation  and  reports  on  problems  in 
property,  estate,  trust,  future  interests,  insurance,  and 
tax  law  in  relation  to  the  arrangement  and  disposition  of 
an  estate  during  life  and  at  death.  Prerequisites:  Trusts  & 
Estates  I  or  Probate;  Estate  &  Gift  Taxation;  or  consent 
of  instructor.  Link,  Tumier. 

Ethical  Issues  in  Trusts  and  Estates,  Law  334 

3  hrs. 

Study  of  current  ethical  and  professional  responsibility 
issues  in  decedents’  estates  and  trusts,  including  fiduciary 
administration.  Consideration  is  given  to  professional 
responsibility  and  malpractice  issues  facing  lawyers  and  to 
ethical  and  legal  considerations  affecting  nonlawyers,  such 
as  individual  and  corporate  fiduciaries.  A  comparative 
perspective  is  sought  by  examining  the  treatment  of  simi¬ 
lar  issues  for  other  professions. 

Health  Policy  Issues,  Law  317 

3  hrs. 

Participants  examine  a  number  of  the  major  problem 
areas  in  the  health  care  system  of  the  United  States.  These 
include  health  care  financing,  access  to  health  care  ser¬ 
vices,  infrastructure  and  the  delivery  system  in 
rural/inner-city  areas,  discrimination  in  the  delivery  of 
health  services,  federal  and  state  health  care  reform, 
licensing  and  credentialing  of  providers,  human  experi¬ 
mentation,  informed  consent,  and  quality-of-care  issues. 

International  Law  of  Human  Rights,  Law  380 

3  hrs. 

Examination  of  both  the  principal  rules  of  international 
law  purporting  to  protect  human  rights  and  the  interna¬ 
tional  and  regional  structures  intended  to  implement 


those  protections.  Students  will  be  expected  to  examine 
either  significant  substantive  human  rights  issues  or  struc¬ 
tural  problems  of  human  rights  enforcement.  Familiarity 
with  the  basic  concepts  of  public  international  law  is 
helpful  but  not  required. 

International  Litigation,  Law  307 

3  hrs. 

This  seminar  addresses  issues  related  to  international 
litigation  such  as  jurisdiction,  mechanics  of  obtaining 
service  abroad,  gathering  evidence  abroad,  different 
methodologies  for  gathering  evidence  in  foreign  jurisdic¬ 
tions,  appellate  procedures,  litigation  abroad,  alternative 
dispute  resolution,  choice  of  law  and  forum,  evidence 
gathering  by  United  States  government  agencies,  and 
world  court  proceedings. 

Judicial  Process,  Law  326 

3  hrs.,  fall 

Considers  nature  and  dimensions  of  law,  scope  of  judicial 
lawmaking  function  under  various  theories  about  law, 
choice  points  in  the  judicial  process,  constraints  on  judi¬ 
cial  lawmaking  imposed  by  systemic  policies  or  values, 
methods  of  judicial  decision  making,  behavioral  and 
empirical  approaches  to  judicial  process,  statutory  con¬ 
struction,  and  justice  function  of  courts.  Briefly  examines 
influence  of  legal  education  on  judicial  lawmaking, 
enhanced  status  of  state  constitutions  injudicial  lawmak¬ 
ing,  key  individuals  in  American  judicial  tradition, 
and  practical  aspects  of  appellate  advocacy.  Reading 
assignments  from  writings  of  judges,  scholars,  and  court 
opinions.  Whichard. 

Judicial  Sentencing,  Law  358 

3  hrs.,  spring 

This  seminar  will  offer  an  overview  of  criminal  sentenc¬ 
ing,  its  present,  its  history,  and  its  future.  The  initial 
weeks  will  be  devoted  to  an  examination  of  basic  sen¬ 
tencing  issues,  including  competing  justifications  for  pun¬ 
ishment:  deterrence,  incapacitation,  retribution,  and  reha¬ 
bilitation.  At  least  two  sessions  will  be  devoted  to  an 
examination  of  North  Carolina's  new  structured  sentenc¬ 
ing  law.  Another  session  will  examine  federal  sentencing 
guidelines.  Several  sessions  will  be  dedicated  to  theories 
and  characteristics  of  various  forms  of  punishment, 
including  imprisonment,  probation,  special  probation  (or 
split  sentences),  electronic  monitoring,  “boot  camp,”  and 
day  reporting  centers.  A  number  of  in-state  experts  on 
correctional  issues  and  sentencing  alternatives  will  be 
invited  to  participate  in  various  classes  as  guest  lecturers 
and  discussion  leaders,  including  presentence  report  pre¬ 
parers,  defense  attorneys,  prosecutors,  and  correctional 
officials. 

One  special  feature  of  this  seminar  will  be  its  active 
involvement  of  eight  North  Carolina  Superior  Court 
judges,  to  be  selected  in  coming  months.  The  judges 
will  join  students  during  three  spring  weekends  at 
Southern  Pines,  North  Carolina  for  a  series  of  two-day 
workshops.  Each  workshop  will  examine  criminal  cases 
in  which  the  judges  themselves  have  imposed,  or  soon 
will  impose,  criminal  sentences.  During  the  workshops, 


students  and  judges,  under  the  joint  leadership  of 
Professor  Louis  Bilionis  and  James  Drennan  of  the 
Institute  of  Government,  will  engage  in  informal  discus¬ 
sions  of  their  own  sentencing  recommendations.  Each 
student  will  also  be  invited  to  intern  with  one  of  the  par¬ 
ticipating  judges  for  a  two-  or  three-day  period,  learning 
firsthand  about  the  life  of  a  judge  and  the  environment  of 
the  courthouse.  (All  expenses  of  the  three  weekend 
workshops,  and  of  the  internships,  will  be  paid  under  a 
grant  from  the  Edna  McConnell  Clark  Foundation.) 
Professor  Drennan  of  the  Institute  of  Government  will 
lead  the  weekly  seminars.  Drennan  and  Bilionis. 


Jurisprudence,  Law  320 

3  hrs. 

Underlying  every  legal  doctrine  is  a  philosophical  base 
that  consciously  or  unconsciously  incorporates  assump¬ 
tions  concerning  the  nature  of  reality,  of  knowledge,  of 
language,  and  of  human  beings.  The  seminar  seeks  to 
explore  these  bases  and  uses  a  wide  variety  of  sources, 
including  traditional  legal  material,  literature,  philosophy, 
psychology,  and  sociology. 

Law,  Culture,  and  Society,  Law  398 

3  hrs. 

The  anthropological  analysis  of  the  role  of  law  in  com¬ 
plex  industrial  societies  like  the  contemporary  United 
i  States.  Topics  include  the  cultural  context  of  law,  the 
,  ethnography  of  dispute  resolution,  law  and  economics, 
the  law’s  role  in  dealing  with  ethnic  conflict,  and  law  and 
j  gender. 


Law  and  Literature,  Law  347 

'  3  hrs.,  fall 

This  seminar  focuses  on  several  works  of  literary  merit 
(including  both  classics  and  lesser-known  works)  that 
raise  critical  issues  involving  law,  the  legal  process,  and 
the  effects  of  law  and  the  legal  process  upon  individuals 
and  society.  Issues  considered  may  include  the  lawyer’s 
image  in  America,  ethical  dilemmas  of  lawyers,  and  the 
ways  in  which  literature  reflects  and  defines  our  under¬ 
standing  of  other  people  and  our  notions  of  justice.  The 
seminar  may  also  consider  some  works  of  legal  scholars 
who  have  considered  whether  contemporary  techniques 
of  literary  criticism  may  be  adapted  to  the  interpretation 
of  legal  texts.  Bryan. 


Law  and  Social  Science,  Law  381 

3  hrs. 

Introduction  to  social  science  theories  about  the  resolu¬ 
tion  of  disputes,  exploration  of  the  role  of  social  science 
in  investigating  our  legal  process,  and  consideration  of  the 
uses  of  social  science  as  evidence.  The  seminar  includes 
review  of  the  writings  of  anthropologists  and  other  social 
scientists  on  the  topic  of  dispute  resolution,  discussion  of 
a  number  of  contemporary  social  science  approaches  to 
the  study  of  our  legal  system,  including  studies  of  the 
workings  of  the  jury  and  the  dynamics  of  courtroom 
communications;  and  focus  on  the  potential  for  use  and 
abuse  of  social  science  evidence. 


Law  and  Society  in  Changing  Nations,  Law  381C 

3  hrs.,  fall 

This  seminar  will  analyze  the  changing  law  in  nations  that 
have  undergone  major  political  and  social  upheaval  in 
recent  years.  Discussion  and  papers  would  center  around 
changes  in  South  Africa,  Russia,  and  Eastern  European 
countries.  Topics  might  include  constitutional  change, 
adaptation  of  the  law  to  social  and  economic  change,  and 
adaptation  of  the  legal  profession  and  legal  education  to 
social,  economic,  and  governmental  change.  Broun. 

Legal  History,  Law  303 

3  hrs. 

Supervised  research  and  writing  on  selected  topics  in 
Anglo-American  legal  history,  with  emphasis  on  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  doctrinal  change  and  political,  social, 
and  economic  conditions.  The  Legal  History  course  is 
recommended. 

Legal  Issues  in  Higher  Education,  Law  332 

3  hrs.,  spring 

A  study  of  the  business  operation  of  and  risk  management 
in  institutions  of  higher  education.  Issues  in  areas  such  as 
employment,  admissions,  academic  freedom,  tenure,  ath¬ 
letics,  student  rights,  management  of  institutional  funds, 
intellectual  property  rights,  and  university-industry  rela¬ 
tions  are  examined  within  the  framework  of  applicable 
laws  and  regulations,  institutional  rules,  academic  custom, 
and  societal  expectations.  Ehringhaus. 

Legal  Theory,  Law  382 

3  hrs. 

The  purpose  of  the  seminar  is  to  acquaint  the  participants 
with  the  culture  of  the  law  and  to  enable  them  to  clarify 
their  own  theories  of  law.  Extensive  consideration  is 
given  to  the  basic  theoretical  questions  about  law:  (1) 
What  is  law  (as  distinct  from  commands,  custom,  justice, 
morality)  and  (2)  What  should  be  the  relation  of  law  to 
justice  and  morality? 

Morality  and  Law,  Law  353 

3  hrs. 

This  seminar  examines  the  definition  of  morality  and  its 
application  to  the  analysis  of  legal  problems.  Prior  to  the 
seminar,  students  are  required  to  read  a  short  text  that 
presents  a  survey  of  moral  philosophy.  Assigned  readings 
are  on  moral  principles  and  their  application  to  legal 
problems.  Each  student  will  be  required  to  write  a  paper 
dealing  with  the  application  of  moral  principles  to  a  spe¬ 
cific  legal  problem  of  his  or  her  choice. 

National  Security  Law,  Law  374 

3  hrs.,  spring 

A  study  of  separation  of  powers  in  national  security  mat¬ 
ters;  presidential  war  powers;  the  War  Powers 
Resolution;  the  role  of  the  judiciaiy  in  national  security 
matters;  congressional  and  presidential  emergency  pow¬ 
ers;  operational  law  and  the  law  of  war;  internal  and  per¬ 
sonnel  security;  the  Freedom  of  Information  and  Privacy 
Acts;  access  to  national  security  information  in  the  federal 
courts;  and  restraints  on  disclosing  and  publishing  national 
security  information.  Everett  and  Silliman. 


Ocean  and  Coastal  Law,  Law  325 

3  hrs.,  spring 

This  seminar  focuses  on  selected  problems  involving  the 
use  of  ocean  and  coastal  resources.  Among  the  topics 
considered  are  the  public  trust  doctrine,  protection  of 
wetlands,  takings  doctrine,  the  role  of  the  navigation 
servitude,  state  coastal  development  regulation  programs, 
the  Fisheries  Conservation  and  Management  Act,  and 
calculation  of  damages  in  oil  and  chemical  pollution 
cases.  Enrollment  in  Ocean  and  Coastal  Law  is  permitted, 
but  is  not  a  prerequisite  for  this  seminar.  Kalo. 

Oral  History  of  Lawyers  and  Judges,  Law  354 

3  hrs. 

This  seminar  is  largely  devoted  to  field  work  in  gathering 
oral  histories  of  selected  North  Carolina  lawyers  and 
judges.  Students  are  instructed  in  the  techniques  of  gath¬ 
ering  and  maintaining  oral  histories.  Each  student 
researches  and  interviews  a  lawyer  or  judge,  helps  refine 
tapes  and  transcripts  for  deposit  in  the  Law  Library  and 
the  Southern  Historical  Collection  in  Wilson  Library,  and 
makes  an  oral  presentation  to  the  class  and  writes  a  semi¬ 
nar-quality  paper  on  the  life  story  collected.  The  seminar 
is  designed  to  bring  students  in  close  contact  with  work¬ 
ing  lawyers  and  judges,  to  expose  them  to  the  realities  of 
the  problems,  opportunities,  and  personalities  actively 
engaged  in  the  profession,  and  to  preserve  what  they  find 
for  posterity. 

Patent  Law,  Law  357 

3  hrs.,  spring 

Practical  aspects  of  patent  law  practice.  The  seminar 
includes  evaluating  inventions  and  advising  clients;  draft¬ 
ing  patent  applications  and  claims;  prosecuting  patent 
applications  before  the  United  States  Patent  and 
Trademark  Office;  interference  proceedings;  counseling 
clients  regarding  infringement  liability  and  damages; 
infringement  and  patent  validity  litigation,  including  trial 
techniques  and  appellate  practice;  foreign  practice;  licens¬ 
ing,  antitrust  constraints;  design  patents,  trade  dress,  and 
anti-counterfeiting.  Bell. 

Philosophy  of  Law,  Law  348 

3  hrs. 

This  seminar  deals  with  the  analysis  of  a  single  legal  con¬ 
cept.  Possible  topics  include  responsibility,  action,  rights, 
and  legal  reasoning. 

Political  and  Civil  Rights,  Law  316 

3  hrs. 

Discussion  of  problems  of  free  speech  and  assembly,  of 
separation  of  church  and  state,  and  of  equal  protection  in 
light  of  their  recurrence  on  the  current  scene.  Students 
write  briefs  and  memoranda  about  pending  cases  and 
pending  issues. 

Property  and  the  Constitution,  Law  369 

3  hrs. 

Constitutional  provisions  protecting  property  takings,  due 
process,  and  K  clause.  Emphasis  on  land  use  and  employ¬ 
ment  as  specific  examples  by  which  to  explore  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  private  property.  Prerequisite:  Constitutional 
Law. 


Studies  in  Russian  Law,  Law  384 

3  hrs. 

Introduction  to  the  law  of  Russia:  prerevolutionary 
Russian  law;  Soviet  constitutions  and  the  court  system; 
the  development  of  Soviet  criminal  law  and  procedure; 
the  development  of  Soviet  civil  law  and  procedure;  and 
the  current  state  of  Russian  law. 

Supreme  Court  Practice  and  Appellate  Advocacy, 
Law  311 

3  hrs. 

A  clinical  study  of  the  elements  of  effective  advocacy 
before  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  Emphasis  is 
given  to  jurisdiction  and  procedures  and  internal  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  with  primary  attention  given 
to  the  preparation  of  a  petition  for  writ  of  certiorari. 

Torts,  Law  335 

3  hrs.,  spring 

Each  student  is  required  to  write  a  major  research  paper. 
A  student  may  select  any  topic  in  the  area  of  tort  law  or 
tort  remedies.  Each  student  must  make  an  oral  presenta¬ 
tion  and  critique  another  student’s  work.  Byrd. 

Unfair  or  Deceptive  Acts  and  Practices  Under 
State  Law,  Law  359 

3  hrs.,  fall 

This  seminar  focuses  on  research,  writing,  and  discussion 
of  specific  issues  in  consumer  law.  The  area  of  study 
varies  from  year  to  year.  Possible  areas  include  the  federal 
Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act,  state  retail  installment 
sales  acts,  and  federal  and  state  laws  relating  to  unfair  and 
deceptive  trade  practices.  Clifford. 

Independent  Research 

Independent  Research,  Law  399 

Maximum  3  hrs. 

A  student  may  pursue  an  independent  research  project 
under  the  supervision  of  a  faculty  member  who  has  a  spe¬ 
cial  interest  in  that  area.  Consent  of  the  faculty  member 
must  be  obtained  before  registering  for  the  course.  No 
faculty  member  is  obligated  to  accept  any  proposal. 
Course  credit  up  to  a  maximum  of  three  credit  hours 
must  be  agreed  upon  by  the  student  and  the  faculty 
member  before  the  project  begins.  The  project  is  graded 
in  accordance  with  general  law  school  standards.  In  no 
event  will  the  hour  credit  be  increased  or  decreased  after 
the  initial  determination  of  credit.  Failure  to  satisfy  the 
agreed  hour  credit  will  call  for  a  failing  grade. 
Independent  research  credit  may  be  conferred  for  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  three  hours  during  a  student’s  law  school  career. 
Faculty. 

Courses  in  Other  University  Departments 

A  student  may  be  granted  permission  by  the  dean  to 
take  course  work  in  other  graduate  divisions  of  the 
University  for  up  to  three  hours  of  credit  toward  the 
law  degree  upon  showing  the  dean  or  her  delegate 
that  the  course  will  contribute  significandy  to  his  or 
her  legal  education.  Students  must  obtain  permission 
before  enrolling  in  the  course.  A  grade  of  P  or  better 


(on  the  basis  of  the  usual  graduate  school  grading 
criteria  of  H,  P,  L,  and  F)  will  be  transferred  to  the 
student’s  law  record  on  a  credit  basis.  The  grade  will 
not  be  averaged  into  the  student’s  cumulative  grade 
point  average. 

This  policy  is  not  designed  to  affect  in  any 
way  the  continuing  opportunities  available  to  law 
students  to  take  or  audit  courses  in  other  divisions 
of  the  University  on  a  noncredit  (toward  the  law 
degree)  basis. 


Interinstitutional  Program 

Students  wishing  to  take  courses  not  regularly  offered 
at  UNC-Chapel  Hill  at  either  Duke  Law  School  or 
North  Carolina  Central  Law  School  should  individu¬ 
ally  determine  their  availability  and  then  see  the 
School  of  Law’s  Registrar  for  registration  procedures. 
There  is  no  additional  tuition  charge  for  courses  taken 
through  the  interinstitutional  program  during  the  aca¬ 
demic  year.  Summer  school,  however,  is  not  covered 
by  the  program.  Students  may  not  fulfill  their  seminar 
requirement  by  taking  a  seminar  at  these  institutions. 


Summer  Session  at  the  School  of  Law 

Several  courses  running  for  seven  and  one-half  weeks 
and  several  courses  running  for  five  and  one-half 
weeks  are  expected  to  be  offered.  Students  who  attend 
for  seven  and  one-half  weeks  may  qualify  for  one-half 
of  a  semester  of  residency.  Courses  are  taught  by  both 
resident  and  visiting  faculty. 

All  summer  session  courses  are  open  to:  (1)  stu¬ 
dents  in  this  law  school;  (2)  duly  accepted  apphcants 
for  admission  to  advanced  standing;  and  (3)  advanced 
students  in  good  standing  in  any  law  school  that  is  a 
member  of  the  Association  of  American  Law  Schools 
or  approved  by  the  American  Bar  Association  Section 
of  Legal  Education  and  Admission  to  the  Bar,  even 
though  such  students  do  not  expect  to  become  candi¬ 
dates  for  this  law  school’s  degree  ofjuris  Doctor.  A 
student  in  this  third  category  may  be  accepted  for  the 
summer  session  without  submitting  a  transcript,  upon 
certification  from  the  dean  of  the  law  school  last 
attended  that  he  or  she  is  eligible  to  return  to  that 
school.  No  student  will  be  permitted  to  enroll  in  more 
than  two  courses  per  term. 

Announcements  of  courses  to  be  offered  in  sum¬ 
mer  1998,  precise  dates,  and  tuition  and  fees  are  avail¬ 
able  on  request  dunng  spring  1998. 


Summer  Session  1997 

Courses  Offered  May  1 1-July  5 

Education  Law 

John  C.  Boger 

Income  Taxation 

Patricia  L.  Bryan 

Probate  Law 

Brian  Bromberger 

University  of  New  South  Wales,  Australia 

Sports  Law 

Marilyn  V.  Yarbrough 

Trial  Advocacy 

David  S.  Rudolf 

Joint  Degree  and  Dual  Degree  Programs 

J.D. /Master  of  Regional  Planning  (M.R.P.) 

The  combined  degrees  of  J.D.  and  Master  of  Regional 
Planning  may  be  earned  in  four  years,  including  one 
summer  session,  by  enrollment  in  the  joint  program  of 
the  School  of  Law  and  the  Department  of  City  and 
Regional  Planning.  Admission  to  each  school  must  be 
gained  independently.  The  complete  prescribed  first- 
year  curriculum  of  the  Law  School  must  be  taken  as  a 
unit  and  certain  planning  courses  are  required.  The 
remainder  of  the  curriculum  is  completely  elective, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  a  joint  faculty  committee  of 
both  schools.  A  candidate  must  successfully  complete 
the  combination  of  74  semester  hours  in  the  School  of 
Law  and  36  semester  hours  in  the  Department  of  City 
and  Regional  Planning. 

Material  describing  the  program  in  greater  detail 
is  available  from  the  Admissions  Office  or  from  the 
chairman,  Department  of  City  and  Regional  Planning, 
New  East  Building,  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill,  Chapel  Hill,  NC  27599. 

Dean  Judith  Wegner  is  law  school  adviser  for  this 
program. 

J.D. /Master  of  Business  Administration 
(M.B.A.) 

The  combined  degrees  of  J.D.  and  Master  of  Business 
Administration  may  be  earned  in  four  years  by  enroll¬ 
ment  in  the  joint  program  of  the  School  of  Law  and 
the  Kenan-Flagler  Business  School.  Admission  to  each 
school  must  be  gained  independently.  In  the  pro¬ 
gram’s  first  year,  candidates  must  take  the  complete 
prescribed  first-year  curriculum  in  either  law  or  in 
business  and  in  the  second  year,  that  of  the  other 
school.  In  the  third  and  fourth  years,  elective  law 
courses  and  prescribed  business  courses  make  up 
the  remainder  of  the  curriculum.  A  candidate  must 


successfully  complete  the  combination  of  74  semester 
hours  in  the  Law  School  and  49  semester  hours  in  the 
Business  School. 

A  law  student  interested  in  this  joint  degree 
should  plan  to  take  the  Graduate  Management 
Admission  Test  (GMAT)  at  its  October  administration 
(dunng  the  student’s  first  year  of  law  school)  and  sub¬ 
mit  the  business  school  application  by  December  or 
January.  Material  describing  the  program  in  greater 
detail  is  available  from  the  Admissions  Office  or  from 
the  executive  director,  M.B.A.  Program,  Kenan- 
Flagler  Business  School,  Carroll  Hall,  The  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  Chapel  Hill,  NC 
27599. 

Professor  Thomas  Hazen  is  faculty  adviser  for  this 
program. 

J.D. /Master  of  Public  Administration 
(M.P.A.) 

The  degrees  of  J.D.  and  Master  of  Public 
Administration  may  be  earned  in  four  years  of  class 
work  and  an  additional  three  to  nine  months  of 
internship  by  enrollment  in  the  dual  degree  program 
of  the  School  of  Law  and  the  UNC-Chapel  Hill 
Master  of  Public  Administration  Program.  Admission 
to  the  School  of  Law  and  the  M.P.A.  program  must 
be  gained  independently. 

A  total  of  86  semester  hours  is  required  for  the 
J.D.  Three  of  the  86  hours  may  be  courses  from  the 
M.P.A.  curriculum.  A  total  of  54  semester  hours  is 
required  for  the  M.P.A.  Nine  of  the  hours  may  be 
from  the  J.D.  curriculum.  Thus,  both  degrees  can  be 
completed  in  a  total  of  131  semester  hours,  with  prior 
approval  of  a  dual  degree  plan  of  study. 

J.D. /Master  in  Public  Policy 
(M.P.P.)  (Duke  University) 

The  combined  degrees  of  J.D.  and  Master  in  Public 
Policy  may  be  earned  in  four  years  by  enrollment  in 
the  joint  program  of  the  School  of  Law  and  the 
Sanford  Institute  of  Public  Policy  at  nearby  Duke 
University.  Admission  to  each  school  must  be  gained 
independently. 

The  first  academic  year  is  spent  exclusively  in  the 
Law  School,  the  second  year  is  spent  exclusively  in  the 
Institute  of  Public  Policy,  and  the  third  and  fourth 
years  are  spent  mainly  in  the  Law  School,  but  with 
one  public  policy  sciences  course  each  semester.  A 
candidate  must  successfully  complete  a  combination  of 
74  semester  hours  in  the  Law  School  and  30  semester 
hours  in  the  Institute  of  Public  Policy. 

Material  describing  the  program  in  greater  detail 
is  available  on  request  from  the  Admissions  Office  or 
from  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies,  Sanford 


Institute  of  Public  Policy,  Box  90239,  Duke 
University,  Durham,  NC  27708. 

Program  in  Law,  Medicine,  and  Health 
Care  (Including  the  J.D./M.P.H. 

Combined  Degrees) 

Courses  in  health  law  and  related  fields  are  often 
offered  at  the  UNC-Chapel  Hill  School  of  Law. 

In  addition,  second-  and  third-year  law  students, 
with  the  approval  of  the  associate  dean  and  the  pro¬ 
gram  director,  may  enroll  in  certain  courses  at  the 
UNC-Chapel  Hill  School  of  Public  Health  and  the 
UNC-Chapel  Hill  School  of  Medicine.  (A  maximum 
of  three  credits  from  these  courses  can  be  counted 
toward  the  law  school  degree.) 

Students  interested  in  pursuing  a  specialized 
career  in  health  law  or  in  a  more  intensive  and  super¬ 
vised  program  of  course  work  and  research  related  to 
medicine  and  health  care  may  apply  for  the  combined 
degrees  of  J.D.  and  M.P.H.  Application  to  this  pro¬ 
gram,  which  enables  the  completion  of  both  degrees 
in  four  years,  may  be  made  before  entering  or  after 
completing  any  year  of  law  school.  Admission  to  both 
schools  must  be  gained  independently.  A  candidate 
must  successfully  complete  86  semester  hours  in  the 
Law  School  and  30  hours  in  the  School  of  Public 
Health. 

Ordinarily,  joint  degree  students  begin  with  the 
Law  School’s  prescribed  first-year  curriculum. 
Following  their  first  or  second  year,  the  students  spend 
a  year  in  residence  at  the  School  of  Public  Health  and 
at  least  one  summer  in  a  selected  field  training  experi¬ 
ence.  They  also  initiate  a  research  project  and  may 
qualify  for  credit  by  additional  writing  or  field  training 
experiences  under  the  supervision  of  program  faculty 
and  affiliates. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  from 
Associate  Dean  Jack  Boger,  School  of  Law,  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  Chapel 
Hill,  NC  27599. 

J.D. /Master  of  Social  Work  (M.S.W.) 

The  degrees  of  J.D.  and  Master  of  Social  Work  may 
be  earned  at  the  School  of  Law  and  the  UNC-Chapel 
Hill  Master  of  Social  Work  program  in  a  dual  degree 
program  that  the  two  schools  are  currently  develop¬ 
ing.  Admission  to  the  School  of  Law  and  the  M.S.W. 
Program  must  be  gained  independently. 

A  candidate  for  the  dual  degree  must  successfully 
complete  the  combination  of  74  hours  in  the  Law 
School  and  50  hours  in  the  School  of  Social  Work. 
Field  work  is  an  essential  component  of  the  course  of 
study  leading  to  the  M.S.W. 


Further  information  may  be  obtained  from 
Associate  Dean  Jack  Boger,  School  of  Law,  and 
Associate  Dean  Janice  Schopler,  School  of  Social 
Work,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill,  Chapel  Hill,  NC  27599. 

Scholastic  Standards  and  Regulations 

Grading  Scale 

Grades  are  assigned  on  a  numerical  scale  ranging  from 
4.0  to  0.0.  A  grade  of  .7  is  considered  the  lowest  pass¬ 
ing  grade.  In  rare  instances  a  grade  of  4.3  may  be 
awarded  in  recognition  of  exceptionally  high  perfor¬ 
mance. 

For  classes  entering  in  the  fall  of  1993  and  there- 
I  after,  an  annual  cumulative  grade  point  average  of 
1.85  is  required  for  eligibility  to  continue  in  school, 
and  a  cumulative  grade  point  average  of  1.85  is 
required  for  graduation.  For  students  who  entered  law 
school  before  the  fall  of  1993,  an  annual  cumulative 
grade  point  average  of  1.7  is  required  for  eligibility  to 
continue  in  school,  and  a  cumulative  grade  point 
average  of  1.7  is  required  for  graduation. 

The  required  annual  average  for  each  year  is 
computed  and  exclusions  determined  only  at  the  end 
I  of  the  spring  semester  in  each  year.  The  average 
required  for  graduation  is  computed  whenever  the 
student  has  completed  the  required  amount  of  work. 

Dean’s  List 

All  students  who  attain  an  average  of  3.0  or  better  in 
any  semester  (but  not  summer  terms)  are  named  to  the 
Dean’s  List  for  that  semester. 

Course  Load  Per  Semester 

The  normal  amount  of  work  for  second-  and  third- 
year  students  is  12  to  14  class  hours  per  week;  the 
maximum  is  16,  unless  the  associate  dean  grants  special 
;  permission  to  take  more.  Students  with  burdensome 
responsibilities  will  be  required  to  register  for  less  than 
the  normal  course  load  in  the  School  of  Law. 

A  regular  semester  is  defined  to  include  ten  or 
more  hours  of  credit.  No  student  passing  fewer  than 
ten  hours  will  be  considered  to  fully  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  residence  for  University  degrees  or  for 
the  state  bar  examinations.  Special  regulations  are 
applicable  to  the  summer  session.  Residence  require¬ 
ments  may  not  be  waived. 

Dropping/Adding  Courses 

Students  who  fail  to  attend  at  least  one  of  the  first  two 
class  meetings  of  a  second-  or  third-year  course  that 


third-year  course  or  seminar  that  meets  only  once  a 
week  and  has  a  waiting  list  will  be  dropped  from  the 
course  unless  excused  for  illness  or  other  good  cause 
by  the  associate  dean.  Such  excuse  normally  must  be 
obtained  in  advance. 

Students  are  not  permitted  to  drop  or  add  any 
course  after  deadlines  except  under  unusual  circum¬ 
stances,  such  as  extended  absence  because  of  illness  of 
the  student  or  in  the  student’s  family.  Such  changes 
must  be  approved  by  the  associate  dean. 

Auditing 

Students  may  audit  classes  in  which  space  is  available, 
provided  permission  is  obtained  from  the  instructor 
and  the  associate  dean.  Permission  should  not  be 
sought  unless  the  student  intends  to  attend  class  regu¬ 
larly  for  the  entire  semester.  Persons  not  enrolled  in 
the  law  school  or  another  school  or  department  of  the 
University  ordinarily  may  not  audit  law  classes.  No 
record  is  kept  of  courses  audited,  and  no  fees  are 
charged  to  full-time  students. 

Examinations 

In  first-year  courses  practice  examinations  are  held  in 
October  for  advisory  purposes  only  and  are  not 
recorded  or  counted  in  student  averages.  Final  exami¬ 
nations  are  held  at  the  end  of  each  semester  in  all 
courses  except  seminars. 

No  student  is  required  to  repeat  any  course  in 
which  he  or  she  made  a  course  grade  of  F/0.0,  unless 
the  course  is  required  for  graduation.  In  the  event  the 
student  elects  to  repeat  a  course,  he  or  she  may  do  so 
the  next  time  the  course  is  regularly  given  following 
the  failure;  both  grades  are  recorded  and  averaged  in 
the  respective  years  in  which  they  are  awarded. 

A  student  may  reschedule  one  examination  in  the 
following  situations  only: 

1 .  When  the  student  has  two  exams  on  the  same  day; 

2.  When  the  student  has  one  exam  on  the  afternoon 
of  one  day  and  one  on  the  morning  of  the  next; 

3.  When  the  student  has  one  exam  each  day  for  three 
consecutive  days;  or 

4.  The  dean  (or  delegate  thereof),  after  consultation 
with  the  faculty  involved,  adjusts  the  examination 
schedule  for  sound  academic  reasons  that  may  include 
illness,  emergency  situations,  or  other  compelling  aca¬ 
demic  reasons. 

A  request  to  reschedule  an  exam  under  these 
rules  shall  be  submitted  not  later  than  the  close  of  the 
fifth  working  day  prior  to  the  date  on  which  the  exam 
is  scheduled. 


Attendance  and  Exclusion 

Any  student  who  fails  to  maintain  the  required 
scholastic  average  for  any  academic  year  is  automati¬ 
cally  excluded  from  the  School  of  Law  at  the  close  of 
the  spring  semester  in  the  year  in  which  such  failure 
occurs. 

Accreditation  standards  provide  that  regular  and 
punctual  class  attendance  is  necessary  to  satisfy  resi¬ 
dence  and  class  hours  requirements. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  school  that  all  students 
should  regularly  attend  class.  The  method  of  enforcing 
this  policy  in  any  particular  course  is  left  to  the 
instructor  of  that  course.  Enforcement  methods  may 
include  lowering  the  grade  of  any  student  too  fre¬ 
quently  absent,  or,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  dean, 
dismissing  such  a  student  from  the  course.  Further,  the 
faculty  may  dismiss  from  the  school  at  any  time  a  stu¬ 
dent  who  is  too  frequently  absent  from  classes. 

Faculty  may  dismiss  from  the  school  at 
any  time  students  who,  in  their  judgment,  are  not 
making  sufficient  progress  to  warrant  continuing  in 
the  school.  Any  individual  instructor  may,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  dean,  dismiss  a  student  from  a 
course  at  any  time  for  unsatisfactory  work  or  other 
cause. 

If  the  student’s  overall  performance  (including 
academic  performance,  promise,  fitness,  and  appropri¬ 
ate  moral  character)  is  considered  unsatisfactory,  the 
dean  or  her  designee  will  make  appropriate  recom¬ 
mendations  and  counsel  the  student  about  his  or  her 
difficulties.  The  student  may  be  dismissed  if,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  dean,  he  or  she  does  not  show  suffi¬ 
cient  promise  to  continue  in  law  school. 

Withdrawals 

If  a  student  wishes  to  withdraw  at  any  time  other  than 
at  the  end  of  a  term,  a  formal  withdrawal,  which  is 
prerequisite  to  honorable  dismissal  or  reentrance  to 
this  institution,  must  be  approved  by  the  dean.  Such  a 
withdrawal  will  be  approved  only  after  full  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  circumstances  and  after  the  lapse  of 
twenty-four  hours  from  the  time  the  first  application 
is  filed  with  the  dean.  The  withdrawal  form,  after 
being  approved  by  the  dean,  must  be  filed  promptly 
with  the  School  of  Law  Registrar. 

A  student  withdrawing  within  the  first  nine 
weeks  of  a  term  may  procure  a  pro  rata  refund  of 
tuition  paid. 

Students  who  withdraw  from  the  school 
voluntarily  after  successfully  completing  a  minimum 
of  one  full-time  semester  may  return  but  must  com¬ 
plete  all  requirements  for  the  J.D.  degree  within 


five  years  from  their  initial  matriculation.  See  the 
School  of  Law  Registrar  for  more  information. 

Readmission 

Each  student  admitted  to  the  School  of  Law  is 
presumed  to  be  able,  through  diligent  effort,  to 
complete  law  study  without  academic  failure.  No 
student,  therefore,  who  is  excluded  will  be  readmitted 
unless  he  or  she  persuades  the  faculty’s  readmission 
committee  that  there  is  substantial  likelihood  that  he 
or  she  will  successfully  complete  law  study  if  readmit¬ 
ted.  The  committee  gives  due  consideration  to  all  fac¬ 
tors  positively  indicating  such  likelihood. 

Students  who  withdraw  from  the  Law  School 
voluntarily  may  be  readmitted  within  a  five-year 
period. 

The  Honor  System 

For  almost  a  century,  students  at  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  have  accepted  responsi¬ 
bility  for  their  own  conduct  and  discipline  in  academ¬ 
ic  and  nonacademic  affairs.  The  student  body  defined 
this  responsibility  in  two  codes,  the  Honor  Code  and 
the  Campus  Code.  These  codes  and  provisions  for 
their  enforcement  have  been  incorporated  into  the 
Instrument  of  Student  Judicial  Governance,  which  has 
been  formally  adopted  by  the  student  body,  approved 
by  the  Faculty  Council,  and  approved  by  the  chancel¬ 
lor.  Acceptance  by  a  student  of  enrollment  in  the 
University  presupposes  a  commitment  to  these  codes 
and  to  the  principles  of  self-regulation  on  which  their 
continued  viability  rests. 

The  School  of  Law  attorney  general,  who  is 
appointed  by  the  Student  Bar  Association,  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  enforcement  of  the  Honor  Code  at  the 
Law  School. 

The  Honor  Code 

It  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  every  student  at  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  to  obey 
and  to  support  the  enforcement  of  the  Honor  Code, 
which  prohibits  lying,  cheating,  or  stealing  when  these 
actions  involve  academic  processes  or  University,  stu¬ 
dent,  or  academic  personnel  acting  in  an  official 
capacity. 

Academic  work  is  a  joint  enterprise  involving 
faculty  and  students.  Both  have  a  fundamental  invest¬ 
ment  in  the  enterprise  and  both  must  share  responsi¬ 
bility  for  ensuring  its  integrity. 

Responsibility  of  Students 

1.  To  conduct  all  academic  work  within  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  Honor  Code,  which  prohibits  the  giving 


!  or  receiving  of  unauthorized  aid  in  all  academic 
I  processes. 

:2.  To  consult  with  faculty  and  other  sources  to  clarify 
the  meaning  of  plagiarism;  to  learn  the  recognized 
techniques  of  proper  attribution  of  sources  used  in  the 
preparation  of  written  work;  and  to  identify  allowable 
i  resource  materials  or  aids  to  be  used  during  examina- 
i  tion  or  in  completion  of  any  graded  work. 

,3.  To  sign  a  pledge  on  all  graded  academic  work  certi- 
jpying  that  no  unauthorized  assistance  has  been 
received  or  given  in  the  completion  of  the  work. 

1.  To  comply  with  faculty  regulations  designed  to 
'  reduce  the  possibility  of  cheating  such  as  removing 
I  unauthorized  materials  or  aids  from  the  room  and  pro¬ 
jecting  one’s  own  examination  paper  from  the  view  of 
jathers. 

5.  To  maintain  the  confidentiality  of  examinations  by 
divulging  no  information  concerning  an  examination, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  another  student  who  has  yet 
.  o  write  that  same  examination. 

p.  To  report  any  instance  in  which  reasonable  grounds 
exist  to  believe  that  a  student  has  given  or  received 
[unauthorized  aid  in  graded  work.  Such  report  should 
;  ue  made  to  the  Office  of  the  Student  Attorney 
i  General  or  the  Office  of  Student  Affairs. 

1 7.  To  cooperate  with  the  Office  of  the  Student 
\ttomey  General  and  the  defense  counsel  in  the 
nvestigation  and  trial  of  any  incident  of  alleged  viola- 
uon,  including  the  giving  of  testimony  when  called 
upon.  Nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  to  contra- 
l/ene  a  student’s  rights  enumerated  in  section  V.A.2.b. 
if  the  Instrument  of  Student  Judicial  Governance. 

The  Campus  Code 

t  shall  be  the  further  responsibility  of  every  student  to 
ibide  by  the  Campus  Code;  namely,  to  conduct  one- 
elf  so  as  not  to  impair  significantly  the  welfare  or  the 
■ducational  opportunities  of  others  in  the  University 
rommunity. 

All  nonacademic  conduct  that  infringes  upon  the 
ights  or  welfare  of  others  at  the  University  is  thus 
■mbodied  in  the  Campus  Code.  Violations  of  the 
dampus  Code  are  handled  in  the  same  manner  as  vio- 
ations  of  the  Honor  Code. 


Procedure  for  Reporting 

Violations  of  either  the  Honor  Code  or  Campus  Code 
may  be  reported  directly  by  the  observer  to  the 
Student  Attorney  General  or  the  Office  of  the  Dean 
of  Student  Affairs.  If  practicable,  the  observer  can 
request  that  the  accused  student  turn  him-  or  herself 
in  for  the  alleged  violation  within  twenty-four  hours 
before  the  matter  is  directly  reported.  Faculty  mem¬ 
bers  who  have  cause  to  turn  in  a  student  proceed  in 
the  same  manner. 

Student  Judicial  System 

Complete  information  on  the  Student  Judicial  System, 
including  the  Code  of  Student  Conduct,  procedures 
for  hearings,  appeals,  sanctions,  and  guaranteed  student 
rights  may  be  obtained  in  the  Instrument  of  Student 
Judicial  Governance,  which  is  provided  to  each  enter¬ 
ing  student  and  is  available  in  the  Student  Attorney 
General’s  office  and  the  Division  of  Student  Affairs. 

Requirements  for  the  Degree  of 
Juris  Doctor  (J.D.) 

Juris  Doctor 

The  degree  of  Juris  Doctor  is  conferred  upon  a  stu¬ 
dent  who  has  studied  law  for  a  period  of  at  least  three 
academic  years  (six  semesters)  and  has  satisfactonly 
completed  enough  subjects,  required  and  elective,  to 
make  up  an  aggregate  of  eighty-six  semester  hours. 
Five  regular  semesters  and  two  summer  sessions  of 
seven  and  one-half  weeks  in  which  at  least  five  credit 
hours  are  taken  in  each  session,  are  sufficient  to  com¬ 
ply  with  the  residence  requirements.  Residence 
requirements  may  not  be  waived,  and  students  should 
plan  their  programs  to  avoid  deficiencies. 

A  regular  semester  is  defined  to  include  ten  or 
more  hours  of  credit.  No  student  passing  fewer  than 
ten  hours  will  be  considered  to  fully  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  residence  for  University  degrees  or  for 
the  state  bar  examinations.  Special  regulations  are 
applicable  to  the  summer  session.  Residence  require¬ 
ments  may  not  be  waived. 

All  degree  candidates  must  complete  a  course  in 
professional  responsibility  (Law  266,  266A,  266B, 
266C,  266L,  or  266M)  in  the  second  year. 

Students  are  required  to  complete  successfully  a 
second-year  small  section  course  that  incorporates  spe¬ 
cially  tailored  writing  assignments,  as  well  as  a  seminar, 
during  the  third  year  as  described  above  under 
Program  of  Instruction. 

Memoranda  written  during  summer  employment 
or  based  on  research  done  during  summer  employ¬ 
ment  do  not  qualify  for  academic  credit. 


The  School  of  Law  reserves  the  right  to  change 
rules  and  requirements  governing  instruction  and 
graduation  and  to  change  any  other  regulations  affect¬ 
ing  the  student  body.  Any  changes  apply  to  prospec¬ 
tive  students  and,  when  so  provided,  to  students 
already  matriculated. 

Juris  Doctor  with  Honors 

The  degree  of  Juris  Doctor  with  Honors  is  awarded  to 
those  students  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  faculty, 
merit  honors  and  who  comply  with  the  following 
requirements: 

1.  Completion  of  requirements  for  the  J.D.  degree. 

2.  Attainment  of  a  weighted  average  grade  on  all  law 
courses  that  meets  a  target  GPA,  to  be  set  annually  for 
each  graduating  class.  The  Registrar  will  identify  the 
target  GPA  for  each  rising  third-year  class:  (1)  by 
reviewing  the  cumulative  GPA  for  each  class  after  the 
spring  semester  of  its  second  year;  (2)  by  determining 
the  lowest  cumulative  GPAs  among  students  in  the 
top  one-third  of  that  class;  (3)  by  designating  that 
GPA  as  the  “target  GPA”  for  students  who  hope  to 
graduate  with  honors  the  following  spring.  (For  exam¬ 
ple,  if  the  class  of  1999  were  to  comprise  240  students, 
the  Registrar  would  identify,  at  the  close  of  the  spring 
1998  semester,  the  GPA  of  the  student  ranked  80th  in 
the  class  (1/3  of  240  =  80).  That  student’s  cumulative 
GPA  (e.g.,  3.2)  would  become  the  target  GPA  for  the 
class  of  1999.  Every  member  of  the  class  of  1999 
whose  cumulative  GPA  at  the  time  of  graduation  met 
or  exceeded  3.2  would  fulfill  this  criterion  for  honors 
graduation.) 

3.  a)  Preparation  of  two  publishable  North  Carolina 
Law  Review  notes,  or  one  comment,  or  two  publish¬ 
able  North  Carolina  Journal  of  International  Law  and 
Commercial  Regulation  notes,  or  one  comment;  or 

b)  Preparation,  individually  or  with  others,  of  at  least 
two  writing  projects  for  programs  administered 
through  the  Holderness  Moot  Court  Bench  that  satis¬ 
fy  guidelines  established  by  the  dean,  provided  that  the 
chief  justice  of  and  the  faculty  adviser  to  the  bench 
shall  deem  the  student’s  contribution  to  the  writings 
to  be  of  high  quality;  or 

c)  Preparation  of  written  material  that  satisfies  guide¬ 
lines  established  by  the  dean  and  is  deemed  equivalent 
in  quality  and  effort  to  two  publishable  notes  either  by 
the  editor  in  chief  and  faculty  adviser  of  the  Review  or 
by  the  editor  in  chief  and  faculty  adviser  of  the  Journal. 


Such  material  must  not  be  prepared  for  course  work, 
independent  research,  employment,  or  any  similar 
purpose.  Papers  prepared  for  national  or  statewide  law 
student  writing  competitions,  however,  can  be  used  to 
satisfy  this  requirement.  Students  seeking  to  satisfy  this 
requirement  by  submitting  material  on  which  they 
have  collaborated  with  some  other  person  must 
demonstrate  that  their  contributions  to  the  material 
satisfy  the  equivalency  test  established  above. 

More  detailed  information  describing  the  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  the  honors  writing  requirement  by  indepen¬ 
dent  project  can  be  obtained  from  the  School  of  Law 
Office  of  Records  and  Registration. 

The  degree  of  Juris  Doctor  with  High  Honors 
will  be  awarded  to  those  students  who  have  complet¬ 
ed  all  requirements  for  the  J.D.  with  Honors  who,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  faculty,  have  demonstrated  supe¬ 
rior  legal  scholarship  in  their  work  as  a  whole.  In  lim¬ 
ited  instances,  the  degree  ofJ.D.  with  Highest  Honors 
may  be  awarded  in  recognition  of  exceptionally  high 
performance. 

Complete  information  on  the  Student  Judicial 
System,  including  the  Code  of  Student  Conduct,  pro¬ 
cedures  for  hearings,  appeals,  sanctions,  and  guaran¬ 
teed  student  rights  may  be  obtained  in  the  Instrument 
of  Student  Judicial  Governance,  which  is  provided  to 
each  entering  student  and  is  always  available  in  the 
Student  Attorney  General’s  office  and  the  Division  of 
Student  Affairs. 

Honors  and  Awards 

Order  of  the  Coif 

In  sixty-eight  of  the  leading  schools  of  law  in  this  country 
conforming  to  high  scholastic  standards,  chapters  of  the 
honorary  society  of  The  Order  of  the  Coif  have  been 
installed.  Chapters  may  elect  to  membership  any  graduat¬ 
ing  senior  (1)  who  has  completed  at  least  75  percent  of 
his  or  her  law  studies  in  graded  courses  and  (2)  whose 
grade  record  ranks  in  the  top  10  percent  of  all  the  gradu¬ 
ating  seniors.  The  members  are  selected  upon  graduation 
by  vote  of  the  North  Carolina  Chapter. 

Order  of  the  Barristers 

This  national  association  of  law  school  moot  court  orga¬ 
nizations  was  established  to  promote  excellence  in  brief 
writing  and  oral  advocacy.  The  order  is  composed  of 
more  than  fifty  schools,  each  of  which  selects  up  to  ten 
persons  who  have  exhibited  outstanding  achievement  in 
or  service  to  their  school’s  moot  court  program. 

The  James  E.  and  Carolyn  B.  Davis  Society 

Established  by  fnends  and  family  of  the  1973  law  school 
alumnus  and  his  wife  to  honor  up  to  eight  third-year  stu¬ 
dents  judged  most  outstanding  in  areas  of  academic 


achievement,  leadership,  extracurricular  involvement,  and 
character. 

The  North  Carolina  Academy  of  Trial  Lawyers 

Encourages  interest  in  trial  advocacy  and  improvement  in 
trial  practice  and  presents  a  book  prize  to  the  student  in 
each  section  of  the  course  in  trial  advocacy  who  demon¬ 
strates  greatest  improvement  in  performance  in  the 
course. 

The  Block  Improvement  Award 

Presented  each  year  to  the  third-year  student  who,  upon 
sincere  devotion  to  law  studies  during  all  of  his  or  her  law 
school  career,  has  made  the  most  constant  improvement 
in  academic  work  from  the  date  of  enrollment  to  the  end 
of  the  fifth  semester.  The  $300  aw'ard  was  established  by 
the  late  Norman  Block  of  the  Greensboro  Bar  in  memory 
of  his  father,  Max  Edward  Block,  and  is  being  continued 
by  his  family. 

The  Nathan  Burkan  Memorial  Competition 

This  writing  competition  offers  a  first  prize  of  $500  and  a 
second  prize  of  $250  to  the  second-  or  third-year  students 
who  write  the  best  papers  on  copyright  law  each  year. 
Winning  papers  are  also  entered  in  the  national  competi¬ 
tion  in  which  the  best  papers  are  considered  for  five 
national  awards  ranging  from  $500  to  $3,000. 
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The  Millard  S.  Breckenridge  Award 

Awarded  each  year  to  the  third-year  student  selected  by 
the  law  faculty,  upon  recommendation  of  the  faculty 
members  teaching  the  appropriate  subjects,  for  excellence 
in  the  study  of  the  law  of  taxation.  The  award  consists  of 
the  annual  income  (approximately  $200)  from  a  fund 
given  by  Madelaine  R.  Brown. 

Certificate  of  Merit 

At  the  discretion  of  each  professor,  a  certificate  is  present¬ 
ed  by  the  dean  and  professor  to  the  student  who  received 
the  highest  grade  in  each  graded  class  and  seminar. 

The  Judge  Heriot  Clarkson  Award 

Presented  annually  to  students  making  the  highest  grades 
in  the  courses  in  professional  responsibility.  The  award 
consists  of  law  books  or  cash  from  a  fund  provided  by  the 
will  of  the  late  Associate  Justice  Heriot  Clarkson  of  the 
North  Carolina  Supreme  Court. 

The  Chief  Justice  Walter  Clark  Award 

Presented  by  his  son,  John  W.  Clark,  this  award  is  made 
to  the  five  seniors  who  at  the  end  of  their  fifth  semester 
[  have  the  highest  scholastic  averages  in  the  class.  The 
award  consists  of  the  two-volume  Papers  of  Walter  Clark, 
edited  by  Aubrey  L.  Brooks  and  Hugh  T.  Lefler. 

The  Albert  Coates  Award 

Awarded  from  a  fund  initiated  by  a  gift  from  the  late 
Senator  Sam  J.  Ervin  Jr.  to  a  student  who  has  earned  dis¬ 
tinction  in  the  Law  School. 


The  Investors  Title  Insurance  Company 

In  order  to  encourage  and  recognize  excellence  in  the 
study  of  real  property  law,  Investors  Title  Insurance 
Company  annually  provides  a  cash  award  of  $500  and  a 
plaque  of  recognition  to  a  rising  third-year  student  who 
has  demonstrated  excellence  in  the  study  of  property  law. 
The  faculty  selects  the  rising  senior  having  the  highest 
average  grade  in  property  courses.  To  be  eligible,  a  stu¬ 
dent  must  take  Property  I  and  II  and  Trusts  and  Estates  I 
and  II. 

The  William  T.  Joyner  Awards  Fund 

This  fund  was  established  by  friends  and  family  of  the  late 
Colonel  Joyner  to  recognize  excellence  in  writing  for  stu¬ 
dent  publications.  Each  year  two  awards  are  presented, 
one  to  the  student  whose  writing  for  the  North  Carolina 
Law  Review  and  another  to  the  student  whose  writing  for 
the  North  Carolina  Journal  of  International  Law  and 
Commercial  Regulation  is  judged  outstanding. 

The  James  William  Morrow  III  Award 

Friends  and  family  of  Jim  Morrow,  Class  of  1987,  estab¬ 
lished  the  award  in  1988  as  an  annual  memorial  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  student  at  the  UNC-Chapel  Hill  School  of  Law 
who  has  demonstrated  outstanding  service  and  dedication 
to  the  Holderness  Moot  Court.  The  recipient  of  the 
Morrow  Award  is  determined  by  vote  of  the  members  of 
the  Moot  Court  Bench. 

N.  Ferebee  Taylor  Award  for  Excellence  in 
Corporate  Law 

Each  year  the  N.  Ferebee  Taylor  Award  for  Excellence  in 
Corporate  Law  is  presented  to  a  member  of  the  graduat¬ 
ing  class  of  UNC-Chapel  Hill  School  of  Law  who  has 
done  an  outstanding  job  in  three  or  more  courses  in  the 
area  of  corporate  law.  The  $100  award  was  established  by 
the  law  faculty  in  1991  to  honor  Professor  Emeritus 
Taylor. 

Th°  United  States  Law  Week  Award 

This  prize  of  approximately  $100  value  is  given  to  the 
graduating  student  in  law  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
faculty,  has  made  the  most  satisfactory  scholastic  progress 
in  his  or  her  final  school  year.  The  award  consists  of  a 
year’s  complimentary  subscription  to  Law  Week,  which 
every  week  reports  important  new  court  decisions,  feder¬ 
al  agency  rulings,  and  all  Supreme  Court  opinions. 

The  West  Publishing  Company 

West  Publishing  annually  presents  book  awards  for  out¬ 
standing  scholastic  achievement  to  students  enrolled  in 
each  of  the  three  classes. 

Bar  Examinations  and  Requirements 

In  North  Carolina 

The  rules  of  the  North  Carolina  Board  of  Law 
Examiners  provide  as  follows  with  respect  to  the  sub¬ 
jects  tested  on  the  Bar  Examination. 


The  examination  may  deal  with  the  following 
subjects:  business  associations  (including  agency,  cor¬ 
porations,  and  partnerships),  civil  procedure,  constitu¬ 
tional  law,  contracts,  criminal  law  and  procedure,  evi¬ 
dence,  family  law,  legal  ethics,  real  property,  security 
transactions  (including  The  Uniform  Commercial 
Code),  taxation,  torts,  trusts,  wills,  decedents’  estates, 
and  equity. 

North  Carolina  rules  do  not  require  that  bar 
applicants  have  taken  in  law  school  all  the  subjects 
tested  on  the  exam.  Some  students  choose  not  to  take 
some  listed  subjects  because  they  prefer  to  take  other 
courses  and  to  prepare  for  the  bar  exam  by  more 
intensive  bar  review  study.  Ultimately,  it  is  an  individ¬ 
ual  decision  for  each  student  intending  to  take  the 
North  Carohna  Bar  Exam  whether  to  take  all  bar- 
related  courses. 

In  Other  States 

Bar  examinations  in  other  states  may  cover  additional 
or  different  subjects.  Some  state  bars,  e.g.,  South 
Carolina  and  Indiana,  also  require  that  students  have 
actually  taken  particular  courses  for  a  set  number  of 
credit  hours  in  order  to  sit  for  the  bar  exam.  Students 
should  contact  the  board  of  bar  examiners  in  the  state 
in  which  they  plan  to  sit  for  the  bar  in  order  to  deter¬ 
mine  applicable  requirements.  Reference  sources  con¬ 
taining  the  addresses  of  state  bar  examiners  are  avail¬ 
able  from  the  School  of  Law  Registrar’s  office. 

Student  Organizations  and  Publications 

American  Indian  Law  Students  Association 
(AILSA) 

AILSA  is  a  national  organization  whose  objectives  are  to 
promote  unity  and  cooperation  among  Native  American 
law  students  and  to  provide  a  base  from  which  work 
can  be  done  for  the  advancement  of  Native  American 
people. 

Asian  Pacific  American  Law  Students  Association 

Asian  Pacific  American  Law  Students  Association  pro¬ 
motes  awareness  about  issues  affecting  Asian  Pacific 
American  law  students  and  to  promote  broader  cultural 
understanding  issues  affecting  Asian  Pacific  Americans. 

Black  Law  Students  Association 

The  Black  Law  Students  Association  is  a  forum  for  shar¬ 
ing  and  solving  problems  unique  to  African  American 
students  in  the  law  school  community.  BLSA  helps  mem¬ 
bers  acclimate  to  the  law  school  environment  as  well  as 
academic  and  social  processes. 

Carolina  AIDS  Legal  Assistance 

CALA  assists  local  clinics  and  AIDS  service  agencies  in 
interviewing  people  with  HIV/AIDS  and  drafting  legal 


documents  for  them  and  on  behalf  of  children  with 
HIV/AIDS.  Documents  range  from  wills  for  property  to 
health  care  directives  to  guardianships. 

Carolina  InteUectual  Property  Law  Association 

Carolina  Intellectual  Property  Law  Association  provides  a 
forum  for  networking,  infonnation  exchange,  and  educa¬ 
tion  related  to  intellectual  property  law  and  to  promote 
awareness  among  the  students,  faculty,  and  administrators 
at  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 
School  of  Law.  This  purpose  is  advanced  primarily 
through  general  meetings  of  members  and  special  meet¬ 
ings  featuring  speakers  from  the  profession,  including  the 
Law  School  faculty. 

Child  Action 

Child  Action  is  an  organization  committed  to  fostering 
the  understanding  and  involvement  of  law  students  in 
children's  legal  issues  by  familiarizing  them  with  children's 
law  and  the  system  in  which  it  operates.  The  group  spon¬ 
sors  speakers,  supervises  the  training  and  work  of  law  stu¬ 
dents  as  area  Guardian  Ad  Litem  attorneys,  and  visits  area 
schools  in  conjunction  with  the  Law-Related  Education 
program.  It  also  sponsors  a  Continuing  Legal  Education 
program  on  children's  issues  in  the  spring. 

Christian  Legal  Society 

The  Christian  Legal  Society  is  a  professional  organization 
of  Christian  lawyers,  judges,  and  law  students  who  share  a 
common  interest  in  integrating  their  faith  and  the  practice 
of  law. 

Community  Legal  Project 

The  Community  Legal  Project  is  a  volunteer  organiza¬ 
tion  that  allows  law  students  to  gain  interviewing  skills 
and  practical  experience  with  the  Interfaith  Shelter  in 
Chapel  Hill.  Volunteers  interview  clients  on  a  weekly 
basis  and  have  their  legal  research  reviewed  by  a  practic¬ 
ing  attorney.  The  Community  Legal  Project  deals  with  a 
variety  of  issues,  but  assists  primarily  with  landlord-tenant, 
employment,  and  family  law. 

Death  Penalty  Project 

The  Death  Penalty  Project  provides  support  and  assis¬ 
tance  to  inmates  on  death  row  and  the  attorneys  repre¬ 
senting  them,  in  addition  to  drawing  attention  to  current 
developments  in  capital  litigation  in  North  Carolina. 

Domestic  Violence  Project 

The  Domestic  Violence  Project  supports  victims  of 
domestic  violence  as  they  confront  the  legal  and  court 
systems.  The  major  goal  is  to  help  the  women  achieve 
the  legal  results  they  need  to  keep  themselves  and  their 
families  safe. 

Environmental  Law  Project 

The  Environmental  Law  Project  is  an  organization  of  law 
students  who  share  an  interest  in  the  legal  and  political 
aspects  of  national,  state,  and  local  environmental  issues. 


Academics 


The  primary  goal  of  ELP  is  to  expand  the  opportunities 
available  to  law  students  in  the  area  of  environmental  law. 
Each  year,  ELP  provides  pro  bono  legal  research  and 
writing  assistance  for  specific  projects  to  local  environ¬ 
mental  organizations,  including  The  Nature  Conservancy 
and  The  National  Health  Law  Program. 

Federalist  Society  for  Law  and  Public  Policy 
Studies 

The  Federalist  Society  for  Law  and  Public  Policy  Studies 
is  a  national  organization  of  conservative  and  libertarian 
law  students. 

Habitat  for  Humanity 

UNC  Law  Habitat  for  Humanity  is  a  law  student  initiat¬ 
ed  project  designed  to  foster  a  spirit  of  community  ser¬ 
vice  on  the  UNC-Chapel  Hill  Law  School  campus.  The 
immediate  goal  of  the  project  is  to  partially  fund  and  help 
construct  a  house  for  a  selected  family  from  the  Chapel 
Hill-Carrboro  community  in  conjunction  with  the  local 
chapter  of  the  nonprofit  organization.  Habitat  for 
Humanity. 

Holdemess  Moot  Court 

The  Holdemess  Moot  Court  Program  gives  law  students 
the  opportunity  to  develop  practical  skills  in  legal  research 
and  writing,  client  counseling,  appellate  oral  advocacy, 
i  and  negotiation.  The  bench  primarily  advances  those 
goals  through  sponsoring  teams  that  participate  in  compe¬ 
titions  held  throughout  the  United  States. 

International  Law  Society 

The  International  Law  Society  seeks  to  provide  a  forum 
for  students  interested  in  international  law  and  to  provide 
comprehensive  infonnation  on  scholastic  programs  and 
employment  opportunities  available  both  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad. 
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Lambda  Law  Students  Association 

The  Lambda  Law  Students  Association  strives  to  make 
the  Law  School  a  more  comfortable  and  supportive  envi¬ 
ronment  for  gay,  lesbian,  and  bisexual  students  and  other 
members  of  the  law  school  community. 

!  Mere  Dictum 

Mere  Dictum  is  a  student-run  newspaper  published 
monthly  to  serve  the  UNC-Chapel  Hill  School  of  Law 
community.  The  paper  focuses  on  school  events  and 
activities,  provides  a  forum  for  thought  and  opinion,  and 
recognizes  achievements  of  students,  faculty,  and  alumni. 
The  staff  welcomes  any  student,  faculty,  or  staff  member 
who  wishes  to  contribute  in  areas  ranging  from  writing 
and  photography  to  advertising  and  layout.  Staff  member¬ 
ship  is  available  to  any  interested  student. 

National  Lawyers  Guild  (NLG) 

The  NLG  is  a  diverse,  multiracial  organization  of  lawyers, 
legal  workers,  law  students,  and  jailhouse  lawyers  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  achievement  of  political,  economic,  and 
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social  justice.  It  encourages  various  activist  groups  to 
unite  as  a  force  for  social,  economic,  and  legal  justice  for 
all.  The  UNC  chapter  especially  seeks  to  educate  and 
empower  students  to  become  lawyers  who  affect  positive 
social  change. 

North  Carolina  Banking  Law  Review  Association 

The  North  Carolina  Banking  Law  Review  Association 
furthers  academic  discourse  in  both  the  regional  and 
national  banking  law  field.  They  are  dedicated  to  publish¬ 
ing  top-quality,  student-edited  reviews  of  cutting  edge 
banking  law  issues  and  cases.  Furthermore,  the  North 
Carolina  Banking  Law  Review  Association  is  dedicated 
to  bridging  the  gap  between  the  academic  realm  and 
practitioners  of  banking  law.  To  that  end,  the  association 
sponsors  an  annual  symposium,  where  academics  and 
practitioners  within  the  banking  industry  share  ideas  and 
experiences  and  explore  emerging  issues  and  dilemmas. 

North  Carolina  Journal  of  International  Law  and 
Commercial  Regulation 

The  North  Carolina  Journal  of  International  Law  and 
Commercial  Regulation,  one  of  the  nation’s  leading 
publications  on  international  commerce,  provides  practi¬ 
cal  information  about  the  international  and  commercial 
marketplace.  The  journal  features  articles,  comments,  case 
notes,  recent  developments,  and  book  reviews  by  stu¬ 
dents,  professors,  and  practitioners. 

North  Carolina  Law  Review 

The  North  Carolina  Law  Review,  a  prominent  state  and 
national  scholarly  journal  established  in  1922,  analyzes 
current  legal  problems  and  significant  new  developments 
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in  the  law.  Six  times  each  year,  the  review  publishes  not 
only  the  scholarship  of  lawyers,  judges,  and  professors 
from  across  the  country,  but  also  the  contributions  of  stu¬ 
dent  staff  members. 

North  Carolina  Lawyer’s  Research  Service 
(NCLRS) 

NCLRS  is  a  wholly  student-run,  self-supporting,  non¬ 
profit  corporation  providing  legal  research  service  at  a 
nominal  fee  to  lawyers  licensed  to  practice  in  the  state  of 
North  Carolina. 

Paper  Chase 

The  Paper  Chase  is  an  organization  devoted  to  strength¬ 
ening  the  recycling  effort  in  the  Law  School.  Members 
work  with  the  Campus  Recycling  Office  to  recycle 
paper,  bottles,  cans,  and  other  recyclable  materials. 

Parents  Active  in  Law  School  (PALS) 

PALS  is  an  organization  of  law  students  who  have  or  plan 
to  have  children.  PALS  provides  mutual  support  and 
information. 

Phi  Alpha  Delta  Legal  Fraternity 

Phi  Alpha  Delta  (LI  A  A),  the  world’s  largest  law  fraternity, 
is  a  professional  service  organization  serving  law  students, 
law  schools,  and  the  legal  profession. 

Phi  Delta  Phi  Legal  Fraternity 

Established  in  1 869  to  promote  higher  standards  of  pro¬ 
fessional  ethics,  Phi  Delta  Phi  (TfAn)  is  the  oldest  profes¬ 
sional  fraternity  in  the  western  hemisphere.  It  is  also  one 
of  the  largest  legal  fraternities  in  the  world.  At  UNC- 
Chapel  Hill,  Phi  Delta  Phi  provides  social  interaction  and 
guidance  for  its  members. 

Prisoners’  Rights  Project  (PRP) 

PRP,  which  includes  the  Women’s  Prisoners’  Rights 
Project,  has  volunteers  respond  to  inmate  requests  for 
legal  and  administrative  assistance  when  possible  and 
seeks  to  educate  students  about  issues  facing  incarcerated 
people  in  North  Carolina. 

Prosecution  and  Law  Enforcement  Association 
(PLEA) 

The  PLEA  provides  a  forum  for  law  students  interested 
in  prosecution  and  law  enforcement.  It  establishes  con¬ 
tacts  among  fellow  students  with  prosecuting  attorneys 
and  law  enforcement  attorneys,  officers,  and  agents. 

Prospective  Students  Association  (PSA) 

The  Prospective  Students  Association,  a  student-run 
group,  introduces  prospective  students  to  the  law  school 
with  a  building  tour,  class  visit,  and  meeting  with  current 
students. 

Public  Interest  Law  Foundation  (PILF) 

PILF  provides  grants  to  law  students  to  work  in  summer 
public  interest  legal  positions  that  are  low  paying  or  non¬ 


paying.  PILF  helps  provide  legal  services  to  underprivi¬ 
leged  people  and  causes,  encourages  students  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  public  interest  law,  and  develops  pro  bono  pro¬ 
grams  in  the  Law  School. 

Second  Careers  In  Law  (SCIL) 

SCIL  provides  a  forum  for  addressing  the  unique  needs 
and  interests  of  students  who  come  to  the  Law  School 
with  postbaccalaureate  life  and  work  experience. 

Sports  and  Entertainment  Law  Society  (S&ELS) 

The  S&ELS  organizes  speakers  and  forums  in  order  to 
leam  more  about  the  practice  of  law  in  the  specialized 
fields  of  sports  and  entertainment.  It  provides  information 
about  internships  and  career  opportunities. 

Student  Bar  Association  (SBA) 

The  Student  Bar  Association  promotes  understanding 
among  the  faculty,  students,  and  alumni;  furthers  scholas¬ 
tic  attainment;  and  furthers  professional  and  social  interest 
among  all  students  enrolled  in  the  Law  School. 

UNC  Student  Bar  Foundation  (SBF) 

SBF,  a  nonprofit  corporation,  makes  low  interest  loans  to 
law  students. 

UNC  Trial  Law  Academy 

The  UNC  Trial  Law  Academy  gives  students  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  gain  skills  and  experience  in  trial  and  litigation 
techniques. 

Women  in  Law 

Women  in  Law  provides  a  forum  for  discussion  of  issues 
facing  women  in  the  judicial  process,  women  as  profes¬ 
sionals,  and  women  in  our  society,  and  for  networking 
among  women  law  students  and  women  attorneys  in 
North  Carolina.  The  group  sponsors  programs  and  work¬ 
shops  related  to  various  women's  issues  including  sexual 
harassment,  rape  victims'  rights,  and  career  issues. 

Workers’  Rights  Project 

Workers’  Rights  Project  members  work  to  increase 
awareness  of  labor,  employment,  and  employment  dis¬ 
crimination  issues  and  their  impact  on  workers  ,  and  to 
increase  student  participation  in  related  activities.  Project 
members  sponsor  activities  ranging  from  speaker  pro¬ 
grams  to  a  day-long  symposium  in  the  spring. 


Athletic  Facilities 


Upon  registration  all  students  are  automatically  enti¬ 
tled  at  no  additional  charge  to  the  use  of  the 
University's  athletic  equipment  and  facilities,  most  of 
which  are  adjacent  to  Van  Hecke-Wettach  Hall.  They 
,  are  also  entitled  to  attendance  at  athletic  events,  sub- 
|  ject  to  seating  limitations.  School  of  Law  teams  com¬ 
pete  regularly  in  intramural  sports. 

Career  Development  and  Placement 

The  School  of  Law  provides  a  comprehensive  career 
development  program.  The  office  assists  all  law  stu- 

1  dents  in  identifying  career  interests  and  finding  sum¬ 
mer  and  permanent  employment.  To  this  end,  the 
office  coordinates  fall  and  spring  on-campus  interview 
programs,  distributes  resumes  to  employers,  and 
instructs  students  regarding  their  own  individual  job 
searches.  CD&P  also  offers  job  referrals,  counseling 
services,  extensive  library  resources,  and  career  educa¬ 
tion  programs  on  such  topics  as  j-ob  search  strategies, 
resume  preparation,  and  career  options.  It  places  spe¬ 
cial  emphasis  on  counselrng  students  about  the  grow- 
1  ing  opportunities  and  needs  in  the  area  of  public  ser¬ 
vices,  a  cornerstone  of  the  school's  mission. 

CD&P  coordinates  on-campus  interviews  for 
more  than  two  hundred  employees  each  year  and  pro¬ 
vides  assistance  to  more  than  seven  hundred  employers 
nationwide  who  recruit  students  for  summer  and  per¬ 
manent  associate  positions.  A  significant  number  of 
the  nation's  law  firms,  corporations,  and  public  service 
organizations  from  major  cities  including  Atlanta, 
Chicago,  Washington,  D.C.,  Dallas,  Charlotte,  New 
York,  and  Los  Angeles,  recruit  at  UNC-Chapel  Hill. 
Please  call  (919)  962-8102  for  more  information. 


Computer  Services 


A  computer  laboratory  with  Macintoshes  and  IBM 
PCs  is  located  on  the  third  floor  of  the  school's  library. 
The  lab,  open  for  public  use,  is  staffed  by  students  and 
cosponsored  by  the  Microcomputing  Support  Center 
and  School  of  Law  Library.  It  is  mandatory  that  each 
student  register  for  an  e-mail  account  at  orientation 
and  maintain  responsibility  for  notices  distributed  over 
the  law  student  listserv  administered  by  the  Law 
School  Registrar. 


Counseling  Services 

The  student  psychological  services  staff  of  Student 
Health  Services  provides  counseling  services,  includ¬ 
ing  crisis  intervention,  short-term  individual  therapy, 
couples  counsehng,  and  stress  management.  Records 
are  kept  separate  from  regular  medical  records  and 
strict  confidentiality  is  maintained. 

Disabled  Student  Services 

The  University  and  the  School  of  Law  work  together 
to  accommodate  the  needs  of  students  with  learning 
disabilities  or  physical  disabilities.  For  information, 
contact  Disability  Services,  05  Steele  Building,  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  Chapel 
Hill,  NC  27599  or  call  (919)  966-4041. 

The  Law  Library 

The  Law  Library,  located  in  the  west  wing  of  Van 
Hecke-Wettach  Hall,  houses  a  collection  of  approxi¬ 
mately  390,000  volumes  on  five  floors  and  includes  a 
basic  collection  of  Anglo-American  legal  materials  for 
the  study  and  research  of  law.  Court  reports  for 
American  and  English  appellate  courts,  current  codes 
and  session  laws  for  all  states,  and  other  primary  legal 
materials  are  included.  The  legal  periodical  collection 
includes  law  reviews  and  many  other  law-related  peri¬ 
odicals.  Treatises,  digests,  encyclopedia,  citators,  loose- 
leaf  services,  and  other  materials  of  interest  to  the  legal 
profession  are  available.  The  library  has  a  collection  of 
records  and  briefs  for  the  North  Carolina  courts,  the 
Fourth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  and  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court. 

Both  Westlaw  and  Lexis,  two  computer-assisted 
legal  research  systems,  and  the  Internet  are  available  in 
the  library.  Public  Services  personnel  train  users  at 
scheduled  times.  The  library  also  provides  other  types 
of  on-line  services,  including  Dialog. 

Parking 

Law  students  may  apply  for  parking  permits  through 
the  Student  Bar  Association.  The  order  of  priority  for 
parking  permits  is  (1)  third-year  students,  (2)  second- 
year  students,  and  (3)  first-year  students.  First-year  stu¬ 
dents  may  not  apply  for  a  permit  until  the  first  day  of 
orientation. 
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Protocol  for  Victims  of  Sexual  Assault 

A  law  student  who  has  experienced  a  sexual  assault 
should  contact  the  assistant  dean  for  student  affairs  or 
the  associate  dean  for  academic  affairs  to  receive 
advice  concerning  other  assistance  that  may  be  avail¬ 
able  on  campus.  The  associate  dean  for  academic 
affairs  will  determine,  after  consultation  with  the  stu¬ 
dent,  whether  some  form  of  academic  relief  may  be 
needed  (e.g.,  postponement  of  an  exam,  dropping  of  a 
course,  or  withdrawal) . 

Records  and  Registration 

The  school's  Office  of  Records  and  Registration  pro¬ 
vides  effective  academic  services  to  students,  faculty, 
administration,  staff,  and  alumni,  and  provides  timely 
and  accurate  information  while  maintaining  security 
and  confidentiality  in  light  of  applicable  law  (FERPA, 
see  page  66).  To  that  end,  the  office  maintains  the 
academic  records  of  all  current  and  former  students  at 
the  Law  School,  provides  for  course  registration  via 
the  CAROLINE  telephonic  registration  system,  tracks 
and  certifies  enrollment  and  attendance;  prepares  and 
publishes  class  and  examination  schedules  and  calen¬ 
dars;  monitors  progress  toward  the  Juris  Doctor 
degree;  and  ensures  compliance  with  academic  and 
administrative  policies  and  procedures  of  the  school, 
the  University,  the  American  Association  of  Law 
Schools,  and  the  American  Bar  Association.  Office 
staff  actively  listen  to  and  inform  law  students  regard¬ 
ing  such  policies  so  that  ownership  of  responsibility  is 
clearly  understood. 

In  addition,  the  Registrar  is  editor  of  the  School 
of  Law  Record  and  the  UNC  Law  Weekly  newsletter, 
and  is  webmaster  of  the  UNC  Law  School  web 
pages.  The  office  is  located  in  109  Van  Hecke- 
Wettach  Hall,  telephone  (919)  962-1249;  e-mail 
<khaywood@email.unc.edu>.  Please  visit  the  Law 


School’s  Web  site  <www.law.unc.edu>  for  updated 
information. 

Smoking  Policy 

Smoking  is  not  permitted  in  the  lobby,  classrooms, 
rest  rooms,  library  areas,  corridors,  shared  offices,  or 
public  areas  in  Van  Hecke-Wettach  Hall,  the  Clinic 
Annex,  or  the  Snack  Bar  Annex.  Smoking  is  allowed 
on  the  Van  Hecke-Wettach  Hall  front  verandah  and 
in  the  loading  dock  area. 

Student  Affairs 

Each  year  the  curriculum  is  supplemented  by  a  range 
of  programs  designed  to  help  students  address  the  spe¬ 
cial  concerns  and  needs  of  law  students  and  lawyers. 
During  the  1996-97  academic  year,  the  school  spon¬ 
sored  a  variety  of  programs  on  topics  such  as  affirma¬ 
tive  action  in  America,  learning  in  a  multicultural 
environment,  exam  and  study  techniques,  sexual 
harassment,  the  application  process  for  the  bar  exami¬ 
nation,  and  methods  of  balancing  career  and  family. 

The  student  affairs  programs  also  include  initia¬ 
tives  in  the  area  of  stress  management,  giving  students 
an  opportunity  to  participate  in  workshops  about  stress 
and  relaxation  techniques.  Ideas  for  other  programs  are 
encouraged  and  supported  by  the  school's  administra¬ 
tion,  whose  philosophy  is  to  help  students  with  all 
parts  of  their  lives. 

Student  Health  Service 

Law  students  who  have  paid  the  student  health  fee  are 
eligible  for  health  care  at  the  James  A.  Taylor  Student 
Health  Service.  Services  include  clinical  medicine, 
sports  medicine,  mental  health  care,  women's  health 
care,  health  education,  an  allergy  clinic,  a  pharmacy, 
short-term  care,  and  an  inpatient  hospital  facility.  Each 
year,  the  Student  Health  Service  and  the  Student 
Development  and  Counseling  Center  sponsor  group 
workshops  and  support  groups. 

The  University  Counseling  Center  (UCC) 

The  UCC,  located  in  Nash  Hall,  offers  a  variety  of 
counseling,  educational,  and  testing  services  for  UNC- 
Chapel  Hill  students.  Services  are  available  to  help  stu¬ 
dents  with  typical  problems  they  confront  both  in  and 
outside  of  class.  The  center  offers  individual  and  group 
counseling,  career  testing,  workshops,  and  programs 
designed  to  enhance  student  performance  in  academic, 
career,  social,  and  personal  functioning.  Services  are 
free,  and  are  strictly  confidential.  Students  can  arrange 
for  appointments  in  person  at  Nash  Hall  or  by  tele¬ 
phone  at  (919)  962-2175. 
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General  Administration 

Molly  Corbett  Broad,  B.A.,  M.A.,  President 

Roy  Carroll,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 

|  Senior  Vice  President  and  Vice  President  for 
j  Academic  Affairs 

Gary  Barnes,  B.A.,  Ph.D., 

Vice  President  for  Program  Assessment  and  Public 
!  Service 

Judith  P.  Pulley,  B.A.,  Ph.D., 

Vice  President  for  Planning 

Nathan  F.  Simms  Jr.,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D., 

Vice  President  for  Student  Services  and  Special 
Programs 

William  O.  McCoy,  B.S.,  M  S., 

Vice  President  for  Finance 

Jasper  D.  Memory,  B.S.,  Ph.D., 

Vice  President  for  Research 

David  G.  Martin  Jr.,  B.A.,  LL.B., 

I  Vice  President  for  Public  Affairs 

Rosalind  Fuse-Hall,  B.S.,  J.D., 

Secretary  of  the  University 

Richard  H.  Robinson  Jr.,  A.B.,  LL.B., 

Assistant  to  the  President  for  Legal  Affairs 

History  otthe  University 

In  North  Carolina,  all  the  public  educational  institutions 
that  grant  baccalaureate  degrees  are  part  of  The 
University  of  North  Carolina.  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  is  one  of  sixteen  constituent  insti¬ 
tutions  of  the  multicampus  state  university. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina,  chartered  by  the 
|  North  Carolina  General  Assembly  in  1789,  was  the  first 
|  public  university  in  the  United  States  to  open  its  doors 
t!  and  the  only  one  to  graduate  students  in  the  eighteenth 
|  century.  The  first  class  was  admitted  in  Chapel  Hill  in 
:  1795.  For  the  next  136  years,  the  only  campus  of  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  was  at  Chapel  Hill. 

In  1877  the  North  Carolina  General  Assembly 
]  began  sponsoring  additional  institutions  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion,  diverse  in  origin  and  purpose.  Five  were  historically 
Black  institutions,  and  another  was  founded  to  educate 
|.  American  Indians.  Several  were  created  to  prepare  teach- 
I  ers  for  the  public  schools.  Others  had  a  technological 
|  emphasis.  One  is  a  training  school  for  performing  artists. 

In  1931  the  North  Carolina  General  Assembly  rede- 
j  fined  The  University  of  North  Carolina  to  include  three 
state-supported  institutions:  the  campus  at  Chapel  Hill 


(now  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill),  North  Carolina  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Engineering  at  Raleigh  (now  North  Carolina  State 
University  at  Raleigh),  and  the  North  Carolina  College 
for  Women  (Woman's  College)  at  Greensboro  (now 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro).  The 
new  multicampus  University  operated  with  one  board 
of  trustees  and  one  president.  By  1969,  three  additional 
campuses  had  joined  the  University  through  legislative 
action:  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte, 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Asheville,  and 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington. 

In  1971  the  General  Assembly  passed  legislation 
bringing  into  The  University  of  North  Carolina  the 
state's  ten  remaining  public  senior  institutions,  each  of 
which  had  until  then  been  legally  separate:  Appalachian 
State  University,  East  Carolina  University,  Elizabeth 
City  State  University,  Fayetteville  State  University, 
North  Carolina  Agricultural  and  Technical  State 
University,  North  Carolina  Central  University,  North 
Carolina  School  of  the  Arts,  Pembroke  State 
University,  Western  Carolina  University,  and  Winston- 
Salem  State  University.  This  action  created  the  current 
sixteen-campus  University.  In  1985  the  North  Carolina 
School  of  Science  and  Mathematics,  a  residential  high 
school  for  gifted  students,  was  declared  an  affiliated 
school  of  the  University. 

The  UNC  Board  of  Governors  is  the  policy-mak¬ 
ing  body  legally  charged  with  "the  general  determina¬ 
tion,  control,  supervision,  management,  and  gover¬ 
nance  of  all  affairs  of  the  constituent  institutions."  It 
elects  the  president,  who  administers  the  University. 
The  thirty-two  voting  members  of  the  board  are  elect¬ 
ed  by  the  General  Assembly  for  four-year  terms. 

Fonner  board  chairmen  and  board  members  who  are 
former  governors  of  North  Carolina  may  continue  to 
serve  for  limited  periods  as  nonvoting  members  emeriti. 
The  president  of  the  UNC  Association  of  Student 
Governments,  or  that  student's  designee,  is  also  a  non¬ 
voting  member. 

Each  of  the  sixteen  constituent  institutions  is 
headed  by  a  chancellor,  who  is  chosen  by  the  Board  of 
Governors  on  the  president's  nomination  and  is  respon¬ 
sible  to  the  president.  Each  institution  has  a  board  of 
trustees,  consisting  of  eight  members  elected  by  the 
Board  of  Governors,  four  appointed  by  the  governor, 
and  the  president  of  the  student  body,  who  serves  ex 
officio.  (The  North  Carolina  School  of  the  Arts  has 
two  additional  ex  officio  members.)  Each  board  of 
trustees  holds  extensive  powers  over  academic  and 
other  operations  of  its  institution  on  delegation  from 
the  Board  of  Governors. 
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Residence  Status  for  Tuition  Purposes 

The  information  in  this  section  comes  from  three  sources: 
(1)  North  Carolina  General  Statutes,  §  116—143.1,  (2)  A 
Manual  to  Assist  the  Public  Higher  Education  Institutions 
of  North  Carolina  in  the  Matter  of  Student  Residence 
Classification  for  Tuition  Purposes,  revised  September 
1985,  (3)  Chancellor’s  Rules  and  Procedures  for 
Residence  Classification  of  Students  for  Tuition 
Purposes. 

The  following  sections  summarize  important  aspects 
of  the  residency  law.  A  complete  explanation  of  the 
statute  and  the  procedures  under  the  statute  is  contained 
in  A  Manual  to  Assist  the  Public  Higher  Education 
Institutions  of  North  Carolina  in  the  Matter  of  Student 
Residence  Classification  for  Tuition  Purposes  (hereafter 
referred  to  as  "the  manual").  This  manual  and  other 
information  concerning  the  application  of  this  law  are 
available  for  inspection  in  the  Admissions  Offices  of  the 
University.  Copies  of  the  manual  are  also  on  reserve  at 
the  Robert  B.  House  Undergraduate  Library  and  in  the 
Reserve  Reading  Room  of  the  Health  Sciences  Library. 
All  students  are  responsible  for  knowing  the  contents  of 
the  statute  and  the  manual. 

Every  applicant  for  admission  is  required  to  make  a 
statement  of  his  or  her  length  of  residence  in  North 
Carolina.  A  person  who  qualifies  as  a  resident  for  tuition 
purposes  under  North  Carolina  law  pays  a  lower  rate  of 
tuition  than  a  nonresident.  To  qualify  for  in-state  tuition, 
a  legal  resident  must  have  been  domiciled  in  North 
Carolina  for  at  least  twelve  months  immediately  prior  to 
the  beginning  of  the  term  for  which  classification  as  a  res¬ 
ident  for  tuition  purposes  is  sought.  The  student  must 
also  establish  that  his  or  her  presence  in  the  state  during 
such  twelve-month  period  was  for  purposes  of  maintain¬ 
ing  a  bona  fide  domicile  rather  than  for  purposes  of 
maintaining  a  mere  temporary  residence  incident  to 
enrollment  in  an  institution  of  higher  education. 

Domicile  means  one’s  permanent  home  of  indefinite 
duration,  as  distinguished  from  a  temporary  place  of 
abode.  Domicile  is  synonymous  with  legal  residence  and 
is  established  by  being  physically  present  in  a  place  with 
the  concurrent  intent  to  make  that  place  a  domicile.  To 
detennine  intent,  the  University  evaluates  an  individual's 
objectively  verifiable  conduct  as  an  indicator  of  his  or  her 
state  of  mind. 

Procedural  Information 

General.  A  student  admitted  to  initial  enrollment  in  an 
institution  (or  permitted  to  reenroll  following  an  absence 
that  involved  a  formal  withdrawal  from  enrollment)  is 
classified  by  the  admitting  institution  either  as  a  resident 
or  as  a  nonresident  for  tuition  purposes  prior  to  actual 
matriculation.  In  the  absence  of  a  current  and  final  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  student’s  residence  prior  to  matriculation, 
the  student  is  classified  as  a  nonresident  for  tuition  pur¬ 
poses.  The  institution  will  thereafter  reach  a  final  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  student’s  residence  status.  Unless  a  person 
supplies  enough  information  to  allow  the  admissions  offi¬ 


cer  to  classify  him  or  her  as  a  resident  for  tuition  purpos¬ 
es,  the  person  will  be  classified  a  nonresident  for  tuition 
purposes.  A  residence  classification  once  assigned  (and 
confirmed  pursuant  to  any  appellate  process  invoked) 
may  be  changed  thereafter  (with  a  corresponding  change 
in  billing  rates)  only  at  intervals  corresponding  with  the 
established  primary  divisions  of  the  academic  calendar. 

Transfer  Students.  When  a  student  transfers  from  one 
North  Carolina  public  institution  of  higher  education  to 
another,  he  or  she  is  required  to  be  treated  as  a  new  stu¬ 
dent  by  the  institution  to  which  he  or  she  is  transferring 
and  must  be  assigned  an  initial  residence  classification  for 
tuition  purposes.  The  residence  classification  of  a  student 
by  one  institution  is  not  binding  on  another  institution. 
The  North  Carolina  institutions  of  higher  education  will 
assist  each  other  by  supplying  residency  information  and 
classification  records  concerning  a  student  to  another  clas¬ 
sifying  institution  upon  request. 

The  transfer  into  or  admission  to  a  different  compo¬ 
nent  of  the  same  institution  (e.g.,  from  an  undergraduate 
to  a  graduate  or  professional  program)  is  not  construed  as 
a  transfer  from  one  institution  to  another  and  thus  does 
not  by  itself  require  a  reclassification  inquiry  unless  (1) 
the  affected  student  requests  a  reclassification  inquiry  or 
(2)  the  transfer  or  enrollment  occurs  following  the  lapse 
of  more  than  one  quarter,  semester,  or  term  during 
which  the  individual  was  not  enrolled  as  a  student. 

Responsibility  of  Students  and  Prospective  Students.  Any  stu¬ 
dent  or  prospective  student  in  doubt  concerning  his  or 
her  residence  status  is  responsible  for  securing  a  ruling  by 
completing  an  application  for  resident  status  and  filing  it 
with  the  admissions  officer.  The  student  who  subsequent¬ 
ly  becomes  eligible  for  a  change  in  classification,  whether 
from  out-of-state  to  in-state  or  the  reverse,  is  responsible 
for  immediately  informing  the  Office  of  Admissions  in 
writing  of  his  or  her  new  status.  Failure  to  give  complete 
and  correct  information  regarding  residence  constitutes 
grounds  for  disciplinary  action. 

Application  Process.  A  person  may  obtain  an  application  for 
resident  status  from  his  or  her  admissions  office. 

Applicants  for  admission  who  claim  eligibility  for  the  in¬ 
state  tuition  rate  customarily  complete  a  two-page  resi¬ 
dency  application  as  a  part  of  the  admissions  application 
packet.  Some  applicants  for  admission  will  thereafter  be 
required  to  complete  a  more  detailed  four-page  residency 
application.  Enrolled  students  seeking  a  change  from 
nonresident  to  resident  status  are  required  to  complete  a 
four-page  residency  application.  All  applications  for  resi¬ 
dent  status  must  be  filed  with  the  proper  admissions  office 
before  the  end  of  the  term  for  which  resident  status  for 
tuition  purposes  is  sought.  The  last  day  of  the  final  exam¬ 
ination  period  is  considered  the  last  day  of  the  term. 

After  filing  a  resident  status  application,  a  person 
may  receive  a  letter  from  his  or  her  admissions  office 
requesting  more  information  in  connection  with  that 
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application.  When  a  student  receives  such  a  request 
before  the  end  of  the  term  for  which  classification  is 
sought,  he  or  she  must  respond  to  that  request  no  later 
than  three  weeks  after  the  end  of  the  term.  If  the  student 
receives  the  request  for  supplemental  information  after 
the  end  of  the  term  in  question,  he  or  she  must  supply 
the  requested  information  within  three  weeks  after 
receipt  of  the  request.  Failure  to  supply  the  requested 
information  within  the  specified  time  limit  will  result  in  a 
continuation  of  the  student’s  nonresident  classification 
unless  good  cause  is  shown  for  such  failure. 

The  admissions  office  may  require  an  applicant  for 
admission  to  file  a  residency  application  or  respond  to  a 
request  for  more  information  more  quickly  when  resi¬ 
dence  status  is  a  factor  in  the  admissions  decision. 

The  pamphlet  Information  About  Resident  Status 
for  Tuition  Purposes  contains  more  details  about  the 
residency  application  process  and  is  available  at  alll  admis¬ 
sions  offices. 

Fraudulent  Applications.  If  a  student  is  classified  a  resident 
for  tuition  purposes  after  submitting  falsified  residency 
information  or  after  knowingly  withholding  residency 
information,  the  student’s  application  for  in-state  tuition 
status  is  fraudulent.  The  institution  may  reexamine  any 
application  suspected  of  being  fraudulent  and,  if  warrant¬ 
ed,  will  change  the  student’s  residence  status  retroactively 
to  the  beginning  of  the  term  for  which  the  student  origi¬ 
nally  made  the  fraudulent  application.  If  this  occurs,  the 
student  must  pay  the  out-of-state  tuition  differential  for 
all  the  enrolled  terms  intervening  between  the  fraudulent 
application  and  its  discovery.  Further,  knowing  falsifica¬ 
tion  of  responses  on  a  resident  status  application  may  sub¬ 
ject  the  applicant  to  disciplinary  action,  including  dis¬ 
missal  from  the  institution. 

Burden  of  Proof  and  Statutory  Prima  Facie  Evidence.  A  person 
has  the  burden  of  establishing  facts  that  justify  his  or  her 
classification  as  a  resident  for  tuition  purposes.  The  bal¬ 
ancing  of  all  the  evidence  must  produce  a  preponderance 
of  evidence  supporting  the  assertion  of  in-state  residence. 
Under  the  statute,  proof  of  resident  status  is  controlled 
initially  by  one  of  two  evidentiary  beginning  points 
which  are  stated  in  terms  of  prima  facie  evidence. 

a.  Even  if  the  person  is  an  adult,  if  his  or  her  parents  (or 
court-appointed  guardian  in  the  case  of  some  minors)  are 
not  legal  residents  of  North  Carolina,  this  is  prima  facie 
evidence  that  the  person  is  not  a  legal  resident  of  North 
Carolina  unless  he  or  she  has  lived  in  this  state  the  five 
consecutive  years  prior  to  enrolling  or  reregistering. 

To  overcome  this  prima  facie  showing  of  nonresidence, 
a  person  must  produce  evidence  that  he  or  she  is  a 
North  Carolina  domiciliary  despite  the  parents’ 
nonresident  status. 

b.  Conversely,  if  the  person’s  parents  are  domiciliaries 
of  North  Carolina  under  the  Statute,  this  fact  constitutes 
prima  facie  evidence  that  the  person  is  a  domiciliary 

of  North  Carolina.  This  prima  facie  showing  may  also 
be  overcome  by  other  evidence  to  the  contrary.  If  a 
person  has  neither  living  parents  nor  legal  guardian, 
the  prescribed  prima  facie  evidence  rule  cannot  and 
does  not  apply. 


Erroneous  Notices  Concerning  Classification.  If  a  student  who 
has  been  found  to  be  a  nonresident  for  tuition  purposes 
receives  an  erroneous  written  notice  from  an  institutional 
officer  identifying  the  student  as  a  resident  for  tuition 
purposes,  the  student  is  not  responsible  for  paying  the 
out-of-state  tuition  differential  for  any  enrolled  term 
beginning  before  the  classifying  institution  notifies  the 
student  that  the  prior  notice  was  erroneous. 

Grace  Period.  If  a  student  has  been  properly  classified  as  a 
North  Carolina  resident  for  tuition  purposes  and,  there¬ 
after,  his  or  her  state  of  legal  residence  changes  while  he 
or  she  is  enrolled  in  a  North  Carolina  public  institution  of 
higher  education,  the  statute  provides  for  a  grace  period 
during  which  the  student  is  allowed  to  pay  tuition  at  the 
in-state  rate  despite  the  fact  that  the  student  is  no  longer  a 
North  Carolina  legal  resident.  This  grace  period  extends 
for  a  minimum  of  twelve  months  from  the  date  of  change 
in  legal  residence,  and  if  the  twelve-month  period  ends 
during  a  semester  or  academic  term  in  which  the  student 
is  enrolled,  the  grace  period  extends  also  to  the  end  of 
that  semester  or  academic  term. 

Reacquisition  of  Resident  Tuition  Status.  The  prescribed 
twelve-month  period  of  legal  residence  may  be  shortened 
if  the  person  seeking  to  be  classified  as  a  resident  for 
tuition  purposes  was  formerly  classified  a  North  Carolina 
resident  for  tuition  purposes,  abandoned  North  Carolina 
domicile,  and  reestablished  North  Carolina  domicile 
within  twelve  months  after  abandoning  it.  Interested  per¬ 
sons  should  consult  their  admissions  offices  for  a  detailed 
explanation  of  the  conditions  which  must  be  met  to  qual¬ 
ify  under  this  section. 

Appeals.  A  student  appeal  of  a  classification  decision  made 
by  any  admissions  officer  must  be  in  writing  and  signed 
by  the  student  and  must  be  filed  by  the  student  with  that 
officer  within  fifteen  working  days  after  the  student 
receives  notice  of  the  classification  decision.  The  appeal  is 
transmitted  to  the  Residence  Status  Committee  by  that 
officer,  who  does  not  vote  in  that  committee  on  the  dis¬ 
position  of  such  appeal.  The  student  is  notified  of  the 
date  set  for  consideration  of  the  appeal,  and  on  request  of 
the  student,  he  or  she  is  afforded  the  opportunity  to 
appear  and  be  heard  by  the  committee.  Any  student 
desiring  to  appeal  a  decision  of  the  Residence  Status 
Committee  must  give  notice  in  writing  of  that  fact  (with¬ 
in  ten  days  of  receipt  of  the  committee’s  decision)  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Residence  Status  Committee,  and  the 
chairman  promptly  processes  the  appeal  for  transmittal  to 
the  State  Residence  Committee. 

Tuition  Payment.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  student  to 
pay  tuition  at  the  rate  charged  and  billed  while  an  appeal 
is  pending.  In  effect,  the  student  who  is  classified  a  non¬ 
resident  at  the  time  of  tuition  billing  pays  the  nonresident 
rate.  Conversely,  if  a  student  is  classified  as  a  resident  at 
the  time  of  billing,  he  or  she  pays  the  resident  rate.  Any 
necessary  adjustments  in  the  rate  paid  will  be  made  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  appeal. 

If  a  student  withdraws  from  the  University  during  a 
fall  or  spring  semester,  tuition  and  fees  will  be  prorated 
over  a  period  of  nine  weeks  at  a  rate  of  one-tenth  of  the 
term's  bill  each  week  after  deduction  of  an  administrative 
charge.  If  a  student  withdraws  during  a  summer  session, 
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tuition  and  fees  will  be  prorated  over  a  period  of  three 
weeks  at  a  rate  of  one-fourth  of  the  term's  bill  each  week 
after  deduction  of  the  administrative  charge.  If  a  student 
drops  the  only  course  he  or  she  is  taking,  this  constitutes 
a  withdrawal  from  the  University. 

Application  of  the  Law  to  Specific  Situations 

Aliens.  Aliens  who  are  permanent  residents  of  the  United 
States,  or  who  hold  a  visa  that  will  permit  eventual  per¬ 
manent  residence  in  the  United  States,  are  subject  to  the 
same  considerations  with  respect  to  determination  of  legal 
residence  as  citizens.  An  alien  abiding  in  the  United 
States  under  a  visa  conditioned  at  least  in  part  upon  intent 
not  to  abandon  a  foreign  domicile  (B,  F,  H,  and  J  visas) 
cannot  be  classified  a  resident.  An  alien  abiding  in  the 
United  States  under  a  visa  issued  for  a  purpose  that  is  so 
restricted  as  to  be  fundamentally  incompatible  with  an 
assertion  by  the  alien  of  bona  fide  intent  to  establish  a 
legal  residence  (C,  D,  and  M  visas)  cannot  be  classified  a 
resident. 

Possession  of  certain  other  immigration  documents 
may  also  allow  an  alien  to  be  considered  for  in-state 
tuition  status.  For  more  details,  aliens  should  consult  their 
admissions  offices  and  the  manual.  Aliens  must  file  a 
Residence  Status  Supplemental  Form  in  addition  to  the 
forms  normally  required  of  applicants  for  resident  status 
for  tuition  purposes. 

Married  Persons.  The  domicile  of  a  married  person,  irre¬ 
spective  of  sex,  is  determined  by  reference  to  all  relevant 
evidence  of  domiciliary  intent.  No  person  is  precluded, 
solely  by  reason  of  marriage  to  a  person  domiciled  outside 
of  North  Carolina,  from  establishing  or  maintaining  legal 
residence  in  North  Carolina.  No  person  is  deemed,  solely 
by  reason  of  marriage  to  a  person  domiciled  in  North 
Carolina,  to  have  established  or  maintained  a  legal  resi¬ 
dence  in  North  Carolina.  The  fact  of  marriage  and  the 
place  of  the  domicile  of  his  or  her  spouse  are  deemed 
relevant  evidence  to  be  considered  in  ascertaining  domi¬ 
ciliary  intent. 

If  a  person  otherwise  can  demonstrate  compliance 
with  the  fundamental  statutory  requirement  that  he  or 
she  be  a  legal  resident  of  North  Carolina  before  the 
beginning  of  the  term  for  which  resident  status  is  sought, 
the  second  statutory  requirement  relating  to  duration  of 
residence  may  be  satisfied  derivatively,  in  less  than  twelve 
months,  by  reference  to  the  length  of  the  legal  residence 
of  the  person’s  spouse,  if  the  spouse  has  been  a  legal  resi¬ 
dent  of  the  state  for  the  requisite  twelve-month  period. 

Military  Personnel.  The  domicile  of  a  person  employed  by 
the  federal  government  is  not  necessarily  affected  by 
assignment  in  or  reassignment  out  of  North  Carolina. 
Such  a  person  may  establish  domicile  by  the  usual 
requirements  of  residential  act  plus  intent.  No  person 
loses  his  or  her  in-state  resident  status  solely  by  serving  in 
the  armed  forces  outside  of  the  state  of  North  Carolina. 

Minors.  A  minor  is  any  person  who  has  not  reached  the 
age  of  eighteen  years.  Under  the  common  law,  a  minor 
child  whose  parents  are  not  divorced  or  legally  separated 
is  presumed  to  have  the  domicile  of  his  or  her  father. 

This  presumption  may  be  rebutted  if  a  preponderance  of 
the  evidence  indicates  that  the  mother  and  father  have 


separate  domiciles  and  that,  under  the  circumstances,  the 
child  can  fairly  be  said  to  derive  his  or  her  domicile  from 
the  mother.  If  the  father  is  deceased,  the  domicile  of  the 
minor  is  that  of  the  surviving  mother.  If  the  parents  are 
divorced  or  legally  separated,  the  domicile  of  the  minor  is 
that  of  the  parent  having  custody  by  virtue  of  a  court 
order;  or,  if  no  custody  has  been  granted  by  virtue  of 
court  order,  the  domicile  of  the  minor  is  that  of  the  par¬ 
ent  with  whom  he  or  she  lives;  or,  if  the  minor  lives  with 
neither  parent,  in  the  absence  of  a  custody  award,  the 
domicile  of  the  minor  is  presumed  to  remain  that  of  the 
father.  If  the  minor  lives  for  part  of  the  year  with  each 
parent,  in  the  absence  of  a  custody  award,  the  minor’s 
domicile  is  presumed  to  remain  that  of  the  father.  These 
common  law  presumptions  control  even  if  the  minor  has 
lived  in  North  Carolina  for  five  years  as  set  forth  above  in 
Burden  of  Proof  and  Statutory  Prima  Facie  Evidence, 
subsection  a. 

In  determining  residence  status  for  tuition  purposes,  there 
are  three  exceptions  to  the  above  provisions: 

1 .  If  a  minor’s  parents  are  divorced,  separated,  or 
otherwise  living  apart  and  one  parent  is  a  legal  resident 

ot  North  Carolina,  during  the  time  period  when  that  par¬ 
ent  is  entitled  to  claim,  and  does  claim,  the  minor  as 
a  dependent  on  the  North  Carolina  individual  income 
tax  return,  the  minor  is  deemed  to  be  a  legal  resident 
of  North  Carolina  for  tuition  purposes,  notwithstanding 
any  judicially  determined  custody  award  with  respect 
to  the  minor. 

If  immediately  prior  to  his  or  her  eighteenth  birth¬ 
day  a  person  would  have  been  deemed  a  North  Carolina 
legal  resident  under  this  provision  but  he  or  she  achieves 
majority  before  enrolling  in  a  North  Carolina  institution 
of  higher  education,  that  person  will  not  lose  the  benefit 
of  this  provision  if  the  following  conditions  are  met: 

a.  Upon  achieving  majority  the  person  must  act,  as  much 
as  possible,  in  a  manner  consistent  with  bona  fide  legal 
residence  in  North  Carolina;  and 

b.  The  person  must  begin  enrollment  at  a  North  Carolina 
institution  of  higher  education  not  later  than  the  fall  aca¬ 
demic  term  next  following  completion  of  education  pre¬ 
requisite  to  admission  at  the  institution. 

2.  If  immediately  poor  to  beginning  an  enrolled  term  the 
minor  has  lived  in  North  Carolina  for  five  or  more  con¬ 
secutive  years  in  the  home  of  an  adult  relative  (other  than 
a  parent)  who  is  a  legal  resident  of  North  Carolina,  and  if 
the  adult  relative  during  those  years  has  functioned  as  a 
de  facto  guardian  of  the  minor,  then  the  minor  is  consid¬ 
ered  a  legal  resident  of  North  Carolina  for  tuition  pur¬ 
poses.  If  a  minor  qualified  for  resident  status  for  tuition 
purposes  under  this  provision  immediately  prior  to  his  or 
her  eighteenth  birthday,  then,  upon  becoming  eighteen, 
he  or  she  will  be  deemed  a  legal  resident  of  North 
Carolina  of  at  least  twelve  months’  duration. 

3.  Even  though  a  person  is  a  minor,  under  certain  cir¬ 
cumstances  the  person  may  be  treated  by  the  law  as 
being  sufficiently  independent  from  his  or  her  parents  as 
to  enjoy  a  species  of  adulthood  for  legal  purposes.  If  the 
minor  marries  or  obtains  a  judicial  decree  of  emancipa- 
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tion  under  N.C.  Gen.  Stat.  §  7A-717,  et  seq.,  he  or  she  is 
emancipated.  The  consequence,  for  present  purposes,  of 
such  emancipation  is  that  the  affected  person  is 
presumed  to  be  capable  of  establishing  a  domicile 
independent  of  that  of  the  parents;  it  remains  for  that  per¬ 
son  to  demonstrate  that  a  separate  domicile  has,  in  fact, 
been  established. 

Prisoners.  There  are  special  provisions  concerning  domi¬ 
cile  of  prisoners.  For  more  infonnation,  persons  to  whom 
these  provisions  may  apply  should  consult  the  manual. 

Property  and  Taxes.  Ownership  of  property  in  or  payment 
of  taxes  to  the  State  of  North  Carolina  apart  from  legal 
residence  will  not  qualify  one  for  the  m-state  tuition  rate. 

Students  or  prospective  students  who  believe  that 
they  are  entitled  to  be  classified  residents  for  tuition  pur¬ 
poses  should  be  aware  that  the  processing  of  requests  and 
appeals  can  take  a  considerable  amount  of  time.  A  student 
is  more  likely  to  obtain  a  final  decision  on  an  application 
before  tuition  payment  is  due  if  he  or  she  files  the  appli¬ 
cation  several  months  in  advance. 

Miltary  Tuition  Benefit  I 

The  information  in  this  section  comes  from  three  sources: 
(1)  North  Carolina  General  Statutes,  §  1 16—143.3,  (2)  A 
Manual  to  Assist  the  Public  Higher  Education  Institutions 
of  North  Carolina  in  the  Matter  of  Student  Residence 
Classification  for  Tuition  Purposes,  revised  September 
1985,  (3)  Chancellor’s  Rules  and  Procedures  for 
Residence  Classification  of  Students  for  T uition  Purposes 
and  Determination  of  Eligibility  for  the  Special  Military 
Tuition  Benefit. 

Certain  members  of  the  Armed  Services  and  their 
dependent  relatives  who  are  not  residents  for  tuition  pur¬ 
poses  may  become  eligible  to  be  charged  less  than  the 
out-of-state  tuition  rate  under  N.C.  Gen.  Stat.  § 
116—143.3,  the  military  tuition  benefit  provision.  Any 
person  seeking  the  military  tuition  benefit  must  qualify 
for  admission  to  UNC-Chapel  Hill  and  must  file  an 
application  for  the  benefit  with  his  or  her  admissions 
office  before  the  first  day  of  classes  of  the  term  for  which 
he  or  she  initially  seeks  the  benefit.  To  remain  eligible  to 
receive  the  military  tuition  benefit,  he  or  she  must  file 
another  application  for  the  benefit  before  the  first  day  of 
classes  of  the  first  term  in  which  he  or  she  is  enrolled  in 
each  academic  year.  The  burden  of  proving  eligibility  for 
the  military  tuition  benefit  lies  with  the  applicant  for  the 
benefit,  and  the  application  and  all  required  supporting 
affidavits  must  be  complete  and  in  proper  order  before 
the  first  day  of  classes  of  the  term  in  question.  Because  of 
the  time  involved  in  securing  the  necessary  affidavits  from 
the  appropriate  military  authorities,  prospective  applicants 
for  the  military  tuition  benefit  are  urged  to  secure  appli¬ 
cation  forms  from  their  admissions  offices  and  begin  the 
application  process  several  weeks  before  the  first  day  of 
classes  of  the  term  for  which  they  seek  the  benefit. 

Eligibility  of  Members  of  the  Armed  Services.  Eligible  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Armed  Services  pay  a  rate  of  tuition  computed 
by  applying  a  statutory  formula  which  is  dependent,  in 
part,  on  the  amount  of  money  payable  by  their  Service 
employer  to  them  or  to  the  institution  by  reason  of  their 
enrollment.  Application  of  the  statutory  formula  yields 


the  following  results:  if  the  service  member’s  education  is 
being  fully  funded  by  the  Service  employer,  the  amount 
of  tuition  owed  is  equal  to  out-of-state  tuition;  if  the 
member’s  education  is  not  being  funded  by  his  or  her 
Service  employer,  he  or  she  pays  an  amount  equal  to  in¬ 
state  tuition;  and  if  the  Service  employer  is  providing  par¬ 
tial  educational  funding,  the  amount  of  tuition  owed 
depends  on  the  amount  ot  funding  contributed  by  the 
Service  employer. 

To  be  eligible  for  this  military  tuition  benefit,  the  indi¬ 
vidual  must  be 

a.  a  member  of  the  United  States  Air  Force,  Army,  Coast 
Guard,  Marine  Corps,  Navy,  North  Carolina  National 
Guard,  or  a  reserve  component  of  one  of  these  services; 
and 

b.  abiding  in  North  Carolina  incident  to  active  military 
duty  performed  at  or  from  a  duty  station  in  North 
Carolina. 

Eligibility  oj  Dependent  Relatives  of  Service  Members.  If  the 
service  member  meets  the  conditions  set  forth  above 
his  or  her  dependent  relatives  may  be  eligible  to  pay 
the  in-state  tuition  rate  if  they  share  the  service  member’s 
North  Carolina  abode,  if  they  have  complied  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Selective  Service  System  (if  applica¬ 
ble),  and  if  they  qualify  as  military  dependents  of  the 
service  member. 

If  the  service  member  voluntarily  ceases  to  live  in 
North  Carolina  or  is  involuntarily  absent  from  the  state 
on  military  orders  (other  than  absences  on  routine 
maneuvers  and  temporary  assignments),  he  or  she  is 
deemed  to  have  moved  his  or  her  abode  from  North 
Carolina.  If  a  dependent  relative  of  a  service  member  has 
become  eligible  for  the  military  tuition  benefit,  and  after 
the  beginning  of  the  term  of  eligibility  the  service  mem¬ 
ber  moves  his  or  her  abode  from  North  Carolina,  the 
dependent  relative  will  continue  to  be  eligible  for  the 
military  tuition  benefit  only  for  the  remainder  of  that  aca¬ 
demic  year.  An  academic  year  runs  from  the  first  day  of 
classes  of  the  fall  semester  through  the  last  day  of  exams 
of  the  following  summer  session,  second  term. 

For  a  detailed  explanation  of  the  military  tuition 
benefit  provision  (including  an  explanation  of  the  formula 
used  to  compute  the  tuition  rate  for  service  members),  a 
complete  list  of  categories  of  persons  who  are  considered 
“dependent  relatives”  for  purposes  of  establishing  eligibil¬ 
ity  for  the  military  tuition  benefit,  and  information  about 
the  registration  requirements  of  the  Selective  Service 
System,  applicants  should  consult  A  Manual  to  Assist  the 
Public  Higher  Education  Institutions  of  North  Carolina 
in  the  Matter  of  Student  Residence  Classification  for 
Tuition  Purposes  (as  amended  September  1985).  This 
manual  is  available  for  inspection  in  the  Admissions 
Offices  of  the  University.  Copies  of  the  manual  are  also 
on  reserve  at  the  Robert  B.  House  Undergraduate 
Library  and  in  the  Reserve  Reading  Room  of  the  Health 
Sciences  Library. 

Appeals  of  Eligibility  Determinations  of  Admissions  Officers.  A 
student  appeal  of  an  eligibility  determination  made  by  any 
admissions  officer  must  be  in  writing  and  signed  by  the 
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student  and  must  be  filed  by  the  student  with  that  officer 
within  fifteen  working  days  after  the  student  receives 
notice  of  the  eligibility  determination.  The  appeal  is 
transmitted  to  the  Residence  Status  Committee  by  that 
officer,  who  does  not  vote  in  that  committee  on  the  dis¬ 
position  of  such  appeal.  The  student  is  notified  of  the 
date  set  for  consideration  of  the  appeal,  and,  on  request 
by  the  student,  is  afforded  an  opportunity  to  appear  and 
be  heard  by  the  committee. 

Any  student  desiring  to  appeal  a  determination  of 
the  Residence  Status  Committee  must  give  notice  in 
writing  of  that  fact  to  the  chairman  of  the  Residence 
Status  Committee  within  ten  days  of  receipt  of  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  decision.  The  chairman  will  promptly  process  the 
appeal  for  transmittal  to  the  State  Residence  Committee. 

Family  Educational  Rights  and  Privacy  Act 

As  a  general  rule,  under  the  federal  Family  Educational 
Rights  and  Privacy  Act  (FERPA),  personally  identifiable 
information  may  not  be  released  from  a  student's  educa¬ 
tion  records  without  his  or  her  pnor  written  consent. 
Exceptions  to  this  rule  are  set  out  in  the  FERPA  regula¬ 
tions  and  the  FERPA  policy  of  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  A  few  of  those  exceptions  are 
listed  below: 

•  The  University  will  disclose  personally  identifiable 
information  from  a  student’s  education  records  to  offi¬ 
cials  of  another  school  or  school  system  in  which  the 
student  seeks  or  intends  to  enroll  and  to  officials  of 
another  school  or  school  system  in  which  the  student  is 
simultaneously  enrolled. 

•  If  the  University  takes  disciplinary  action  against  a  stu¬ 
dent  for  conduct  that  posed  a  significant  risk  to  the  safe¬ 
ty  or  well-being  of  the  student,  other  students,  or  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  University  community,  the  University  may 
disclose  information  about  that  disciplinary  action  to 
officials  of  other  schools  who  have  a  legitimate  educa¬ 
tional  interest  in  the  student’s  behavior. 

•  The  University  will  release  information  from  a  student’s 
education  records  to  other  school  officials  (including 
teachers,  officials  and  employees  of  UNC-CH  or  other 
institutions  in  The  University  of  North  Carolina  system 
and  officials  and  employees  of  the  Office  of  General 
Administration  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina) 
who  have  a  legitimate  educational  interest  in  the  infor¬ 
mation.  A  school  official  has  a  “legitimate  educational 
interest”  if  it  is  in  the  educational  interest  of  the  student 
in  question  for  the  official  to  have  the  information,  or  if 
it  is  necessary  or  desirable  for  the  official  to  obtain  the 
information  in  order  to  carry  out  his  or  her  official 
duties  or  to  implement  the  policies  of  The  University  of 
North  Carolina. 

•  The  University  releases  certain  information  that  has 
been  designated  as  “directory  information”  unless  the 
student  has  notified  the  Office  of  the  University 
Registrar  to  restrict  the  release  of  this  information.  The 
University  considers  the  following  to  be  “directory 
information:”  the  student's  name;  address  (local  and 
grade/billing  addresses);  student  e-mail  address;  tele¬ 
phone  listing  (local  and  grade/billing  telephone  num¬ 
bers);  date  and  place  of  birth;  county,  state  and/or  U.S. 
territory  from  which  the  student  originally  enrolled; 


major  field  of  study;  class  (junior,  senior,  etc.);  enroll¬ 
ment  status  (full-time,  half-time,  or  part-time);  antici¬ 
pated  graduation  date;  participation  in  officially  recog¬ 
nized  activities  and  sports;  weight  and  height  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  athletic  teams;  dates  of  attendance;  degrees  and 
awards  received;  and  the  most  recent  previous  educa¬ 
tional  agency  or  institution  attended  by  the  student. 

The  University  also  publishes  the  Campus  Directory 
annually,  and  some  professional  and  graduate  student 
groups  publish  directories  of  students  in  their  depart¬ 
ments  or  schools. 

Students  who  wish  to  restrict  how  address  informa¬ 
tion  is  printed  in  the  Campus  Directory,  or  who  wish  to 
have  all  directory  information  restricted,  must  notify  the 
Office  of  the  University  Registrar,  in  writing,  before  the 
end  of  the  fall  or  spring  registration  period.  A  “Request 
for  Non-Disclosure  of  Information”  form,  available  in 
105  Hanes  Hall,  gives  students  certain  options  about 
release  of  information  on  campus.  The  Office  of  the 
University  Registrar  will  accept  request  forms  at  any 
time;  however,  it  cannot  guarantee  a  proper  listing  in  the 
Campus  Directory  unless  it  receives  the  request  by  the 
end  of  the  Fall  Registration  period. 

The  Family  Educational  Rights  and  Privacy  Act  also 
gives  a  student  the  right  to  inspect  his  or  her  education 
records  and  to  request  amendment  of  those  records  if 
they  are  inaccurate,  misleading,  or  otherwise  in  violation 
of  the  student’s  privacy  rights.  To  inspect  his  or  her  edu¬ 
cation  records,  a  student  must  file  a  written  request  with 
the  individual  who  has  custody  of  the  records  that  the 
student  wishes  to  inspect.  To  request  amendment  of  his 
or  her  records,  a  student  first  discusses  the  matter  infor¬ 
mally  with  the  records  custodian,  and  if  the  custodian 
does  not  agree  to  amend  the  records,  he  or  she  will 
inform  the  student  of  applicable  appeal  rights.  Students 
also  have  the  right  to  file  a  complaint  with  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education  alleging  that  the  University  has 
not  complied  with  FERPA. 

Questions  about  FERPA  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Associate  University  Counsel  (CB#  9150,  01  South 
Building).  The  text  of  the  statute  and  regulations  and  the 
University's  FERPA  policy  are  also  available  for  inspec¬ 
tion  in  01  South  Building. 

Students’  Education  Records  at  General 
Administration  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina: 
Annual  Notification  of  Rights 

Certain  personally  identifiable  information  about  students 
(“education  records”)  may  be  maintained  at  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  General  Administration, 
which  serves  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  University 
system.  This  student  information  may  be  the  same  as,  or 
derivative  of,  information  maintained  by  a  constituent 
institution  of  the  University;  or  it  may  be  additional 
information.  Whatever  their  origins,  education  records 
maintained  at  General  Administration  are  subject  to  the 
federal  Family  Educational  Rights  and  Privacy  Act  of 
1974  (FERPA). 

FERPA  provides  that  a  student  may  inspect  his  or 
her  education  records.  If  the  student  finds  the  records  to 
be  inaccurate,  misleading,  or  otherwise  in  violation  of  the 
student’s  privacy  rights,  the  student  may  request  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  record.  FERPA  also  provides  that  a  student’s 
personally  identifiable  information  may  not  be  released  to 


someone  else  unless  (1)  the  student  has  given  a  proper 
consent  for  disclosure  or  (2)  provisions  of  FERPA  or  fed¬ 
eral  regulations  issued  pursuant  to  FERPA  permit  the 
information  to  be  released  without  the  student’s  consent. 

A  student  may  file  with  the  United  States 
Department  of  Education  a  complaint  concerning  failure 
j  of  General  Administration  or  an  institution  to  comply 
with  FERPA. 

The  policies  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
General  Administration  concerning  FERPA  may  be 
inspected  in  the  office  at  each  constituent  institution  des¬ 
ignated  to  maintain  the  FERPA  policies  of  the  institu¬ 
tion.  Policies  ot  General  Administration  may  also  be 
I  accessed  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  The  University 
j  of  North  Carolina,  General  Administration,  910  Raleigh 
Road,  Chapel  Hill,  NC. 

Further  details  about  FERPA  and  FERPA  proce¬ 
dures  at  General  Administration  are  to  be  found  in  the 
referenced  policies.  Questions  about  the  policies  may  be 
directed  to  Legal  Section,  Office  of  the  President,  The 
University  of  North  Carolina,  General  Administration, 
Annex  Building,  910  Raleigh  Road,  Chapel  Hill,  NC 
(mailing  address  P.O.  Box  2688,  Chapel  Hill,  NC 
27515-2688;  tel:  919-962-4588). 

Expulsion 

A  student  who  has  been  expelled  from  an  institution  in 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  system  may  not  be 
admitted  to  another  UNC-system  school  unless  the  insti- 
t  tution  that  originally  expelled  the  student  rescinds  that 
I  expulsion. 

Firearms  and  Other  Weapons 

1  The  possession  of  any  gun,  rifle,  pistol,  dynamite  car¬ 
tridge,  bomb,  grenade,  mine,  explosive,  bowie  knife, 
dirk,  dagger,  slingshot,  leaded  cane,  switchblade  knife, 
blackjack,  metallic  knuckles,  or  any  other  weapons  of  like 
kind  upon  any  University  campus  or  in  any  University- 
owned  or  operated  facility  is  unlawful  and  contrary  to 
University  policy.  Violation  of  this  prohibition  is  a  mis¬ 
demeanor  punishable  by  a  fine  not  to  exceed  $500 
and/ or  six  months’  imprisonment,  and  may  constitute  a 
violation  of  the  Campus  Code. 

Immunization  Requirement 

Effective  July  1,  1986,  North  Carolina  state  law  requires 
that  no  person  shall  attend  a  college  or  university  in 
North  Carolina  unless  a  certificate  of  immunization  indi- 
■  eating  that  the  person  has  received  the  immunizations 
required  by  the  law  is  presented  to  the  college  or  univer- 
/  sity  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  matriculation.  Students 
enrolled  at  UNC-Chapel  Hill  on  July  1,  1986  are  exempt 
from  this  requirement. 

If  the  UNC-Chapel  Hill  Medical  History  Form 
|i  containing  the  certificate  of  immunization  is  not  in 
the  possession  of  the  UNC-Chapel  Hill  Student  Health 
i  Service  ten  days  prior  to  the  registration  date,  the 
University  shall  present  a  notice  of  deficiency  to  the 
person.  The  person  shall  have  thirty  calendar  days  from 
the  first  day  of  attendance  to  obtain  the  required  immu- 
i  nizations.  Those  persons  who  have  not  complied  with 
the  immunization  requirements  by  the  end  of  thirty 
calendar  days  will  be  administratively  withdrawn  from 
the  University. 


Policy  on  Illegal  Drugs 

Introduction. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  in  conformity  with  the  direction 
of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  The  University  of  North 
Carolina,  hereby  adopts  this  Policy  on  Illegal  Drugs, 
effective  August  24,  1988.  It  is  applicable  to  all  students, 
faculty  members,  administrators,  and  other  employees. 

Education,  Counseling,  and  Rehabilitation. 

A.  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  has 
established  and  maintains  a  program  of  education 
designed  to  help  all  members  of  the  University  commu¬ 
nity  avoid  involvement  with  illegal  drugs.  This  educa¬ 
tional  program  emphasizes  these  subjects: 

1 .  The  incompatibility  of  the  use  or  sale  of  illegal  drugs 
with  the  goals  of  the  University; 

2.  The  legal  consequences  of  involvement  with  illegal 
drugs; 

3.  The  medical  implications  of  the  use  of  illegal  drugs; 
and 

4.  The  ways  in  which  illegal  drugs  jeopardize  an  individ¬ 
ual’s  present  accomplishments  and  future  opportunities. 

B.  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  pro¬ 
vides  information  about  drug  counseling  and  rehabilita¬ 
tion  services  available  to  members  of  the  University  com¬ 
munity  through  campus-based  programs  and  through 
community-based  organizations.  Persons  who  voluntarily 
avail  themselves  of  University  services  are  hereby  assured 
that  applicable  professional  standards  of  confidentiality 
will  be  observed. 

Enforcement  and  Penalties. 

A.  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  shall 
take  all  actions  necessary,  consistent  with  state  and  federal 
law  and  applicable  University  policy,  to  eliminate  illegal 
drugs  from  the  University  community.  The  University’s 
Policy  on  Illegal  Drugs  is  publicized  in  catalogs  and  other 
materials  prepared  for  all  enrolled  and  prospective  stu¬ 
dents  and  in  materials  distributed  to  faculty  members, 
administrators,  and  other  employees. 

B.  Students,  faculty  members,  administrators,  and  other 
employees  are  responsible,  as  citizens,  for  knowing  about 
and  complying  with  the  provisions  of  North  Carolina  law 
that  make  it  a  crime  to  possess,  sell,  deliver,  or  manufac¬ 
ture  those  drugs  designated  collectively  as  controlled  sub¬ 
stances  in  Article  5  of  Chapter  90  of  the  North  Carolina 
General  Statutes.  Any  member  of  the  University  commu¬ 
nity  who  violates  that  law  is  subject  both  to  prosecution 
and  punishment  by  the  civil  authorities  and  to  discipli¬ 
nary  proceedings  by  the  University.  It  is  not  “double 
jeopardy”  for  both  the  civil  authorities  and  the  University 
to  proceed  against  and  punish  a  person  for  the  same  spec¬ 
ified  conduct.  The  University  will  initiate  its  own  disci¬ 
plinary  proceeding  against  a  student,  faculty  member, 
administrator,  or  other  employee  when  the  alleged  con¬ 
duct  is  deemed  to  affect  the  interests  of  the  University. 


C.  Penalties  will  be  imposed  by  the  University  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  procedural  safeguards  applicable  to  discipli¬ 
nary  actions  against  students,  faculty  members,  adminis¬ 
trators,  and  other  employees,  as  required  by  Section  3  of 
the  Trustee  Policies  and  Regulations  Governing 
Academic  Tenure  in  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill;  by  Section  III.D.  of  the  Employment 
Policies  for  EPA  Non  Faculty  Employees  of  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  by  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  State  Personnel  Commission,  and  the 
Disciplinary  Procedure  of  the  Staff  Personnel 
Administration  Guides  (Human  Resources  Manual  for 
SPA  Employees),  by  the  Instrument  of  Student  Judicial 
Governance,  and  by  all  other  applicable  provisions  of  the 
policies  and  procedures  of  The  University  of  North 
Carohna  at  Chapel  Hill. 

D.  The  penalties  to  be  imposed  by  the  University  may 
range  from  written  warnings  with  probationary  status  to 
expulsions  from  enrollment  and  discharges  from  employ¬ 
ment.  However,  the  following  minimum  penalties  shall 
be  imposed  for  the  particular  offenses  described. 

1.  Trafficking  in  Illegal  Drugs 

a.  For  the  illegal  manufacture,  sale  or  delivery,  or  posses¬ 
sion  with  intent  to  manufacture,  sell  or  deliver,  of  any 
controlled  substance  identified  in  Schedule  I,  N.C.  Gen, 
Stat.  90-89,  or  Schedule  II,  N.C.  Gen.  Stat.  90-90 
(including,  but  not  limited  to,  heroin,  mescaline,  lysergic 
acid  diethylamide,  opium,  cocaine,  amphetamine, 
methaqualine),  any  student  shall  be  expelled  and  any 
faculty  member,  administrator  or  other  employee  shall 
be  discharged. 

b.  For  a  first  offense  involving  the  illegal  manufacture, 
sale  or  delivery,  or  possession  with  intent  to  manufacture, 
sell  or  deliver,  of  any  controlled  substance  identified  in 
Schedules  III  through  VI,  N.C.  Gen.  Stat.  90-91  through 
90-94,  (including,  but  not  limited  to,  marijuana,  anabolic 
steroids,  pentobarbital,  codeine),  the  minimum  penalty 
shall  be  suspension  from  enrollment  or  from  employment 
for  a  period  of  at  least  one  semester  or  its  equivalent. 
(Employees  subject  to  the  State  Personnel  Act  are 
Governed  by  regulations  of  the  State  Personnel 
Commission.  Because  the  minimum  penalty  specified 

in  this  Section  and  required  by  the  Board  of  Governors 
exceeds  the  maximum  period  of  suspension  without 
pay  that  is  permitted  by  State  Personnel  Commission 
regulations,  the  penalty  for  a  first  offense  for  employees 
subject  to  the  State  Personnel  Act  is  discharge.)  For  a 
second  offense,  any  student  shall  be  expelled  and  any 
faculty  member,  administrator,  or  other  employee  shall 
be  discharged. 

2.  Illegal  Possession  of  Drugs 

a.  For  a  first  offense  involving  the  illegal  possession  of  any 
controlled  substance  identified  in  Schedule  I,  N.C.  Gen. 
Stat.  90-89,  or  Schedule  II,  N.C.  Gen.  Stat.  90-90,  the 
minimum  penalty  shall  be  suspension  from  enrollment  or 
from  employment  for  a  period  of  at  least  one  semester  or 
its  equivalent.  (Employees  subject  to  the  State  Personnel 
Act  are  Governed  by  regulations  of  the  State  Personnel 
Commission.  Because  the  minimum  penalty  specified  in 


this  Section  and  required  by  the  Board  of  Governors 
exceeds  the  maximum  period  of  suspension  without  pay 
that  is  permitted  by  State  Personnel  Commission  regula¬ 
tions,  the  penalty  for  a  first  offense  for  employees  subject 
to  the  State  Personnel  Act  is  discharge.) 

b.  For  a  first  offense  involving  the  illegal  possession  of  any 
controlled  substance  identified  in  Schedules  III  through 
VI,  N.C.  Gen.  Stat.  90-91  through  90-94,  the  minimum 
penalty  shall  be  probation,  for  a  period  to  be  determined 
on  a  case-by-case  basis.  A  person  on  probation  must  agree 
to  participate  in  a  drug  education  and  counseling  pro¬ 
gram,  consent  to  regular  drug  testing,  and  accept  such 
other  conditions  and  restrictions,  including  a  program  of 
community  service,  as  the  Chancellor  or  the  Chancellor's 
designee  deems  appropriate.  Refusal  or  failure  to  abide  by 
the  terms  of  probation  shall  result  in  suspension  from 
enrollment  or  from  employment  for  any  unexpired  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  prescribed  period  of  probation.  (If  this  balance 
for  an  employee  subject  to  the  State  Personnel  Act 
exceeds  three  days,  that  employee  shall  be  discharged.) 

c.  For  second  or  other  subsequent  offenses  involving  the 
illegal  possession  of  controlled  substances,  progressively 
more  severe  penalties  shall  be  imposed,  including  expul¬ 
sion  of  students  and  discharge  of  faculty  members,  admin¬ 
istrators,  or  other  employees. 

E.  Suspension  Pending  Final  Disposition 

When  a  student,  faculty  member,  administrator,  or  other 
employee  has  been  charged  by  the  University  with  a  vio¬ 
lation  of  policies  concerning  illegal  drugs,  he  or  she  may 
be  suspended  from  enrollment  or  employment  before  ini¬ 
tiation  or  completion  of  regular  disciplinary  proceedings 
if,  assuming  the  truth  of  the  charges,  the  Chancellor,  or  in 
the  Chancellor's  absence,  the  Chancellor's  designee  con¬ 
cludes  that  the  person's  continued  presence  within  the 
University  Community  would  constitute  a  clear  and 
immediate  danger  to  the  health  or  welfare  of  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  University  community;  provided,  that  if  such 
a  suspension  is  imposed,  an  appropriate  hearing  of  the 
charges  against  the  suspended  person  shall  be  held  as 
promptly  as  possible  thereafter. 

Implementation  and  Reporting 

Annually,  the  Chancellor  shall  submit  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees  a  report  on  campus  activities  related  to  illegal 
drugs  for  the  preceding  year.  The  reports  shall  include,  as 
a  minimum,  the  following: 

(1)  a  listing  of  the  major  educational  activities  conducted 
during  the  year; 

(2)  a  report  on  any  illegal  drug-related  incidents,  includ¬ 
ing  any  sanctions  imposed; 

(3)  an  assessment  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  effectiveness  of 
the  campus  program;  and 

(4)  any  proposed  changes  in  the  Policy  on  Illegal  Drugs. 

A  copy  of  the  report  shall  be  provided  to  the  President, 
who  shall  confer  with  the  Chancellor  about  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  campus  programs. 


Alcoholic  Beverages 

'The  University's  Policy  on  Student  Possession  and 
(Consumption  of  Alcoholic  Beverages  in  Facilities  of 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  sets 
forth  the  conditions  under  which  alcoholic  beverages 
use  consistent  with  Federal,  State,  and  local  laws  and 
(ordinances  is  permitted  in  University  facilities  and  on 
University  property. 

According  to  North  Carolina  law: 

i  A.  Generally  persons  twenty-one  or  older  may  purchase 
'or  consume  alcoholic  beverages  and  may  possess  alcoholic 
I  beverages  at  their  homes  or  temporary  residences. 

IB.  It  is  against  the  law  for  any  person  under  twenty-one 
to  purchase  or  possess  any  alcoholic  beverage. 

IjC.  It  is  against  the  law  for  anyone  to  sell  or  give  any  alco- 

Iholic  beverage  to  a  person  under  twenty-one  or  to  aid  or 
abet  such  a  person  in  selling,  purchasing,  or  possessing 
I  any  alcoholic  beverage. 

jD.  No  alcoholic  beverages  may  be  sold  by  any  person, 

|  organization,  or  corporation  on  a  college  campus  except 
by  a  hotel  or  nonprofit  alumni  organization  with  a  mixed 
beverages  or  special  occasion  permit.  Both  direct  and 
indirect  sales  are  unlawful. 

According  to  Chapel  Hill  ordinance,  it  is  against  the 
law  for  anyone  to  possess  any  open  alcoholic  beverage  on 
streets,  sidewalks,  alleys,  or  any  other  property  owned  or 
controlled  by  the  Town  of  Chapel  Hill. 

In  addition  to  following  the  law,  the  University’s  Policy 
on  Student  Possession  and  Consumption  of  Alcoholic 
Beverages  in  Facilities  of  The  University  of  North 
(Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  sets  out  special  rules  about  alco- 
jhol  for  students  and  student  organizations.  The  Office  of 
(the  Dean  of  Students  will  provide  copies  of  the  policy 
cind  assistance  in  understanding  its  full  implications.  The 
t  text  of  the  policy  can  also  be  found  in  the  Campus 
Security  Policies  notebook  on  reserve  at  the 
Undergraduate,  Law,  and  Health  Sciences  libraries,  and 
lean  be  accessed  on  the  World  Wide  Web  at  the  follow¬ 
ing  address:  http://www.unc.edu/student/policies/alco- 
hol.html 

A.  Under  the  policy:  Alcohol  may  not  be  served  or  con¬ 
sumed  in  any  University  building  or  open  space  except  as 
provided  in  the  University’s  Guidelines  for  Serving 
Alcohol  at  University-Sponsored  Events. 

B.  Alcohol  may  not  be  possessed  or  consumed  at 
[any  campus  athletic  event  or  at  any  performance  on 
'!  campus,  and  alcohol  may  not  be  consumed  at  any  out¬ 
door  campus  location. 

I  C.  Common  source  containers  of  alcohol  (e.g.,  kegs)  are 
,  not  permitted  on  campus. 

D.  Students  and  their  guests  aged  twenty-one  and  older 
may  possess  and  consume  alcoholic  beverages  in  individ¬ 
ual  campus  residence  hall  rooms  or  apartments  on 
1  campus,  but  not  in  the  common  areas  of  a  campus 
residence  hall. 

E.  No  Student  Activity  Fees  or  other  University-collect- 
[  ed  fees  may  be  used  to  purchase  alcohol. 

F.  No  other  funds  of  an  officially  recognized  student 
group  deposited  or  administered  through  the  Student 
Activities  Fund  Office  may  be  used  to  purchase  alcohol. 

I  G.  Student  groups  are  not  prohibited  from  having  events 
'  off  campus  at  which  individual  group  members  aged 
twenty-one  or  older  bring  or  buy  their  own  alcoholic 
oeverages. 


Students  who  violate  the  policy  face  mandatory 
alcohol  education,  housing  sanctions  (for  violations  aris¬ 
ing  in  University  Housing),  and  sanctions  including  writ¬ 
ten  reprimand,  restitution,  counseling/ referral,  and/ or 
educational/community  service  activities.  Student  groups 
who  violate  the  policy  face  sanctions  of  written  repri¬ 
mand,  restitution,  mandatory  educational  programs  or 
community  service,  and/or  loss  of  University  recognition. 
Behavior  that  violates  the  Code  of  Student  Conduct,  state 
or  federal  laws  may  also  be  referred  to  the  Student 
Judicial  System,  the  Committee  on  Problem  Admissions 
and  Extraordinary  Disciplinary  Emergencies,  and/or  state 
and  federal  authorities. 

Master's/Doctoral  Dissertation 

Receipt  of  an  approved  master's  thesis  or  doctoral  disser¬ 
tation  in  the  Graduate  School  is  tantamount  to  publica¬ 
tion,  and  the  thesis  or  dissertation  will  be  available  to  the 
public  in  the  University  Library  and  available  for  interli¬ 
brary  loan.  Honors  theses  are  also  made  available  to  the 
public  through  the  University  Library.  Other  student 
papers  may  be  put  in  campus  libraries  or  otherwise  made 
public  in  accordance  with  individual  course  or  program 
requirements. 

Equity  in  Athletics  Information 

Beginning  October  1,  1996,  information  compiled  under 
the  federal  Equity  in  Athletics  Disclosure  Act  will  be 
available,  on  request,  from  the  office  of  the  Director  of 
Athletics. 
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Index  of  Campus  Buildings 


Index  of  Campus  Buildings  (main  campus  only) 


Abemethy  (Instructional  Technologies, 

Hill  Hall  (Music) 

10,  G-3 

Social  Work,  City  and  Regional  Planning, 

Hill  Hall  Annex  (Music) 

7,  G-2 

Inst.  Arts  and  Humanities 

17,  F-3 

Howell  Hall 

Ackland  Art  Museum 

8,  F-2 

(Journalism  and  Mass  Communication) 

29,  1-3 

Alumni  Center,  George  Watts  Hill 

House  Undergraduate  Library 

82,  H-6 

(Alumni  Association) 

106,  1-10 

Highway  54  Parking  Lot 

91,  N-8 

Alumni  Hall  (Anthropology) 

25,  H-3 

Indoor  Track 

93,  L-9 

Arboretum,  Coker 

j 

183,  J-3 

Institute  of  Government  (Knapp  Building) 

92,  M-8 

Battle  Hall  (Human  Resources,  Social  Work) 

11,  G-2 

Intramural  Field 

1U,J-11 

Bell  Tower,  Morehead-Patterson 

133,  H-7 

Jackson  Hall  (Undergraduate  Admissions) 

41,  L-5 

|  Bennett  Building  (Printing  Services) 

126,  G-12 

Kenan  Center 

117,  G-15 

Bingham  Hall  (Communication  Studies) 

79,  H-6 

Kenan  Field  House 

131,  1-10 

[  Boshamer  Baseball  Stadium 

108,  K-ll 

Kenan-Flagler  School  of  Business 

117a,  G-16 

Brooks  Hall  (UNC  Press) 

M-3,  38 

Kenan  Laboratories  (Chemistry) 

77,  G-6 

J  Bynum  Hall 

Kenan  Stadium 

132,  H-9 

(Cashier,  Graduate  School,  Research  Services) 

56,  1-5 

Kessing  Swimming  Pool 

102,  J-8 

, Caldwell  Hall  (Philosophy,  Int.  Programs,  IRSS) 

53,  1-4 

Knapp  Building  (Inst,  of  Goverment) 

92,  M-8 

|  Carmichael  Auditorium 

98,  K-8 

Koury  Natatorium 

114,  1-16 

|  Carolina  Inn 

177,  E-5 

Lenoir  Hall  (Auxiliary  Services) 

81,  1-6 

l  Carr  Building  (Institutional  Research, 

Mail  Center  (in  Hamilton  Hall) 

54,  1-5 

Systems  and  Procedures,  Housing  Offices) 

55,  1-4 

Manning  Hall 

Carroll  Hall  (Kenan  Flagler  Business  School) 

71,  H-7 

(Information  and  Library  Science,  IRSS) 

60,  1-5 

Celsius 

184,  A-12 

Memorial  Hall 

66,  G-4 

|  Cemetery 

89,  L-7 

Mitchell  Hall  (Geology) 

136,  F-7 

| Chase  Hall  (AFROTC,  Auxiliary  Services) 

122,  1-12 

Morehead  Chemistry  Teaching  Labs 

76,  G-6 

i  Cogeneration  Facility  (Power  Plant) 

182,  A- 5 

Morehead  Planetarium  (Visitors'  Center) 

28,  1-3 

i  Coker  Hall  (Biology) 

134,  G-7 

Murphey  Hall  (Classics) 

61,  H-5 

i  Daniels  Building  (Student  Stores) 

83,  1-7 

Nash  Hall  (University  Counseling  Center) 

180,  E-6 

i  Davie  Hall  (Psychology) 

30,  1-4 

Naval  ROTC  Armory  (Naval  Science) 

74,  F-6 

Davis  Library,  Walter  B.  (Graduate) 

85, J-6 

New  East  Hall  (City  and  Regional  Planning) 

29,  1-4 

Dey  Hall  (Modern  Foreign  Language) 

73,  G-6 

New  West  Hall 

|  Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA) 

161,  B-ll 

(Mathematics,  Statistics,  Arts  and  Sciences) 

121,  G-4 

Evergreen  House  (Leisure  Studies  and 

Old  Well 

23,  H-4 

[Recreation  Administration) 

15,  F-3 

Paul  Green  Theatre 

90,  L-6 

Fetzer  Field 

96,  K-9 

Peabody  Hall  (School  of  Education) 

69,  F-4 

i  Fetzer  Gymnasium,  Robert  A. 

Person  Hall  (Music) 

14,  G-3 

(Physical  Education) 

100,  1-8 

Pettigrew  Hall  (Scholarships  and  Student  Aid, 

Fordam  Hall,  Christopher  C.  Ill  (Biology) 

137,  F-8 

Summer  School,  Affirmative  Action) 

1 3,  H-2 

Forest  Theatre 

39,  L-5 

Phillips  Hall  (Mathematics,  Physics  and 

Franklin  Street,  134  1/2  East 

Astronomy,  Statistics) 

68,  G-4 

(Highway  Safety  Research) 

4,  F-2 

Phillips  Hall  Annex  (Arts  and  Sciences, 

Franklin  Street,  440  West 

1,  A-l 

The  Learning  Center) 

67,  G-5 

Gardner  Hall  (Economics) 

72,  G-5 

210  Pittsboro  Street 

Gerrard  Hall 

63,  H-4 

(News  Services,  Special  Projects) 

178,  E-5 

Glaxo 

162,  B-10 

Playmakers  Theater  (Dramatic  Art) 

57,  H-4 

Graham  Memorial  (Dramatic  Art) 

26,  H-2 

Porthole  Building 

Graham  Student  Union,  Frank  Porter 

84,  1-6 

(Development,  Highway  Safety  Research) 

6,  F-2 

Grandstand 

97,  K-8 

President's  Residence 

33,  K-2 

Greenhouse 

31, J-4 

Saunders  Hall  (Geography,  Religious  Studies) 

59,  H-5 

Greenlaw  (English) 

80,  H-6 

Scuttlebutt  (Snack  Bar) 

19,  F-4 

Hamilton  Hall  (History,  Political  Science, 

Security  Services  Building 

Sociology,  Mail  Center) 

54,  1-5 

(Public  Safety,  Parking  and  Transportation) 

125,  H-l  1 

Hanes  Art  Classroom  Building 

9,  F-3 

Sitterson  Hall,  Joseph  Carlyle 

Hanes  Hall  (Registrar,  Placement, 

(Computer  Science) 

70,  F-5 

Microcomputing  Support) 

65,  G-5 

Smith  Center,  Dean  E.  (Athletic  Department) 

115,  H-16 

Hickerson  House  (Urban  and  Regional  Studies) 

34,  K-2 

Smith  Building  (Operations  Research, 

Hill  Commercial  Building 

5,  G-2 

WUNC-FM,  Statistics) 

20,  G-3 

(continued  on  next  page) 
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Social  Work,  School  of 

175,  D-7 

Spencer 

32,  J-2 

South  Building  (Chancellor's  Office) 

62,  H-4 

Stacy 

43,  K-5 

Steele  Building  (Student  Affairs, 

Teague 

104,  J-9 

Arts  and  Sciences,  General  College) 

58,  H-5 

Whitehead 

176,  E-6 

Student  Athlete  Development  Center 

130,  1-9 

Winston 

88,  J-7 

Student  Health  Services  Building,  Taylor 

141,  G-9 

Student  Recreation  Center 

101,  1-7 

HEALTH  AFFAIRS 

Student  Stores  (Daniels  Building) 

83,  1-7 

Ambulatory  Care  Center 

171,  A-12 

Swain  Hall 

Aycock  Family  Practice  Center 

113,  K-18 

(Communication  Studies,  WUNC-FM) 

18,  F-4 

Baity  Environmental  Research  Lab,  H.  D. 

Sundial 

27,  1-2 

(Public  Health) 

172,  D-8 

Taylor  Student  Health  Services 

141,  G-9 

Beard  Hall  (Pharmacy) 

174,  E-7 

Tennis  Courts 

42,  95, 

Berryhill  Hall  (Basic  Sciences  Laboratory) 

139,  F-8 

107,  118 

Biological  Sciences  Research  Center 

Totten  Garden  Center  (NC  Botanical  Gardens) 

112,  N-19 

(Child  Development  Center) 

144,  10-4 

U.S.  Post  Office  and  District  Court 

2,  H-l 

Bowles  Building,  Thurston 

162,  B-10 

Vance  Hall  (Student  Aid,  Human  Resources) 

12,  H-2 

Bnnkhous-Bullitt  Building 

Van  Hecke-Wettach  Hall  (School  of  Law) 

94,  L-10 

(Preclinical  Education) 

149,  F-9 

Venable  Hall  (Chemistry,  Marine  Sciences, 

Bumett-Womack  (Clinical  Sciences) 

146,  E-9 

Electronic  Service  Center) 

75,  G-6 

Carpentry  Shop 

129,  G-ll 

Victory  Village  Daycare 

168,  C-12 

Carrington  Hall  (Nursing) 

138,  F-8 

Water  Towers 

124,  179 

Chiller  Buildings  South  Side 

165,  C-12 

West  House  (Institute  for  Arts  and  Humanities) 

16,  F-3 

NCMH 

127,  128, 

Wilson  Hall  (Biology) 

135,  F-7 

G-ll 

Wilson  Library 

78,  H-7 

North  Side 

140,  F-9 

Woollen  Gymnasium  (Physical  Education) 

99,  J-8 

Craige  Parking  Deck 

121,  G-13 

Y  Building 

64,  H-4 

Dental  Sciences  Research  (Dentistry) 

154,  D-9 

Faculty  Laboratory  Office  Building 

156,  D-10 

RESIDENCE  HALLS 

Gravely  Building 

145,  E-10 

Alderman 

35,  K-3 

Health  Affairs  Parking  Deck 

158,  D-ll 

Alexander 

86,  K-6 

Health  Sciences  Library 

151,  E-9 

Avery 

109,  J-U 

Hospitals,  UNC 

143,  F-9 

Aycock 

46,  K-5 

Hospital  Entrances 

Carmichael 

103,  J-9 

Main 

147,  E-10 

Carr  (Housing  Administration) 

55,  1-4 

Emergency 

148,  E-10 

Cobb 

40,  L-6 

Lineberger  Cancer  Research  Building 

157,  C-10 

Community  Service  Center 

MacNider  Hall  (School  of  Medicine) 

150,  E-9 

(Family  Student  Administration) 

170,  F-14 

McGavran-Greenberg  Building 

Connor 

87,  K-6 

(School  of  Public  Health) 

173,  D-8 

Craige 

120,  H-13 

Medical  Research  Wing 

150,  E-9 

Ehnnghaus 

110,  J-13 

Medical  Research  Building  A 

159,  C-ll 

Everett 

45,  K-5 

Medical  Research  Building  B 

167,  C-13 

Graham 

44,  K-5 

Medical  Research  Building  C 

166,  C-12 

Grimes 

51, J-4 

Medical  School  Wings 

142,  G-10 

Hinton  James 

119,  1-14 

Miller  Hall  (Health  Affairs  Offices) 

177,  E-6 

Joyner 

48,  J-5 

Molecular  Biology  Research  Labs 

163,  B-10 

Kenan 

36,  K-3 

MRI  Facility  (Magnetic  Resonance  Imaging) 

164,  C-ll 

Lewis 

47,  K-5 

N.  C.  Neuro-Psychiatric  Hospital 

128,  G-ll 

Mclver 

37,  K-3 

Rosenau  Hall  (School  of  Pubhc  Health) 

153,  D-8 

Mangum 

50,  J-5 

Taylor  Hall  (Swing  Building) 

163,  B-10 

Manly 

49,  J-4 

Morrison 

123,  H-l  1 

Odum  Village  (Family  Student  Housing) 

169,  D-13 

Old  East 

24,  H-4 

Old  West 

22,  H-4 

Parker 

105,  J-10 

Ruffin 

52,  J-5 
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